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THE   SCHOOLS. 


1.  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  established  1846,  is  located  at  West- 
borough,  32  miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the 
cottage  system,  for  boys  under  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  commit- 
ment. The  inmates  live  in  13  cottages,  2  of  which  are  set  apart  for 
the  younger  boys.  Normal  capacity  of  the  school,  430.  Academic  and 
industrial  training  is  given.  Commitments  are  for  minority.  After 
training  in  the  school,  boys  are  placed  on  parole,  in  charge  of  the  Boys 
Parole  Department,  whose  office  is  at  Room  312-C,  State  House,  Boston. 

2.  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  established  1908,  is  located  at 
Shirley,  40  miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the 
cottage  system,  for  boys  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  commitment.  The  inmates  live  in  8  cottages.  Normal  capacity  of 
the  school,  240.  Academic  and  industrial  training  is  given,  the  em- 
phasis being  placed  on  the  practical  teaching  of  trades.  Commitments 
are  for  minority.  After  training  in  the  school,  boys  are  placed  on  parole, 
in  charge  of  the  Boys  Parole  Department,  whose  office  is  at  Room  312-C, 
State  House,  Boston. 

3.  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  established  1854,  is  located  at 
Lancaster,  42  miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the 
cottage  system,  for  girls  under  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  com- 
mitment. The  inmates  live  in  10  cottages.  Normal  capacity  of  the 
school,  312.  Academic  and  industrial  training  is  given,  emphasis  being 
placed  on  training  in  the  domestic  arts.  Commitments  are  for  minority, 
but  the  length  of  detention  in  the  school  is  largely  determined  by  the 
course  of  training.  After  training  in  the  school,  girls  are  placed  on  parole, 
in  charge  of  the  Girls  Parole  Department,  whose  office  is  at  Room  159, 
State  House,  Boston. 
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REPORT   OF   TRUSTEES. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Honorable  Council. 

The  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools  respectfully 
present  the  following  report  for  the  year  ended  Nov.  30,  1918, 
upon  the  three  juvenile  industrial  schools  under  their  control. 

Respectfully, 

CARL  DREYFUS,  Chairman, 

JAMES   W.   McDONALD,   Vice  Chairman, 

CHARLES  M.  DAVENPORT, 

JOHN  F.  SCULLY, 

MATTHEW  LUCE, 

MARY  JOSEPHINE  BLEAKIE, 

LEWIS  M.   PALMER, 

JAMES  J.  SHEEHAN, 

AMY  E.  TAYLOR, 

Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

F.  Leslie  Hayford, 

Executive  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  TRUSTEES. 


The  Problem  of  Continually  Increasing  Numbers. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  past  year  has  been  the 
further  large  increase  in  numbers.  The  facilities  of  the  three 
schools  have  been  overtaxed  and  the  possibility  of  adequate 
training  lessened.  Commitments  have  been  greater  in  number 
than  in  1917,  although  in  that  year  they  were  greater  than 
in  any  preceding  year.  The  situation  is  becoming  acute. 
Relief  must  soon  be  secured  if  the  schools  are  not  to  fail  in 
the  performance  of  their  function. 

The  Lyman  School  had  419  boys  committed  to  it  during 
the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918,  as  compared  with  384  the 
preceding  year  and  257  the  year  before  that.  During  the 
year  just  ended  the  daily  average  number  of  boys  actually 
in  the  school  was  501.    The  year  before  (1917)  it  was  468. 

The  Industrial  School  for  Boys  had  289  commitments  during 
the  1918  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  258  in  1917  and  221  in 
1916.  The  daily  average  population  of  the  school  for  1918 
was  252;   for  1917  it  was  246. 

The  Industrial  School  for  Girls  received  169  new  commitments 
in  1918,  as  compared  with  155  in  1917  and  134  in  1916.  The 
daily  average  number  of  girls  in  the  school  in  1918  was  341; 
in  1917  it  was  306. 

On  Nov.  30,  1918,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  situation 
at  each  of  the  schools  was  as  follows :  — 

The  Lyman  School,  with  a  normal  capacity  of  430,  had  533 
boys. 

The  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  with  a  normal  capacity  of 
240,  had  256  boys. 

The  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  with  a  normal  capacity  of 
312,  had  355  girls. 
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Length  of  Stay  est  the  Schools. 

This  pressure  of  numbers  has  something  more  than  a  purely 
physical  importance:  it  affects  very  definitely  the  training  which 
the  schools  can  give  to  their  wards.  It  also  has  much  to  do 
with  the  length  of  time  boys  and  girls  can  be  kept  in  the 
schools  before  being  paroled. 

Owing  largely  to  this  pressure  of  greater  numbers,  the 
period  of  training  in  the  two  schools  for  boys  has  been  further 
shortened  the  past  year.  During  the  year  just  ended  the 
average  length  of  stay  of  boys  paroled  from  the  Lyman  School 
was  only  twelve  and  one-sixth  months.  At  the  Industrial 
School  for  Boys  the  average  length  of  stay  was  ten  and  one- 
half  months. 

Farm  Cottages  for  the  Younger  Boys. 

The  trustees  have  already  suggested  in  former  reports 
that  the  increasing  proportion  of  young  boys  committed  to 
the  Lyman  School  makes  advisable  the  establishing  of  addi- 
tional separate  colonies  for  such  boys,  instead  of  further  in- 
creasing the  housing  accommodations  of  the  main  school. 
Two  such  colonies,  administered  as  branches  of  the  main 
institution,  already  exist,  one  at  Berlin,  7  miles  from  the 
main  school,  and  one  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant. 

Each  of  these  colonies  consists  of  a  dwelling  house,  farm 
buildings,  and  a  number  of  acres  of  land,  and  each  accommo- 
dates approximately  20  boys.  Only  the  youngest  boys  are 
sent  to  these  two  colonies,  where  they  receive  all  their  training 
preparatory  to  being  paroled.  They  do  not  mingle  with  the 
boys  at  the  main  school,  but  live  entirely  apart.  Each  colony 
has  its  teacher,  who  gives  the.  boys  all  their  academic  schooling. 

It  has  been  found  feasible  at  these  two  colonies  to  parole 
the  boys  in  a  shorter  time  than  the  average  length  of  stay  at 
the  main  school. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  system  are  manifest.  A  much  more 
homelike  atmosphere  is  maintained  than  would  be  possible 
in  a  large  institution,  even  though  organized  on  the  cottage 
plan,  as  is  the  Lyman  School.  The  shorter  length  of  stay 
and  the  avoidance  of  possible  contamination  from  mingling 
with  older  and  more  experienced  boys  are  both  desirable. 
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Parole. 

The  shorter  period  of  training  in  the  schools,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  pressure  of  numbers,  emphasizes  the  need 
of  good  parole  work.  The  supervision  exercised  by  the  two 
parole  departments  is,  in  a  large  measure,  a  continuation  of 
the  training  given  in  the  schools.  It  must  be  something  more 
than  a  system  of  surveillance  and  reporting:  it  must  assist 
the  boys  and  girls  on  parole  to  develop  the  ability  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet. 

The  determination  of  when  a  boy  or  girl  shall  be  paroled 
is  a  function  which  the  trustees  believe,  because  of  its  essen- 
tially judicial  nature,  to  be  of  great  importance.  Each  case 
is  decided  on  its  merits,  and  the  trustees  conscientiously  en- 
deavor to  avoid  keeping  any  child  in  the  school  longer  than 
his  individual  needs  require,  or  paroling  him  too  soon  for  his 
own  good. 

A  total  of  746  children  have  been  placed  on  parole'  for  the 
first  time  during  the  past  year,  as  compared  with  640  the 
.year  before. 

On  Nov.  30,  1918,  there  were  2,524  children  on  parole 
(including  437  boys  known  to  be  in  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  States).  Of  this  number,  1,487  were  on 
parole  from  the  Lyman  School,  680  on  parole  from  the  In- 
dustrial School  for  Boys,  and  357  on  parole  from  the  Industrial 
School  for  Girls. 

Total  Number  in  Care  of  the  Board. 
On  Nov.  30,  1918,  the  total  number  of  children  who  were 
wards  of  the  trustees  was  3,668,  distributed  as  follows :  — 


Table  1 .  —  Number  of  children  in   care  of  Trustees  of  Massachusetts 
Training  Schools  Nov.  SO,  1918. 


School. 


In  the 
Schools. 


On 
Parole. 


Total. 


Lyman  School, 
Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
Industrial  School  for  Girls, 

Total,       . 


533 
256 
355 


1,144 


1,487 
680 
357 


2,524 


2,020 
936 
712 


3,668 
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Work  or  the  Schools. 

So  far  as  possible  the  work  of  the  schools  has  been  carried 
on  along  the  same  general  lines  as  heretofore.  The  exigencies 
of  the  war  have  modified  activities  in  some  degree,  particularly 
by  placing  a  new  emphasis  upon  farm  production  and  upon 
economies  in  institution  administration.  Crowded  conditions 
have  likewise  made  the  administration  more  difficult.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  affairs  of  the  schools  have  been  conducted 
as  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  functions  of  the  schools  may  be  roughly  classified  as 
moral  training,  academic  instruction,  industrial  education, 
medical  treatment,  and  general  physical  upbuilding.  Moral 
training  is,  of  course,  the  basic  function,  aiming  at  developing 
in  the  child  a  guiding  sense  of  his  duties  and  obligations  toward 
himself  and  others,  and  all  the  activities  of  the  school  should 
tend  toward  this  objective. 

Academic  instruction  is  important,  particularly  at  the  Lyman 
School,  where  all  boys  are  under  the  age  of  fifteen  when  com- 
mitted, and  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  where  the  average 
age  of  commitment  is  only  slightly  over  fifteen.  At  these  two 
institutions  well-graded  schools  are  conducted,  very  similar  in 
their  methods  to  good  public  schools.  At  the  Industrial  School 
for  Boys  the  greater  age  of  the  inmates  (from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
years  at  the  time  of  commitment)  has  resulted  in  less  em- 
phasis being  placed  on  academic  schooling,  although  some 
education  of  this  sort  is  given.  With  the  improved  facilities 
provided  by  the  completion  of  the  new  central  building,  greater 
stress  will  be  laid  on  academic  instruction  at  this  institution. 

Industrial  training  is  rendered  difficult  at  the  two  schools 
for  boys  because  of  the  short  period  of  stay  in  the  schools. 
An  attempt  is  made,  however,  to  give  instruction  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  certain  trades,  so  that  upon  being  paroled  those 
boys  who  are  old  enough  to  go  to  work  may  be  better  fitted 
for  earning  a  living.  At  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  where 
training  in  the  domestic  arts  is  emphasized,  it  is  possible  to 
give  a  fairly  thorough  training,  although  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  school  during  the  past  year  has  rendered  this 
more  than  ordinarilv  difficult. 
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Medical  treatment  does  not  ordinarily  present  a  large  problem 
at  the  two  boys'  schools.  At  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
however,  the  medical  work  is  extremely  important. 

At  all  three  schools  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  physical 
upbuilding  of  the  children  committed.  The  general  physical 
improvement  in  most  cases  is  gratifying. 

Farm  Production. 
At  all  three  of  the  schools  special  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  increasing  the  farm  production  to  meet  the  needs  resulting 
from  the  war. 

Health  at  the  Three  Schools. 
With  the  exception  of  the  influenza  epidemic,  from  which 
the  schools  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  State  suffered,  and  an 
epidemic  of  measles  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  the 
general  health  of  the  three  schools  has  been  excellent.  The 
reports  of  the  school  physicians,  published  herewith,  give 
details  of  the  medical  work  at  the  three  institutions. 

Material  Improvements  at  the  Schools. 

At  the  Lyman  School  the  completion  of  the  equipment  of 
the  new  dairy  has  been  effected,  and  the  extension  and  re- 
pairing of  the  cow  barn  finished.  The  so-called  Bailey  Place, 
consisting  of  a  large  house,  a  barn  and  outbuildings  and  10 
acres  of  tillage  land,  adjoining  the  school,  has  been  purchased, 
and  the  house  is  now  being  equipped  for  the  temporary  housing 
of  a  group  of  boys  to  relieve  somewhat  the  congested  condition 
of  the  school. 

At  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  the  construction  of  the 
new  central  building  has  been  practically  completed.  This 
will  provide  a  chapel,  gymnasium,  administrative  offices  and 
schoolrooms  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  institution.  The 
independent  water  system  has  also  been  completed,  part  of 
the  installation  of  the  new  electric  distributing  system  done, 
and  the  foundation  of  a  new  cottage  laid. 

At  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  an  extension  has  been 
added  to  the  piggery,  the  water  supply  improved,  the  system 
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of  sidewalks  completed,  and  improvements  made  in  the  heating 
system  of  the  administration  building.  An  addition  to  the 
ice  house  has  also  been  built  and  a  new  wagon  shed  provided. 

Work  of  the  Parole  Departments. 

The  supervision  of  boys  and  girls  on  parole  from  the  three 
schools  is  performed  by  two  parole  departments,  one  dealing 
with  boys  and  the  other  with  girls.  While  the  training  given 
by  the  schools  is  essential  and  cannot  safely  be  much  cur- 
tailed, the  work  of  the  parole  departments,  extending  in  most 
cases  over  a  much  longer  period,  is  no  less  essential,  and 
must  be  adequately  provided  for.  It  is  during  this  period, 
extending  from  the  time  of  release  from  the  school  until  the 
boy  or  girl  becomes  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  is  given  a  prior 
discharge,  that  the  actual  adjustments  to  right  living  in  the 
community  are  made,  and  the  habits  which  are  likely  to  be 
the  basis  of  future  conduct  are  formed.  This  is  in  many  cases 
a  most  critical  period,  when  proper  supervising,  wise  direction 
and  friendly  assistance  are  sorely  needed  by  the  paroled  boy 
or  girl.  This  involves  not  only  intelligent  dealing  with  the 
particular  problems  of  the  various  individual  children,  but 
also  the  establishing  of  helpful  relations  with  the  families  of 
these  children,  with  the  persons  in  the  foster  homes  in  which 
many  of  them  must  be  placed  temporarily,  with  their  em- 
ployers, and,  in  the  cases  of  those  who  are  of  school  age,  with 
teachers  and  school  authorities. 

As  the  number  of  commitments  to  the  three  schools  in- 
creases, the  work  of  the  parole  departments  becomes  heavier. 
Both  parole  departments  are  in  need  of  additional  visitors  to 
carry  on  their  work  properly.  Particularly  is  this  true  of"  the 
Boys  Parole  Department.  Adequate  supervision  of  the  more 
than  2,000  boys  on  parole  is  apparently  impossible  with  the 
present  force  of  10  visitors.  The  result  is  the  return  to  the 
schools,  because  of  violation  of  parole,  of  an  abnormally 
large  number  of  boys.  It  would  be  financially  more  economical, 
as  well  as  better  for  the  boys  individually,  if  a  sufficient  visiting 
staff  were  provided  so  that  more  intensive  parole  work  could 
be  done. 
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The  headquarters  of  the  Boys  Parole  Department,  which 
for  many  years  had  been  located  at  the  Lyman  School,  in 
Westborough,  was  removed  during  the  past  year  to  the  State 
House.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  facilitate  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  department,  and  will  also  enable  the  trustees 
to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  the  department's  work.  The 
quarters  assigned  this  department  in  the  State  House  are 
inadequate,  however,  and  the  trustees  hope  that  additional 
space  may  be  obtained. 

Two  of  the  visitors  in  the  Girls  Parole  Department  have 
been  granted  leaves  of  absence  to  engage  in  war  work,  — 
Miss  Mary  E.  Driscoll,  who  took  charge  of  the  work  of  the 
Federal  government  with  delinquent  girls  in  Boston,  and  Miss 
Kate  B.  Lee,  who  went  to  France  for  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Details  of  the  work  of  the  two  parole  departments  will  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  respective  superintendents,  appear- 
ing on  pages  66  to  72  and  95  to  105. 

Honorable  Discharges. 

The  Board  has  granted  honorable  discharges  from  its  custody 
to  26  boys  and  girls  during  the  past  year.  Eight  of  these  were 
given  to  boys  who  were  on  parole  from  the  Lyman  School, 
3  to  boys  on  parole  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  and 
15  to  girls  on  parole  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Whenever  an  honorable  discharge  is  given,  the  court  of 
commitment  is  notified  and  is  requested  to  enter  the  fact  in 
its  records,  in  compliance  with  the  statute  under  authority  of 
which  the  honorable  discharge  is  granted.  Such  discharge  is 
a  complete  release  from  all  penalties  or  disabilities  incurred 
in  consequence  of  commitment  to  any  of  the  three  schools  under 
this  Board.  Honorable  discharges  have  a  much  more  far- 
reaching  value,  however,  than  their  effect  upon  their  recipients, 
for  they  offer  an  incentive  to  all  children  on  parole,  and  present 
a  goal  which  many  strive  to  attain. 

Boys  in  the  Service. 
The  trustees  feel  justly  proud   of  the  part  that  has   been 
played  in  the  war  by  former  inmates  of  the  Lyman  and  In- 
dustrial Schools  for  Boys.     It  is  known  that  at  the  end  of  the 
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year  (Nov.  30,  1918)  a  total  of  437  boys  who  were  still  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  were  in  the  military  or  naval  service 
of  the  United  States.  This  represented  19  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  boys  on  parole  from  the  Lyman  School  and 
24  per  cent  of  those  on  parole  from  the  Industrial  School  for 
Boys.  It  is  also  known  that  many  others,  who  were  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  therefore  no  longer  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  the  trustees,  were  likewise  in  the  service. 
A  number  of  these  boys  have  been  cited  for  conspicuous 
bravery,  and  some  gave  their  lives  in  the  great  cause. 

Death  of  Father  Davitt. 
The  war  has  brought  to  the  trustees  a  special  sense  of  loss 
in  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William  F.  Davitt,  at  one  time  in 
charge  of  the  Catholic  religious  instruction  at  the  Lyman 
School.  Father  Davitt,  who  was  a  chaplain  with  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  was  killed  in  action  on  the  Western 
Front  on  the  day  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  He  was  a 
man  who  made  a  strong  appeal  to  boys  and  men,  —  gentle, 
brave,  manly,  a  true  counselor  and  spiritual  guide,  whose 
influence  over  the  lives  of  many  Lyman  School  boys  will  be 
felt  for  years  to  come.  The  trustees  extend  their  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  bereaved  parents  and  relatives,  whose  sense 
of  loss  must  be  sanctified  by  their  realization  of  his  dauntless 
devotion  to  the  right,  which  led  him  unafraid  into  the  forefront 
of  battle.  His  life  and  example  must  always  be  an  inspiration 
to  those  whose  fortune  it  was  to  know  him. 

Meetings  of  the  Board. 
The  Board  has  held  16  meetings  during  the  year,  in  addition 
to  the  meetings  of  the  various  committees.  In  spite  of  the 
participation  of  every  member  of  the  Board  in  some  form  or 
other  of  war  work,  which  made  extra  demands  upon  his  or  her 
time,  the  percentage  of  attendance  at  Board  meetings  was 
74.3  per  cent  for  the  year. 
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Visits  of  Trustees  to  the  Schools. 
A  total  of  153  visits  have  been  made  to  the  three  schools  by 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  during  the  past  year. 
Forty-seven  of  these  visits  were  made  to  the  Lyman  School, 
54  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  and  52  to  the  Industrial 
School  for  Girls. 

The  Cost. 
The  total  cost  of  the  work  under  this  Board  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918,  exclusive  of  expenditures  for  build- 
ings and  other  permanent  improvements  at  the  three  schools, 
was  $490,953.25,  distributed  as  follows:  — 

Office  of  executive  secretary  and  expenses  of  trustees,  in- 
cluding printing  of  annual  report,          ...        .        .        .  $5,627  95 

Expenses  of  Boys  Parole   Department,   including  board, 

clothing  and  tuition  in  schools  of  young  boys  on  parole,  46,242  93 

Expenses  of  Girls  Parole  Department, 21,489  49 

Maintenance  of  Lyman  School  for  Boys,          ....  182,225  53 

Maintenance  of  Industrial  School  for  Boys,     ....  107,915  66 

Maintenance  of  Industrial  School  for  Girls,     ....  127,451  69 


Total, $490,953  25 

The  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  the  three  schools  has  risen 
with  the  higher  trend  of  commodity  prices,  having  been  for  the 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918,  $7  for  the  Lyman  School,  $8.22 
for  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  and  $7.18  for  the  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  as  compared  with  $5.90,  $7.35  and  $5.99, 
respectively,  the  preceding  year. 

Requirements  for  Legislation  — ■  New  Equipment. 
1.  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
The  General  Court  of  1918  appropriated  $2,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  foundation  for  a  new  cottage  for  30  boys  and 
attendants.  The  work  contemplated  by  this  appropriation 
has  now  been  practically  finished;  and  in  order  that  the  addi- 
tional accommodations  which  this  building  would  provide 
may  be  made  available  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,   the 
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trustees  urgently  recommend  that  the  necessary  funds  for 
completing  the  construction  of  this  cottage,  and  for  furnishing 
and  equipping  the  same,  be  appropriated.  For  several  years 
an  additional  cottage  has  been  badly  needed  in  order  to  meet 
the  insistent  requirement  of  additional  accommodations,  and 
to  enable  the  school  to  care  for  the  boys  whom  the  courts 
have  desired  to  commit  to  it. 

2.     Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

For  some  time  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  has  been  in 
need  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  storage  of  the  vegetables 
raised  on  its  farm.  The  present  storage  building  does  not 
provide  such  facilities,  and  great  inconvenience  and  danger  of 
loss  have  been  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  storing  the 
vegetables  in  different  buildings,  unprovided  with  proper 
storage  facilities. 

The  trustees  accordingly  recommend  the  building  of  a  one- 
story  addition  to  the  present  storage  building,  to  be  used  for 
a  vegetable  cellar. 


Table  2.  —  Commitments  to  the  three  schools  each  year  for  the  ten  years 
ending  Nov.  SO,  1918. 


Year  (ending  November  30). 


Lyman 

School  for 

Boys. 


Industrial 

School 
for  Boys. 


Industrial 

School 
for  Girls. 


Total. 


1909,  . 

1910,  . 

1911,  . 

1912,  . 

1913,  . 

1914,  . 

1915,  . 

1916,  . 

1917,  . 

1918,  . 
Totals, 


232 
180 
197 
215 
254 
246 
289 
257 
384 
419 


97 
79 
139 
177 
202 
239 
218 
221 
258 
289 


121 
115 
109 
106 
126 
125 
90 
134 
155 
169 


450 
374 
445 
498 
582 
610 
597 
612 
797 
877 


2,673 


1,919 


1,250 


5,842 


PAET   II 


REPORTS  OP  OFFICERS 

AND   STATISTICS   CONCERNING   THE    WORK   OF    THE 

INSTITUTIONS  AND   THE    PAROLE 

DEPARTMENTS. 


LYMAN    SCHOOL    FOR    BOYS    AT    WEST- 
BOROUGH. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

At  the  time  of  my  last  report  (Nov.  30,  1917)  there  were 
494  boys  in  our  institution,  and  on  Nov.  30,  1918,  the  number 
had  increased  to  533,  the  daily  average  for  the  year  being  500. 

Of  the  419  new  commitments,  180  were  under  thirteen  years 
of  age.  Although  the  opening  of  the  Bailey  House  (now  called 
Davitt  Cottage)  for  a  boys'  cottage  wilJ  relieve  the  congestion 
somewhat,  other  cottages  are  needed,  and  I  would  recommend 
that  farm  cottages  similar  to  Berlin  and  Riverview  be  con- 
structed as  homes  for  the  younger  boys,  who  should  be  segre- 
gated so  that  they  will  not  mingle  with  the  older  boys,  and 
whose  stay  should   be  made  short. 

Statistics  for  the  year  show  that  the  length  of  stay  of  new 
commitments  in  the  school  has  been  reduced  from  fourteen 
to  twelve  months,  —  brought  about,  in  part,  by  the  lack  of 
room.  This  has  resulted  in  more  frequent  violations  of  parole 
and  the  return  of  more  boys  to  the  school. 

Although  masters,  matrons  and  teachers  have  earnestly 
tried  to  overcome  the  handicap  imposed  by  the  congested 
conditions  of  cottages  and  schoolrooms,  the  results  have  not 
been  wholly  satisfactory.  The  assembly  hall  is  entirely  in- 
adequate as  a  meeting  place  for  all  the  boys  at  the  present 
time,  and  a  new  building  for  assembly  purposes  should  be 
asked  for  and  the  assembly  hall  could  then  be  made  into  two 
good  classrooms.  Individual  and  special  attention  has  been 
given  the  boys  in  the  classrooms  as  much  as  the  crowded 
conditions  have  permitted.  A  few  have  taken  up  high  school 
work.    Excellent  work  has  been  done  in  the  drawing  and  slovd 
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classes.  The  teaching  staff,  I  am  glad  to  say,  remains  nearly 
the  same.  Miss  Lydia  Hiller,  a  successful  teacher  for  over 
seventeen  years  and  acting  principal  for  a  part  of  this  year, 
resigned  in  July.  Mr.  Harry  J.  Butler  has  succeeded  her  as 
principal.  He  has  had  much  experience  with  boys,  both  in 
school  and  playground  activities,  and  is  successfully  meeting 
his  problems  here. 

The  band,  under  the  instruction  of  our  new  bandmaster, 
has  won  much  praise  in  public  performances,  and  has  afforded 
much  pleasure  to  both  officers  and  boys  in  the  institution. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  physical  development 
and  play  of  the  boys.  During  the  winter  months  constant 
use  is  made  of  the  swimming  pool  and  gymnasium.  An  indoor 
athletic  meet  in  which  every  boy  in  the  school  took  part  was 
one  of  the  enjoyable  events.  In  the  summer  baseball  is  a 
feature,  many  competitive  games  being  played,  not  only 
between  cottage  teams,  but  with  teams  from  other  schools, 
most  of  them  being  played  on  our  grounds,  for  the  benefit 
of  ail  the  boys. 

The  farm  and  gardens  have  made  good  returns  for  the  year. 
All  cultivated  crops,  except  potatoes,  have  exceeded  our  ex- 
pectations. The  hay  crop  was  not  so  abundant  as  last  year. 
By  clearing  shrubs  and  rocks  from  the  Riverview  pasture  we 
are  able  each  year  to  add  more  land  for  cultivation. 

The  dairy  herd  has  been  much  improved.  Several  of  the 
cows  found  to  be  unprofitable  milkers  have  been  used  for  beef. 
We  purchased  one  registered  Holstein  bull  calf  and  six  pure- 
bred heifer  calves,  hoping  in  time  to  have  only  pure-bred 
animals.  Prof.  J.  C.  McNutt  of  the  Department  of  Animal 
Industry  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  made  a 
survey  of  the  stock  and  farm  buildings  in  June,  and  made 
a  favorable  report  of  his  findings. 

The  changes  in  the  buildings  at  Riverview  Cottage,  in- 
cluding the  moving  of  shed  and  ice  house  and  remodeling  the 
interior  of  the  barn,  allow  the  work  there  to  be  performed 
more  satisfactorily  and  improve  the  appearance  of  the  cottage 
grounds.  Two  small  buildings  moved  from  the  Bailey  place 
will  be  used  for  housing  poultry,  as  we  plan  to  make  poultry 
raising  a  feature  at  Riverview. 
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An  example  of  the  work  that  the  instructors  and  boys  of 
the  industrial  classes  have  done  is  the  repairing  of  the  roof  of 
Wayside  Cottage,  which  was  damaged  by  fire,  and  the  putting 
of  windows  in  the  north  side  of  the  general  kitchen,  thus 
giving  much-needed  light  and  ventilation.  Ordinary  repairs 
and  the  general  up-keep  of  the  institution  have  occupied  much 
of  the  time  of  the  boys  of  the  industrial  classes.  When  poles 
and  wires  were  installed  to  connect  the  school  with  the  electric 
current  furnished  by  the  Westborough  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany, the  boys  with  their  instructors  did  all  the  work.  The 
purchase  of  electricity  for  the  summer  months  resulted  in  a 
very  material  saving  of  coal,  and  some  saving  in  labor. 

Additional  needs  of  the  school  are  storage  facilities  for 
fruit  and  vegetables  and  for  flour  and  grains,  and  a  shed  to 
house  wagons,  carts  and  tools.  I  recommend  that  the  Legis- 
lature be  asked  for  an  appropriation  to  cover  these  needs. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  with  the  exception  of  an  epidemic 
of  influenza  during  the  early  fall  the  general  health  of  the  boys 
has  been  good.    Details  will  be  found  in  the  physician's  report. 

Whatever  success  has  been  attained  during  the  year  has 
been  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  co-operation  of  officers  and 
teachers,  and  I  am  especially  grateful  to  them  for  their  loyalty 
and  faithfulness  shown  during  the  influenza  epidemic. 

I  thank  the  trustees  for  their  support  and  encouragement. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  A.   KEELER, 

Superintendent. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys. 


To  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

Summary  of  Work  done. 
Number  of  visits  by  physician,      .... 
Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  out-patients, 
Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital, 
Number  of  different  patients  treated,  out-patients, 
Number  of  different  patients  treated,  ward  patients, 
Average  number  patients  in  hospital  daily, 
Average  number  of  out-patients  in  hospital  daily, 
Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients, 
Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients, 
Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients, 
Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients, 
Number  new  inmates  examined  by  physician,     . 
Number  inmates  leaving  examined  by  physician, 
Number  inmates  returned  examined  by  physician, 
Number  inmates  leaving  school  examined  by  nurse, 
Number  inmates  returned  examined  by  nurse,    . 
Number  inmates  sent  to  other  hospitals, 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,   . 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
Number  of  operations  performed,  . 
Number  of  inmates  whose  vision  was  tested, 
Number  of  inmates  given  glasses,  . 
Number  of  inmates  whose  eyes  were  treated, 
Number  of  inmates  whose  ears  were  treated, 
Number  of  inmates  whose  nose  and  throat  were  treated, 
Special  cases:  — 

Pneumonia, 

Mumps, 

German  measles, 

Diphtheria, 

Hemorrhage  in  brain, 


25 
24 


280 

7,240 

485 

2,313 

176 

5 

24 

65 

11 

10 

0 

399 

209 

34 

183 

65 

49 


7 
31 
20 
59 
38 
20 

2 
2 
6 
5 
1 


The  above  statistical  report  does  not  include  the  months  of 
September  and  October.  During  these  months,  because  of  the 
influenza  epidemic,  we  found  it  impossible  to  keep  up  the 
usual  hospital  reports. 
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This  epidemic  was  the  most  severe  the  school  has  ever 
experienced.  Within  a  period  of  three  weeks  over  250  boys 
were  ill  with  influenza.  The  first  case  came  to  the  hospital 
September  4,  —  a  new  boy  from  Plymouth.  Between  Septem- 
ber 4  and  September  14,  8-  boys  were  in  the  hospital  with 
colds,  all  probably  due  to  grip  infection.  The  disease  did  not 
become  epidemic  until  September  15,  when  7  cases  developed. 
From  this  time  on  the  number  of  cases  increased  daily  until 
September  20,  when  45  boys  came  down  in  a  single  day.  The 
hospital  was  quickly  overrun,  and  we  were  obliged  to  occupy 
Wachusett  Cottage,  then  Worcester,  then  Chauncey  and  finally 
Lyman.  For  a  time  we  had  over  200  boys  in  bed,  besides  a 
large  number  of  the  officers.  The  problem  of  obtaining  nurses, 
or,  in  fact,  help  of  any  kind,  was  most  serious,  but  on  the 
whole  we  were  very  fortunate  in  this  respect.  The  sickest 
boys  were  taken  to  the  hospital  as  soon  as  we  could  make  room 
for  them,  where  they  were  under  the  constant  supervision 
of  Miss  Pettigrew,  assisted  by  a  number  of  trained  nurses 
from  Worcester  and  Framingham.  The  boys  who  were  danger- 
ously ill  were  provided  with  special  nurses  day  and  night. 
We  had  17  well-defined  cases  of  pneumonia  following  the 
influenza,  4  of  which  cases  were  fatal.  It  was  not  until  Octo- 
ber 8  that  we  were  again  able  to  accommodate  all  the  sick 
boys  at  the  hospital.  From  that  time  to  the  present  we 
have  continued  to  have  a  few  new  cases,  —  5  in  October  and 
about  12  in  November.  The  total  number  of  influenza  cases 
to  date  is  364,  exclusive  of  the  officers  and  nurses. 

Aside  from  the  grip  epidemic  we  have  had  but  little  sickness. 
I  think  we  have  never  had  as  little  during  the  winter  months 
as  we  had  this  past  year,  —  probably  due  to  the  steady  cold 
weather.  We  had  as  usual  a  few  contagious  cases,  —  5  of 
diphtheria,  6  of  German  measles,  2  of  mumps,  and  also  2  cases 
of  pneumonia,  aside  from  those  already  referred  to. 

We  had  1  fatal  accident,  due  to  a  fall,  which  caused  hemor- 
rhage in  the  brain.  We  also  had  2  appendix  cases  and  1  hernia 
case,  which  were  operated  on  at  the  Massachusetts  General 

Hospital. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.   H.  AYER, 

Physician. 
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STATISTICS   CONCERNING  BOYS. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys. 


Table  3.  — ■  Number  received  at  and  leaving  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1918. 

Boys  in  school  Nov.  30,  1917, 494 

Received:  —  Committed, 419 

Returned  from  places, 292 

Returned  "  boarded-out "  boys,  ....     69 

Runaways  captured, 182 

Returned  from  hospitals, 24 

Transferred  from  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  .       2 

Returned  from  funerals, 6 

Returned  from  visits  to  sick  relatives,       .       .5 
Returned  on  account  of  illness,   ....       2 


Whole  number  in  the  school  during  the  twelve  months, 
Released  :  —  Paroled  to  parents  and  relatives, 
Paroled  to  others  than  relatives, 
Paroled  to  make  their  own  way, 

Boarded  out, 

Runaways,      .        .        .        . 

Sent  to  hospitals, 

Turned  over  to  police, 
Transferred  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
Entered  United  States  Navy, 
Entered  United  States  Army, 
Recommitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
Transferred  to  Massachusetts  Reformatory, 
Released  to  funerals,    .       .       .  *     . 
Released  to  Elmira  Reformatory, 

Deceased, 

Released  to  visit  sick  relatives,  .        . 


Remaining  in  school  Nov.  30,  1918, 


390 

141 

7 

169 

183 

28 

2 

14 

5 

3 

1 

2 

5 

1 

5 

6 


1,001 
1 1,495 


962 


533 


1  This  represents  919  individuals. 
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Table  4.  — •  Commitments  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  from  the  several  coun- 
ties during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918,  and  previously. 


Counties. 


Year 

ending  Nov. 

30,  1918. 


Previously. 


Totals. 


Barnstable, 
Berkshire, 
Bristol,  . 
Dukes,   . 
Essex,     . 
Franklin, 
Hampden, 
Hampshire, 
Middlesex, 
Nantucket, 
Norfolk, 
Plymouth , 
Suffolk, 
Worcester, 
Totals, 


4 

5 
49 

1 
55 

6 
37 

5 
112 

1 
20 
15 
72 
37 


100 

379 

1,121 

22 

1,712 

96 

782 

161 

2,411 

22 

651 

265 

2,448 

1,241 


104 
384 

1,170 
23 

1,767 
102 
819 
166 

2,523 

23 

671 

280 

2,520 

1,278 


11,411 


11,830 


Table  5.  —  Nativity  of  parents  of  boys  committed  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
during  past  ten  years. 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Fathers  born  in  United  States, 

25 

26 

16 

25 

24 

12 

23 

23 

30 

27 

Mothers  born  in  United  States, 

14 

14 

23 

21 

25 

29 

20 

20 

26 

48 

Fathers  foreign  born,        .... 

13 

14 

20 

14 

31 

34 

21 

19 

29 

41 

Mothers  foreign  born,       .... 

24 

26 

25 

16 

26 

17 

24 

26 

42 

24 

Both  parents  born  in  United  States, 

42 

29 

43 

37 

35 

24 

33 

32 

53 

49 

Both  parents  foreign  born, 

109 

79 

75 

94 

123 

111 

149 

104 

183 

242 

Nativity  of  both  parents  unknown, 

31 

23 

15 

23 

26 

51 

32 

50 

37 

33 

Nativity  of  one  parent  unknown,    . 

24 

18 

31 

31 

37 

26 

31 

38 

48 

52 

Per  cent  of  American  parentage, 

27 

27 

22 

17 

14 

10 

11 

12 

14 

12 

Per  cent  of  foreign  parentage, 

55 

55 

44 

42 

48 

45 

52 

40 

48 

58 

Per  cent  of  unknown  parentage, 

18 

18 

11 

10 

10 

20 

11 

19 

10 

8 
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Table  6.  —  Nativity  of  boys  committed  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 

past  ten  years. 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Born  in  United  States 

Unknown  nativity,     .... 

198 

30 

4 

158 

20 

2 

152 

40 
5 

190 
24 

1 

222 
31 

1 

234 
10 

2 

282 
7 

249 

7 

1 

333 

49 
3 

363 

53 
3 

Table  7.  —  Ages  of  boys  when  committed  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  Nov.  80,  1918,  and  'previously. 


Age  (Years). 


Committed 

during  Year 

ending  Nov. 

30,  1918. 


Committed 

from 
1885  to  1917. 


Committed 

previous  to 

1885. 


Totals. 


Six,       . 
Seven, 
Eight,  . 
Nine,    . 

Ten,     .        .    ,    . 
Eleven, 
Twelve, 
Thirteen, 
Fourteen,     . 
Fifteen, 
Sixteen, 
Seventeen,  . 
Eighteen  and  over, 
Unknown,    . 
Totals,  . 


4 
13 
41 
51 
72 
99 
127 
12 


4 

28 

90 

224 

441 

893 

1,496 

2,262 

163 

20 

4 

2 

12 


5 
25 
115 
231 
440 
615 
748 
897 
778 
913 
523 
179 
17 
32 


5 

29 

147 

334 

705 

1,107 

1,713 

2,492 

3,167 

1,088 

543 

183 

19 

44 


419 


5,639 


5,518 


11,576 


Table  8.  —  Domestic  condition  of  boys  committed  to  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918. 

Had  parents,        .  - .  297 

Had  no  parents, .  5 

Had  father, 36 

Had  mother, 47 

Had  stepfather, 11 

Had  stepmother, 8 

Had  intemperate  father,    . 130 
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Had  intemperate  mother,  . 

Had  both  parents  intemperate, 

Had  parents  separated, 

Had  attended  church, 

Had  never  attended  church, 

Had  not  attended  school  within  one  year, 

Had  not  attended  school  within  two  years,    . 

Had  been  arrested  before, 

Had  been  inmates  of  other  institutions, 

Had  used  intoxicating  liquor, 

Had  used  tobacco, • 

Were  employed  in  a  mill  or  otherwise  when  arrested, 

Were  attending  school, 

Were  idle, 

Parents  owning  residence, 

Members  of  the  family  had  been  arrested,     . 


2 

27 

23 

417 

2 

10 

5 

330 

80 

23 

185 

114 

195 

81 

59 

96 


Table  9.  —  Length  of  stay  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys  of  all  boys  paroled 
for  first  time  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918. 


Boys. 


Length  of  Stat. 


Years.      Months. 


11. 

11. 

14, 
4, 
5, 
3, 
2, 
4, 
6, 
3, 
1, 
1, 
2, 
1, 


Boys. 


Length  of  Stay. 


Years.       Months. 


Total  number  paroled  for  first  time  during  year,  386;    average  length  of  stay  in  the  school, 
.14  months. 


1  Or  less. 
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Table  10.  —  Offences  for  which  boys  were  committed  to  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  during  year  ending  Nov.  80,  1918. 

Assault, 8 

Breaking  and  entering, 101 

Delinquent  child, 65 

Larceny, 173 

Transferred  from  custody  of  State  Board  of  Charity,  ....  25 

Stubbornness, 32 

Running  away, 3 

Cruelty  to  horse,         .* 1 

Carrying  firearms,  malicious  injury  to  real  estate,       ....  2 

Setting  fires, 2 

Forgery, 2 

Trespassing, 2 

Violating  regulations  of  Middlesex  County  Training  School,      .       .  3 


Total  number  committed, 


419 


Table  11.  —  Comparative  table,  showing  average  number  of  inmates,  new 
commitments  and  releases,  for  past  ten  years,  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 


Year. 

Average 

Number  of 

Inmates. 

New 
Commit- 
ments. 

Paroled. 

Released 
otherwise 
than  by 
paroling. 

1908-09, 
1909-10, 
1910-11, 
1911-12, 
1912-13, 
1913-14, 
1914-15, 
1915-16, 
1916-17, 
1917-18, 

408.23 
358.56 
324.30 
358.59 
408.39 
446.31 
442.00 
448.50 
467.68 
500.07 

232 
180 
197 
215 
254 
246 
289 
257 
384 
419 

374 
403 
354 
394 
433 
442 
545 
497 
574 
715 

96 
78 
112 
152 
176 
162 
128 
183 
264 
247 

Average 

for  t 

jn  ye 

ars, 

416.33 

267.3 

473.1 

159.8 
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Table  12.  —  Some  comparative  statistics,  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

A.     Average  age  of  boys  released  on  parole  for  past  ten  years. 


Years. 

Years. 

1909, 

.     15.59 

1914,      . 

.     15.23 

1910, 

.     15.16 

1915, 

.     15.83 

1911,      . 

.     15.44 

1916, 

.     15.61 

1912, 

.     15.63 

1917, 

.     14.33 

1913,      . 

.     15.09 

1918,      . 

.     14.06 

B.     Average  time  spent  in  the  institution  for  past  ten  years. 


Months. 

Months. 

1909,      . 

.     18.93 

1914, 

.     17.24 

1910,      . 

.     18.77 

1915,      . 

.     16. 12 

1911,      . 

.     18.49 

1916, 

.     15.47 

1912,      . 

.     19.76 

1917, 

.     14.43 

1913,      . 

.     18.42 

1918, 

.        .     12.14 

C.     Average  age  at  commitment  for  past  ten  years. 


Years. 

Years. 

1909, 

.     13.36 

1914,      . 

.     13.27 

1910, 

.     13.34 

1915, 

.     13.18 

1911,      . 

.     13.57 

1916, 

.     13.02 

1912,      . 

.     13.28 

1917,      .       : 

.     12.98 

1913,      . 

.     13.22 

1918, 

.     12.91 

D.     Number  of  boys  returned  to  the  school  for  any  cause  for  past  ten  years. 


1909, 

217 

1914,      . 

377 

1910, 

233 

1915,      . 

...         405 

1911, 

274 

1916, 

386 

1912,      . 

374 

1917, 

279 

1913,      . 

410 

1918,      . 

361 
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E.     Weekly 

per  capita  cost  of  the  institution  for  past  ten 

years. 

Yeab. 

Gross. 

Net. 

Year. 

Gross. 

Net. 

1909, 

$4.88 

$4.86 

1914,         .... 

$5.26 

$5.23 

1910, 

5.68 

5.62 

■1915,         .... 

5.37 

5.31 

1911, 

6.39 

6.35 

1916,          .... 

5.44 

5.42 

1912, 

6.25 

6.23 

1917 

5.90 

5.89 

1913, 

5.51 

5.48 

1918,          .... 

7.00 

6.98 

Table  13.  —  Literacy  of  boys  admitted  to  Lyman  School  for-  Boys  during 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918. 


In  1st  grade,  . 

In  2d  grade,   . 

In  3d  grade,   . 

In  4th  grade, 

In  5th  grade, 

In  6th  grade, 

In  7th  grade, 

In  8th  grade, 

In  9th  grade, 

In  high  school, 

Special  class, 

Never  went  to  school, 

Industrial  class,     . 


3 

21 

29 

73 

83 

87 

65 

33 

7 

9 

6 

1 

2 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys. 


To  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

I  respectfully   submit  the  following  report  of   the  finances 
of  this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918:  — 

Cash  Account. 
Balance  Dec.  1,  1917 $4,142  99 

Receipts. 
Institution  Receipts. 
Sales :  — 

Food $6  49 

Clothing  and  materials,    .  32  00 

Heat,  light  and  power,      .  .  12  88 

Farm  and  stable :  — 

Cows  and  calves,  $40  00 

Hides,  .  .  21  30 

Vegetables,  .         138  00 


199  30 

Repairs,  ordinary,    .  .  .  147  46 

$398  13 

Miscellaneous  receipts :  — 

Interest  on  bank  balances,         ....  97  73 


495  86 


Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 
Maintenance  appropriations:  — 

Balance  of  1917 $3,755  82 

Advance  money  (amount  on  hand  November  30) ,  7,000  00 

Approved  schedules  of  1918,      .  $165,411  21 

Less  returned,  .  .  .  5  00 

165,406  21 


176,162  03 

Special  appropriations,         ........  3,203  64 

Lyman  trust  fund  income,  approved  schedules,  1918,         .  .  .  627  47 


Total, $184,631  99 

Payments. 

To  treasury  of  Commonwealth,  institution  receipts,  .          .          .             $495  86 
Maintenance  appropriations :  — 

Balance  November  schedule,  1917,    .          .          .  $7,828  81 

Eleven  months'  schedules,  1918,         .          .          .  165,406  21 

November  advances,         .....  3,748  56 

176,983  58 


Amount  carried  forward,         .......      $177,479  44 
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Amount  brought  forward, 


.77,479  44 


Special  appropriations :  — 

Approved    schedules,    1918,    and    balance    July 

schedule,  1917, 

November  advances,         ..... 

Lyman  trust  fund  income,  approved  schedules,  1918, 


5,273  64 
9  80 


3,283  44 
627  47 


Balance,  Nov.  30,  1918: 
In  bank, 
In  office, 


Total, 


5,195  37 

46  27 


3,241  64 


$184,631  99 


Maintenance. 


Appropriation,  current  year, 
Expenses  (as  analyzed  below), 


$182,240  00 
182,225  53 


Balance  reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth, 


$14  47 


Analysis  of  Expenses 
Salaries,  wages:  — 

Chas.  A.  Keeler,  superintendent, 

General  administration, 

Medical  service, 

Ward  service  (male), 

Ward  service  (female), 

Repairs, 

Farm  and  stable, 

Grounds, 


Religious  instruction:  — 
Catholic, 

Jewish,  .  .  . 

Protestant, 


Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses: 
Advertising,    .... 
Automobiles, 

Automobile  repairs  and  supplies, 
Postage,  .... 

Printing  and  binding, 
Stationery  and  office  supplies,  . 
Telephone  and  telegraph, 

Travel, 

Sundries  (reports),  .  . 

Freight,  .... 


Amount  carried  forward, 


$2,700  00 

11,741  11 

1,400  00 

18,805  07 

16,841  83 

2,915  02 

2,796  88 

590  63 

$57,790  54 

$918  01 

245  00 

387  50 

1,550  51 

$1  07 

186  40 

400  78 

572  40 

179  60 

500  81 

450  75 

841  29 

18  08 

36  89 

3,188  07 

$62,529  12 
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Amount  brought  forward, 

Food:  — 

Butter,  .... 

Butterine, 

Beans,    .... 

Bread,  crackers,  etc., 

Canned  soups, 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc.,    . 

Cheese, 

Eggs 

Flour,     .... 

Fish  (fresh,  cured  and  canned) 

Fruit  (fresh), 

Fruit  (dried  and  preserved), 

Lard  and  substitutes, 

Macaroni  and  spaghetti,  . 

Meats,   .... 

Milk  (fresh  and  substitutes), 

Molasses  and  syrups, 

Peanut  butter,  pie  filling,  etc., 

Potatoes, 

Seasonings  and  condiments, 

Sugar,    .... 

Tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  etc.,     . 

Yeast,  baking  powder,  etc., 

Freight, 


Clothing  and  materials:  — 
Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers, 
Clothing  (outer), 
Clothing  (under), 
Dry  goods  for  clothing,     . 
Hats  and  caps, 
Leather  and  shoe  findings, 
Machinery  for  manufacturing, 
Socks  and  smallwares, 
Freight, 


Furnishings  and  household  supplies : 
Beds,  bedding,  etc., 
Carpets,  rugs,  etc., 
Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc., 
Fire  hose  and  extinguishers, 
Furniture,  upholstery,  etc., 
Kitchen  and  household  wares,  . 
.  Laundry  supplies  and  materials, 
Lavatory  supplies  and  disinfectants, 
Table  linen,  paper  napkins,  towels,  etc. 
Freight,  ..... 

Electric  lamps,         .... 


Amount  carried  forward, 


-No.  93. 
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$62,529  12 

$341  11 

1,435  61 

2,245  12 

357  82 

27  92 

2,963  87 

181  30 

1,103  43 

9,842  51 

1,678  50 

47  58 

496  03 

915  89 

166  35 

8,130  44 

11  80 

926  21 

658  10 

20  00 

606  52 

1,766  19 

636  99 

433  55 

448  95 

35,441  79 

$843  76 

4,693  70 

1,637  12 

4,262  57 

148  66 

4,099  43 

542  89 

1,691  35 

126  09 

18,045  57 

$648  47 

115  54 

483  63 

285  00 

143  03 

1,469  98 

1,781  21 

294  14 

488  12 

85  26 

439  38 

6,233  76 

. 

$122,250  24 
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Amount  brought  forward, 

Medical  and  general  care :  — 
Books,  periodicals,  etc.,    . 
Entertainments,  games,  etc., 
Funeral  expenses,    . 
Ice  and  refrigeration, 
Manual  training  supplies, 
Medicines  (supplies  and  apparatus), 
Medical  attendance  (extra), 
Return  of  runaways, 
School  books  and  supplies, 
Matches,         .... 
Trunks,  handbags,  etc.,    . 
Water,    ..... 
Freight,  .  ... 

Sewer  rental  and  repairs, 


Heat,  light  and  power:  — 
Coal,      .  .  ... 

Freight  on  coal  and  other  expenses,  . 
Electricity,      ..... 

Oil, 

Operating  supplies  for  boilers  and  engines, 
Freight,            ..... 
Wood 


Farm  and  stable :  — 
Bedding  materials, 
Blacksmithing  and  supplies, 
Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs, 
Dairy  equipment  and  supplies, 
Fencing  materials,  . 
Fertilizers, 
Grain,  etc., 
Hay,      . 

Harnesses  and  repairs, 
Horses, 
Cows,     . 
Other  live  stock, 
Rent, 

Spraying  materials, 
Stable  and  barn  supplies, 
Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc., 
Trees,  vines,  seeds,  etc.,   . 
Veterinary  services,  supplies,  etc., 
Freight,  .... 

Repairs,  ordinary:  — 

Cement,  lime,  crushed  stone,  etc., 
Electrical  work  and  supplies,     . 
Hardware,  iron,  steel,  etc., 
Labor  (not  on  pay  roll) ,  . 

Amounts  carried  forward, 


$122,250  24 

$209 

17 

434 

57 

125 

15 

221 

51 

136 

63 

766 

01 

709 

20 

1,369 

08 

489 

05 

7 

42 

185 

40 

1,108 

34 

25 

44 

619 

00 

6,405  97 

$21,263 

05 

12,509 

36 

1,381 

90 

417 

55 

208 

84 

14 

04 

35 

00 

35,829  74 

$172 

60 

111 

99 

97 

15 

75 

05 

63 

93 

790 

00 

8,689 

20 

56 

00 

152 

65 

265 

00 

1,239 

70 

38 

00 

353 

27 

133 

76 

30 

09 

685 

37 

428 

14 

150 

59 

125 

61 

13,658  10 

$98  40 

1,060 

09 

217 

21 

149 

63 

$1,525  33 

$178,144  05 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 


,525  33      $178,144  05 


Repairs,  ordinary  —  Con. 

Lumber,  etc.  (including  finished  products), 

633  45 

Paint,  oil,  glass,  etc., 

734  10 

Plumbing  and  supplies,    . 

211  05 

Roofing  and  materials, 

75  51 

Steam  fittings  and  supplies, 

429  42 

Tools,  machines,  etc., 

93  66 

Boilers,  repairs, 

97  53 

Engines,  repairs, 

155  60 

Freight, 

99  62 

Machinery  repairs, 

26  21 

4,081  48 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance,     . 

$182,225  53 

Special  Appropriations. 
Balance  Dec.  1,  1917,  .  .  . 

Appropriations  for  fiscal  year,       .... 

Total 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  annexed) , 
Reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth, 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1918, 


$2,694  38 
10,870  50 


$13,564  38 

$8,703  64 

72 

8,704  36 

$4,860  02 


Resources  and  Liabilities. 
Resources. 
Cash  on  hand,    ....... 

November  cash  vouchers  (paid  from  advance  money) :  — 
Account  of  maintenance,  .  $3,748  56 

Account   of   special   appropria- 
tions, ....  9  80 


Due  from  treasury  of  Commonwealth  from  avail- 
able appropriation  account  November,  1918, 
schedule,  ....... 


Liabilities. 


53,241  64 

3,758  36 
9,819  32 


Schedule  of  November  bills, 


$16,819  32 
$16,819   32 


Per  Capita. 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  500.7. 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $182,225.53. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $6.9988. 
Receipt  from  sales,  $398.13. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0152. 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $97.73. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0037. 
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VALUATION   OF  PROPERTY. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys. 
Nov.  30,  1918. 


Real  Estate. 


Land. 
37  acres,  147  rods  grounds  (about  buildings), 
103  acres,  140  rods  mowing, 
87  \  acres  tillage,   . 
13|  acres  orchard, 
11  acres,  45  rods  woodland, 
115  acres  pasture, 

19  acres,  49  rods  waste  and  miscellaneous, 
%o  acre  railroad  siding,       .... 


Buildings 
Willow  Park  cottage,   . 
Maple  cottage, 
Elms  cottage, 

Chauncey  and  Lyman  cottages, 
Gables  cottage, 
Hillside  cottage,    . 
Worcester  and  Wachusett  cottages, 
Oak  cottage,  .... 
Bowlder  cottage,  . 
Wayside  cottage,  .        .        . 
Bailey  (now  Davitt)  cottage, 
Administration  building, 
The  Inn, 
Storehouse,     . 
School  building, 
Power  station, 
Greenhouse,   . 
Scale  building, 
Hospital, 
Piggery, 
Cow  barn, 
Creamery  building, 
Hen  houses,   . 

Amounts  carried  forward,     . 


$10,774  81 

13,503  75 

10,002  06 

1,710  00 

338  43 

2,875  00 

729  04 

200  00 


$5,000  00 

3,700  00 

22,000  00 

38,000  00 

9,000  00 

15,000  00 

47,000  00 

16,000  00 

17,000  00 

5,900  00 

5,500  00 

11,100  00 

1,000  00 

12,300  00 

43,400  00 

44,043  00 

2,000  00 

500  00 

12,000  00 

1,000  00 

14,500  00 

1,436  00 

1,200  00 


$40,133  09 


$328,579  00     $40,133  09 
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Amounts  brought  j  or  ward, 

Horse  barn  and  fire  station, 
Superintendent's  house, 
Superintendent's  barn, 
Superintendent's  summer  house 
Ice  house, 
Subways, 
Heating  system,    . 
Hot-water  system, 
Sewerage  system, 

Berlin  house  and  grounds, 
Berlin  barn  and  sheds, 
Berlin  land,  90  acres,   . 


$328,579  00     $40,133  09 

7,980  00 

3,500  00 

600  00 

50  00 

1,550  00 

6,765  00 

10,049  00 

3,465  00 

10,650  00 

373,188  00 


53,400  00 
1,500  00 
1,100  00 


6,000  00 


Total  real  estate,  . $419,321  09 


Personal  Property. 


Personal  property,        .       . 

Total  valuation  of  property, 


146,612  36 


,933  45 
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STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys. 


Number  in  the  Institution. 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year, 

494 

- 

494 

1,001 

- 

1,001 

Number  passing  out  of  the  institution  during  the  year, 

962 

- 

962 

Number  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 

533 

- 

533 

Daily  average  attendance  {i.e.,  number  of  inmates  actually 

present)  during  the  year. 
Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  year, 

500.70 

48.50 

42.69 

500.70 
91.19 

Number  in  Care  of  Parole  Department. 
Number  on  visiting  list  of  the  Parole  Department,  Nov.  30,  1918, 
Number  coming  of  age  during  the  year,  and  thus  dropped  from  the 

Parole  Department, 

Employees  of  Parole  Department, 

Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 
Current  expenses:  — 

1.  Salaries  and  wages, $57,790  54 

2.  Clothing, 18,045  57 

3.  Subsistence, 35,441  79 

4.  Ordinary  repairs, 4,081  48 

5.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses,    .  66,866  15 


1,487 

171 
13 


Extraordinary  expenses :  — 

1.  Permanent  improvements  to  existing  buildings, 


$182,225  53 
8,783  44 


Total  for  institution, $191,008  97 

Expenditures  for  Parole  Department. l 

Salaries  for  visitors, $15,841  34 

Other  expenses, 12,856  16 

Board  of  boys  under  fourteen,    ....        15,930  98 
Instruction  in  public  schools  of  boys  boarded 

out, 1,614  45 

$46,242  93 


1  The  Parole  Department  handles  the  parole  work  of  two  institutions,  —  the  Lyman  School 
for  Boys  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  separate  the  expenses 
for  the  two  divisions  of  the  work;  the  above  figures  are,  therefore,  those  for  the  Parole  Depart- 
ment of  both  institutions,  except  that  "boarded  boys  under  fourteen"  and  "instruction  in 
public  schools  of  boys  boarded  out"  apply  only  to  the  Lyman  School. 
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Notes  on  current  expenses :  — 

1.  Salaries  and  wages  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  and  directors, 

if  any. 

2.  Clothing  includes  shoes,  and  also  materials  for  clothing  and  shoes 

if  they  are  manufactured  in  the  institution. 

3.  Ordinary  repairs  include  all  of  those  which  simply  maintain  the 

buildings  in  condition,  without  adding  to  them.  Any  repairs  which 
are  of  the  nature  of  additions  should  be  classed  with  permanent 
improvements. 

4.  This  item  includes  everything  not  otherwise  provided  for,  e.g.,  fur- 

niture, bedding,  laundry  supplies,  medicines,  engineer's  supplies, 
postage,  freight,  etc. 

Executive  head  of  the  institution:   Charles  A.  Keeler. 
Executive  head  of  Parole  Department:  Walter  A.  Wheeler. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AT 
SHIRLEY. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S   REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

Events  at  the  school  during  the  past  year  have  been  of  the 
usual  routine  sort.  In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  ade- 
quate employees,  the  boys  have  responded  well,  and  much 
work  has  been  done  on  the  farm  and  in  bettering  the  general 
appearance  of  the  institution. 

Construction. 

The  foundation  for  a  new  cottage  has  been  completed, 
$2,000  being  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

The  new  water  system  has  given  more  than  a  year  of  service 
and  is  apparently  entirely  satisfactory. 

Once  more  I  must  call  your  attention  to  the  need  of  a  new 
hospital,  and  a  new  kitchen  and  laundry  building.  All  of  this 
equipment  as  originally  installed  was  considered  only  tempo- 
rary, and  the  school  has  long  since  outgrown  its  capacity. 
Before  the  new  kitchen  and  laundry  building  is  planned  I 
would  suggest  that  you  seriously  consider  the  question  of  a 
congregate  dining  room.  Such  a  dining  room  would  be  of 
advantage  as  far  as  cost  of  feeding  is  concerned,  and  I  believe 
would  offer  as  good,  if  not  better,  opportunity  for  training 
the  boys  in  table  conduct;  furthermore,  it  would  relieve  the 
cottage  masters  and  matrons  from  being  in  contact  with  the 
boys  as  continuously  as  they  are  at  present.  Such  relief 
would  make  for  better  work  when  in  direct  charge  of  their 
bovs. 
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Health. 

The  general  health  of  the  school  has  continued  excellent. 
On  March  17  one  boy  died  suddenly  of  acute  peritonitis.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  epidemic  of  influenza  we  had  110  cases  among 
the  boys  and  10  among  the  staff  members  (of  which  number 
5  boys  and  1  staff  member  developed  pneumonia),  with  no 
deaths. 

Our  boys  gain  rapidly  in  weight  while  at  the  school,  and 
almost  without  exception  their  physical  condition  is  excep- 
tionally good  when  they  are  released  upon  parole. 


Recreation. 
It  has  been  possible  to  give  this  phase  of  the  school  life 
additional  attention.  There  has  developed  much  interest  in 
the  production  of  bits  of  drama  and  comedy  by  groups  of  boys 
in  the  different  cottages.  A  new  moving-picture  machine  has 
been  a  source  of  much  enjoyment,  and  during  the  coming 
winter  arrangements  have  been  made  for  educational  films 
to  be  sent  each  week  from  the  Bureau  of  Economics  at  Wash- 
ington. It  is  planned  to  have  at  least  one  evening  a  week 
devoted  to  some  sort  of  lecture  or  talk,  which  should  increase 
the  general  fund  of  information  of  the  boys. 

Farm. 
A  great  effort  was  made  to  have  the  farm  as  productive  as 
possible  during  the  past  year.  The  value  of  the  total  produc- 
tion of  farm  crops  used  for  food  was  $29,550,  as  against  $22,893 
the  previous  year.  This  means  that  61  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  our  total  food  consumption  came  from  the  farm.  Following 
is  a  comparative  list  of  the  more  valuable  products  produced :  — 


1918. 


1917. 


Poultry  (pounds), 
Pork  (pounds),  . 
Beef  (pounds),  . 
Eggs  (dozens),  . 
Milk  (quarts), 
Vegetables  (bushels), 
Fruits  (bushels), 


982 

2.764H 

12,017 

17,201 

4,049 

8,864 

2,338 

3,037 

154,784 

131,097 

9,818 

4,457 

552 

609H 
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Genekal. 

The  policy  of  considering  individually  each  case  to  be  paroled, 
and  paroling  the  boy  on  the  merits  of  his  case  alone,  has  been 
continued  as  during  the  past  few  years.  The  average  length 
of  stay  of  first  commitments  for  the  year  past  was  ten  and 
one-half  months  as  against  eleven  and  three-quarters  months 
for  the  year  previous.  That  this  may  not  be  a  clear  gain  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  86  boys  were  returned  for  violation 
of  parole,  whereas  only  61  were  returned  during  the  previous 
year.  The  increased  number  returned  is  particularly  disturb- 
ing in  view  of  the  good  industrial  conditions  existing  during 
the  year,  which  should  have  tended  to  keep  the  weaklings 
afloat.  There  were  also  many  potential  parole  failures  who 
enlisted  in  the  army  and  navy.  Is  the  length  of  stay  at  the 
school  too  short  as  the  institution  is  now  organized,  or  has 
the  Parole  Department  been  unable  to  cope  with  the  increased 
number  turned  over  to  them,  —  i.e.,  262  this  year  as  against 
208  the  year  previous,  —  or  is  there  some  other  factor  to  be 
considered?  In  this  connection  I -also  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  year  we  have  had  committed  to  us  289 
boys  as  against  258  the  year  previous,  and  have  dealt  with 
585  different  individuals  as  against  507  the  previous  year. 

The  increased  number  of  boys  returned  from  parole  is 
developing  a  situation  which  needs  attention.  We  have  had 
constantly  with  us  during  the  past  year  between  20  and  25 
of  these  boys,  and  the  outlook  is  that  we  will  have  more  of 
them  if  industrial  conditions  do  not  continue  exceptionally 
good.  These  boys  are  apt  to  be  of  the  "wise  guy"  type,  who 
do  not  take  their  training  as  kindly  as  the  new  boys,  and  are 
more  prone  to  bring  in  stories  of  successful  crookedness.  I 
thoroughly  believe  they  should  not  mingle,  as  they  do  at 
present,  with  boys  who  are  in  the  institution  for  the  first 
time,  and  those  who  are  under  discipline.  I  am  endeavoring 
to  segregate  my  new  boys  without  increasing  the  present  force 
of  masters.  Placing  returned  paroles  in  a  separate  cottage 
would  entail  the  engaging  of  two  more  masters,  but  I  believe 
the  expense  of  this  would  be  thoroughly  warranted. 

With  the  completion  of  the  new  central  building,   we  are 
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fitted,  so  far  as  physical  equipment  is  concerned,  to  do  work 
of  a  very  high  grade.  The  matter  of  general  care  of  the  boys,, 
housing  and  the  like,  is  pretty  well  standardized;  and  although 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  we  can  improve  in  this  direc- 
tion, our  real  advance  must  be  towards  a  more  intensive 
character   study   and   training   for   character  development. 

Although  industry  should  be  the  backbone  of  our  system,  I 
believe  no  boy  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  school  for 
any  great  length  of  time  without  several  hours  a  week  of  real 
mental  effort.  For  those  who  may  be  classed  as  illiterates, 
and  for  those  who  have  not  reached  the  fifth  grade,  this  is 
provided;  but  for  the  others  I  believe  special  courses  should 
be  developed  in  literary  work,  in  debating,  in  some  sort  of 
general  science,  —  possibly  history  and  the  like.  It  might 
be  possible  to  hold  night  school,  say  three  nights  a  week,  if 
teachers  could  be  secured  for  this  work. 

Furthermore,  as  character  building  is  our  chief  aim,  I 
believe  we  ought  to  have  the  services  of  a  psychologist  who 
can  make  such  determinations  as  to  mentality  as  are  possible 
in  a  direct  way,  and  who  also  will  be  a  man  capable  of  assist- 
ing us  in  character  analysis.  Our  ideal  should  be  to  have  an 
analysis  of  each  boy  who  comes  to  us,  and  the  boy's  training 
based  upon  such  an  analysis. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  between 
350  and  400  of  our  former  boys  who  are  in  the  service  of  the 
army  and  navy,  —  4  at  least  having  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  medal,  and  we  have  learned  of  5  who  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  P.  CAMPBELL, 

Superintendent. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 


To  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

The  report  of  the  physician  at  the  Industrial  School  for 
Boys,  at  Shirley,  for  the  year  1918,  is  hereby  respectfully 
submitted. 

The  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  school  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  has  been  excellent. 

Until  the  advent  of  the  influenza,  in  September,  there  was 
no  epidemic  of  any  kind,  and  the  attention  of  the  physician 
was  occupied  mostly  by  minor  ailments  and  accidents  of 
slight  degree  of  severity. 

Owing  to  the  close  proximity  of  Camp  Devens,  we  were 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  prevent  the  entrance  into  the 
school  of  any  contagious  disease,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  while  the  town  of  Shirley  suffered  considerably  in  this 
respect,  the  school  has  been  more  free  from  infectious  disease 
than  it  has  been  for  a  number  of  years. 

Like  all  other  institutions  and  communities,  our  school  be- 
came infected  with  influenza  during  the  great  pandemic  of  that 
disease  in  September  and  October.  Our  first  cases  occurred 
about  the  middle  of  September,  and  we  were  not  free  from  the 
malady  until  the  latter  part  of  October.  In  all  we  had  110 
inmates  and  10  officers  afflicted  with  the  disease.  As  the 
great  majority  of  cases  occurred  at  the  same  time  we  were 
obliged  to  use  two  cottages  as  emergency  hospitals  and  one  as 
a  convalescent  ward.  Every  boy  who  became  infected  with 
influenza  was  immediately  put  to  bed  and  obliged  to  remain 
there  for  two  weeks,  after  which  time  he  was  treated  as  a 
convalescent  for  one  week  before  returning  to  work.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  physician  the  fact  that  all  of  our  inmates  re- 
covered was  due  to  this  enforced  rest  in  bed  coupled  with  the 
excellent  care  given  them. 
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Although  it  was  at  that  time  almost  an  impossibility  to 
obtain  nurses,  we  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
two, nurses  to  assist  our  regular  nurse  during  the  height  of  the 
epidemic. 

Following  the  influenza  we  had  five  cases  of  pneumonia 
and  three  cases  of  mastoiditis  among  the  boys,  and  one  case 
of  pneumonia  among  the  officers. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  again  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  trustees  the  necessity  of  a  larger  and  better-equipped 
hospital.  Although  the  institution  has  grown  to  three  times 
its  original  size,  we  are  compelled  to  take  care  of  the  health 
of  the  inmates  with  the  same  equipment  we  had  when  the 
population  of  the  school  numbered  only  100,  and  which  was 
then  not  adequate  for  our  needs. 

We  still  continue  the  policy  of  immunizing  all  new  commit- 
ments against  diphtheria  by  means  of  the  toxin-antitoxin 
treatment,  and  have  had  no  recurrence  of  the  epidemic  of 
diphtheria  which  caused  us  so  much  concern  three  years  ago. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  performed  during 
the  year: — 


Number  of  physician's  visits  to  the  school,  .... 

Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital  out-patient  department, 

Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital, 

Total  number  of  different  patients  treated  at  out-patient  depart 

ment, 

Total  number  of  patients  admitted  to  hospital,  .... 
Total  number  of  different  patients  admitted  to  hospital,  . 
Largest  number  of  cases  treated  at  out-patient  department  in  one 

day, ... 

Smallest  number  of  cases  treated  at  out-patient  department  in  one 

day, 

Largest  number  of  patients  in  hospital  in  one  day,    . 
Smallest  number  of  patients  in  hospital  in  one  day,  . 
Number  of  new  inmates  of  school  examined  by  physician, 
Number  of  inmates  examined  by  physician  on  leaving  school,  . 
Number  of  inmates  examined  by  physician  on  return  to  school, 
Number  transferred  to  any  other  hospital  or  institution:  — 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,     . 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,   .       .  .  .  . 

State  Infirmary,  Tewksbury, 

Psychopathic  Hospital, 


531 

3,956 

304 

1,432 
304 
242 

75 

5 

115 

2 

303 

346 

86 

3 
3 

1 
1 
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Operations  performed:  — 

Incision  for  septic  condition,  . 

Suture  of  incised  wounds, 

Fracture  of  clavicle,         .... 

Fracture  of  wrist,  —  radius  at  wrist, 

Fracture  of  tibia,      ..... 

Fracture  of  finger, 

Dislocation  of  humerus,   .... 

Penetrating  wound  of  eye  with  prolapse  of  iris, 

Culturing  of  nose  and  throat, 

Schick  test  administered, 

Number  of  immunizations  by  toxin-antitoxin, 

Etherizations, 

Number  of  new  inmates  during  the  year  whose  vision  was  tested, 
Number  of  new  inmates  during  the   year  whose  hearing  was 

tested, 

Number  of  glasses  prescribed, 


36 
20 


41 
303 
321 

15 
303 

303 

18 


Report  of  Dental  Work  performed  by  Dr.  H 
Number  of  amalgam  fillings, 
Number  of  cement  fillings, 
Number  of  cleanings, 
Number  of  treatments,     . 
Number  of  extractions,    . 


A.  Draffin. 


501 
212 
190 
90 
290 


Respectfully  submitted, 


THOMAS  E.  LILLY, 

Physician. 
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STATISTICS  CONCERNING  BOYS. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 


Table  14.  —  Number  received  at  and  leaving  Industrial  School  for  Boys  for 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918. 

Remaining  in  the  school  Nov.  30,  1917, 244 

Committed  during  the  year, 289 

Received  from  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  on  transfer,      .       .     14 

Returned  from  parole, .       .       .86 

Returned  from  leave  of  absence, 11 

Returned  from  hospitals, .        .5 

*649 

Paroled, 262 

Returned  paroles  placed  out, .       .71 

Granted  leave  of  absence, .12 

Transferred  to  Massachusetts  Reformatory, 4 

Taken  to  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,     .       4 2 

Taken  to  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 3 3 

Transferred  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys, 2 

Taken  to  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury, 2 

Taken  to  Monson  State  Hospital,    ...       ^       ...       1 

Returned  to  court,  over  or  under  age, 2 

Released  on  majority, 1 

Absent  without  leave,        . 29 

393 

Remaining  in  the  school  Nov.  30,  1918, 256 

Table  15.  —  Nativity  of  'parents  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for 

Boys  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918. 
Both  parents  born  in  the  United  States, 75 


Both  parents  foreign  born, 
Father  native  born  and  mother  foreign, 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  native, 
Mother  foreign  born  and  father  unknown, 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  unknown, 
Mother  native  born  and  father  unknown, 
Nativity  of  both  parents  unknown, 


169 
26 
18 
4 
3 
2 
6 


Total, 303 


1  This  represents  585  individuals.  ' 

2  Released  on  parole  from  Infirmary,  1 . 


Died  while  in  hospital,  1. 
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Table  16.  —  Nativity  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1918. 

Born  in  the  United  States, .     253 

Born  in  foreign  countries, 49 

Italy, .12 

Canada  and  the  Provinces, 10 

Russia, 8 

Portugal  and  Western  Islands, 6 

Austria, 3 

Greece, 3 

England, 2 

Scotland, 2 

Sweden, .2 

Ireland, 1 

Unknown, -1 

Total, 303 


Table  17. — Causes  of  commitment  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School 
for  Boys  during  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1918. 

Larceny, 

Breaking  and  entering  and  larceny, 
Stubborn  child,    . 
Delinquent  child, 


Breaking  and  entering, 

Running  away,    . 

Vagrancy,     .        ... 

Larceny  of  auto, 

Unlawful  appropriation, 

Robbery, 

Assault  and  battery,  . 

Pornication  and  similar  offences, 

Assault  with  intent  to  robr 

Idle  and  disorderly,    . 

Assault, 

Disturbing  the  peace, 

Carrying  weapon, 

Breaking  glass,  defacing  building,  malicious  injury 
property,  train  riding,  forgery,  endangering  safety 
riding  upon  trains,  stealing, 


to  personal 
of  persons 


113 
57 
41 
17 
13 
9 


Total  number  admitted, 303 
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Table  18.  —  Domestic  condition  and  habits  at  time  of  commitment  of  boys 
admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during  year  ending  Nov.  30, 
1918. 

Had  parents  living,  own  or  step,      .        . 228 

Had  father  only, 23 

Had  mother  only, 33 

Parents  unknown, 2 

Both  parents  dead, 13 

Had  stepfather, 15 

Had  stepmother, 17 

Had  intemperate  father, .84 

Had  intemperate  mother,  .               5 

Parents  separated, 26 

Had  members  of  the  family  who  had  been  arrested  or  imprisoned,  .  78 

Had  parents  owning  residence, 42 

Had  not  attended  school  within  one  year, 74 

Had  not  attended  school  within  two  years, 94 

Had  not  attended  school  within  three  years, 54 

Had  been  in  court  before, .        .  123 

Had  used  intoxicating  liquor, 11 

Had  used  tobacco, 243 

Had  been  inmate  of  another  institution, 48 

Table  19.  —  Ages  of  boys  when  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys 

during  year  ending  Nov.  80,  1918. 1 
15-16  years, 133 


16-17  years, 
17-18  years, 
Apparently  over  18, 2 
Apparently  under  15, 


121 

42 

6 

1 


-LULcll, 

Table  20.  — 

Literacy  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918. 

Boys  during 

In  2d  grade, 

2 

In  3d  grade, 

6 

In  4th  grade, 

15 

In  5th  grade, 

.       31 

In  6th  grade, 

.       48 

In  7th  grade, 

.        .       73 

1  The  statute  authorizing  commitments  to  the  school  reads,  "not  less  than  fifteen  nor  more 
than  eighteen  years  of  age." 

2  Including  Lyman  School  transfers. 
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In  8th  grade, 70 

In  9th  grade, 25 

In  high  school, 25 

Special  classes, .  8 

Total, 303 

Table  21.  —  Length  of  stay  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys  of  all  boys  paroled 
for  first  time  during  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1918. 


4, 

2, 
10, 
5, 
10, 
4, 
5, 
5, 


Boys  paroled. 


Length  of  Stay. 


Years.       Months. 


Boys  paroled. 


Length  of  Stay. 


Years.       Months. 


Total  number  paroled  for  the  first  time  during  year,  262;  average  length  of  stay  in  the  school, 
10.52  months. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 


To  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

I   respectfully   submit   the  following  report  of  the  finances 
of  this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918:  — 


Cash  Account. 
Balance  Dec.  1,  1918, $4,449  23 

Receipts. 
Institution  Receipts. 
Sales:  — 

Farm  and  stable :  — 

Cows  and  calves, $261  50 

Miscellaneous  receipts :  — 

Interest  on  bank  balances,         .  $67  27  , 

Sundries,         ....  45  81 


113  08 


374  58 


Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 
Maintenance  appropriations:  — 

Balance  of  1917 $5,529  59 

Advance  money  (amount  on  hand  November  30),  3,000  00 

Approved  schedules  of  1918 98,067  22 


106,596  81 

Special  appropriations,  ........  29,433  55 


Total, $140,854  17 

Payments. 
To  treasury  of  Commonwealth,  institution  receipts,         .  .  .  $374  58 

Maintenance  appropriations:  — 

Balance  November  schedule  1917, 

Eleven  months'  schedules,  1918, 

November  advances,         .  . 

Special  appropriations,  approved  schedules,  . 
Balance,  Nov.  30,  1918:  — 

In  bank,  ...... 

In  office,  ...... 


Total, 


$9,978  82 

98,067  22 

1,653  76 

109,699  80 
29,433  55 

1,346  24 

$1,041  33 
304  91 

$140,854  17 
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Maintenance  . 


Appropriation,  current  year, 
Expenses  (as  analyzed  below), 


Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth, 


$109,434  23 
107,915  66 

$1,518  57 


Analysis  of  Expenses 
Salaries,  wages :  — 

Geo.  P.  Campbell,  superintendent, 

General  administration, 

Medical  service, 

Ward  service  (male), 

Ward  service  (female), 

Repairs, 

Farm  and  stable, 

Religious  instruction :  — 
Catholic, 
Jewish,  . 
Protestant, 


Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses: 
Automobiles, 

Automobile  repairs  and  supplies, 
Postage, 

Stationery  and  office  supplies, 
Telephone  and  telegraph, 
Travel,  .... 
Sundries, 
Freight, 


Food:  — 
Butterine, 

Beans,    .... 
Bread,  crackers,  etc., 
Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc.,    . 
Cheese, 

Eggs,      .... 
Flour,     .... 
Fish  (fresh,  cured  and  canned) 
Fruit  (fresh), 

Fruit  (dried  and  preserved), 
Lard  and  substitutes, 
Macaroni  and  spaghetti, 
Meats,   .... 
Molasses  and  syrups, 
Peanut  butter,  pie  filling,  etc., 
Potatoes, 

Seasonings  and  condiments, 
Sugar,    .... 
Tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  etc.,     . 
Vegetables  (fresh),  . 

Amounts  carried  forward, 


$2,700 

00 

9,260 

85 

1,187 

50 

10,864 

17 

2,983 

69 

6,361 

98 

5,878 

63 

fOQ  OOC  QO 

foy^oo  o-i 

$600  00 

300 

00 

219 

69 

1  1  1  Q  f\Q 

1 , 1 la  Da 

$729  25 

61 

81 

508 

24 

600 

44 

352 

30 

550 

05 

19 

58 

29 

11 

9  R^fl  78 

ijOOU  i  o 

$165 

82 

1,614 

63 

51 

06 

1,460 

15 

94 

07 

112 

31 

6,035 

09 

1,095 

37 

63 

61 

44 

90 

1,178  40 

185 

63 

2,312 

98 

900 

26 

84 

07 

152 

00 

381 

31 

1,011 

80 

525 

86 

39 

36 

$17,508  68        $43,207  29 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 

Food  —  Con. 

Yeast,  baking  powder,  etc., 

Sundries, 

Freight, 

Clothing  and  materials :  — 
Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers, 
Clothing  (outer), 
Clothing  (under),     . 
Dry  goods  for  clothing,    . 
Hats  and  caps, 
Leather  and  shoe  findings, 
Socks  and  smallwares, 
Sundries, 
Freight, 


Furnishings  and  household  supplies:  — 
Beds,  bedding,  etc., 
Carpets,  rugs,  etc., 
Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc., 
Dry  goods  and  smallwares, 
Fire  hose  and  extinguishers, 
Furniture,  upholstery,  etc., 
Kitchen  and  household  wares,  . 
Laundry  supplies  and  materials, 
Lavatory  supplies  and  disinfectants, 
Table  linen,  paper  napkins,  towels,  etc. 
Sundries,         ..... 
Freight,  ..... 

Electric  lamps,         .... 


Medical  and  general  care:  — 
Books,  periodicals,  etc.,    . 
Entertainments,  games,  etc., 
Funeral  expenses,    . 
Manual  training  supplies, 
Medicines  (supplies  and  apparatus), 
Medical  attendance  (extra), 
Return  of  runaways, 
School  books  and  supplies, 
Tobacco,  pipes,  matches, 
Trunks,  handbags,  etc.,    . 
Sundries,         .... 
Freight,  .... 


Heat,  light  and  power :  — 

Coal, 

Freight  on  coal  and  other  expenses,  . 
Electricity,      ..... 

Oil 

Operating  supplies  for  boilers  and  engines, 
Freight,  .  .  .  .  . 


Amount  carried  forward, 


$17,508  68       $43,207  29 


392  62 

210  56 

324  68 

18,436  54 

$2,528  70 

423  00 

2,223  30 

2,968  95 

158  13 

420  88 

800  50 

15  18 

55  47 

9,594  11 

$741  63 

461  86 

1,054  87 

548  00 

148  17 

75  85 

691  55 

874  96 

162  97 

123  62 

30  76 

89  46 

135  66 

5,139  36 

$315  68 

290  15 

63  84 

268  41 

490  42 

152  73 

388  10 

30  75 

22  38 

35  38 

207  61 

50  66 

2,316  01 

$7,071  00 

3,096  71 

1,576  00 

103  78 

149  98 

2  00 

11,999  47 

),692  78 
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Amount  brought  forward, 


),692  78 


Farm  and  stable :  — 

Blacksmithing  and  supplies, 
Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs, 
Dairy  equipment  and  supplies, 
Fencing  materials,  . 
Fertilizers,       .... 
Grain,  etc.,     .... 

Hay 

Harnesses  and  repairs, 

Horses,  .... 

Other  live  stock, 

Rent,     ..... 

Spraying  materials, 

Stable  and  barn  supplies, 

Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc. 

Trees,  vines,  seeds,  etc.,   . 

Veterinary  services,  supplies,  etc., 

Sundries, 

Freight,  .... 

Grounds:  — 

Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc.. 
Trees,  vines,  shrubs,  seeds,  etc., 
Sundries,         .... 
Freight,  .... 


Repairs,  ordinary:  — 

Cement,  lime,  crushed  stone,  etc., 

Electrical  work  and  supplies,     . 

Hardware,  iron,  steel,  etc., 

Lumber,  etc.  (including  finished  products) 

Paint,  oil,  glass,  etc., 

Plumbing  and  supplies,    . 

Roofing  and  materials, 

Steam  fittings  and  supplies, 

Tools,  machines,  etc., 

Boilers,  repairs,        .... 

Sundries,         ..... 

Freight,  ..... 

Repairs  and  renewals :  — 
Veneer  press,  . 

Smokestack,    ..... 
Freight  (on  stack) ,  . 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance,     . 


146  10 

196  34 

38  85 

1,187  55 

7,450  27 

539  55 

148  20 

50  00 

130  00 

105  00 

216  77 

181  70 

1,036  47 

699  51 

154  61 

53  34 

531  65 


$4  50 

98  08 

179  46 


$77  12 
295  13 
431  09 
809  33 
487  58 
562  82 
192  25 
129  74 
213  69 
247  89 
11  54 
69  69 


$100  00 

141  00 

6  40 


13,164  59 


283  02 


3,527  87 


247  40 


$107,915  66 


Special  Appropriations. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1917, 

Appropriations  for  fiscal  year,       .... 

Total, 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  annexed), 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1918,  .... 


$36,983  86 
2,000  00 


$38,983  86 
29,433  55 

$9,550  31 
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Resources  and  Liabilities. 

Resources. 

Cash  on  hand, -    .  .  $1,346  24 

November    cash    vouchers    (paid    from    advance 

money),  account  of  maintenance,       .  .  .  1,653  76 

Due  from  treasury  of  Commonwealth  from  avail- 
able   appropriation    account    November,    1918, 

schedule 6,848  44 

$9,848  44 


Liabilities. 
Schedule  of  November  bills $9,848  44 

Per  Capita. 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  252.32. 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $107,915.66. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $8.2248. 
Receipt  from  sales,  $26  .50. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0199. 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $113.08. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0086. 
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VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
Nov.  30,  1918. 


Real  Estate. 

Land. 

34  acres  school  grounds,  at  $75, 

$2,550  00 

160  acres  tillage,  at  $30,      .... 

4,800  00 

119  acres  mowing,  at  $54, 

6,426  00 

30  acres  orchard,  at  $40,    .       .       .       . 

1,200  00 

129  acres  pasture,  at  $20,    .... 

2,580  00 

189  acres  woodland,  at  $20, 

3,780  00 

229  acres  waste  and  miscellaneous,  at  $10, 

2,290  00 

Sidewalks, 

1,210  00 

tJP^T:,OO0    UU 

Buildings. 

Cottage  No.  1  (inmates),     .       . 

$12,000  00 

Cottage  No.  2  (inmates), 

6,000  00 

Cottage  No.  3  (inmates), 

5,000  00 

Cottage  No.  4  (inmates), 

13,700  00 

Cottage  No.  5  (inmates), 

13,700  00 

Cottage  No.  6  (inmates), 

6,500  00 

Cottage  No.  7  (inmates), 

15,274  00 

Cottage  No.  8  (inmates), 

18,200  00 

Farmer's  house  (employees), 

•  1,000  00 

House  with  brick  basement  (3-tenement) , 

1,700  00 

Stone  house, 

1,000  00 

Workman's  house,  south  meadow,     . 

1,200  00 

Administration  building,      .... 

10,000  00 

Infirmary, 

1,500  00 

Kitchen  and  laundry  building,    . 

4,500  00 

Chapel, 

2,000  00 

Industrial  building, 

21,500  00 

Cow  barn  and  shed,      .       .       .       . 

6,000  00 

Addition  to  cow  barn,  .        .        .       . 

7,743  00 

Horse  barn, 

1,200  00 

Amounts  carried  forward,     ■    . 

$149,717  00     $24,836  00 
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Amounts  brought  forward,         $149,717  00 

Piggery, 1,200  00 

Dairy  house, 1,200  00 

Small  tool  house, .  100  00 

Corn  house, 100  00 

North  wood  shed,         .        .        .        .        .        .  300  00 

North  tool  shed, 700  00 

Three  silos, 550  00 

Two  hen  houses,    ...       .       ...       .       .  800  00 

Brooder  house,      .       .       .       .       .       .       .  1,000  00 

Ice  house, .  500  00 

Ice  house  and  refrigerator, 1,489  00 

Fireproof  storehouse,  cost, 17,999  82 

Central  building  (in  process  of  construction),  92,576  40 

Work  shed,  cost, 1,248  81 

Old  evaporation  building,    .        .        .        .        .  500  00 

House,  tailor  shop, 500  00 

Old  shop  building  and  sheds,      ....  1,000  00 

Brick  shop  (storage), 200  00 

Transformer  house  (heat,  light  and  power) ,     .  200  00 

Water  system  (cost), 7,836  00 

Addition  to  water  system  (in  process  of  con- 
struction),    15,195  79 

Sewerage  system  (cost),       .....  5,918  32 

Telephone  system, 650  00 

Electrical  distributing  system  (in  process  of 

construction), 570  10 

Equipment  for  heat,  light  and  power,       .        .  252  45 

Foundation  for  new  cottage  No.  9,    .        .        .  1,652  40 
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$24,836  00 


303,956  09 


Total  real  estate, $328,792  09 


Personal  Property. 


Personal  property, 

Total  valuation  of  property, 


93,211  83 


.    $422,003  92 
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STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE   INSTITUTIONS. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 


Number  in  the  Institution. 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year, 

244 

- 

244 

Number  received  during  the  year, 

389 

- 

389 

Number  passing  out  of  the  institution  during  the  year, 

346 

- 

346' 

Number  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 

256 

- 

256 

Daily  average  attendance  {i.e.,  number  of  inmates  actually 

present)  during  the  year. 
Number  of  individuals  actually  represented, 

252.32 

585 

_ 

252.32 

585 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year 
(monthly). 

42.50 

15.60 

58.10 

1  Also  29  absent  without  leave. 

Number  in  Care  of  Parole  Department. 
Number  on  visiting  list  of  the  Parole  Department  Nov.  30,  1918,    .     680 
Number  coming  of  age  within  the  year,  and  thus  dropped  from  the 

Parole  Department, 120 

Number  honorably  discharged  from  the  supervision  of  trustees,       .        3 


Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 


Current  expenses : 


1.  Salaries  and  wages,      .        .       . 

2.  Clothing, 

3.  Subsistence, 

4.  Ordinary  repairs,         .... 

5.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses, 


539,236  82 
9,594  11 

18,436  54 
3,527  87 

37,120  32 


Total  for  institution,   .  $107,915  66 
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Expenditures  jar  the  Parole  Department. 
These  expenditures  paid  from  appropriation  for  parole  work,  Walter 
A.  Wheeler,  superintendent.    (See  page  72.) 

Notes  on  current  expenses :  — 

1.  Salaries  and  wages  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  or  directors, 

if  any. 

2.  Clothing  includes  shoes,  and  also  materials  for  clothing  and  shoes 

if  the}'  are  manufactured  in  the  institution. 

3.  Ordinary  repairs  include  all  of  those  which  simply  maintain  the 

buildings  in  condition,  without  adding  to  them.  Any  repairs 
which  are  of  the  nature  of  additions  should  be  classed  with  per- 
manent improvements. 

4.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses  include  everything  not  other- 

wise provided  for,  e.g.,  furniture,  bedding,  laundry  supplies, 
medicines,  engineer's  supplies,  postage,  freight,  farm  expenses,  etc. 

Executive  head  of  the  institution  (superintendent) :  George  P.  Campbell. 
Executive  head  of  Parole  Department:  Walter  A.  Wheeler. 
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BOYS  PAROLE   DEPARTMENT. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S   REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

This  report  covers  the  work  of  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
at  Westborough  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Shirley. 

The  total  number  of  boys  on  parole  from  both  schools  for 
the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918,  was  2,551,  an  increase  of  135 
boys  over  the  year  before. 

During  the  year  a  total  of  6,710  visits  have  been  made  to 
boys  on  parole.  Of  these  visits  5,230  were  made  to  boys 
paroled  from  the  Lyman  School,  and  1,480  to  boys  paroled 
from  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  Investigations  of  boys' 
homes  numbered  1,312,  and  there  were  167  investigations  of 
proposed  foster  homes. 

Details  concerning  the  work  of  the  department  are  contained 
in  the  statistical  tables  which  follow. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  A.   WHEELER, 

Superintendent. 
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STATISTICS     CONCERNING    WORK    OF    THE    BOYS 
PAROLE   DEPARTMENT. 


Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

Table  22.  —  Changes  in  number  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  visiting  list  of 

Parole  Department  during  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1918. 
Total  number  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  the  Parole  Department's 

visiting  list  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918,       ....    1,715 

Becoming  of  age  during  the  year, 171 

Transferred  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 6 

Transferred  to  Massachusetts  Reformatory,        ....     20 

Deceased, 22 

Transferred  to  Massachusetts  School  for  Feeble-minded,          .       1 
Honorably  discharged  from  custody, 8 


On  the  visiting  list  Nov.  30,  1918, 


228 
1,487 


Table  23.  — Occupations  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  parole  Nov.  SO,  1918. 


Number. 

Per  Cent. 

276 

18.56 

59 

4.03 

85 

5.78 

120 

8.07 

100 

6.72 

105 

7.06 

120 

8.07 

49 

3.30 

148 

9.97 

17 

1.14 

33 

2.22 

32 

2.15 

42 

2.82 

26 

1.74 

17 

1.14 

9 

.50 

110 

7.39 

139 

9.34 

In  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy, 
Out  of  the  State,  and  occupation  unknown, 
At  board,  attending  school, 
Attending  school,  not  boarded, 
Employed  on  farms,  .... 

In  textile  mills, 

In  other  mills  and  factories, 

Recently  released 

In  27  different  occupations, 

Idle, 

Classed  as  laborers,     ..... 

In  machine  shops,       ..... 

In  shoe  shops,     ...... 

Clerks  and  in  stores,  .... 

In  institutions 

Ill,       ./...... 

Occupation  unknown 

Whereabouts  and  occupation  unknown,     . 
Total 


1.487 


100.00 
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The  records  of  the  above  1,487  boys  show  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Jast  report  1,142,  or  77  per  cent,  were  doing  well;  148. 
or  10  per  cent,  fairly  well;  58,  or  3  per  cent,  badly;  and  the 
whereabouts  and  conduct  of  139,  or  9  per  cent,  were  unknown. 

Aside  from  the  parents  of  the  boy,  other  relatives  are  sought 
who  might  assume  the  care  and  responsibility  of  the  absent 
or  unfit  parent.  During  the  year  just  closed  33  boys  whose 
parents  were  dead  or  not  able  to  care  for  them  were  sent  to 
other  relatives. 

Table  24.  —  Platings  of  boys  paroled  from  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 

year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918. 

Number  of  boys  paroled  to  their  own  homes  or  with  relatives,          .  390 

Number  of  boys  paroled  to  others, 141 

Number  of  boys  paroled  on  own  responsibility, 7 

Number  of  boys  paroled  to  enter  the  army  or  navy,    ....  8 

Number  of  boys  paroled  and  boarded  out, 169 

Total  number  paroled  within  the  year  and  becoming  subjects 
of  visitation, .     715 


Number  of  individuals  at  board  Nov.  30,  1918, 


85 


Table  25.  —  Number  of  boys  returned  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  from 
parole  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918. 

For  violation  of  parole, 331 

For  relocation  and  other  purposes, 30 

Total  number  returned, 361 


Table  26.  —  Occupations  of  all  boys  who  have  been  in  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  who  have  become  of  age  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918. 


Number. 

Per  Cent. 

77 

45.03 

1 

.59 

7 

4.08 

9 

5.28 

32 

18.71 

9 

5.28 

7 

4.08 

2 

1.16 

26 

15.20 

1 

.59 

In  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy, 

Employed  on  farms, 

In  machine  shops,      .... 

In  textile  mills,  .... 

In  15  different  occupations, 

Occupations  unknown, 

Out  of  the  State,        .... 

In  other  institutions, 

Whereabouts  unknown,     . 

Ill 

Total 


171 


100.00 
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Table  27.  —  Conduct  of  all  boys  ivho  have  been  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
who  became  of  age  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918. 


Doing  well, 

Doing  fairly  well 

Doing  badly, 

Out  of  the  State  and  conduct  unknown, 
Whereabouts  unknown,     . 

Total 


Per  Cent. 


100.00 


Table  28.  —  Status  Nov.  30,  1918,  of  all  boys  who  had  been  committed  to 
Lyman  School  and  who  were  still  in  the  custody  of  Trustees  of  Massa- 
chusetts Training  Schools. 

In  the  United  States  Army, 173 

In  the  United  States  Navy, 103 

In  Merchant  Marine, 6 

On  parole  to  parents, .  710 

On  parole  to  others, .  101 

On  parole  on  own  responsibility, 60 

On  parole  at  board  and  attending  school, 85 

On  parole  out  of  the  State, 59 

On  parole  to  other  relatives, 51 

Left  home  or  place,  wThereabouts  unknown :  — 

(a)  This  year,        .        . 59 

(6)  Previously, .80 

—  139 

Outside  the  school, 1,487 

Runaways  from  Lyman  School,     .        .        .        .        .        .        .55 

Transferred  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  .        .        .        .        .14 

In  the  Lyman  School, 533 

602 

Grand  total, 2,089 
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II.     Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

Table  29.  —  Changes  in  numbers  of  Industrial  School  boys  on  visiting  list 

of  Parole  Department  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918. 
Total  number  of  Industrial  School   Boys  on  visiting  list  for  the 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918, 


Becoming  of  age  during  the  year,  . 
Committed  to  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory, 
Honorably  discharged  from  custody,     . 
Discharged  as  an  unfit  subject, 
Deceased,    .       . 


On  the  visiting  list  Nov.  30,  1918, 


120 

19 

3 

1 
12 


835 


155 


680 


Table  30.  —  Occupations  of  boys  on  parole  from  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  Nov.  30,  1918. 


Number. 

Per  Cent. 

161 

23.68 

20 

2.94 

11 

1.60 

27 

3.97 

86 

12.64 

22 

3.24 

35 

5.15 

9 

1.32 

12 

1.79 

34 

5.00 

6 

.88 

30 

4.40 

60 

8.82 

8 

1.18 

105 

15.46 

29 

4.26 

18 

2.64 

4 

.59 

3 

.44 

In  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy, 
Machinists,         .         .         . 
Employed  on  farms, 
Doing  odd  jobs,  .... 

In  textile  mills,  .... 

In  shoe  shops,    .         .         .         .         .     ' 
Classed  as  laborers,    .... 
Chauffeurs,         ..... 
Clerks  and  working  in  stores,    .         .    - 
Other  factories,  .... 

Recently  released,      .... 

Teamsters, 

In  42  different  occupations, 

In  institutions, 

Occupations  unknown, 

Out  of  the  State,        .... 

Idle, 

In  college,  ...... 

Ill, 

Total 


100.00 
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The  reports  on  the  above  mentioned^  680  boys  show  that 
at  the  time  of  the  last  report  485,  or  71  per  cent,  were  doing- 
well;  34,  or  5  per  cent,  fairly  well;  37,  or  5  per  cent,  badly; 
29,  or  4  per  cent,  out  of  the  State;  and  96,  or  14  per  cent, 
whereabouts  unknown. 


Table  31.- — Occupations  of  boys  who  had  been  in  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  and  who  became  of  age  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918. 


In  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy, 
Teamsters,  ..... 

Employed  on  farms,  .... 

In  shoe  shops 

In  textile  mills,  .... 

In  other  mills  and  factories, 
Classed  as  laborers,    .... 
Longshoremen,  .... 

Out  of  the  State,         .... 
Chauffeurs,        .  ... 

In  9  other  occupations, 

111 

Occupations  unknown 

Odd  jobs, 

In  other  institutions, 

Total, 


100.00 


Table  32.  —  Conduct  of  all  boys  who  had  been  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
and  who  became  of  age  during  year  ending  Nov.  80,  1918. 


Doing  well, 
Doing  fairly  well, 
Doing  badly, 
Conduct  unknown, 
Total,  . 


Per  Cent. 
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III.    Financial  Statement. 

Table  33.  — Expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  boys  from  the 
Lyman  and  Industrial  Schools  for  Boys,  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918. 
Salaries :  — 
Walter  A.  Wheeler,  superintendent,    .       .       .       $2,000  00 

Visitors, 11,907  29 

Clerks, 1,934  05 


Travel,  visitors  and  boys : 
Travel  of  visitors,    . 
Carriage  hire  for  visitors, 
Telephone  and  telegraph, 
Travel  of  boys, 
Carriage  hire  for  boys,   . 
Return  of  runaways  and  sundries, 

Office  expenses :  — 

Postage, 

Printing, 

Stationery,       .        .        . 
Telephone  and  telegraph, 
Sundries, 


Boys  boarded  out :  — 

Board, 

Clothing, 

Medical  attendance  (doctors,  dentists  and  hos- 
pital care),    

Sundries, 


155,689  10 

1,731  08 

963  48 

2,240  36 

313  60 

236  63 


$768  97 

65  38 

429  25 

221  49 

196  82 


$11,850  85 

3,745  21 

277  35 

57  57 


$15,841  34 


11,174  25 


1,681  91 


Instruction  in  public  schools  for  boys  boarded  out, 


15,930  98 
1,614  45 


Total  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  boys 

from  the  Lyman  and  Industrial  Schools  for  Boys,        .    $46,242  93 
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INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  AT 
LANCASTER. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S   REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

We  had  155  commitments  in  1917  and  169  in  1918.  Our 
daily  average  attendance  in  1917  was  306.26,  while  in  1918 
it  was  341.23.     This  is  an  average  of  35  more  girls  daily. 

Owing  to  war  conditions  and  shortage  of  labor,  girls  have 
done  an  increased  amount  of  outdoor  work.  This  has  been 
beneficial  physically,  and  the  girls  have  enjoyed  it.  They 
have  done  the  work  in  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  showing  a  readi- 
ness and  willingness  to  help  Uncle  Sam.  They  have  done  their 
share  too  in  contributing  to  the  various  "drives."  A  $100 
Liberty  Bond  was  purchased  for  the  school  through  the  girls' 
generosity;  an  entertainment  for  the  war  work  activities 
netted  $100;  nearly  200  sweaters  and  100  pairs  of  socks  were 
knitted  for  the  Red  Cross.  Many  of  the  girls  have  become 
members  of  the  Red  Cross.  They  paraded  through  the  village 
at  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed,  and  received  loud  praises 
from  the  townspeople  for  the  interesting  floats,  costumes,  etc. 
Though  apart  from  the  world  in  a  sense,  they  are  in  such 
ways  made  to  feel  an  interest  in  things  worth  while. 

Our  exhibition  and  pageant  in  June  were  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  nearly  $300  was  netted. 

Our  academic  work  last  year  was  arranged  on  a  three 
months'  basis.  By  giving  the  opportunity  for  promotion 
every  three  months,  we  offer  each  girl  an  incentive  to  try 
harder.  If  they  see  the  results  of  their  work,  they  are  willing 
to  continue  to  make  the  necessary  effort. 

The  study  of  community  civics  in  our  commercial  class  has 
proved  interesting  and  profitable.    The  presentation  of  current 
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events  by  girls  at  our  morning  assemblies  in  chapel  has  kept 
them  informed  of  affairs  of  the  world. 

Two  epidemics  —  measles  and  influenza  —  kept  us  in  quaran- 
tine for  a  long  time.  Consequently  our  number  of  visitors 
was  only  2,407  last  year. 

A  number  of  material  improvements  have  added  greatly 
to  our  efficiency.  A  room  added  to  the  hospital  for  the  treat- 
ment of  venereal  disease  has  made  it  possible  to  centralize 
all  medical  treatment.  The  new  porch  added  to  the  hospital 
gives  more  much-needed  room,  and  provides  a  splendid  place 
for  convalescing  girls.  Screens  in  the  summer  and  glass  in 
the  winter  enclose  it  for  the  comfort  of  all. 

The  new  wing  added  to  the  piggery  provides  for  many 
more  hogs;  the  new  wagon  shed  and  garage  fill  a  much-felt 
need;  the  addition  to  the  ice  house  is  very  satisfactory; 
the  new  heating  system  in  our  office  and  changes  in  the  ad- 
minstration  building  and  laundry  are  great  improvements. 

For  the  first  time  we  had  all  our  canning  done  under  the 
supervision  of  one  housekeeper  in  a  central  place.  The  results 
were  very  gratifying.  More  was  produced  than  ever  before, 
less  waste  occurred,  and  not  so  much  burden  was  added  to 
the  housekeepers'  duties. 

A  milking  machine,  a  new  ensilage  cutter  and  gasoline 
engine,  a  tractor  and  auto  truck  have  been  added  to  our  farm 
equipment,  resulting  in  work  being  accomplished  in  less  time; 
and  with  the  shortage  of  labor  we  experienced  this  year  that 
was  an  important  factor  in  running  the  farm. 

Forty-eight  Catholic  girls  were  confirmed  by  Bishop  Thomas 
D.  Beaven  in  May.  Rev.  Richard  J.  Shields,  who  had  charge 
of  the  Catholic  services,  left  on  November  1  to  enter  the 
United  States  service  as  chaplain.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
James  P.  Lynes  of  Worcester.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Dann  has  continued 
in  charge  of  the  Jewish  services,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Rickman 
has  charge  of  the  Protestant  services. 

I  recommend  to  the  trustees  that  earnest  effort  be  made  to 
secure  more  accommodations  for  feeble-minded  girls  elsewhere, 
so  that  we  could  be  relieved  of  that  class  with  which  we,  as 
a  training  school,  should  not  be  burdened. 

We  had  last  year  a  marked  increase  in  girls  of  low  mental- 
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ity.  Though  our  girls  average  fifteen  years  in  age,  a  large 
number  of  them  are  below  the  fourth  grade.  Bolton  Cottage, 
where  girls  of  low  mentality  live,  has  a  capacity  of  50  girls. 
Many  of  these  should  be  in  feeble-minded  institutions.  It 
is  several  years  since  such  institutions  have  relieved  us  of  any 
girls.  Could  we  get  relief  from  that  quarter,  many  of  our 
low-grade  girls  throughout  the  institution  could  be  segregated 
in  Bolton  Cottage,  and  thus  relieve  the  burden  in  our  central 
school  building. 

I  recommend  also  the  extension  of  our  storehouse  basement 
to  provide  accommodation  for  vegetables. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  F.  EVERALL, 

Superintendent. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 


To  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

The  following  report  of  the  medical  work  at  the  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918,  is  respect- 
fully submitted. 

Thorough  examination  of  new  commitments  and  returned 
girls  has  been  made,  and  routine  treatment  given  to  the 
various  chronic  infections  and  defects.  A  number  of  girls 
have  been  sent  away  to  the  larger  hospitals  for  treatment  and 
examination.  War  conditions  and  an  awakened  public  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  the  treatment  and  elimination  of  venereal 
diseases  have  resulted  in  bringing  to  the  institution  a  steadily 
increasing  number  of  girls  needing  intensive  treatment  for 
these  infections  during  the  past  year.  To  meet  this  need 
there  has  been  installed  a  complete  equipment  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  arsphenamine. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Dolan  has  examined  the  eyes,  ears,  noses  and 
throats  of  the  inmates,  and  treated  all  diseased  conditions. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Fox  has  attended  to  the  dental  work  of  the  school. 

I  would  recommend  that  a  small  up-to-date  laboratory  with 
a  trained  technician  in  charge  be  added  to  the  equipment.  A 
definite  idea  of  the  work  accomplished  by  this  department  of 
the  school  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  statistics:  — 

Summary  of  Work  done. 

Number  of  cases  treated  at  out-patient  department,       .       .       .  6,894 

Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital, 508 

Total  number  of  different  patients  admitted  to  hospital,        .       .  245 

Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital,     .       .       .       .       .       .  12 

Average  number  of  patients  treated  at  out-patient  department,    .  24 

Smallest  number  of  patients  treated  in  one  day,       ....  3 

Largest  number  of  patients  treated  in  out-patient  department, 

other  ailments  than  gonorrhea, 51 
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Number  of  inmates  examined  by  resident  physician, 

Number  of  inmates  examined  b}^  resident  physician  on  their  return 

to  the  school,       .... 
Total  number  of  syphilitic  girls,  . 
Average  number  of  syphilitic  girls, 
Number  of  Wassermann  tests, 
Number  of  slides  taken, 

Number  of  girls  from  whom  slides  were  taken, 
Cases  of  measles  during  February  and  March, 
Total  number  of  treatments  given  for  gonorrhea, 
Number  of  cases  of  influenza  in  November, 
Number  of  deaths  (pneumonia),  .... 
Number  of  girls  sent  to  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Number  of  girls  sent  to  State  Infirmary,  Tewksbury, 
Number  of  girls  sent  to  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
Number  of  girls  sent  to  Westborough  State  Hospital, 
Number  of  girls  sent  to  Reformatory  for  Women,    . 
Number  of  girls  sent  to  Boston  Consumptives  Hospital, 
Number  of  girls  sent  to  State  sanatorium  for  consumptives, 
Number  of  girls  sent  to  Psychopathic  Hospital, 
Number  of  girls  sent  to  Clinton  Hospital, 


167 

-    38 

110 

103 

439 

322 

242 

16 

19,438 

120 

1 

4 

7 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

3 

2 


•    Report  of  Work  of  Oculist. 

Number  of  visits, 21 

Inmates  committed  during  year  whose  vision  was  tested,       .        .  150 

Number  of  other  inmates  whose  vision  was  tested,  ....  35 

Number  of  ear  examinations, 170 

Number  of  throat  examinations,  ...:....  157 

Number  of  nose  examinations, 193 

Number  of  glands  positive,   .       . 113 

Number  of  glands  negative, 37 

Number  of  prescriptions  for  glasses, 62 

Operations  for  tonsils  and  adenoids, 28 

Defective  vision,     .       . 46 

Defective  hearing, 15 

Deviated  septum, 21 

Report  of  Work  of  Dentist. 

Number  of  girls  examined, 319 

Amalgam  fillings, 1,024 

Enamel  fillings, 212 

Cement  fillings, 74 

Copper  cement  fillings,  ..........  13 

Extractions, 371 

Gas  administrations, 286 
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Cocaine  administrations, 
Ether  administrations,   .... 
Pulps  removed  and  canals  filled,  . 
Treatments  for  same,     .... 
Amalgam  and  cement  combination  fillings 

Cleansings, 

Gutta  percha  fillings,      .... 

Gold  fillings, 

Gold  crowns, 

Porcelain  crowns, 

Bridge  work  (number  of  teeth),    . 

Plates,  full, 

Plates,  partial, 


Respectfully  submitted, 


18 

1 

33 

77 

17 

226 

9 

2 

11 

2 

4 

4 

1 


E.  RUSSELL  EMERSON,  M.D., 

Resident  Physician. 
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STATISTICS   CONCERNING  GIRLS. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
[Prepared  by  the  Girls  Parole  Department.] 


Table  34.  —  Total  number  of  girls  in  custody  of  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
both  inside  and  outside  institution. 

In  the  school  Nov.  30,  1917, 328 

Outside  the  school,  either  on  parole,  in  other  institutions,  or 


whereabouts  unknown,  Nov.  30,  1917, 

Total  number  in  custody  Nov.  30,  1917, 
Committed  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918, 
Paroled  from  Westborough  State  Hospital,    . 

Attained  majority  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918, 

Honorably  discharged  during  year, 

In  other  institutions  by  transfer  or  commitment, 

Discharged  (over  age  when  committed), 

Deaths  during  year, 


326 

654 

169 

1 

84 

15 

10 

1 

2 


824 


112 


Total  in  custody  Nov.  30,  1918, 712 


Table  35.  —  Number  coming  into  and  going  from  Industrial  School  for 

Girls  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918. 
In  the  school  Nov.  30,  1917, 328 


Since  committed, 


Recalled  to  the  school:  — 

For  a  visit  to  the  school,       .... 

On  account  of  illness, 

From  hospital, 

From  observation  in  hospital  for  the  insane, 
From  witnessing  at  court,     .... 
Because  unsatisfactory  in  place,  . 

For  further  training, 

For  larceny, 


169 

497 

13 
5 
9 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
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Recalled  to  the  school  —  Con. 

For  running  away, 3 

For  running  away  from  the  school,          ....       2 
For  running  from  place, 1 

For  being  immoral  while  a  runaway, 16 

While  a  runaway  from  place, 13 

While  a  runaway  from  home,    .        .        .        .        .        .3 

For  immoral  conduct, 2 

Because  in  danger  of  immoral  conduct, 1 


Released  from  the  school :  — 

On  parole  to  parents  or  relatives, 

On  parole  to  other  families  for  wages,        .... 

On  parole  to  other  families  to  attend  school,  earning  wages, 

On  parole  to  other  families  to  attend  school,  earning  board, 

On  parole  to  parents  to  attend  school, 

From  a  visit  to  the  school,    . 

Ran  away  from  Industrial  School, 

Transferred  to  hospitals, 

To  hospital  for  insane  for  observation, 

Transferred  to  Reformatory  for  Women, 

To  witness  at  court,       .... 

To  private  institution  (Welcome  House), 

On  becoming  of  age,       .... 

Discharged  as  unfit  subject,  . 

Died, 


28 

118 

2 

2 

2 

13 
2 

22 
2 
4 


58 


200 


Remaining  in  the  school  Nov.  30,  1918, 


355 


1  Fifty-six  individual  girls  were  returned  during  the  year. 

2  One  hundred  and  ninety-three  individual  girls  were  released  during  the  year. 
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Table  36.  —  Length  of  stay  in  Industrial  School  for  Girls  of  all  girls  paroled 
for  first  time  during  year  ending  Nov.  80,  1918. 


Girls  paroled. 


Length 

of  Stay. 

Years. 

Months. 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

4 

- 

5 

- 

6 

- 

7 

- 

8 

- 

9 

- 

10 

- 

11 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

2 

- 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Girls  paroled. 


Length  of  Stay. 


Years.       Months. 


2 

4 

2 

5 

2 

6 

2 

7 

2 

8 

2 

9 

2 

10 

2 

11 

3 

- 

3 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

6 

3 

7 

3 

8 

3 

9 

4 

- 

4 

1 

4 

2 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

9 

5 

1 

5 

9 

Total  number  paroled  for  first  time  during  year,  138;    average  length  of  stay  in  the  school, 
2  years,  2  months,  4%  days. 
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Table  37.  —  Technical  causes  of  commitments  to  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  during  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1918. 


Accosting,         ....  1 

Adultery,  .....  1 

Committing  an  unnatural  act,  1 

Common  nightwalker,     .        .  4 

Delinquent,       ....  6 

Delinquency,    ....  2 

Forgery, 2 

Fornication,  ....  12 
Habitual     association     with 

lewd  and  lascivious  persons,  1 

Idle  and  disorderly,  .  .  7 
Idle,    vagrant    and    vicious 

person, 2 

Larceny, 18 

Leading  idle  and  vicious  life,  1 
Leading    idle,    vagrant    and 

vicious  life,   ....  4 

Lewdness,         ....  2 

Lewd  and  lascivious,       .        .  3 

Lewd  person,    .       .       .        .  2 


Table  38. 


Lewd  and  lascivious  cohabi- 
tation,     

Lewd  and  lascivious  person 
in  speech  and  behavior, 

Lewd,  wanton  and  lascivious, 

Lewd,  wanton  and  lascivious 
in  speech  and  behavior, 

Lewd  and  wanton  in  speech 
and  behavior, 

Nightwalking,  . 

Receiving  stolen  property, 

Runaway, 

Street  walking, 

Stubborn  child, 

Stubbornness,  . 

Stubborn  and  disobedient 
child,      .... 

Vagrant,    .        .    "  . 


1 
2 
2 
7 
1 
40 
30 

2 
2 


Total  number  committed,     169 


■  Ages  at  time  of  commitment  of  girls  committed  to  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  during  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1918. 

Between  11  and  12  years, 4 

Between  12  and  13  years, 3 

Between  13  and  14  years, 17 

Between  14  and  15  years, 30 

Between  15  and  16  years,         . 50 

Between  16  and  17  years, 62 

Between  17  and  18  years,         .  ' 3 

Total  number  committed, 169 

Average  age,  15  years,  6  months  and  11  days. 

Table  39.  —  Nativity  of  girls  committed  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
during  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1918. 

Born  in  the  United  States, 144 

Born  in  foreign  countries, 25 


Canada, 
Italy,     . 
Russia,  . 
Portugal, 
France, 
Greece, 
Scotland, 
Total, 


14 
3 
3 

2 
1 
1 
1 


169 
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Table  40.  —  Nativity  of  parents  of  girls  committed  to  Indxistrial  School  for 

Girls  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918. 
B6th  parents  born  in  the  United  States, 54 


Both  parents  foreign  born, 
Father  native  born  and  mother  foreign, 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  native, 
Mother  native,  father  unknown, 
Mother  foreign,  father  unknown,     . 
Nativity  of  both  parents  unknown, 

Total, 


81 

16 

10 

4 

3 

1 


169 


Table  41.  —  Occupation  of  girls  at  time  of  commitment  to  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918. 


In  school,  . 
Housework  at  home, 
Housework  for  wages, 
Factory,     . 
Department  store,   . 


28 
10 


Miscellaneous, 
Loafing, 


1 
112 


Total  number  committed,     169 


Table  42.  —  Educational  progress  and  length  of  time  out  of  school  of  girls 
committed  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls  during  year  ending  Nov.  30, 
1918. 


In  high  school  (first  year), 
In  high  school  (second  year) 
In  high  school  (third  year), 
In   commercial   course    (first 

year),     . 
Through  grade  IX., 
In  grade  IX.,    . 
In  grade  VIII., 
In  grade  VII.,  . 
In  grade  VI., 
In  grade  V., 
In  grade  IV.,    . 
In  grade  III.,    . 
In  grade  II., 
In    ungraded,     and     special 

classes,  . 
Illiterate,  . 


3 
1 

1 

1 

5 

32 

40 

31 

21 

15 

2 


Total  number  committed,     169 


In  school  when  committed,    . 
Out  of  school  less  than  one 

year, 

Out  of  school  between   one 

and  two  years, 
Out  of  school  between  two 

and  three  years,   . 
Out  of  school  between  three 

and  four  years,     . 
Out  of  school  between  four 

and  five  years, 


28 


60 


42 


33 


Total  number  committed,     169 
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TREASURER'S   REPORT. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 


To  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

I   respectfully  submit   the   following   report   of  the   finances 
of  this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918:  — 

Cash  Account. 
Balance  Dec.  1,  1917, $2,505  72 

Receipts. 
Institution  Receipts. 
Sales:  — 

Farm  and  stable :  — 

Cows  and  calves,  .  .  $109  00 

Hides,  ....  5  00 

$114  00 

Miscellaneous  receipts :  — 

Commission  from  board  of  retirement,        .  .  23  73 

137  73 


Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 
Maintenance  appropriations:  — 

Balance  of  1917 $2,159  22 

Advance  money  (amount  on  hand  November  30),  3,000  00 

Approved  schedules  of  1918,      .  $112,998  14 

Less  returned,  ...  6  31 

112,991  83 


118,151  05 

Special  appropriations,  ........  1,380  92 

Industries  fund :  — 

Mary  Lamb, $53  34 

Rogers  book,  ......  3  23 

Fay, 100  00 


156  57 


Total,  .  $122,331  99 

Payments. 

To  treasury  of  Commonwealth,  institution  receipts,  .          .          .             $137  73 

Maintenance  appropriations:  — 

Balance  November  schedule,  1917,    .          .          .  $4,664  94 

Eleven  months' schedules,  1918,         .          .          .  112,99183 

November  advances,         .....  2,798  02 


120,454  79 


Amount  carried  forward,  .......      $120,592  52 
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Amount  brought  forward, 

Special  appropriations:  — 
Approved  schedules, 
November  advances, 

Industries  fund :  — 
Mary  Lamb,  . 
Rogers  book, 
Fay 

Balance,  Nov.  30,  1918:  — 
In  bank, 
In  office, 


Total 

Maintenance  . 
Appropriation,  current  year,  .... 

Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward, 

Total, 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below),       .... 

Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth, 


$120,592  52 

$1,380 

92 

56 

50 

1,437  42 

$53 

34 

3 

23 

100 

00 

156  57 

$24 

86 

120 

62 

145  48 

$122,331  99 

$127,452  00 

10  25 

$127,462  25 

127,451  69 

$10  56 

Analysis  of  Expenses 
Salaries,  wages:  — 
Amy  F.  Everall,  superintendent, 
General  administration, 
Medical  service, 
Ward  service  (female), 
Repairs, 
Farm  and  stable, 


$2,200  00 
4,393  43 
2,593  71 

22,686  23 
1,464  84 
8,678  99 


Wages  returned,       .... 

Religious  instruction:  — 

Catholic,  ..... 

Jewish,  ...... 

Protestant,      ..... 

All  others,       ..... 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses: 
Advertising,    .... 
Automobiles, 

Automobile  repairs  and  supplies, 
Postage,  .... 

Stationery  and  office  supplies,  . 
Telephone  and  telegraph, 

Travel, 

Freight,           .... 
Safe 


Amount  carried  forward, 


,017  20 
7  30 


$42,009  90 

$600 

00 

120 

00 

480 

00 

100 

00 

1,300  00 

$3 

58 

485 

04 

301 

85 

411 

78 

470 

54 

210 

14 

317 

87 

12 

54 

105 

00 

2,318  34 

$45,628  24 
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Amount  brought  forward, 

$45,628  24 

Food:  — 

Butter, $20  44 

Butterine,        .... 

602  88 

Beans,    ..... 

824  41 

Bread,  crackers,  etc., 

186  58 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc.,    . 

2,258  28 

Cheese,            .... 

180  26 

Eggs 

41  90 

Flour,     .          .          . 

4,514  67 

Fish  (fresh,  cured  and  canned), 

1,640  89 

Fruit  (fresh),            . 

151  88 

Fruit  (dried  and  preserved), 

154  56 

Lard  and  substitutes, 

789  42 

Macaroni  and  spaghetti, 

313  98 

Meats,   .          .          .          .          . 

4,561  82 

Molasses  and  syrups, 

769  85 

Peanut  butter,  pie  filling,  etc., 

829  66 

Potatoes,         .... 

90  00 

Seasonings  and  condiments, 

595  93 

Sugar,    ..... 

635  08 

Tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  etc.,     . 

589  77 

Vegetables  (canned  and  dried), 

201  33 

Yeast,  baking  powder,  etc., 

293  87 

Freight,            .      '    . 

388  22 

20,635  68 

Clothing  and  materials :  — 

Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers,           .                                             $1,274  97 

Clothing  (outerj, 

1,436  74 

Clothing  (under),     . 

553  24 

Dry  goods  for  clothing,     . 

4,506  59 

Hats  and  caps, 

125  70 

Leather  and  shoe  findings, 

474  69 

Machinery  for  manufacturing, 

59  16 

Socks  and  smallwares, 

611  65 

Freight,           .... 

35  12 

9,077  86 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies :  — 

Beds,  bedding,  etc.,           .          .                                             $2,100  38 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc., 

120  53 

Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc., 

391  79 

Dry  goods  and  smallwares, 

94  75 

Electric  lamps, 

48  90 

Fire  hose  and  extinguishers, 

67  00 

Furniture,  upholstery,  etc., 

750  90 

Kitchen  and  household  wares,  . 

1,351  45 

Laundry  supplies  and  materials, 

1,217  92 

Lavatory  supplies  and  disinfectants, 

313  02 

Table  linen,  paper  napkins,  towels,  etc  , 

553  48 

Stove  parts,    ..... 

317  92 

Freight,           ..... 

95  57 

7,423  61 

Amount  carried  forward, 


2,765  39 
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Amount  brought  forward, 

Medical  and  general  care:  — 
Books,  periodicals,  etc.,    . 
Entertainments,  games,  etc.,     . 
Funeral  expenses,    . 
Manual  training  supplies, 
Medicines  (supplies  and  apparatus), 
Medical  attendance  (extra), 
Patients  boarded  out, 
Return  of  runaways, 
School  books  and  supplies, 
Girl's  pictures, 
Trunks,  handbags,  etc.,    . 
Rent  of  room  for  employee, 
Sundries,  .... 

Freight,  .... 

Combs,  toothbrushes,  etc., 


Heat,  light  and  power:  — 

Coal 

Freight  on  coal  and  other  expenses,   . 
Electricity,      ...... 

Oil  and  gasoline,       ..... 

Operating  supplies  for  boilers  and  engines, 

Wood, 

Freight,  ...... 

Sundries  (measuring  pipes  for  heating,  for  Fuel 
Commissioner),    ..... 


Farm  and  stable :  — 
Bedding  materials, 
Blacksmithing  and  supplies, 
Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs, 
Dairy  equipment  and  supplies, 
Fertilizers, 
Grain,  etc., 
Hay,       . 

Harnesses  and  repairs, 
Horses, 
Cows,     . 
Other  live  stock, 
Labor  (not  on  pay  roll) , 
Rent  of  pasture, 
Spraying  materials, 
Stable  and  barn  supplies, 
Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc., 
Trees,  vines,  seeds,  etc.,   . 
Veterinary  services,  supplies,  etc., 
Freight,  .... 


Amount  carried  forward, 


—  No.  93. 

87 

$82,765  39 

$96  23 

150 

45 

20 

00 

120 

66 

1,202 

76 

2 

00 

122 

14 

20 

00 

264 

83 

29 

69 

261 

11 

33 

00 

7 

50 

41 

64 

157  44 

2,529  45 

$13,817  21 

3,758 

14 

896 

18 

137 

37 

64 

35 

460 

95 

2 

I 

38 

L 

100 

80 

19,237  38 

$92 

50 

295 

41 

326 

26 

53 

14 

1,030 

62 

8,236 

49 

338 

15 

137 

15 

510 

00 

160 

00 

71 

50 

141 

00 

50 

00 

119 

76 

49 

23 

1,061 

29 

503 

55 

179 

70 

246 

15 

13,601  90 

$118,134  12 
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Amount  brought  forward, 

$118,134 

12 

Grounds:  — 

Fertilizers,       ...... 

$22 

50 

Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc., 

251 

20 

Trees,  vines,  shrubs,  seeds,  etc., 

46 

01 

Freight,           ...... 

22 

11 

Spraying  materials,           .... 

46 

74 

388 

56 

Repairs,  ordinary:  — 

Cement,  lime,  crushed  stone,  etc., 

$45 

69 

Electrical  work  and  supplies,     . 

533 

46 

Hardware,  iron,  steel,  etc., 

361 

14 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll),  .... 

621 

65 

Lumber,  etc.  (including  finished  products), 

629 

21 

Paint,  oil,  glass,  etc.,         .... 

654 

74 

Plumbing  and  supplies,    .          .          .          . 

511 

29 

Roofing  and  materials,      .... 

221 

20 

Steam  fittings  and  supplies, 

52 

82 

Tents,  awnings,  etc.,         .... 

36 

00 

Tools,  machines,  etc.,        .... 

49 

60 

Engines,  repairs,      ..... 

8 

92 

Freight, 

14 

18 

3,739 

90 

Repairs  and  renewals :  — 

Hospital  porch,         ..... 

$0 

52 

Plumbing  and  renewals,    .... 

198 

08 

Set  tubs,  Honor  and  Pines  cottages, 

51 

44 

Furnace  and  heater  sections,     .          . 

442 

59 

Wagon  shed,  ...... 

936 

83 

Ice  house,        ...... 

699 

47 

Milking  machine,     ..... 

505 

46 

Rebuilding  heating  plant, 

2,354 

72 

5,189 

11 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance,     . 

$127,451 

69 

Special  Appropriate 

ONS. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1917 

$1,772 

36 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  annexec 

1),          • 

1,380 

92 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1918, 


$391  44 


Resources  and  Liabilities. 
Resources. 
Cash  on  hand,    .  . 

November    cash    vouchers    (paid 
from  advance  money) :  — 
Account  of  maintenance,  .  $2,798  02 

Account   of   special   appropria- 
tions, ....  56  50 


Due  from  treasury  of  Common- 
wealth from  available  appro- 
priation account  November 
1918,  schedule:  — 

Special  appropriation, 

Maintenance, 


$378  21 
11,460  85 


$145  48 


2,854  52 


11,839  06 


$14,839  06 
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Liabilities. 
Schedule  of  November  bills:  — 

Maintenance, $14,460  85 

Special  appropriation,       .....  378  21 

$14,839  06 


Per  Capita. 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  341.38. 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $127,451.69. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $7.1796. 
Receipt  from  sales,  $114. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0064. 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $23.73. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0013. 
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VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
Nov.  30,  1918. 


Real  Estate. 

Land. 

176  acres  (Lancaster  farm),        ....        $9,20000 

7  acres  woodland,      .... 

400  00 

33  acres  (Bolton), 

2,835  00 

12  acres  (Broderick  lot),    . 

1,000  00 

30  acres  woodland  (Hamilton  lot), 

700  00 

10  acres  woodland, 

300  00 

Water  works,  reservoir  and  land, 

7,500  00 

Sewer  systems,       .... 

10,000  00 

flfoi   nor    r\r\ 

<lpoi,yoo  uo 

Buildings. 

Storehouse. 

.        $5,000  00 

Hospital,         .        .  ■  „ 

10,000  00 

Chapel,    . 

14,000  00 

Putnam  cottage,    . 

18,000  00 

Fisher  cottage, 

18,000  00 

Richardson  cottage, 

18,000  00 

Rogers  cottage, 

16,000  00 

Fay  cottage,  . 

16,300  00 

Mary  Lamb  cottage, 

16,000  00 

Elm  cottage,  . 

7,000  00 

Farmhouse,    . 

2,000  00 

Bolton  cottage, 

21,000  00 

Honor  cottage, 

31,000  00 

Pines  cottage, 

29,000  00 

Dairy,     . 

1,200  00 

Large  barn,    . 

13,350  00 

Bolton  farm  buildings, 

3,000  00 

Holden  shops, 

900  00 

Hose  house,    . 

200  00 

Amounts  carried  forward, 

$239,950  00     $31,935  00 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 

Piggery,  . 

Silo,         ... 

Ice  houses, 

Spring  houses, 

Reservoir  gate  house, 

Pump  building  and  machinery,  . 

Administration  building, 

Electric  wiring  and  telephone  system, 

Schoolhouse, 

Heating  unit  and  underground  conduits, 
High-pressure  water  s}^stem, 
Fire  escapes,  additional, 


,950  00     $31,935  00 

1,700  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

100  00 

200  00 

1,500  00 

14,900  00 

10,500  00 

40,000  00 

11,500  00 

5,340  00 

300  00 

327,490  00 


Total  real  estate, $359,425  00 


Personal  Property. 


Personal  property, 


74,256  85 


Total  valuation  of  property,       .       .       .       .       .       .    $433,681  85 
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STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
Number  in  Institution. 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year, 

- 

328 

328 

Number  received  during  year  (committed,  169;  returned  from 

parole,  56). 
Number  passing  out  of  the  institution  during  the  year, 

_ 

225 
198 

225 
198 

Number  at  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  the  institution, 

- 

355 

355 

Daily  average  attendance  (i.e.,  number  of  inmates  actually 

present)  during  the  year. 
Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year, 

16.59 

341.38 
50.75 

341.38 
67.34 

Number  in  Care  of  the  Parole  Department. 
Number  in  care  of  Parole  Department  for  part  or  all  of  the  year,     .     451 
Number  coming  of  age  within  the  year,  or  for  other  reason  passing  out 

of  custody, 112 

Employees  of  Parole  Department, 14 

Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 


Current  expenses :  — 
Salaries  and  wages,  . 
Religious  instruction, 
Travel,  transportation  and  office  supplies, 

Food, 

Clothing  and  materials,    . 
Furnishings  and  household  supplies, 
Medical  and  general  care 
Heat,  light  and  power, 
Farm  and  stable, 
Grounds,     . 
Repairs,  ordinary,     . 
Repairs  and  renewals, 
Total  current  expenses 

Extraordinary  expenses :  - — 
Extension  of  piggery, 
Improving  water  supply, 

Sidewalks, 

Improving  heating  system, 
Total  extraordinary  expenses, 

Total  for  institution,    . 


$42,009  90 

1,300  00 

2,318  34 

20,635  68 

9,077  86 

7,423  61 

2,529  45 

19,237  38 

13,601  90 

388  56 

3,739  90 

5,189  11 


$61  06 

42  00 

69  13 

1,208  73 


$127,451  69 


1,380  92 


$128,832  61 
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Expenditures  jar  Parole  Department. 

Salaries, $15,286  68 

Visitors'  traveling  and  office  expenses,      .       .         3,515  82 
Traveling  and  hospital  expenses,  board,  etc., 

for  the  girls, 2,686  90 


Total, $21,489  40 


Total  expenditures  for  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 

and  the  Girls  Parole  Department,         ....    $150,322  01 

Notes  on  current  expenses :  — 

1.  Salaries,  wages  and  labor  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  or 

directors,  if  any. 

2.  Clothing  includes  shoes,  and  also  materials  for  clothing  and  shoes 

if  they  are  manufactured  in  the  institution. 

3.  Ordinary  repairs  include  all  of  those  which  simply  maintain  the 

buildings  in  condition,  without  adding  to  them.  Any  repairs  which 
are  of  the  nature  of  additions  should  be  classed  with  "permanent 
improvements." 

4.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses  include  everything  not  other- 

wise provided  for,  e.g.,  furniture,  bedding,  laundry  supplies, 
medicines,  engineers'  supplies,  postage,  freight,  library,  etc. 

Executive  head  of  the  institution  (superintendent) :  Amy  F.  Everall. 
Superintendent  of  Parole  Department:  Edith  N.  Burleigh. 
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GIRLS   PAROLE   DEPARTMENT. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty-one  different  girls  have  been  on  parole 
during  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918. 
The  daily  average  number  of  those  actually  in  our  care  has 
been  280,  —  11  more  than  last  year.  The  weekly  per  capita 
cost,  in  spite  of  the  great  advance  in  prices,  has  been  $1.46, 
only  3  cents  more  than  last  year. 

This  increase  in  the  daily  average  number  is  due  (1)  to  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  girls  paroled  from  the  school  for  the 
first  time  during  the  year,  — ■  139,  as  against  113  last  year;  and 
(2)  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
school,  fewer  girls  have  been  sent  back  for  serious  cause,  — 
25,  as  against  58  last  year. 

The  work  of  the  department  has  been  greatly  increased  by 
this  strenuous  endeavor  to  care  for  these  difficult  girls  in  the 
community.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  convincing  a 
willful,  reckless  girl  that  the  State  Has  the  power  to  protect 
itself  against  those  who  fail  to  consider  the  common  good  is 
to  return  her  to  the  institution.  It  may  take  more  than  one 
return  to  prove  this  to  her.  While  there  she  has  a  chance  to 
think  it  all  over  away  from  the  temptations  she  has  been 
unable  to  resist,  and  if  of  average  mentality  she  is  likely  at 
least  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  she  is  on  the  losing  side  in 
the  conflict.  The  number  of  new  commitments  to  the  school 
advances  steadily,  14  more  this  year  than  last  year,  a  heavy 
addition  to  the  work  of  the  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Girls  Parole  Department,  who  makes  the  investigations  of 
each  girl's  history. 

The  work  has  been  further  handicapped  by  the  temporary 
loss  of  two  visitors  who  have  been  on  leave  of  absence  since 
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July  1  and  Aug.  1,  1918,  respectively,  —  Miss  Kate  B.  Lee, 
in  Red  Cross  work  in  France,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Driscoll, 
appointed  by  the  Federal  government  to  take  charge  of  its 
work  with  delinquent  girls  in  Boston.  The  esprit  de  corps  of 
the  department  has  been  such  as  to  make  this  added  service 
cheerfully  rendered,  though  all  have  realized  the  disadvantages 
of  less  intensive  work  with  individual  girls. 

The  usual  statistical  tables  accompany  this  report.  Certain 
problems,  however,  need  more  careful  consideration. 

Placing. 

The  bulwark  of  our  work  is  the  selection  of  suitable  private 
homes  in  which  to  place  girls  on  parole.  Two  hundred  and 
ninety-two  girls  have  been  engaged  in  housework  in  such 
homes  this  year.  Each  year  a  number  of  new  homes  are 
added  to  our  list  as  especially  adapted  to  our  problems.  Each 
year,  by  faithful  visiting,  new  employers  are  trained  to  give 
the  girl  the  kind  of  protection  she  needs;  to  make  her  happy 
in  her  work,  as  well  as  to  give  her  proper  recreation;  and, 
little  by  little,  to  establish  her  in  normal  ways  of  living.  This 
is  not  all  done  in  one  place.  There  is  a  limit  to  an  employer's 
endurance  and  to  a  girl's  control  of  her  restlessness.  Frequent 
change  of  place  is  often  necessary. 

This  year  309  new  employers  have  made  application  for 
girls  to  do  housework.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the 
places  thus  offered  have  been  used,  besides  121  that  had  been 
used  before. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  put  upon  good  placing  as  a  means 
of  affording  continued  training  for  this  special  group  of  girls, 
all  of  whom  are  delinquents,  and  many  of  whom  are  handi- 
capped mentally  and  physically,  and  for  whom  places  especially 
adapted  to  their  handicaps  must  be  found. 

Medical  Care. 

Sixty-eight  girls  have  required  hospital  care.    Twelve  were  in 

the  hospital  twice,  6  three  times,  and  1  girl  was  eight  times  in 

4  different  hospitals.    Twenty-five  hospitals  and  3  convalescent 

homes  have  been  used.    This  unusually  large  number  of  hospi- 
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tals  had  been  made  necessary  by  the  nature  of  the  cases, 
immediate  care  being  called  for  in  many  instances.  There  were 
3  tubercular  patients,  and  18  have  had  operations  varying 
from  an  infected  finger  to  appendicitis  and  the  removal  of  a 
tumor.  There  have  been  also  some  severe  cases  of  influenza 
and  pneumonia  requiring  hospital  care.  Eighteen  different  girls 
went  to  convalescent  homes. 

One  hundred  and  one  girls  have  made  a  total  of  355  visits 
to  out-patient  departments  of  5  hospitals.  It  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  give  the  girls  such  constant  medical  attention 
but  for  the  continued  devotion  of  Miss  Caroline  I.  Field,  whose 
work  as  a  volunteer  has  been  of  inestimable  value. 

Mental  Examinations. 
It  becomes  more  and  more  manifest  that  mental  examination 
is  essential  to  a  real  understanding  of  the  girl,  unless  we  are 
to  continue  treating  symptoms  instead  of  causes.  It  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  have  a  mental  examination  of  every 
girl,  not  only  to  determine  her  intellectual  status,  but  her 
special  abilities  or  disabilities.  Owing,  however,  to  the  increased 
pressure  of  work,  it  has  been  possible  this  year  to  send  only 
51  girls  to  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  for  examination.  Four 
of  these  girls  were  found  to  be  insane,  and  31  others  were  of 
defective  mentality. 

MOTHEES   AND    BABIES. 

The  problem  of  the  mother  and  baby  is  an  especially  im- 
portant one  because  it  involves  so  many  lines.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  we  have  had  on  parole  39  girls  with  children. 

As  time  goes  on,  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that 
the  babies  should  not  be  kept  too  long  with  those  who  are 
found  to  be  mentally  incompetent  mothers,  if  they  are  to 
have  the  best  opportunity  to  become  good  citizens.  This 
needed  separation  has  been  brought  about  this  year  in  five 
instances. 

A  study  of  what  became  of  the  illegitimate  children  of  girls 
who  passed  out  of  the  care  of  the  department  four  or  five 
years  ago  was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1917  by  a  group  of 
students   from   the  School  for  Social  Work,   under   the   joint 
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direction  of  that  school  and  the  Girls  Parole  Department, 
but  could  not  be  finished  before  the  school  closed.  We  hope 
to  get  further  enlightenment  from  this  study  when  it  is  possible 
to  finish  it. 

Parole  at  Home. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  questions  to  settle 
is  when  the  girl  should  be  paroled  in  her  own  home.  Of  course 
the  answer  seems  obvious :  when  it  is  for  her  best  good"  to  go 
home;   but  that  decision  involves  several  considerations. 

In  most  instances  it  seems  wisest  to  try  the  girl  away  from 
home  first,  for  several  reasons :  — 

(a)  The  home  is  frequently  bad,  and  is  rarely  strong  enough 
to  offer  her  the  prop  she  needs  when  she  first  comes  back 
into  the  community.  Many  times  I  believe  this  difficulty 
could  be  overcome  if  the  family  could  be  built  up  while  the 
girl  is  still  in  the  school.  The  visitor  in  charge  of  the  girl 
should  have  few  enough  girls  to  allow  her  time  to  know  and 
help  the  girl's  family.  In  certain  cases  this  has  been  tried 
successfully.  The  members  of  the  family  of  a  girl  have  fre- 
quently such  influence  upon  her  that  no  treatment  which  did 
not  include  them  could  be  effective. 

(6)  The  second  reason  is  that  if  the  family  are  not  co- 
operative the  girl  needs  to  be  tried  elsewhere  in  order  that 
the  visitor  may  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  her. 
The  girl  herself  under  these  circumstances  tells  the  visitor 
a  great  deal  about  the  members  of  her  family  which  is  helpful 
when  she  does  go  home. 

(c)  Third,  with  the  girls  of  foreign  parentage,  it  is  the 
girl's  best  chance  to  learn  something  of  the  standards  and 
ideals  of  a  real  American  home. 

Earning  her  way  home  is  often  the  strongest  incentive  to  a 
girl  to  persistent  effort.  We  have  found  it  quite  effective  to 
have  a  girl  understand  that  the  action  of  the  trustees  in 
paroling  her  at  home  is  dependent  upon  her  good  behavior. 

Winning  the  confidence  and  assistance  of  the  family  is  so 
vital  to  the  interests  of  the  girl  that  more  and  more  time  is 
being  devoted  by  the  superintendent,  as  well  as  by  the  visitors, 
to  establishing  cordial  relations. 
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School  Girls. 

The  30  girls  in  public  schools  during  the  past  year  have 
done  excellent  work.  Four  were  graduated  from  grammar 
school  and  one  from  high  school.  The  latter  secured  work 
in  an  insurance  office  at  $10  a  week.  At  the  end  of  two  months 
she  was  increased  to  $12. 

Only  one  girl  has  misbehaved  in  school  or  had  anything 
but  a  good  record  in  deportment. 

The  cost  for  the  school  girls  has  been  minimum.  Every 
girl  earned  wages  during  the  summer,  and  in  almost  every 
case  sufficient  money  was  saved  to  buy  her  winter  clothes. 
Parents  have  also  assisted  with  clothing. 

Eight  girls  have  received  wages  while  attending  school,  11 
have  earned  free  homes  with  an  allowance,  8  have  been  in 
their  own  homes,  and  3  have  been  boarded  by  relatives. 

Liberty  Bonds. 
No  report  of  the  year  could  be  complete  which  left  out  the 
account  of  the  practical  response  to  their  feelings  of  patriotism 
made  by  34  of  the  girls  who  subscribed  $3,600  of  their  savings 
for  Liberty  Bonds,  —  $550  for  the  first  issue,  $250  for  the 
second,  $1,950  for  the  third  and  $850  for  the  fourth.  Probably 
nothing  could  have  made  these  girls  feel  more  a  real  part  of 
the  community. 

Girls  passing  out  of  the  Care  of  the  Trustees. 
One  hundred  and  twelve  girls  have  passed  out  of  the  care 
of  the  trustees  during  the  year  (see  Table  34).  Fifteen  received 
honorable  discharges.  These  were  all  normal,  sensible  girls, 
able  to  understand  their  own  difficulties  and  having  the  will 
to  succeed.  Fifty-one  other  girls  were  doing  well,  under  super- 
vision, when  they  became  of  age.  Their  continued  good 
behavior  was  dependent,  however,  upon  surrounding  influences 
rather  than  upon  strength  of  character.  This  made  their 
future  conduct  doubtful,  so  they  were  not  given  honorable 
discharges.  To  make  an  honorable  discharge  worth  striving 
for,  the  standard  of  achievement  is  made  as  high  as  possible. 
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Therefore  it  implies  not  only  an  unblemished  record  on  parole, 
but  the  mental  capacity  as  well  as  the  will  to  make  good. 

Only  39  of  the  112  girls  who  passed  out  of  the  custody  of 
the  trustees  last  year  had  been  given  mental  examinations. 
Of  these  39  girls  only  5  had  no  mental  disease,  23  of  them 
being  diagnosed  as  feeble-minded,  10  as  psychopaths,  and  one 
as  having  hysteria.  In  carefully  considering  the  outcome  of 
"freedom"  to  these  girls,  it  appears  that  22  of  them  un- 
doubtedly need  custodial  care.  There  is  at  present  no  institu- 
tional provision  for  girls  of  this  type,  the  schools  for  the 
feeble-minded  being  overcrowded,  and'  the  institution  for 
defective  delinquents  not  yet  being  available.  It  is  the  most 
discouraging  feature  of  this  work  that  these  girls  have  to  drift 
back  to  their  old  life,  or  worse,  —  a  menace  to  the  State  which 
has  already  spent  much  mone}r  upon  them. 

Plans  for  the  Future. 

Either  the  department  must  expand  to  its  consciousness 
of  the  needs  of  the  work,  or  the  work  will  fall  behind  its 
standards,  than  which  nothing  is  more  disheartening.  Keeping 
up  the  spirit  of  interest  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  worker 
is  vital  to  good  work.  By  increasing  the  responsibilities  of 
the  worker,  and  not  giving  her  the  tools  with  which  to  per- 
form her  task,  she  becomes  discouraged.  The  success  of  work 
with  individual  human  beings  depends  not  only  on  the  good 
sense  and  good  judgment  of  the  worker,  but  also  upon  the 
enthusiasm  she  can  bring  to  her  job. 

The  time  has  come  to  consider  the  expansion  of  the  depart- 
ment to  meet  the  new  demands  which  have  already  come  and 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  added  to  in  the  near  future  because 
of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  school  and  the  resulting 
increase  in  the  number  of  girls  who  must  be  paroled.  The 
ideal  form  of  relief  for  this  crowded  condition  at  the  institu- 
tion would  be  the  removal  of  the  feeble-minded  and  the 
defective  delinquents,  leaving  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
for  the  educable  girls,  who  could  then  remain  in  the  institution 
sufficiently  long  to  be  thoroughly  trained.  Thirty-two  of 
the  girls  paroled  this  year  had  not  finished  their  course  of 
training  at  the  school. 
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Another  reason  for  the  expansion  of  the  department  lies 
in  the  need  for  closer  relations  with  the  families  of  the  girls, 
a  time-consuming  but  a  most  worth-while  piece  of  work. 

In  the  six  years  during  which  the  department  has  been  making 
the  investigations  of  the  previous  histories  of  the  new  commit- 
ments, the  number  of  commitments  per  year  has  increased 
36  per  cent.  The  value  of  these  reports,  both  to  the  school 
and  to  this  department,  has  been  fully  established.  If  the 
department  is  to  continue  this  good  work,  an  additional  in- 
vestigator should  be  secured,  as  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  one 
person  to  compass  the  work. 

I  would  recommend  the  appointment  immediately  of  an 
additional  investigator,  and  that  another  visitor  be  added  to  the 
general  staff  as  soon  as  is  practicable. 

I  would  further  recommend  that  the  trustees  urge  forward 
the  plans  for  the  equipment  of  the  Reformatory  for  Women 
at  Sherborn  to  take  the  defective  delinquents. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDITH  N.  BURLEIGH, 

Superintendent. 
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STATISTICS    CONCERNING    THE    WORK    OF    GIRLS 
PAROLE  DEPARTMENT. 


Table  43.  —  Status  Nov.  30,  1918,  of  all  girls  in  custody  of  Trustees  of 
Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

On  parole  with  relatives  in  Massachusetts,    / 54 

On  parole  with  relatives  outside  of  Massachusetts,      .       .       :     .  .  9 

On  parole  in  families,  earning  wages,      .       .    - 182 

At  work  elsewhere,  not  living  with  relatives,         .       .       . '      .        .  7 

Attending  school,  earning  board  or  wages, 11 

Attending  school,  living  at  home, 4 

Out  of  State,  in  place, 1 

In  hospitals, .        .  .12 

Married  (subject  to  recall  for  cause), 46 

Temporarily  in  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 1 

Temporarily  in  House  of  Correction, 1 

Temporarily  in  jail,    .        .  -     .       .       . 2 

Boarding  temporarily  (mother  and  baby), 1 

Left  home  or  place,  whereabouts  unknown:  — 

(a)  This  year, 18 

(6)  Previously, .       .       .               .  8 


In  the  school  Nov.  30,  1918, 


357 
355 

712 


Table  44.  —  Cash  account  of  girls  on  -parole,  year  ending  Nov.  30, 1918. 

$9,271  18 


Balance  on  deposit  Dec.  1,  1917, 

Cash  received  from  savings  to  credit  of  289  girls 

from  Dec.  1,  1917,  to  Nov.  30,  1918,    . 
Cash  received  from  parents  or  other  relatives  to 

credit  of  16  girls, 

Cash  received  from  other  sources, 
Interest  on  deposits,     .       .       . 

By  1,257  deposits  with  the  department,   . 


Cash  withdrawn  by  333  girls,     . 

Balance  on  deposit  Nov.  30,  1918, 


59,461  92 

1,198  31 
23  32 

200  48 


10,884  03 

520,155  21 
11,530  31 

$8,624  90 
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Table  45.  —  Girls'  savings  withdrawn  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918. 

[Cash  withdrawn  on  account  of  333  girls,  some  drawing  for  more  than  one  purpose.] 


Reasons  fob  Withdrawal. 


Number 
of  Girls. 


Amount. 


Clothing, .    ■     . 

Dentist, ■ 

Doctors,  medicine,  glasses,  plates,  braces,  etc., 

To  help  at  home, 

Board, .         . 

Traveling  expenses,  including  express  and  telephone, 
Expenses  for  baby,  ...... 

Household  expenses, 

Overpaid  wages,  returned  to  employer, 
Christmas  and  spending  money,    .         .         .  • 
To  pay  for  money  or  articles  stolen  or  destroyed,  . 

Schooling  and  lessons, 

Transferred  to  other  institutions,  .... 

Liberty  Bonds  and  interest  on  bonds,   . 

Girls  becoming  of  age, 


Trust  accounts  drawn  for  board  and  clothing  of  children,  doctor's 
bills,  etc., 


218 

53 

77 

14 

95 

84 

10 

7 

28 

26 

5 

3 

6 

45 

72 


S4.253  43 

455  87 

653  88 

173  56 

591  56 

193  84 

117  15 

80  90 

121  66 

157  91 

67  91 

43  38 

30  01 

2,620  90 

1,851  90 


§11,413  86 

116  45 

811.530  31 
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Table  46.  —  Expenditures  of  Girls  Parole  Department,  year  ending  Nov. 

30,  1918. 
Salaries :  — 
Edith  N.  Burleigh,  superintendent,   . 

Visitors, 

Clerks, 

Extra  clerks, 


Visitors :  — 
Travel,    . 
Carriage  hire, 


$1,966  67 

10,185  18 

2,666  95 

467  88 

$15,286  68 

$2,155  56 

194  85 

2,350  41 

$38  49 

492  91 

107  06 

179  40 

310  92 

36  63 

1,165  41 

Office  expenses :  — 
Advertising,    .... 

Postage, 

Printing,         .... 
Stationery  and  office  supplies, 
Telephone  and  telegrams,    . 
Sundries,         


Total  expended  for  administration  and  visiting,     .       .     $18,802  50 

Assistance  to  girls :  — 

Board, 

Clothing, '       . 

Medicine  and  medical  attendance  (including 

dental  work) , 

Travel, . 

Miscellaneous, 

Total  expended  for  girls,      .... 

Total  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  girls 
from  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,     ....      $21,489  40 


$614  87 

570  40 

990  39 

480  22 

31  02 

2,686  90 
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VOLUNTEER   VISITORS. 

Girls  Parole  Department. 


Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam,  .        ..  .        .        ...        .  Boston. 

Miss  Caroline  I.  Field, Boston. 

Mrs.  S.  I.  Morse, Sandwich. 

Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Brennan, .        .  Boston. 


PAET  III. 


TRUST  FUNDS. 


TRUST   FUNDS. 


LYMAN   SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Lyman  School,  Lyman  Fund. 


Cash. 


Total. 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1917,     . 

Receipts  in  1917-18. 
Income  from  investments, 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1918,       . 

Present  Investments. 
Athol  bonds,  ..... 
Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  Company  certifi 

cates,  .... 

Everett  bonds, 
New  York  bond, 
Northern  Pacific  &  Great  Northern  Rail 

road  Company  bonds, 
West  Brookneld  bonds,    . 
Worcester  Trust  Company, 
Easthampton  note,  .      "     . 

Norwood  note, 


Cash  on  hand, 


12,642  90 
987  84 


$24,200  00 


526,842  90 
987  84 


5,630  74 


$24,200  00 


$1,500  00 

300  00 
3,000  00 
1,000  00 

5,000  00 
1,000  00 
400  00 
6,000  00 
6,000  00 


527,830  74 


$24,200  00 
3r630  74 


527,830  74 


Lyman  School,  Lyman  Trust  Fund. 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1917,     .... 
No  transactions  in  1917-18. 
Balance  Nov.  30,  1918,     .     "     . 

Present  Investments. 
Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  certificate, 
Chicago    Junction   &   Union   Stock   Yards 
Company  bonds,            .... 
New  London  &  Northern  Railroad  Com- 
pany certificate,  ..... 

$20,000  00 
$20,000  00 

$14,000  00 
5,000  00 
1,000  00 

$20,000  00 
$20,000  00 

$20,000  00 
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Income,  Lyman  School,  Lyman  Trust  Fund. 


Cash. 

Securities. 

Total. 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1917,    .... 

Receipts  in  1 917-1 8. 
Income  from  investments, 

$3,747  94 
1,656  17 

$3,747  94 
1,656  17 

Payments  in  1917-18. 
Lyman  School  for  Boys,  .          .          .          . 

$5,404  11 
627  47 

$5,404  11 
627  47 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1918,      . 

Present  Investment. 
Cash  on  hand,          . 

$4,776  64 

$4,776  64 
$4,776  64 

Lyman  School,  Lamb  Fund. 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1917,     . 
No  transactions  in  1917-18. 
Balance  Nov.  30,  1918,    . 


At  hoi  bonds, 


Present  Investment. 


$1,000  00 
$1,000  00 

$1,000  00 


$1,000  00 
$1,000  00 

$1,000  00 


Income,  Lyman  School,  Lamb  Fund. 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1917 

Receipts  in  1917-18. 
Income  from  investments, 

$214  18 
55  72 

$100  00 

$314  18 
55  72 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1918,      . 

Present  Investments. 
Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  stock, 
Cash  on  hand,          ..... 

$269  90 

$100  00 

$100  00 
269  90 

$369  90 
$369  90 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lamb  Fund. 


Cash. 


Securities. 


Total. 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1917 

No  transactions  in  1917-18. 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1918 

Present  Investment. 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany bonds,  .  .  .  .  . 


$1,000  00 


$1,000  00 


Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lamb  Fund. 


$1,000  00 


,000  00       $1,000  00 


$1,000  00 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1917,    .... 

Receipts  in  1917-18. 
Income  from  investments, 

$36  79 
40  65 

$36  79 
40  65 

Payments  in  1917-18. 
Industrial  School  for  Girls, 

$77  44 
53  34 

$77  44 
53  34 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1918,      . 
Present  Investment. 

$24  10 

$24  10 

$24   10 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Fay  Fund. 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1917 

$1,000  00 

$1,000  00 

Receipts  in  1917-18. 
Securities  matured  or  transferred, 
Securities  purchased  or  transferred,  . 

$1,000  00 

1,000  00 

$1,000  00 

$2,000  00 

$1,000  00 

Payments  in  1917-18. 
Securities  purchased  or  transferred,  . 
Securities  matured  or  transferred, 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1918,      . 

$1,000  00 

$1,000  00 

Present  Investment. 
Middleborough  bond,       .... 

$1,000  00 

$1,000  00 
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Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Fay  Fund. 


Cash. 

Securities. 

Total. 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1917,    .          . 

Receipts  in  1917-18. 
Income  from  investments,         .         $32  95 
Discount  on  securities  purchased,        50  00 

$304  28 
82  95 

$304  28 
82  95 

' 

Payments  in  1917-18. 
Industrial  School  for  Girls, 

$387  23 
100  00 

$387  23 
100  00 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1918,       . 
Present  Investment. 

$287  23 

$287  23 
$287  23 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Rogers  Book  Fund. 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1917,    . 
No  transactions  in  1917-18. 
Balance  Nov.  30,  1918,    . 


Present  Investment. 


Quincy  bond, 


$1,000  00 
$1,000  00 

$1,000  00 


$1,000  00 
$1,000  00 

$1,000  00 


Income  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Rogers  Book  Fund. 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1917 

$13  06 

$13  06 

Receipts  in  1917-18. 
Income  from  investments, 

35  62 

35  62 

$48  68 

$48  68 

Payments  in  1917—18. 
Industrial  School  for  Girls, 

3  23 

3  23 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1918,      . 

$45  45 

$45  45 

Present  Investment. 
Cash  on  hand,          ..... 

$45  45 
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JAMES  J.  SHEEHAN,  Peabody. 
AMY  E.  TAYLOR,  Lexington. 
JAMES  D.  HENDERSON,  Newton. 
DAVID   R.  COLLIER,  Gardner.      - 

EXECUTIVE    SECRETARY. 

ROBERT  J.  WATSON,  Room  179,  State  House,  Boston. 

HEADS    OF    DEPARTMENTS. 

CHARLES  A.  KEELER,  Superintendent  of  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 
GEORGE  P.  CAMPBELL,  Superintendent  of  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
AMY  FORD   EVERALL,  Superintendent  of  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
WALTER  A.  WHEELER,  Superintendent  of  Boys  Parole  Department. 
EDITH  N.  BURLEIGH,  Superintendent  of  Girls  Parole  Department. 


THE   SCHOOLS. 


1.  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  established  1846,  is  located  at  West- 
borough,  32  miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the 
cottage  system,  for  boys  under  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  commit- 
ment. The  inmates  live  in  13  cottages,  2  of  which  are  set  apart  for 
the  younger  boys.  Normal  capacity  of  the  school,  430.  Academic  and 
industrial  training  is  given.  Commitments  are  for  minority.  After 
training  in  the  school, -boys  are  placed  on  parole,  in  charge  of  the  Boys 
Parole  Department,  whose  office  is  at  the  State  House,  Boston. 

2.  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  established  1908,  is  located  at 
Shirley,  40  miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the 
cottage  system,  for  boys  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  commitment.  The  inmates  live  in  8  cottages.  Normal  capacity  of 
the  school,  240.  Academic  and  industrial  training  is  given,  the  em- 
phasis being  placed  on  the  practical  teaching  of  trades.  Commitments 
are  for  minority.  After  training  in  the  school,  boys  are  placed  on  parole, 
in  charge  of  the  Boys  Parole  Department,  whose  office  is  at  the  State 
House,  Boston. 

3.  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  established  1854,  is  located  at 
Lancaster,  42  miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the 
cottage  system,  for  girls  under  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  com- 
mitment. The  inmates  live  in  10  cottages.  Normal  capacity  of  the 
school,  268.  Academic  and  industrial  training  is  given,  emphasis  being 
placed  on  training  in  the  domestic  arts.  Commitments  are  for  minority, 
but  the  length  of  detention  in  the  school  is  largely  determined  by  the 
course  of  training.  After  training  in  the  school,  girls  are  placed  on  parole, 
in  charge  of  the  Girls  Parole  Department,  whose  office  is  at  the  State 
House,  Boston. 
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REPORT   OF   TRUSTEES. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Honorable  Council. 

The  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools  respectfully 
present  the  following  report  for  the  year  ended  Nov.  30,  1919, 
upon  the  three  juvenile  industrial  schools  under  their  control. 

Respectfully, 

CARL  DREYFUS,  Chairman, 

JAMES   W.  McDONALD,   Vice  Chairman, 

CHARLES  M.  DAVENPORT, 

MATTHEW  LUCE, 

MARY  JOSEPHINE   BLEAKIE, 

JAMES  J.  SHEEHAN, 

AMY  E.  TAYLOR, 

JAMES  D.  HENDERSON, 

DAVID   R.  COLLIER, 

Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

Robert  J.  Watson, 

Executive  Secretary. 


REPORT. 


New  Commitments. 
Two  of  the  most  interesting  facts  concerning  the  number  of 
additional  wards  committed  to  the  trustees  during  the  last  year 
are  the  great  increase  of  older  boys,  85,  and  the  sudden  decrease 
of  younger  boys,  87.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  report  that  the 
population  of  both  schools  for  boys  was  nearly  down  to  their 
normal  capacities  at  the  end  of  November,  1919.  This  situation 
is  encouraging  because  it  will  give  the  schools  a  much  better 
opportunity  to  study  their  inmates  more  thoroughly  and  to 
keep  them  longer  and  better  fit  them  to  make  good  when  they 
are  released  on  parole. 


Number  of  commitments  to  each  school  during  the  last  three  years. 


1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys,        ..... 

Industrial  School  for  Girls, 

Industrial  School  for  Boys,  ..... 

384 
155 

258 

419 
169 
289 

332 
180 
374 

The  following  table  shows  the  daily  average  number  of  in- 
mates in  each  school  during  the  last  three  years,  the  normal 
capacity  of  each  school,  and  the  number  of  inmates  in  the 
school  on  Nov.  30,  1919:  — 


Daily  Average  Number  of 
Inmates. 

Normal 
Capacity. 

Number 

in  School 

Nov.  30, 

1919. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys, 
Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
Industrial  School  for  Girls, 

468 
246 
306 

501 
252 
341 

463 
270 
306 

430 
240 
268 

430 
250 
357 
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Length  of  Stay  in  the  Schools. 

The  question  as  to  the  time  when  a  boy  or  girl  is  ready  to  be 
given  a  trial  on  parole  should  never  be  determined  in  any  way 
by  the  necessity  of  pushing  some  inmates  out  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  new  ones  coming  in,  but  that  is  just  what  must 
happen  when  the  schools  become  crowded.  During  1919  the 
length  of  stay  of  boys  paroled  from  the  Lyman  School  was  only 
ten  and  three-fourths  months  as  compared  with  twelve  and 
one-sixth  months  in  1918.  At  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
the  average  length  of  stay  was  eight  and  one-third  months  as 
compared  with  ten  and  one-half  months  in  1918. 

At  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  the  average  length  of  stay 
of  girls  paroled  in  1919  was  about  two  years.  This  was  a  de- 
crease of  about  two  months  from  that  of  1918. 

As  this  length  of  stay  in  the  schools  decreases,  the  number  of 
wards  who  do  not  make  good  on  parole  is  very  likely  to  in- 
crease. They  should  be  kept  longer  in  order  to  train  them 
adequately  if  they  are  to  succeed  when  given  a  trial  outside  the 
institution. 

Problem  of  Young  Boys. 

During  the  year  1919,  72  boys  were  committed  to  Lyman 
School  who  were  eleven  years  of  age  or  younger.  These  young 
boys  need  a  different  course  of  training  and  discipline  from  that 
given  the  older  boys  in  the  main  school.  The  policy  of  having 
two  farm  cottages  for  these  young  boys  has  been  followed  dur- 
ing the  year  with  gratifying  results.  These  cottages  are  some 
distance  from  the  main  school,  so  that  the  small  boys  do  not 
mingle  with  the  older  ones,  whose  influence  might  not  be  very 
helpful. 

These  young  boys  are  given  the  work,  play  and  schooling 
which  is  best  suited  for  their  particular  needs,  and  they  get  the 
motherly  influences  of  a  home  which  it  is  hard  to  give  to  the 
large  number  of  boys  in  the  main  school.  Each  boy  is  studied 
as  an  individual  problem,  and  when  he  shows  the  right  attitude 
toward  the  school  and  its  purposes  he  is  given  a  chance  to 
stand  on  his  own  feet  outside  the  institution. 


1919. 
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Parole. 

The  trustees  are  anxious  to  do  more  individual  work  with  the 
boys,  both  in  the  institution  and  when  they  are  on  parole. 
The  trustees  believe  that  boys  have  been  paroled  too  soon 
during  the  last  few  years,  but  on  account  of  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  schools  this  became  necessary.  That  will  probably 
mean  that  many  of  the  boys  will  not  make  good  on  parole,  and 
must  be  returned  to  the  school  for  further  training  and  disci- 
pline. The  visitors  in  our  parole  department  are  carrying  more 
boys  than  they  can  do  very  good  work  with.  The  ideal  which 
the  trustees  try  to  have  them  attain  is  to  treat  each  boy  as  if 
he  wei*e  the  visitor's  own  child,  and  to  counsel  with  him,  to 
guide  him  and  struggle  with  him  with  a  fatherly  interest.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  this  ideal  is  not  attained,  when  one  con- 
siders the  large  number  of  boys  each  visitor  has  in  his  care. 

The  problem  of  the  paroled  girls  is  a  much  different  one.  The 
girls  remain  in  the  institution  more  than  twice  as  long  as  do  the 
boys,  and  the  visitors  for  the  girls  have  a  much  smaller  number 
in  their  care. 

A  total  of  935  children  have  been  placed  on  parole  for  the 
first  time  during  the  past  year  as  compared  with  746  the 
previous  year. 

Total  Number  in  Care  of  Board. 
On  Nov.  30,  1919,  the  total  number  of  children  who  were 
wards  of  the  trustees  was  3,886,  distributed  as  follows :  — 

Table  1.  —  Number  of  children  in  care  of  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Train- 
ing Schools  Nov.  80,  1919. 


School. 


In  the 
Schools. 


On 

Parole. 


Total. 


Lyman  School, 
Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
Total,       . 


430 
250 
357 


1,037 


1,644 
809 
396 


2,849 


2,074 

1,059 

753 
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Institution  Problems. 

In  the  girls'  school  a  rather  definite  course  of  training  is 
marked  out,  which  will  take  the  average  girl  about  two  years 
to  complete.  On  account  of  the  length  of  stay  in  the  school,  the 
superintendent  is  enabled  to  know  personally  most  of  the  girls. 

One  of  the  great  problems  in  the  boys'  schools  is  to  have  the 
superintendent  know  the  boys.  Unless  he  can  know  each  boy 
—  his  background,  his  environment,  his  home  influences,  his 
delinquency  and  the  causes  thereof  —  he  cannot  effectively 
prescribe  the  particular  course  of  training  for  that  boy.  One 
cannot  handle  boys  during  this  molding  period  of  their  lives  by 
prescribing  one  particular  course  for  every  boy  to  pursue.  The 
trustees  feel  that  the  big  job  of  the  superintendent  and  the  im- 
portant thing  is  to  have  him  know  the  boys.  The  time  when  a 
boy  should  be  paroled,  the  kind  of  work  he  should  do,  whether 
he  should  go  home  or  be  placed  out,  are  all  matters  which  the 
head  of  the  institution  should  be  qualified  to  speak  about  from 
his  study  and  personal  knowledge  of  the  boy,  and  until  he  can 
do  this  the  real  problem  of  the  boys  will  not  be  solved.  The 
business  of  the  institution  should  be  so  organized  that  the 
superintendent's  time  should  be  available  for  the  boys. 

Health  at  the  Schools. 

With  the  exception  of  a  continuation  of  the  influenza  epi- 
demic for  a  short  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  general 
health  at  the  three  schools  has  been  excellent.  The  reports  of 
the  school  physicians,  published  herewith,  give  details  of  the 
medical  work  at  the  three  institutions. 

Material  Improvements  at  the  Schools. 

At  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  the  new  wing  to  the  store- 
house is  almost  completed,  and  will  be  used  as  a  vegetable 
cellar.  The  remodeling  of  the  old  farmhouse  is  progressing 
rapidly.  It  will  be  a  great  improvement  because  it  will  afford" 
much  better  quarters  for  the  farmhands  and  men  employees  at 
the  school,  whom  it  is  very  difficult  to  retain  for  any  length  of 
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time,  even  with  the  best  of  living  conditions.  The  covering  of 
the  steam  pipes  has  been  finished  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  State  Fuel  Commission.  It  is  hoped  thereby 
to  conserve  to  a  great  extent  the  consumption  of  coal. 

At  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  the  new  cottage,  with 
accommodations  for  30  boys,  is  about  completed.  Much  of  this 
work  has  been  done  by  the  boys. 

One  of  the  cottages  was  considerably  damaged  by  a  fire 
caused  by  lightning,  and  has  not  been  used  for  several  months. 
This  damage  has  now  been  repaired  and  the  cottage  is  ready 
for  use  again. 

The  lightning  which  damaged  the  cottage  also  destroyed  the 
intercommunicating  telephone  system.  It  has  taken  some  time 
to  replace  this  system,  but  it  was  almost  completed  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

Work  on  the  farm  is  to  be  made  more  efficient  by  the  use  of 
a  tractor,  which  was  purchased  from  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  December  1st. 

Work  on  the  swimming  pool,  which  is  in  the  basement  of  the 
administration  building,  is  still  going  on. 

At  the  Lyman  School  the  old  office  building  has  now  been 
remodeled  so  that  there  are  ample  quarters  for  the  business 
administration,  for  the  accommodation  of  guests  and  for  hous- 
ing some  of  the  teachers. 

Needed  Improvements. 

At  the  Lyman  School  there  is  a  great  need  for  a  building 
which  will  provide  facilities  for  storage,  a  laundry  and  a  kitchen. 
At  present  the  kitchen  equipment  is  far  from  up  to  date,  and 
the  space  very  inadequate.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  properly 
take  care  of  the  large  amount  of  laundry  work  with  the  present 
quarters  and  machinery.  Material  and  supplies  are  now  stored 
in  almost  every  building  in  the  school,  some  in  one  place,  some 
in  another.  If  these  three  needs  could  be  taken  care  of  in  one 
large  building  it  would  result  in  a  greater  efficiency  in  the 
management  of  the  school. 

At  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  there  is  great  need  of  an 
infirmary   building.     The   present   hospital   quarters   are   little 
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better  than  none  at  all.  There  is  no  place  for  taking  care  of 
contagious  cases.  The  capacity  of  the  one  small  room  is  only 
6  beds.  The  dentist  must  do  his  work  in  a  tiny  closet  which 
hardly  gives  him  room  in  which  to  turn  around. 

Visits  of  Trustees  to  Schools. 
A  total  of  194  visits  have  been  made  to  the  three  schools  by 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  during  the  past  year. 
Sixty-three  of  these  visits  were  made  to  the  Industrial  School 
for  Boys,  63  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  and  68  to  the 
Lyman  School. 

The  Cost. 
The  total  cost  of  the  work  under  this  Board  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1919,  exclusive  of  expenditures  for  build- 
ings and  other  permanent  improvements  at  the  three  schools, 
was  distributed  as  follows:  — 


Office  of  executive  secretary  and  expenses  of  trustees,  in- 
cluding printing  of  annual  report,  . 

Expenses  of  Boys  Parole  Department,  including  board, 
clothing  and  tuition  in  schools  of  young  boys  on  parole 

Expenses  of  Girls  Parole  Department,      .... 

Maintenance  of  Lyman  School  for  Boys, 

Maintenance  of  Industrial  School  for  Boys,     . 

Maintenance  of  Industrial  School  for  Girls,     . 


$5,356  79 

59,598  53 

24,673  55 

195,173  25 

126,692  57 

136,209  99 


Total, $547,704  68 

The  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  the  three  schools  has  continued 
to  rise  with  the  higher  trend  of  commodity  prices,  having  been 
for  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1919,  as  follows:  — 


1918. 

1919. 

Lyman  School, 

Industrial  School  for  Girls, 

Industrial  School  for  Boys, 

S7  00 

7  18 

8  22 

S8  09 
6  98 
9  00 
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Meetings  of  the  Board. 
The  Board  has  held  22  meetings  during  the  year  in  addition 
to  the  meetings  of  the  various  committees.  The  trustees  try 
to  consider  each  ward  in  its  care  as  an  individual  problem  in 
regard  to  the  time  for  trial  outside  the  institution,  and  whether 
he  should  go  home  or  be  placed  out.  During  the  year  the 
Board  considered  2,585  cases. 

Honorable  Discharges. 

The  trustees  have  the  power  to  grant  to  any  boy  or  girl  in 
their  care  an  honorable  discharge,  which  is  a  complete  release 
from  all  penalties  or  disabilities  incurred  in  consequence  of 
commitment  to  the  schools.  Such  discharge  is  granted  only 
when  a  boy  or  girl  has  proved  to  the  trustees  by  his  conduct 
while  on  parole  that  he  is  ready  to  take  his  place  in  the  com- 
munity as  a  respectable  and  law-abiding  citizen.  During  the 
past  year  15  girls  and  65  boys  earned  honorable  discharges. 
Many  of  the  boys  had  been  in  the  war  and  proved  their  real 
worth  in  the  service  of  the  country. 

When  any  of  the  boys  or  girls  make  exceptional  progress 
while  on  parole,  but  do  not  qualify  for  an  honorable  discharge, 
the  trustees  recognize  this  improvement  and  try  to  offer  the 
children  an  incentive  to  greater  effort  by  writing  them  a  letter 
of  commendation,  complimenting  them  on  their  excellent  show- 
ing, and  urging  them  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts  to  do  better. 
During  the  last  year  5  such  letters  were  written  to  girls  on 
parole. 

Resignation. 
F.  Leslie  Hayford. 
The  trustees  regret  to  announce  that  Mr.  Hayford  tendered 
his  resignation  as  executive  secretary,  to  take  effect  on  August 
1.  He  had  held  this  position  since  1911,  when  the  three  boards 
of  trustees  were  consolidated  and  became  one  board.  He  was  a 
hard  worker  and  thorough  in  every  respect.  His  keen  sense  of 
humor  and  genial  personality  made  him  many  friends.  He 
attended  to  the  business  of  the  trustees  very  efficiently,  and  he 
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was  also  a  great  help  to  the  superintendents  of  the  departments. 
He  goes  to  a  position  where  the  financial  return  is  much  better. 
The  trustees  wish  him  great  success  and  happiness  in  his  new 
work. 

New  Secretary  —  Robert  J.  Watson. 
The  trustees  feel  very  fortunate  to  have  secured  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Watson  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  position  of  executive  secre- 
tary caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Hayford.  Mr.  Watson  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  State  University  and  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  During  the  last  ten  years  he  has  been  actively  in- 
terested in  various  forms  of  social  service  which  has  well  fitted 
him  to  assume  the  duties  as  secretary  of  the  Board. 

William  A,  Clafiin. 
Mr.  Claflin,  the  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Industrial 
School  for  Boys,  responded  to  the  call  of  business  on  Oct.  1, 
1919,  which  offers  much  better  financial  returns  than  does 
institutional  work  for  the  State.  The  trustees  were  sorry  to 
have  him  leave  because  he  was  a  hard  and  enthusiastic  worker 
in  the  school. 

New  Members  of  the  Board. 

James  D.  Henderson  of  Newton  was  appointed  on  June  25, 
1919,  to  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Palmer  whose  death  occurred 
on  June  4,  1919. 

David  R.  Collier  of  Gardner  was  appointed  to  succeed  John 
F.  Scully  whose  term  expired  on  July  1,  1919. 

The  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of 
five  years. 

Death  of  Dr.  Palmer. 
The  trustees  and  superintendents  of  the  schools  feel  deeply 
the  loss  of  Dr.  Palmer  in  June,  1919,  after  he  had  served  the 
State  as  a  trustee  for  7  years.  While  he  was  a  great  help  to 
all  of  the  departments,  his  expert  opinion  and  sympathetic 
interest  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
and  by  the  Girls  Parole  Department.  He  was  very  faithful  in 
his  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  trustees,  and  was  always 
ready  to  do  all  that  he  could  to  help  solve  the  many  problems 
coming  before  the  Board. 
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Miscellaneous. 

The  recess  committee  on  public  institutions  of  the  Legislature 
visited  all  of  the  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  trustees, 
and  made  some  very  helpful  suggestions,  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  recreation,  academic  training,  and  protection  of  ma- 
chinery in  the  boys'  schools. 

From  May  until  the  end  of  the  year  Miss  Campbell,  assistant 
superintendent  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  was  com- 
pelled by  illness  to  be  absent  from  the  school.  It  is  hoped  that 
she  may  recover  her  health  and  strength  so  as  to  be  able  to 
resume  her  work  on  January  1.  During  her  illness  Miss  Velma 
Rollins,  teacher  at  the  school  for  12  years,  has  very  efficiently 
filled  her  place. 

In  July  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Campbell,  superintendent  of  the  Indus- 
trial School  for  Boys,  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  duties  on 
account  of  ill  health,  and  was  not  able  to  return  to  his  work 
until  October  1. 


Table  2.  —  Commitments  to  the  three  schools  each  year  for  the  ten  years 
ending  Nov.  SO,  1919. 


Year  (ending  November  30). 


Lyman 

School  for 

Boys. 


Industrial 

School 
for  Boys. 


Industrial 

School 
for  Girls. 


Total. 


1910,  . 

1911,  . 

1912,  . 

1913,  . 

1914,  . 

1915,  . 

1916,  . 

1917,  . 

1918,  . 

1919,  . 
Totals, 


180 
197 
215 
254 
246 
289 
257 
384 
419 
332 


79 
139 
177 
202 
239 
218 
221 
258 
289 
374 


115 
109 
106 
126 
125 
90 
134 
155 
169 
180 


374 
445 
498 
582 
610 
597 
612 
797 
877 


3,005 


2,293 


1,430 


6,728 


PART    II 

REPORTS  OF  OFFICERS 

AND  STATISTICS  CONCERNING  THE  WORK  OF  THE 

INSTITUTIONS  AND  THE  PAROLE 

DEPARTMENTS 


LYMAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AT  WEST- 
BOROUGH. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

I  herewith  submit  the  usual  tables  of  statistics  showing  the 
conditions  during  1918  and  1919.  You  will  note  that  we  have 
had  fewer  commitments  than  in  the  year  previous,  but  we  have 
had  112  more  boys  returned  from  places.  This  large  increase 
is  a  serious  problem,  as  the  returned  boys'  influence  on  the 
other  boys  is  not  good.  They  cause  an  unrest  which  in  a  large 
measure  is  responsible  for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  escapes. 

The  school  work  has  continued  with  but  slight  variation 
from  the  program  outlined  in  previous  reports.  The  progress 
made  during  the  year  has  been  encouraging,  but  we  have  had 
many  problems  to  contend  with,  one  serious  one  having  been 
the  securing  of  competent  officers.  During  the  war,  and  even 
more  since  the  war,  there  has  been  a  dearth  of  people  willing 
to  take  up  the  work  who  are  efficient  and  experienced  with 
boys.  The  large  salaries  that  are  being  paid  to  competent  men 
and  women  in  all  commercial  occupations  have  caused  many  of 
our  officers  to  seek  other  employment.  However,  we  have  been 
fortunate  in  having  many  strong  men  and  women  remain  loy- 
ally with  us. 

'  Educational. 

I  have  been  especially  pleased  with  the  work  of  the  academic 
department.  The  interest  taken  by  the  boys  as  well  as  the 
progress  made  by  them  has  been  encouraging,  and  shows  ear- 
nest and  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

The  course  of  study  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  public  school. 
The  common  branches  are  given  special  attention,  and  high 
school  work  is  given  to  those  who  are  qualified  to  take  it.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  our  boys  will  not  attend  school 
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after  leaving  the  institution,  every  effort  is  put  forth  to  make 
the  work  as  practical  as  possible.  The  exercises  on  closing  day 
well  illustrated  the  practical  side  of  the  boys'  training. 

The  school  attendance  law,  requiring  each  parole  boy  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  either  to  have  completed  the  sixth  grade 
or  to  re-enter  school,  has  caused  hardship  for  some  of  our 
paroled  boys.  I  believe  exception  should  be  made  in  the  case 
of  a  homeless  boy  and  one  of  a  low  or  retarded  mentality. 

The  use  of  the  moving  picture  in  various  lines  of  study  was 
continued,  films  being  secured  from  the  Educational  Bureau  at 
Washington.  Physical  training  and  gymnastics  have  been  given 
as  usual,  and  physical  measurements  have  also  been  taken. 
Three  changes  have  been  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  teach- 
ing force  within  the  year. 

The  sloyd  work  continues  to  give  gratifying  results.  The 
brass  band  of  32  pieces  has  had  another  successful  year.  They 
have  given  many  concerts  for  the  pleasure  of  the  school,  and 
furnished  the  music  on  Memorial  Day  for  the  Grand  Army  at 
Southborough  and  Berlin,  and  other  engagements  were  filled 
with  neighboring  towns  for  their  "homecoming"  celebrations, 
in  welcome  of  the  returned  soldiers. 

During  the  past  year  our  printing  office  has  had  varied  suc- 
cess. For  many  weeks  we  found  it  impossible  to  secure  a  com- 
petent printer  to  take  charge  of  the  work,  and  during  this  time 
several  boys  who  had  worked  in  the  shop  carried  on  the  work 
with  what  help  Assistant  Superintendent  Meigs  could  give 
them  with  his  limited  time,  and  the  boys  deserve  great  praise 
for  their  loyalty  and  the  quality  of  the  work  produced. 

With  our  increased  number  of  boys  and  the  increasing  de- 
mands for  shoes  and  slippers  from  the  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  at  Shirley  it  has  been  necessary  to  put  our  shoe  shop  on 
an  all-day  working  basis. 

Holidays. 
All  holidays  have  been  appropriately  observed.  July  4  is  our 
gala  day  of  the  year.  Thirty-four  boys  who  had  completed  the 
grammar  grade  received  diplomas.  After  the  exercises  the  field 
sports  were  held,  and  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  winners  in  the 
various  contests.    The  band  furnished  music  at  intervals  during 
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the  afternoon,   and   the  day  was  thoroughly  enjoyed   by  the 
boys,  officers  and  their  friends. 

Once  a  week  during  the  fall  and  winter  months  entertain- 
ments have  been  given  by  the  various  cottage  groups  in  con- 
junction with  the  moving  pictures. 

Health. 
The  general  health  of  the  boys  in  the  school  has  been  good. 
In  January  and  February  we  had  another  epidemic  of  the  in- 
fluenza. There  were  fifty-five  cases,  all  of  which  recovered, 
showing  that  regular  habits,  wholesome  food,  and  the  watchful 
oversight  of  the  physician  keep  the  boys  in  vigorous  health. 
Aside  from  the  influenza  epidemic  we  have  been  comparatively 
free  from  contagious  diseases. 

Farm. 
The  past  season  has  been  a  successful  one  on  the  farm. 
There  was  an  especially  large  yield  of  vegetables,  and  although 
the  potatoes  rotted  badly  at  the  time  of  digging,  we  were  able  to 
harvest  an  abundant  supply  for  the  institution.  The  apple  crop 
was  good  and  the  peach  crop  was  the  largest  for  several  years. 
With  the  exception  of  grapes  the  small  fruits  were  not  as 
plentiful  as  usual.  The  dairy  has  made  good  returns  for  the 
year.  A  few  new  cows  have  been  purchased  to  replace  the  un- 
profitable milkers.  The  herd  of  pure-bred  Berkshire  swine  has 
been  a  source  of  profit.  We  need  a  new  wing  added  to  the 
piggery  to  house  the  pigs  that  are  now  cared  for  in  various 
outbuildings. 

Improvements. 

Needed  repairs  in  and  about  the  buildings  have  been  made 
by  the  boys  in  the  industrial  classes,  under  the  direction  of 
instructors.  In  addition  many  permanent  improvements  have 
been  made,  giving  excellent  opportunity  for  vocational  training. 

A  new  wagon  shed  and  tool  room  with  blacksmith  shop  in  the 
basement  has  been  built  which  allows  for  housing  of  all  carts, 
wagons  and  small  tools.  Alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
administration  building,  giving  us  a  well-lighted  and  ventilated 
office  with  ample  room  for  efficient  administration. 
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A  poultry  house  has  been  built  at  Riverview  Cottage,  and  a 
new  sectional  boiler  with  additional  radiation  installed  at  Way- 
side Cottage.  At  the  power  house  two  sets  of  hand  stokers,  a 
vacuum  pump  and  recording  gauges  have  been  installed.  These, 
with  the  hot-water  and  steam  pipes  covered  as  recommended 
by  the  State  Fuel  Commission,  will  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
plant. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  special  appropriation  asked  for  a  new 
storehouse  will  be  granted.  It  will  bring  into  one  place  sup- 
plies, vegetables,  etc.,  from  many  scattered  places,  thereby  con- 
serving materials,  preventing  loss  and  making  for  general 
economy. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  thank  the  trustees  for  their  cordial  sup- 
port and  assistance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  A.  KEELER, 

Superintendent. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 

Lyman  School  foe  Boys. 


To  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

At  the  time  of  our  last  report  we  were  still  having  a  few 
cases  of  influenza.  During  the  month  of  December,  1918,  we 
had  7  cases.  Near  the  last  of  January,  just  as  we  had  begun 
to  feel  that  the  epidemic  was  over,  we  had  a  slight  recurrence 
of  the  disease.  By  the  end  of  February  we  had  had  55  more 
cases,  making  in  all  about  425  cases  during  the  fall  and  winter. 
Five  developed  pneumonia  following  the  influenza,  but  all  re- 
covered. We  had  one  death  from  pneumonia  on  January  6, 
apparently  independent  of  influenza  infection.  We  have  had 
this  year  a  number  of  commitments  with  serious  heart  lesions. 
A  boy  treated  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  sup- 
purating glands  in  the  neck  developed  general  tubercular  infec- 
tion, involving  the  glands,  the  pleura  and  the  peritoneum,  and 
was  later  transferred  to  the  hospital  at  Tewksbury.  There  have 
been  two  serious  accidents  during  the  year,  both  fractures  of 
the  elbow,  and  both  occurring  on  the  playgrounds.  Two  cases 
of  appendicitis  were  operated  on  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  A  severe  case  of  chorea  was  treated  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  and  later  was  transferred  to  the 
State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury. 

The  work  done  at  the  school  hospital  is  shown  in  a  general 
way  by  the  following  statistical  report :  — 

Number  of  visits  by  physician, 346 

Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  out-patients,     .       .       .       .9,194 

Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital,         .        .        .        ...  549 

Number  of  different  patients  treated,  out-patients,    ....  2,861 

Number  of  different  patients  treated,  ward  patients,         .        .        .  317 

Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital  daily, 7 

Average  number  of  out-patients  in  hospital  daily,      ....  25 

Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,       ....  62 

Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients,    ....  24 

Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,      ....  6 

Number  of  new  inmates  examined  by  physician,        .        .        .        .  355 

Number  of  inmates  leaving  examined  by  physician,  ....  274 
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Number  of  inmates  returned  examined  by  physician,        .       .       .148 

Number  of  inmates  leaving  school  examined  by  nurse,      .       .       .  168 

Number  of  inmates  returned  examined  by  nurse,       ....  62 

Number  of  inmates  sent  to  other  hospitals, 29 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 25 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,     .       .      2 

State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury, 2 

Number  of  operations  performed, 12 

For  tonsils  and  adenoids, „  .4 

For  circumcision, 5 

For  deep  abscesses,  .       .       .       .    •  .       .       .       .       .3 

Number  of  inmates  whose  vision  was  tested,       .....  56 

Number  of  inmates  given  glasses, 38 

Number  of  inmates  whose  eyes  were  tested, 23 

Number  of  inmates  whose  ears  were  tested, 39 

Number  of  inmates  whose  nose  and  throat  were  tested,    ...  26 
Special  cases :  — 

Chorea, 1 

Pneumonia, 3 

Tuberculosis, 1 

Appendicitis,      .       .       .       .       . 2 

Fracture, 2 

Dislocations, .  2 

German  measles, 1 

Mumps, 2 

Scarlet  fever, 3 

Diphtheria, 2 

Dr.  E.  P.  Brigham  has  attended  to  the  dental  work  of  the 
school.  He  has  each  week  seen  all  new  boys  and  attended  at 
once  to  extracting  all  teeth  found  to  be  beyond  repair.  Out- 
going boys  also  have  received  much  attention.  It  is  our  aim 
to  send  the  boys  out  with  teeth  in  a  presentable  condition, 
even  though  it  involves  considerable  special  work. 

Work  during  the  year  was  completed  as  follows:  — 

Cleanings, 285 

Amalgam  fillings, 213 

Teeth  extracted, 507 

Cement  fillings, 107 

Teeth  treated, 27 


Respectfully  submitted, 


T.  H.  AYER, 

Physician. 
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STATISTICS   CONCERNING  BOYS. 

Lyman  School  fok  Boys. 


Table  3.  —  Number  received  at  and  leaving  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  Nov.  80,  1919. 

Boys  in  school  Nov.  30,  1918, 533 

Received  : 


Committed,     . 

Returned  from  places,  . 

Returned  boarded  boys, 

Runaways  captured, 

Returned  from  hospitals, 

Transferred  from  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 

Returned  from  funerals,       .... 

Returned  from  visits  to  sick  relatives, 

Returned  on  account  of  illness,  . 

Returned  from  home  after  graduation, 

Recommitment, 

Released  by  police, 


Whole  number  in  the  school  during  the  twelve  months, 
Released  :  —  Paroled  to  parents  and  relatives, 

Paroled  to  others  than  relatives, 

Paroled  to  make  their  own  way, 

Boarded  out,  . 

Runaways, 

Sent  to  hospitals,   . 

Turned  over  to  police,  . 

Transferred  to  Waverley, 

Transferred  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 

Entered  United  States  Navy, 

Entered  United  States  Army, 

Recommitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 

Transferred  to  Massachusetts  Reformatory, 

Released  to  funerals,     .... 

Released  to  Suffolk  School  for  Boys, 

Deceased, 

Released  to  visit  sick  relatives,   . 

Released  to  Sockanessett  School,  R.  I., 

Released  to  home  for  graduation, 

Released  to  court,         .       . 


332 
404 

57 
229 

12 


3 

10 

1 

1 

1 
—     1,066 

.   x  1,599 
475 
215 

3 

169 

255 

12 

2 

1 

5 


Remaining  in  school  Nov.  30,  1919, 


1,169 
430 


1  This  represents  854  individuals. 
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Table  4.  —  Commitments  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  from  the  several  coun- 
ties during  year  ending  Nov.  80,  1919,  and  -previously. 


Counties. 


Year 

ending  Nov. 

30,  1919. 


Previously. 


Totals. 


Barnstable, 
Berkshire, 
Bristol,  . 
Dukes,  . 
Essex,     . 
Franklin, 
Hampden, 
Hampshire, 
Middlesex, 
Nantucket, 
Norfolk, 
Plymouth, 
Suffolk, 
Worcester, 
Totals, 


101 
384 

1,170 
23 

1,767 
102 
819 
166 

2,523 
23 
671 
280 

2,520 

1,278 


109 

388 

1,205 

23 

1,799 

104 

841 

171 

2,619 

21 

679 

298 

2,591 

1,311 


332 


11,830 


12,162 


Table  5.  —  Nativity  of  parents  of  boys  committed  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
during  past  ten  years. 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Fathers  born  in  United  States, 

26 

16 

25 

24 

12 

23 

23 

30 

27 

18 

Mothers  born  in  United  States, 

14 

23 

21 

25 

29 

20 

20 

26 

48 

33 

Fathers  foreign  born 

14 

20 

14 

31 

34 

21 

19 

29 

41 

27 

Mothers  foreign  born,       .         . 

26 

25 

16 

26 

17 

24 

26 

42 

24 

24 

Both  parents  born  in  United  States, 

29 

43 

37 

35 

24 

33 

32 

53 

49 

37 

Both  parents  foreign  born, 

79 

75 

94 

123 

111 

149 

104 

183 

242 

196 

Nativity  of  both  parents  unknown, 

23 

15 

23 

26 

51 

32 

50 

37 

33 

27 

Nativity  of  one  parent  unknown,  . 

18 

31 

31 

37 

26 

31 

38 

48 

52 

47 

Per  cent  of  American  parentage,     '. 

27 

22 

17 

14 

10 

11 

12 

14 

12 

11 

Per  cent  of  foreign  parentage, 

55 

44 

42 

48 

45 

52 

40 

48 

58 

59 

Per  cent  of  unknown  parentage, 

18 

11 

10 

10 

20 

11 

19 

10 

8 

8 
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Table  6.  —  Nativity  of  boys  committed  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 

past  ten  years. 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Born  in  United  States,    .        . 

158 

152 

190 

222 

234 

282 

249 

333 

363 

292 

20 

40 

24 

31 

10 

7 

7 

49 

53 

36 

Unknown  nativity,           .... 

2 

5 

1 

1 

2 

- 

1 

3 

3 

4 

Table  7.  —  Ages  of  boys  when  committed  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1919,  and  previously. 


Age  (Years). 


Committed 

during  Year 

ending  Nov. 

30,  1919. 


Committed 

from 
1885  to  1918. 


Committed 
previous  to 

1885. 


Totals. 


Seven,  .        .   . 

Eight,. 
Nine,    . 
Ten,     . 
Eleven, 
Twelve, 
Thirteen, 
Fourteen,     . 
Fifteen, 
Sixteen, 
Seventeen,  . 
Eighteen  and  over, 
Unknown,    . 
Totals,  . 


2 
12 
18 
40 
64 
84 
109 

3 


4 

32 

103 

265 

492 

965 

1,595 

2,389 

175 

20 

4 

2 

12 


5 

25 
115 
231 
440 
615 
748 
897 
778 
913 
523 
179 
17 
32 


5 

29 

149 

346 

723 

1,147 

1,777 

2,576 

3,276 

1,091 

543 

183 

19 

44 


332 


6,058 


5,518 


11,908 


Table  8.  —  Domestic  condition  of  boys  committed  to  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1919. 

Had  parents, 200 

Had  no  parents, 12 

Had  father, 43 

Had  mother,        .       .       .       .   '    .        .       .        .        .        .        .        .51 

Had  stepfather, 12 

Had  stepmother, 16 

Had  intemperate  father, 97 

Had  intemperate  mother, 2 
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Had  both  parents  intemperate, 19 

Had  parents  separated, 19 

Had  attended  church, 329 

Had  never  attended  church, 3 

Had  not  attended  school  within  one  year, 14 

Had  not  attended  school  within  two  years, 8 

Had  been  arrested  before, 287 

Had  been  inmates  of  other  institutions, 66 

Had  used  intoxicating  liquor, 19 

Had  used  tobacco, 165 

Were  employed  in  a  mill  or  otherwise  when  arrested,  ....  90 

Were  attending  school, 153 

Were  idle, 76 

Parents  owning  residence, 35 

Members  of  the  family  had  been  arrested, 89 

Table  9.  —  Length  of  stay  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys  of  all  boys  paroled 
for  first  time  during  year  ending  Nov.  .80,  1919. 


Boys. 


15, 
12, 
14, 
20, 
57, 
71, 
45, 
48, 
34, 
16, 
14, 
18, 
10, 


Length  of  Stay. 


Years.      Months. 


Boys. 


Length  of  Stay. 


Years.      Months. 


3, 
11, 
2, 
4, 
3, 
4, 
1, 
2, 
3, 
3, 
2, 
1, 
1, 
1, 


Total  number  paroled  for  first  time  during  year,  424;  average  length  of  stay  in  the  school,  10.75 
months. 


1  Or  less. 
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Table  10.  —  Offences  for  ivhich  boys  were  committed  to  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  during  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1919. 

Assault, 4 

Breaking  and  entering, 90 

Delinquent  child, 40 

Larceny, 115 

Transferred  from  custody  of  State  Board  of  Charity,  ....  25 

Stubbornness, 44 

Running  away, 8 

False  alarm  of  fire, 1 

Vagrancy, 1 

Setting  fires, 1 

Drunkenness, 2 

Receiving  stolen  property, 1 

Total  number  committed, 332 

Table  11.  —  Comparative  table,  showing  average  number  of  inmates,  new 
commitments  and  releases,  for  past  ten  years,  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 


Yeab. 


Average 

Number  of 

Inmates. 


New 
Commit- 
ments. 


Paroled. 


Released 
otherwise 
than  by 
paroling. 


1909-10, 
1910-11, 
1911-12, 
1912-13, 
1913-14, 
1914-15, 
1915-16, 
1916-17, 
1917-18, 
1918-19, 

Average  for  ten  years, 


358.56 
324.30 
358.59 
408.39 
446.31 
442.00 
448.50 
467.68 
500.07 
463.79 


180 
197 
215 
254 
246 
289 
257 
384 
419 
332 


403 
354 
394 
433 
442 
545 
497 
574 
715 
866 


78 
112 
152 
176 
162 
128 
183 
264 
247 
303 


421.82 


277.3 


522.3 


180.5 
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Table  12.  —  Some  comparative  statistics,  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 
A.     Average  age  of  boys  released  on  parole  for  past  ten  years. 


Years. 

Years. 

1910,      . 

.     15.16 

1915,      .       . 

.     15.83 

1911,      . 

.     15.44 

1916,      . 

.     15.61 

1912,      . 

.       .     15.63 

1917,      . 

.       .     14.33 

1913,      . 

.     15.09 

1918,      . 

.     14.06 

1914,      . 

.     15.23 

1919,      . 

.     13.82 

B.     Average  time  spent  in  the  institution  for  past  ten  years. 


Months. 

Months. 

1910,      . 

.     18.77 

1915,      . 

.     16.12 

1911,      . 

.     18.49 

1916,      . 

.     15.47 

1912,      . 

.     19.76 

1917,      . 

.     14.43 

1913,      . 

.     18.42 

1918,      . 

.     12.14 

1914,      . 

r 

.     17.24 

1919,      . 

.       .     10.75 

C.     Average  age  at  commitment  for  past  ten  years. 


Years. 

Years. 

1910,      . 

.     13.34 

1915,      .       . 

.     13.18 

1911,      . 

.       .     13.57 

1916,      . 

.       .     13.02 

1912,      . 

.     13.28 

1917,      . 

.     12.98 

1913,      . 

.     13.22 

1918,      . 

.     12.91 

1914,      . 

.     13.27 

1919,      . 

.     13.04 

■■■ i 

D.     Number  of  boys  returned  to  the  school  for  any  cause  for  past  ten  years. 


1910, 233 

1911, 274 

1912, 374 

1913, 410 

1914, 377 


1915, 405 

1916, 386 

1917, 279 

1918, 361 

1919, 461 
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E.     Weekly  per  capita  cost  of  the  institution  for  past  ten  years. 


Year. 

Gross. 

Net. 

Year. 

Gross. 

Net. 

1910,    .... 

$5  68 

$5  62 

1915 

S5  37 

$5  31 

1911,    .... 

6  39 

6  35 

1916 

5  44 

5  42 

1912,    .... 

6  25 

6  23 

1917 

5  90 

5  89 

1913 

5  51 

5  48 

1918 

7  00 

6  98 

1914 

5  26 

5  23 

1919 

8  09 

8  06 

Table  13.  —  Literacy  of  boys  admitted  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  Nov.  80,  1919. 

In  2d  grade, 2 

In  3d  grade, 31 

In  4th  grade, 56 

In  5th  grade, 75 

In  6th  grade, 72 

In  7th  grade, .        .52 

In  8th  grade,         . 25 

In  9th  grade,         . 6 

In  high  school, 6 

Special  class, 6 

Industrial  class, 1 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 
Lyman  School  for  Boys. 


To  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of 
this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1919:  — 


Balance  Dec.  1,  1918, 


Cash  Account. 


5,241  64 


Receipts. 
Sales :  — 

Food, $15  50 

Clothing  and  materials,  .  38  75 

Heat,  light  and  power,    ....  216  42 

Farm  and  stable :  — 

Hides,    ....  $2  50 

Vegetables,    ...  75  00 

77  50 

Repairs,  ordinary, 264  21 

Total  sales $612  38 

Miscellaneous  receipts :  — 

Interest  on  bank  balances 70  40 

682  78 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 

Maintenance  appropriations:  — 

Balance  of  1918, $9,819  32 

Advance  money  (amount  on  hand  November  30),    .         7,000  00 
Approved  schedules  of  1919 168,263  81 

185,083  13 

Special  appropriations, 4,857  87 

Lyman  trust  fund  income,  approved  schedules,  1919,  .        .        .  148  66 

Total $194,014  08 

Payments. 

To  treasury  of  Commonwealth,  institution  receipts,     ....  $682  78 

Maintenance  appropriations :  — ■ 
Balance  November  schedule,  1918,      .        .        .        .      $13,070  76 

Eleven  months'  schedules,  1919 168,263  81 

November  advances, 6,222  74 

187,557  31 

Amount  carried  forward $188,240  09 
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Amount  brought  forward,  -  .        .        . $188,240  09 


Special  appropriations :  — 
Approved  schedules, 
Less  advances,  last  year's  report, 


1,857  87 
9  80 


4,848  07 

Lyman  trust  fund  income,  approved  schedules,  1919,  .        .        .  148  66 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1919:  — 

In  bank, $556  29 

In  office 220  97 

777  26 

Total $194,014  08 

Maintenance. 

Appropriation,  current  year $204,000  00 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below) ,  .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        195,173  25 


Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth, 

Analysis  of  Expenses. 
Salaries,  wages :  — 

Chas.  A.  Keeler,  superintendent, 

Engineering  department, 

General  administration, 

Medical  service, 

Ward  service  (male), 

Ward  service  (female) , 

Repairs,     . 

Farm, 

Grounds,  stable  and  garage, 

Kitchen  and  dining  room  service, 

Industrial  and  educational  department, 


$3,000  00 
6,752  62 
5,997  39 
1,660  00 

15,052  12 
8,564  21 
4,199  77 
3,125  69 
526  87 
1,733  36 

16,648  66 


Religious  instruction :  — 

Catholic, $1,031  86 

Jewish, •  .        .        .        .  250  00 

Protestant, 446  50 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses:  — 

Automobile  repairs  and  supplies,          ....  $497  37 

Postage, 639  02 

Printing  and  binding, 343  89 

Stationery  and  office  supplies, 538  09 

Telephone  and  telegraph, 516  21 

Travel, 1,286  91 

Freight, 41  30 

Food:  — 

Flour, .        .        .        .  $11,515  82 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc., 1,406  79 

Bread,  crackers,  etc., 174  70 

Peas  and  beans  (canned  and  dried),     .        .        .        .  1,873  26 

Macaroni  and  spaghetti, 170  94 

Potatoes, 31  50 

Amounts  carried  forward, $15,173  01 


5,826  75 


$67,260  69 


1,728  36 


3,862  79 


$72,851  84 
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Amounts  brought  forward, $15,173  01        $72,851  84 

Food  —  Con. 

Meat, 9,442  14 

Fish  (fresh-cured  and  canned), 1,303  30 

Butter, .        .        .  101  68 

Butterine,  etc., 982  87 

Peanut  butter, 488  94 

Cheese,      .        . .  311  22 

Coffee, 349  47 

Coffee  substitute, 105  38 

Tea, 167  71 

Cocoa 342  60 

Milk 1  25 

Eggs  (fresh) 1,184  21 

Egg  powders, 29  00 

Cane  sugar, 3,256  84 

Fruit  (fresh), 33  22 

Fruit  (dried  and  preserved), 796  91 

Lard  and  substitutes 1,034  39 

Molasses  and  syrup,        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  704  66 

Seasonings  and  condiments, 644  48 

Yeast,  baking  powders,  etc.,          .  -      .        .        .        .  358  21 

Freight, 478  68 

Canned  soup, 36  96 

Pie  filling, 88  44 


Clothing  and  materials :  — 

Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers,       .        .        .                .        .  $225  70 

Clothing  (outer), .        .  5,410  75 

Clothing  (under), 1,567  75 

Dry  goods  for  clothing 4,429  61 

Hats  and  caps, 580  87 

Leather  and  shoe  findings 5,000  77 

Machinery  for  manufacturing, 676  04 

Socks  and  smallwares, 2,306  13 

Freight, 188  06 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies :  — 

Beds,  bedding,  etc., $1,146  54 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc., ,  239  96 

Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc.,        ....  537  56 

Electric  lamps, 363  53 

Fire  hose  and  extinguishers, 349  25 

Furniture,  upholstery,  etc., 186  71 

Kitchen  and  household  wares, 2,578  77 

Laundry  supplies  and  materials 1,548  34 

Lavatory  supplies  and  disinfectants 272  78 

Table  linen,  paper  napkins,  towels,  etc.,     .        .        .  561  04 

Freight 98  29 

Medical  and  general  care:  — 

Books,  periodicals,  etc.,          .        .        .        .        .        .  $270  80 

Entertainments,  games,  etc., 615  65 

Funeral  expenses, 36  00 


37,415  57 


20,385  68 


7,882  77 


Amounts  carried  forward,    .        .        .,      .        .        .  $922  45      $138,535  86 
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Amounts  brought  forward $922  45      $138,535  86 

Medical  and  general  care  —  Con. 

Gratuities, 8  33 

Ice  and  refrigeration, 253  39 

Manual  training  supplies, 37  53 

Medicines  (supplies  and  apparatus),    .        .        .        .  491  14 

Medical  attendance  (extra), 292  35 

Return  of  runaways,       .        .        .        .        .        .        .  1,832  85 

School  books  and  supplies, 534  64 

Trunks,  handbags,  etc 277  14 

Water, 1,069  20 

Freight 65  61 

Sewer  rental  and  repairs, 636  60 

6,421  23 

Heat,  light  and  power:  — 

Coal  (bituminous) $9,343  41 

Freight  and  cartage 9,723  53 

Coal  (anthracite),    ........  1,404  75 

Freight  and  cartage, 837  14 

Oil, 247  76 

Operating  supplies  for  boilers  and  engines,         .        .  312  64 

Electricity 514  60 

Freight .        .        .  12  19 

Wood, 18  00 

22,414  02 

Farm  and  stable :  — 

Bedding  materials,  ........  $430  90 

Blacksmithing  and  supplies, 154  59 

Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs, 347  66 

Dairy  equipment  and  supplies, 115  95 

Fencing  materials, 345  19 

Fertilizers,         .........  1,235  78 

Grain,  etc., 9,319  54 

Hay, 454  93 

Harnesses  and  repairs,    .......  69  35 

Horses 500  00 

Cows, 707  50 

Other  live  stock, 67  00 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll), 5  00 

Rent 135  00 

Spraying  materials, 171  82 

Stable  and  barn  supplies, 27  42 

Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc.,       ....  720  78 

Trees,  vines,  seeds,  etc.,          .   •     .        .        .        .        .  831  88 

Veterinary  services,  supplies,  etc.,        ....  236  17 

Freight, 222  50 

16,098  96 

Repairs,  ordinary :  — 

Cement,  lime,  crushed  stone,  etc.,        ....  $180  49 

Electrical  work  and  supplies, 1,231  96 

Hardware,  iron,  steel,  etc., 199   15 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll), 3  78 

Lumber,  etc.  (including  finished  products),        .        .  1,039  39 

Paint,  oil,  glass,  etc 516  77 

Amounts  carried  forward,    ,        .        .                .     '   .  $3,171  54      $183,470  07 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 83,171  54      $183,470  07 

Repairs,  ordinary  —  Con. 

Plumbing  and  supplies, 707  35 

Roofing  and  materials, 3  92 

Steam  fittings  and  supplies, 791  38 

Tents,  awnings,  etc., 28  65 

Tools,  machines,  etc., 137  37 

Boilers,  repairs, 152  74 

Dynamos,  repairs, 80  00 

Engines,  repairs, 193  45 

Freight, 176  59 

Machinery  repairs, 138  15 

5,581  14 

Repairs  and  renewals :  — 

Boilers  (Wayside  Cottage) $281  29 

Engine  room,  apparatus  and  pipe  covering,        .     .  .  1,171  41 

Steam  jacket  kettle,        . 151  00 

Wagon  shed 1,766  77 

Power  plant  equipment,         .        .        .        ...  2,728  04 

Freight, 23  53 

6,122  04 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance, $195,173  25 


Special  Appropriations. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1918 $4,860  02 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  annexed),     .        $4,857  87 
Reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth,       ...  2  15 


4,860  02 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1919, 


Resources  and  Liabilities. 

Resources. 

Cash  on  hand, $777  26 

November  cash  vouchers  (paid  from  advance  money), 

account  of  maintenance, 6,222  74 

Due  from  treasury  of  Commonwealth  from  available 

appropriation  account  November,  1919,  schedule,     .        19,909  44 

$26,909  44 

Liabilities. 
Schedule  of  November  bills, $26,909  44 

Per  Capita. 

During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  463.79. 

Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $195,173.25. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $8.0927. 

Receipt  from  sales,  $612.38. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0254. 

All  other  institution  receipts,  $70.40. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0029. 
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VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys. 
Nov.  30,  1919. 


Real  Estate. 
Land. 
37  acres,  147  rods  grounds  (about  buildings), 
103  acres,  140  rods  mowing, 
87^  acres  tillage,    . 
13-2-  acres  orchard, 
11  acres,  45  rods  woodland, 
115  acres  pasture, 

19  acres,  49  rods  waste  and  miscellaneous, 
%o  acre  railroad  siding,        .... 


110,774  81 

13,503  75 

10,002  06 

1,710  00 

338  43 

2,875  00 

729  04 

200  00 


Buildings. 

Willow  Park  cottage, $5,000  00 

Maple  cottage, 3,700  00 

Elms  cottage, 22,000  00 

Chauncey  and  Lyman  cottages,         .       .       .  38,000  00 

Gables  cottage, 9,000  00 

Hillside  cottage, ,  15,000  00 

Worcester  and  Wachusett  cottages,  .       .       .  47,000  00 

Oak  cottage, 16,000  00 

Bowlder  cottage, 17,000  00 

Wayside  cottage, 5,900  00 

Bailey  (now  Davitt)  cottage,      ....  5,500  00 

Administration  building, 11,100  00 

The  Inn, 1,000  00 

Storehouse, 12,300  00 

School  building,     .        .       .       .       ..               .  43,400  00 

Power  station, 44,043  00 

Greenhouse,    .    - .  2,000  00 

Scale  building,       ........  500  00 

Hospital, .       .       .  12,000  00 

Piggery, 1,000  00 


),133  09 


Amounts  carried  forward, 


$311,443  00     $40,133  09 
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Amounts  brought  forward,     ....    $311,44300     $40,133  09 

Cow  barn, 14,500  00 

Creamery  building,       .       .       .       .       .       .  1,436  00 

Hen  houses, 1,200  00 

Horse  barn  and  fire  station,        .       .       .       .  7,980  00 

Superintendent's  house, 3,500  00 

Superintendent's  barn, 600  00 

Superintendent's  summer  house,        ...  50  00 

Icehouse,       .              1,550  00 

Subways, 6,765  00 

Heating  system,    .       .       .       .       .       .       .  10,049  00 

Hot-water  system, 3,465  00 

Sewerage  system,  ........  10,650  00 

373,188  00 

Berlin  house  and  grounds, ■  $3,400  00 

Berlin  barn  and  sheds, 1,500  00 

Berlin  land,  90  acres, 1,100  00 

6,000  00 

Total  real  estate, $419,321  09 

Personal  Property. 
Personal  property, 153,952  79 

Total  valuation  of  property, $573,273  88 
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STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys. 


Number  in  the  Institution. 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year, 

533 

- 

533 

Number  received  during  the  year, 

1,066 

- 

1,066 

Number  passing  out  of  the  institution  during  the  year, 

1,169 

- 

1,169 

Number  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 

430 

- 

430 

Daily  average  attendance  {i.e.,  number  of  inmates  actually 

present)  during  the  year. 
Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year,  . 

463.79 
51.79 

41.95 

463.79 
93.74 

Number  in  Care  of  Parole  Department. 

Number  on  visiting  list  of  Parole  Department,  Nov.  30,  1918, 
Released  on  parole  during  year  1919, 


Total, 

Became  of  age,  died,  honorably  discharged,  etc., 


Number  on  visiting  list  Nov.  30,  1919, 
Net  gain,  .       .       .       .       . 


1,487 
867 

2,354 
710 

1,644 

157 


Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 
Current  expenses :  — 

1.  Salaries  and  wages, $68,989  05 

2.  Subsistence, 37,415  57 

3.  Clothing, 20,385  68 

4.  Ordinary  repairs, 5,581  14 

5.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses,   .  56,679  77 


Extraordinary  expenses :  — 

1.   Permanent  improvements  to  existing  buildings, 


,051  21 
6,122  04 


Total  for  institution,      .      •■ $195,173  25 
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Expenditures  for  Parole  Department.1 

Salaries, $20,060  59 

Office  and  other  expenses, 16,617  56 

Boarded  boys  under  fourteen, 21,458  16 

Instruction  in  public  schools  of  boys  boarded  out,         .       .  1,462  22 


Total, $59,598  53 

Notes  on  current  expenses :  — 

1.  Salaries  and  wages  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  and  directors, 

if  any. 

2.  Clothing  includes  shoes,  and  also  materials  for  clothing  and  shoes 

if  they  are  manufactured  in  the  institution. 

3.  Ordinary  repairs  include  all  of  those  which  simply  maintain  the 

buildings  in  condition,  without  adding  to  them.  Any  repairs  which 
are  of  the  nature  of  additions  should  be  classed  with  permanent 
improvements. 

4.  This  item  includes  everything  not  otherwise  provided  for,  e.g.,  fur- 

niture, bedding,  laundry  supplies,  medicines,  engineer's  supplies, 
postage,  freight,  etc. 

Executive  head  of  the  institution:  Charles  A.  Keeler. 
Executive  head  of  Parole  Department:  Walter  A.  Wheeler. 

1  The  Parole  Department  handles  the  parole  work  of  two  institutions,  —  the  Lyman  School 
for  Boys  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  separate  the  expenses 
for  the  two  divisions  of  the  work;  the  above  figures  are,  therefore,  those  for  the  Parole  Depart- 
ment of  both  institutions,  except  that  "boarded  boys  under  fourteen"  and  "instruction  in 
public  schools  of  boys  boarded  out"  apply  only  to  the  Lyman  School. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AT 
SHIRLEY. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

The  number  of  commitments  to  the  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  during  this  past  year  was  the  largest  for  several  years. 
It  may  be  said  that  we  have  met  these  overcrowded  conditions 
exceedingly  well  as  to  the  physical  care  given  to  the  boys,  but 
the  past  weaknesses  of  our  whole  system  were  more  clearly 
brought  forth,  and  I  desire  to  call  them  again  to  your  attention, 
as  I  have  in  other  reports. 

During  January  the  normal  average  commitments  of  about 
25  a  month  continued,  but  showed  a  steady  increase  until 
March,  when  we  had  44  boys  sent  to  us.  In  the  month  of  May 
we  had  a  total  of  292  boys  in  the  school,  with  a  normal  capacity 
of  240.  This  tremendous  overcrowding  was  further  increased 
by  a  fire  on  July  5  in  one  of  the  cottages,  caused  by  an  elec- 
trical storm,  which  rendered  it  unfit  for  use  until  extensive 
repairs  had  been  made.  This  overcrowded  condition  continued 
until  October,  when  the  commitments  once  more  became 
normal. 

There  was  only  one  way  to  meet  this  situation,  and  that  was 
to  shorten  the  length  of  a  boy's  stay  in  the  school.  Last  year,  ■ 
when  this  overcrowded  condition  began,  we  shortened  his  stay 
so  that  the  average  length  of  stay  was  reduced  to  ten  and  one- 
half  months,  which  was  none  too  long,  when  we  consider  that 
five  years  ago  the  average  time  spent  in  the  school  was  fifteen 
months  and  the  results  obtained  were  considered  more  satis- 
factory. 

This  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  each  individual  boy 
must  be  kept  fifteen  months  in  the  school,  or  that  many  boys 
who  were  paroled  this  year  after  staying  only  eight  and  one- 
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third  months  will  not  do  well.  But  it  has  been  impossible  this 
year  to  make  this  kind  of  distinction  regarding  the  length  of 
his  stay,  because  our  one  aim  was  to  take  care  of  new  commit- 
ments and  boys  returned  from  parole  each  day,  and  release  on 
parole  each  month  those  boys  who  had  conformed  at  all  to  the 
regulations  of  the  school.  Under  these  forced  conditions  the 
boys  came  to  feel  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  when  they 
would  be  forced  out  through  the  coming  in  of  new  commit- 
ments, and  no  real  effort  was  made  to  improve  their  conduct. 
Character-making  fell  to  a  low  level,  and  there  was  a  distinct 
drop  in  the  morale  of  the  school. 

Health. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  exceedingly  good.  A  few 
cases  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  have  been  the  only  dis- 
eases that  have  caused  us  temporary  alarm,  and  because  of 
these  I  would  again  call  your  attention  to  the  serious  need*  of 
a  proper  hospital  building.  This  would  greatly  diminish  the 
possibility  of  a  serious  epidemic,  particularly  in  respect  to  dis- 
ease brought  in  by  new  commitments. 

The  problem  of  recreation  during  the  winter  months  has 
been  greatly  helped  by  the  erection  of  a  first-class  toboggan 
slide.  This  slide  is  about  1,000  feet  long  and  furnishes  much 
outdoor  fun  and  exercise. 

Education. 
Character  training,  for  which  the  institution  exists,  may  be 
defined  as  the  development  of  character  through  activity,  and 
for  this  purpose  we  have  developed,  in  addition  to  our  indus- 
trial education,  athletics  and  various  activities  of  the  school 
to  a  satisfactory  degree.  There  is  a  field  for  the  development 
of  moral  instruction  through  our  academic  department  to  which 
we  have  not  as  yet  given  enough  attention.  Referring  to  Table 
20  you  will  note  that  the  greater  part  of  our  boys  have  com- 
pleted at  least  the  fifth  grade,  while  far  the  larger  part  —  about 
60  per  cent  — ■  have  done  some  work  in  the  higher  grades.  Fifty 
boys  have  completed  the  seventh  grade,  and  are  attending 
classes  three  and  a  half  hours  five  days  a  week.  Another 
teacher  should  be  hired  to  give  at  least  25  more  boys  an  oppor- 
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timity  to  continue  an  education  that  they  much  need.  If  a  boy 
accomplishes  only  the  sixth  grade,  since  the  laws  of  Massachu- 
setts make  this  imperative  before  he  can  be  allowed  a  working 
certificate  and  become  an  industrial  asset  to  the  Common- 
wealth, we  are  only  getting  him  by  the  law,  if  this  is  all  the 
education  that  we  can  give  to  him.  Your  attention  is  called 
to  the  above  difficulties  only  that  we  may  attain  a  larger  de- 
gree of  success  in  our  school  work,  for  there  is  much  that  is 
encouraging  in  the  results  already  being  obtained. 

Farm. 
Again  during  the  past  year  a  special  effort  was  made  to  have 
the  farm  as  productive  as  possible.  The  value  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  farm  crops  used  for  food  was  approximately  $30,000, 
as  against  $29,550  the  previous  year.  The  products  of  the  farm 
were  a  welcome  addition  to  our  food  supply.  Following  is  a 
comparative  list  of  the  more  valuable  products  of  the  farm :  — 


1918. 


Poultry  (pounds), 
Pork  (pounds),  . 
Beef  (pounds),  . 
Eggs  (dozens),  . 
Milk  (quarts), 
Vegetables  (bushels), 
Fruits  (bushels), 


2,609 

982 

11,377 

12,017 

67 1 

4,049 

2,541 

2,338 

61,405 

154,784 

7,857 

9,818 

1,307 

552 

i  Veal. 


Physical  Improvements. 
The  construction  of  the  new  cottage,  provision  for  which  was 
made  by  the  last  Legislature,  is  well  along  except  for  the  base- 
ment. The  rough  plastering  is  done,  the  skim  coat  is  going  on, 
and  the  windows  are  being  fitted.  Water  and  sewer  connec- 
tions have  been  made;  electric  service  lines  connected;  much 
grading  has  been  done  and  will  continue  during  the  winter; 
and  road  connections  are  well  started.  This  cottage  should  be 
ready  for  occupancy  in  the  spring.     One  of  the  old   Shaker 
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buildings  has  been  moved  to  a  new  foundation  ready  for  re- 
modeling. Cottage  No.  6,  which  was  struck  by  lightning  and 
partially  destroyed  by  fire  on  July  5,  has  been  rebuilt,  and 
after  being  painted  will  be  ready  for  occupancy.  By  this  same 
storm  the  intercommunicating  telephone  system  was  ruined  and 
much  damage  done  to  the  electrical  equipment.  The  main 
lines  of  the  local  telephone  system  have  been  installed,  and  the 
system  should  soon  be  again  in  working  order. 

Boys  paroled. 

The  large  number  of  boys  returned  to  the  school  for  failure 
on  parole  is  still  a  serious  consideration.  Of  the  total  number 
of  boys  in  the  school  in  1918,  30  per  cent  were  returned  boys, 
while  this  year  the  percentage  is  only  21.6.  Reports  coming 
to  us  indicate  that  many  are  failing  on  parole,  and  are  being 
committed  by  the  courts  to  other  institutions.  Nineteen  of 
the  262  boys  paroled  last  year  have  been  sent  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory  at  Concord.  One  is  confronted  with  the 
query,  Was  it  necessary?  If  not,  then  the  fault  lies  with  the 
various  factors  that  entered  into  the  boys'  life  and  training. 
As  the  school  had  to  be  conducted  the  last  two  years,  did  it 
not  prove  that  the  average  length  of  training  in  the  school  was 
too  short?  It  does  not  take  long  to  get  from  a  boy  an  outward 
conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  school.  The  various  incentives 
and  penalties  soon  bring  about  a  sort  of  artificial  goodness. 
After  boys  have  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  time  is  needed  in 
which  to  develop  character,  and  in  eight  and  one-third  months 
there  can  be  little  impression  made  on  him  that  is  lasting. 
Granting  that  short  commitments  are  right,  then  parole  de- 
partments must  be  organized  to  meet  its  increased  numbers. 
No  matter  how  good  the  work  of  the  school  may  be,  when  the 
boy  reaches  the  larger  responsibilities  of  the  open  community, 
and  the  many  props  and  immediate  incentives  of  the  school 
life  are  removed,  he  is  in  particular  need  of  close  attention  and 
careful  guidance.  This  year  we  paroled  351  boys,  and  last  year 
262,  an  increase  of  89  this  year,  more  than  enough  for  one  new 
visitor  in  the  Parole  Department  to  look  after. 

Even  with  the  discouragements  of  the  returned  boys  and  the 
increased  new  commitments  the  year  has  been  productive  of 
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many  good  results,  and  we  welcomed  back  for  a  visit  150  of 
the  old  boys,  indicating  that  lessons  learned  at  the  Industrial 
School  for  Boys  are  remembered,  and  the  welcome  which  awaits 
these  boys  at  the  school  is  appreciated. 

GEORGE   P.  CAMPBELL, 

Superintendent. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 


To  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

The  report  of  the  physician  at  the  Industrial  School  for 
Boys,  at  Shirley,  for  the  year  1919,  is  hereby  respectfully 
submitted. 

Considering  the  large  number  of  boys  taken  care  of  at  the 
Industrial  School  for  Boys,  the  medical  record  for  the  past 
year  is  exceptionally  good.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  a 
case  of  scarlet  fever  was  detected  in  a  boy  who  had  been 
recently  committed.  He  was  isolated  and  given  a  special 
nurse.  His  home  surroundings  were  investigated,  and  it  was 
found  that  several  of  his  Sunday  school  classmates  became  ill 
with  scarlet  fever  coincident  with  his  illness,  demonstrating 
beyond  any  doubt  that  he  was  infected  before  his  commitment 
to  the  school.  We  had  no  other  cases  from  this  focus  of  infec- 
tion. We  did,  however,  later  in  the  year,  find  two  other  cases 
of  scarlet  fever  in  Cottage  No.  8.  These  were  also  isolated,  a 
special  nurse  employed  to  care  for  them,  and  both  made  good 
recovery. 

We  have  detected  a  few  mild  cases  of  diphtheria  among  our 
new  commitments.  These  cases  were  very  mild,  presented 
practically  no  clinical  symptoms,  and  would  scarcely  be  worthy 
of  notice  save  for  the  fact  that  they  were  discovered  by  our 
rigid  policy  of  taking  cultures  from  all  sore  throats,  and  that 
none  of  the  inmates  who  had  been  with  us  long  enough  to  be 
immunized  with  toxin-antitoxin  became  infected  with  the  dis- 
ease. Our  method  of  immunizing  our  boys  with  toxin-antitoxin 
has  proven  so  effective  that  our  State  Department  of  Health 
has  recommended  its  use  in  all  of  our  State  institutions  as  a 
means  of  educating  the  medical  profession  and  the  public  in 
its  use  to  combat  diphtheria  throughout  the  State,  both  in 
institutional  and  private  life. 
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As  the  school  grows  larger  we  feel  more  acutely  the  need  of 
a  better  hospital  building  and  equipment,  particularly  as  the 
increased  cost  of  hospital  treatment  in  the  large  hospitals 
obliges  us  to  incur  an  almost  prohibitive  expense  when  we  have 
to  send  our  boys  to  them  for  treatment. 

We  have  had  no  other  diseases  of  a  serious  nature.  Our 
boys  invariably  gain  in  weight  and  stature  during  their  stay 
at  the  school,  and  are  always  in  better  physical  condition  when 
they  leave  the  school  than  when  they  enter  it. 

I  regret  to  report  that  Dr.  H.  A.  Draffin,  who  has  taken 
care  of  the  dental  work  for  a  number  of  years,  has  severed  his 
connection  with  the  school,  as  he  felt  he  could  not  give  suf- 
ficient time  for  the  work  required. 

The  following  summary  indicates  the  work  performed  during 
the  past  year:  — 

Number  of  physician's  visits  to  the  school, .       .       ...       .       .  420 

Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital  out-patient  department,  .       .5,213 

Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital, 269 

Total  number  of  different  patients  treated  at  out-patient  depart- 
ment,        .  1,737 

Total  number  of  patients  admitted  to  hospital, 269 

Total  number  of  different  patients  admitted  to  hospital,  .       .       .  117 
Largest  number  of  cases  treated  at  out-patient  department  in  one 

day, 56 

Smallest  number  of  cases  treated  at  out-patient  department  in  one 

day, 7 

Largest  number  of  patients  in  hospital  in  one  day,    ....  14 

Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital, 4 

Average  number  of  patients  in  out-patient  department,    .        .        .  20 

Number  of  new  inmates  of  school  examined  by  physician,       .       .  374 

Number  of  inmates  examined  by  physician  on  leaving  school,         .  442 

Number  of  inmates  examined  by  physician  on  return  to  school,      .  185 
Number  transferred  to  any  other  hospital  or  institution :  — 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,   . 3 

Massachusetts  State  Hospital,  Monson, 1 

Massachusetts  State  Infirmary,  Tewksbury,        ....  4 

Worcester  State  Hospital,  Worcester,   .       .       .       .       .       .  1 

Operations  performed :  — 

Incision  for  septic  condition, 42 

Suture  of  incised  wounds,        .        .        .               ■        •        •    .    •  31 

Amputation  of  two  fingers, 1 

Culturing  of  nose  and  throat,         . 52 

Schick  test  administered,         .' 56 
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Operations  performed  — ■  Con. 

Number  of  immunizations  by  toxin-antitoxin,     ....  374 

Etherizations,    . 21 

Number  of  new  inmates  during  the  year  whose  vision  was  tested,  .  374 

Number  of  new  inmates  during  the  year  whose  hearing  was  tested,  374 

Number  of  glasses  prescribed,      •  .        .        .        .        .               .        .  21 

Special  cases  for  treatment :  — 

Scarlet  fever, 3 

Diphtheria  (new  commitments), 7 

Acute  nephritis, 1 

Erysipelas,         .       .       .        .        .        .        ...        .        .        .  1 

Syphilis  (active), 3 

Pneumonia, 3 

Epiphyseal  fracture  of  femur, 1 

Dislocation  of  elbow, 1 

Epilepsy, 1 


Report  of  Dental  Work  'performed  by  H.  A.  Draffin 
Number  of  amalgam  fillings, 
Number  of  cement  fillings, 
Number  of  cleanings, 
Number  of  treatments,    . 
Number  of  extractions,    . 


496 
220 
160 
91 
354 


Respectfully  submitted, 


THOMAS  E.  LILLY, 

Physician. 
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STATISTICS   CONCERNING  BOYS. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 


Table  14.  —  Number  received  aj,  and  leaving  Industrial  School  for  Boys  for 
year  ending  Nov.  80,  1919. 

Remaining  in  the  school  Nov.  30,  1918, 256 

Committed  during  the  year, 370 

Received  from  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  on  transfer,      .        .       4 

Returned  from  parole, 102 

Returned  from  leave  of  absence,      .        .        .        .        .        .        .10 

Returned  from  hospitals, '.        .5 


Paroled,        .        . 

Returned  paroles  placed  out, 

Granted  leave  of  absence,         .       .       . 
Transferred  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys, 
Transferred  to  Massachusetts  Reformatory, 
Taken  to  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury, 
Returned  to  court,  over  or  under  age,     . 
Taken  to  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,    . 
Taken  to  Massachusetts  State  Hospital  at  Monson, 
Taken  to  Worcester  State  Hospital, 
Absent  without  leave, 


352 

87 

10 

8 

6 

4 

4 

3 

1 

1 

21 


747 


497 


Remaining  in  the  school  Nov.  30,  1919, 250 

Table  15.  —  Nativity  of  parents  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1919. 

Both  parents  born  in  the  United  States, 103 

Both  parents  foreign  born, 194 

Father  native  born  and  mother  foreign, 35 

Father  foreign  born  and  mother  native, 23 

Father  foreign  born  and  mother  unknown, 3 

Father  native  born  and  mother  unknown, 3 

Mother  native  born  and  father  unknown, 2 

Nativity  of  parents  unknown, 11 

Total, 374 
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Table  16.  —  Nativity  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  Nov.  80,  1919. 

Born  in  the  United  States, •        •        •  •     326 

Born  in  foreign  countries,  47 

Russia, 9 

Italy, 8 

Austria, 7 

Portugal  and  the  Western  Islands, 6 

England, 5 

Canada  and  the  Provinces, 5 

Poland, 2 

Syria, 2 

Hungary, 1 

Scotland, 1 

Ireland, 1 

Unknown, •  •         1 


Total, 


374 


property 


Table  17.  —  Causes  of  commitment  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School 
for  Boys  during  year  ending  Nov.  80,  1919. 

Larceny, 

Breaking  and  entering  and  larceny, 
Breaking  and  entering,       ...... 

Attempting  to  break  and  enter, 

Taking  automobile, ■ 

Taking  team, 

Attempted  larceny,  larceny  from  person,  receiving  stolen 

robbery,    

Forgery,        

Assault  and  battery, 

Assault, 

Vagrancy, 

Idle  and  disorderly, 

Drunkenness, 

Assault  and  robbery, 

Arson,  setting  fire  to  railroad  car,  building  fires, 

Stubbornness, 

Delinquent  child, 

Unnatural  act, 

Miscellaneous, 


97 
89 
31 

6 
20 

5 

5 
3 

6 
6 
8 
4 
4 
1 
4 

58 
9 
3 

15 


Total  number  admitted, 


374 
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Table  18.  —  Doinestic  condition  and  habits  at  time  of  commitment  of  boys 
admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during  year  ending  Nov.  30, 
1919. 

Had  parents  living,  own  or  step, 252 

Had  father  only, .        .26 

Had  mother  only, 60 

Parents  unknown, ,       .         8 

Both  parents  dead, 28 

Had  stepfather, 16 

Had  stepmother, 18 

Had  intemperate  father,    . .77 

Had  intemperate  mother, 9 

Parents  separated, 29 

Had  members  of  the  family  who  had  been  arrested  or  imprisoned,  .       91 

Had  parents  owning  residence, 83 

Had  not  attended  school  within  one  year,      .        .        .        .        .        .109 

Had  not  attended  school  within  two  years,    .       .       .        .       .       .124 

Had  not  attended  school  within  three  years, 86 

Had  been  in  court  before, 286 

Had  used  intoxicating  liquor, 25 

Had  used  tobacco, 311 

Had  been  inmate  of  another  institution,        .        .        .        .        .        .       56 

Table  19.  —  Ages  of  boys  when  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1919. l 

15-16  years, 130 

16-17  years, 153 

17-18  years, ' 84 

Apparently  over  18, 2 6 

Apparently  under  15, 1 

Total, 374 

Table  20.  —  Literacy  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1919. 

In  2d  grade, 2 

In  3d  grade, 9 

In  4th  grade, 23 

In  5th  grade, 38 

In  6th  grade, 66 

In  7th  grade, 67 

1  The  statute  authorizing  commitments  to  the  school  reads,  "not  less  than  fifteen  nor  more 
than  eighteen  years  of  age." 

2  Including  Lyman  School  transfers. 
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In  8th  grade, •    .        .        .92 

In  9th  grade, 23 

In  high  school, 50 

Special  classes, 4 


Total, 


374 


Table  21.  —  Length  of  Stay  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys  of  all  boys  paroled 
for  first  time  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1919. 


BOYS   PAROLED. 


3, 
5, 
6, 
7, 
35, 
53, 
73, 


Length  of  Stay. 


Years.      Months. 


Boys  paroled. 


Lexgth  of  Stay. 


Years.      Months. 


Total  number  of  boys  paroled  for  the  first  time  during  the  year,  352 ;   average  length  of  stay  in 
the  school,  eight  and  one-third  months. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 


To  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of 
this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1919. 

Cash  Account. 
Balance  Dec.  1,  1918, $1,346  24 

Receipts. 
Institution  Receipts. 
Sales:  — 

Farm  and  stable :  — 

Cows  and  calves,         .        .        .        .  $616  50 

Hides,    .  117  75 

$734  25 

Miscellaneous  receipts:  — 

Interest  on  bank  balances,     .        .        .  $59  60 

Sundries  (Board  of  Retirement),  .  23  58 

83  18 

817  43 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 

Maintenance  appropriations:  — 

Balance  of  1918, $6,S48  44 

Advance  money  (amount  on  hand  November  30),    .  5,000  00 

Approved  schedules  of  1919,          .        .    $114,176  01 
Less  returned, 10  00 

114,166  01 

126,014  45 

Special  appropriations, 27,926  52 

Total, $156,104  61 

Payments. 

To  treasury  of  Commonwealth,  institution  receipts $817  43 

Maintenance  appropriations :  — 

Balance  November  schedule,  1918 $8,194  68 

Eleven  months'  schedules,  1919, 114,166  01 

November  advances, 2,932  29 

125,292  98 

Special  appropriations,  approved  schedules, 27,926  52 

Balance,  Nov.  30,  1919:  — 

In  bank, $1,803  43 

In  office 264  28 

_       2,067  71 

Total $156,104  64 
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Maintenance. 

Appropriation,  current  year, $130,400  00 

Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward, 716  02 

Total, 8131,116  02 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below), 126,692  57 

Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth,  .        .        .  $4,423  45 

Analysis  of  Expenses. 
Personal  services :  — 

Geo.  P.  Campbell,  superintendent $3,000  00 

Medical, 1,299  98 

Administration, 4,915   10 

Kitchen  and  dining-room  service,          ....  620  00 

Domestic 1,247  50 

Ward  service  (male), 11,173  61 

"Ward  service  (female), 3,936  14 

Industrial  and  educational  department,       .         .        .  10,747  65 

Engineering  department,        .         .        .        .        .         .  1,840  54 

Farm, 5,316  70 

Stable,  garage  and  grounds, 478  52 


Religious  instruction :  — 

Catholic, $600  00 

Hebrew, 300  00 

Protestant, 265  00 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses:  — 

Advertising $71  43 

Automobile  repairs  and  supplies,          ....  567  39 

Postage, 553  67 

Stationery  and  office  supplies 697  08 

Telephone  and  telegraph, 398  22 

Travel, 689  23 

Sundries, 4  72 

Freight 35  93 

Food:  — 

Flour, $4,718  75 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc., 673  94 

Bread,  crackers,  etc., 11  02 

Peas  and  beans  (canned  and  dried),     ....  271  64 

Macaroni  and  spaghetti, 11  00 

Meat,         . 4,161  09 

Fish  (fresh,  cured  and  canned), 783  30 

Butterine,  etc 31  20 

Cheese 165  17 

Coffee 471  75 

Tea 233  41 

Cocoa, 115  56 


t,575  74 


1,165  00 


3,017  67 


Amounts  carried  forward, $11,647  83        $48,758  41 
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Amounts  brought  forward, $11,647  83        §48,758  41 

Food  —  Con. 

Egg  powders,  etc.,   .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  106  86 

Sugar  (cane), .        .        .  1,962  25 

Fruit  (fresh) 65  75 

Fruit  (dried  and  preserved), 28  00 

Lard  and  substitutes, 1,528  82 

Molasses  and  syrups, 1,129  76 

Vegetables  (fresh) •   .  28  83 

Vegetables  (canned  and  dried) 4  80 

Seasonings  and  condiments, 460  82 

Yeast,  baking  powder,  etc., 408  92 

Sundries, 116  17 

Freight .        .        .  485  97 

17,974  78 

Clothing  and  materials :  — 

Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers, $4,058  62 

Clothing  (outer), 50  00 

Clothing  (under), 2,657  71 

Dry  goods  for  clothing, 4,496  11 

Hats  and  caps 160  77 

Leather  and  shoe  findings, 461  24 

Socks  and  smallwares, 1,457  73 

Sundries 46  45 

Freight 97  47 

13,486  10 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies:  — 

Beds,  bedding,  etc .        .  $1,139  93 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc., 243  12 

Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc.,        ....  132  40 

Dry  goods  and  smallwares 280  44 

Electric  lamps, 436  28 

Fire  hose  and  extinguishers, 314  40 

Furniture,  upholstery,  etc., 316  80 

Kitchen  and  household  wares 9S0  73 

Laundry  supplies  and  materials, 1,254  38 

Lavatory  supplies  and  disinfectants,    .        .        .        .  276  21 

Table  linen,  paper  napkins,  towels,  etc 126  88 

Sundries 28  12 

Freight 110  31 

5,640  00 

Medical  and  general  care:  — 

Books,  periodicals,  etc., $118  83 

Entertainments,  games,  etc., 118  19 

Manual  training  supplies,       ......  315  49 

Medicines  (supplies  and  apparatus),    .        .        .        .  538  84 

Medical  attendance  (extra), 377  69 

Return  of  runaways, 554  07 

School  books  and  supplies, 239  82 

Sundries 197  65 

Freight,     .'        .   "    .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  47  00 

2,507  58 

Amount  carried  forward, $88,366  87 
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Amount  brought  forward, $S8,366  87 

Heat,  light  and  power:  — 

Coal  (bituminous), $1,640  38 

Freight  and  cartage 2,008  27 

Coal  (anthracite) 2,005  78 

Freight  and  cartage 1,018  61 

Electricity 1,834  20 

Oil, 145  39 

Operating  supplies  for  boilers  and  engines,         .        .  119  83 

Freight,     . 2  52 

8,774  98 

Farm  and  stable :  — 

Bedding  materials, $50  50 

Blacksmithing  and  supplies, 222  17 

Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs, 187  39 

Dairy  equipment  and  supplies, 270  54 

Fencing  materials, 167  04 

Fertilizers,         .        .        .        ...        .        .        .  1,638  24 

Grain,  etc., .  8,127  03 

Hay, 1,209  50 

Harnesses  and  repairs,    .        .        .        .        .        .        .  340  00 

Horses, 424  00 

Other  live  stock 45  00 

Rent ■    .        .  •   40  00 

Spraying  materials, 229  96 

Stable  and  barn  supplies, 39  75 

Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc.,       ....  945  70 

Trees,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 909  04 

Veterinary  services,  supplies,  etc.,        ....  203  54 

Sundries, 565  29 

Freight 732  09 

16,346  78 

Grounds:  — 

Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc.,       ....  $80  60 

Trees,  vines,  shrubs,  seeds,  etc.,    .....  81  52 

Sundries ....'.  129  67 

291  79 

Repairs,  ordinary:  — 

Cement,  lime,  crushed  stone,  etc.,        ....  $87  03 

Electrical  work  and  supplies, 561  34 

Hardware,  iron,  steel,  etc., 413  93 

Lumber,  etc.  (including  finished  products),        .        .  595  15 

Paint,  oil,  glass,  etc., 787  78 

Plumbing  and  supplies, 237  08 

Roofing  and  materials,    .  ' 43  85 

Steam  fittings  and  supplies, 141  85 

Tools,  machines,  etc., 244  49 

Boilers,  repairs, 261  57 

Sundries 34  21 

Freight, 107  84 

3,516  12 

Amount  carried  forward $117,296  54 
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Amount  brought  forward, $117,296  54 

Repairs  and  renewals :  — 

Pipe  covering,  storm  windows,      ,        .        .        .        .        SI,  183  72 

Water  pipe  and  hydrants, 817  24 

Replacing  damage  done  by  fire, 7,395  07 

9,396  03 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance, $126,692  57 

Special  Appropriations. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1918, .  $9,550  31 

Appropriations  for  fiscal  year 33,000  00 

Total, $42,550  31 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  annexed),     .      $27,926  52 
Reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth,       ...  39 

27,926  91 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1919 $14,623  40 

Resources  and  Liabilities. 

Resources. 

Cash  on  hand $2,067  71 

November  cash  vouchers  (paid  from  advance  money), 

account  of  maintenance, 2,932  29 

Due  from  treasury  of  Commonwealth  from  available 

appropriation  account  November,  1919,  schedule,     .  7,526  56 

$12,526  56 

Liabilities. 
Schedule  of  November  bills, $12,526  56 

Per  Capita. 

During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  270.69. 

Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $126,692.57. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $9.0006. 

Receipt  from  sales,  $734.25. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0521. 

All  other  institution  receipts,  $83.18. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0059. 


1919. 
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VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
Nov.  30,  1919. 


Real  Estate. 

Land. 

37  acres  school  grounds,  at  $75, 
157  acres  tillage,  at  $30, 
119  acres  mowing,  at  $54,    . 

30  acres  of  orchard,  at  $40, 
129  acres  pasture,  at  $20,    . 
189  acres  woodland,  at  $20, 
229  acres  waste  and  miscellaneous,  at 
Sidewalks, 


Buildings. 

Cottage  No.  1  (inmates), 

Cottage  No.  2  (inmates),     ..... 

Cottage  No.  3  (inmates), 

Cottage  No.  4  (inmates),     .       .       .    ^    . 

Cottage  No.  5  (inmates), 

Cottage  No.  6  (inmates), 

Cottage  No.  7  (inmates), 

Cottage  No.  8  (inmates),     . 

Cottage  No.  9  (inmates),  under  construction, 

Old  administration  building,       .... 

Central  building, 

Infirmary,       .        .        .        .        . 

Old  chapel  building, 

Kitchen  and  laundry  building,    .... 

Industrial  building, 

Warehouse, 

Old  evaporation  building, 

Shaker  cottage  (being  remodeled) ,     .        .        . 
Old  shop  building  and  sheds,      .        . 

Brick  shop  (storage), 

Cow  barn  and  shed,      .       .       .       . 

Amounts  carried  forward,     .... 


$2,775  00 
4,710  00 
6,426  00 
1,200  00 
2,580  00 
3,780  00 
2,290  00 
1,250  00 


$12,000  00 

6,000  00 

5,000  00 

13,700  00 

13,700  00 

6,500  00 

15,274  00 

18,200  00 

13,770  74 

10,000  00 

97,700  00 

1,500  00 

2,000  00 

4,500  00 

21,500  00 

18,000  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

200  00 

13,743  00 


3,011  00 


$275,787  74     $25,011  00 
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Amounts  brought  forward,     ....   $275,78774     $25,01100 

Horse  barn, 1,200  00 

Farmer's  house  (employees),       ....  1,000  00 

House  with  brick  basement  (three-tenement),  1,700  00 

Stone  house, 1,000  00 

Workman's  house,  south  meadow,     .        .        .  1,200  00 

Piggery, 1,200  00 

Dairy  house, .  1,200  00 

Small  tool  house, 100  00 

Corn  house, 100  00 

North  woodshed, 300  00 

North  tool  shed, 700  00 

Three  silos, 550  00 

Two  hen  houses, 800  00 

Brooder  house, 1,000  00 

Ice  house, 500  00 

Ice  house  and  refrigerator, 1,489  00 

Work  shed, 1,250  00 

Transformer  house  (heat,  light  and  power),     .  200  00 

Water  system  (cost), 23,031  79 

Sewerage  system  (cost), 5,918  32 

Telephone  system, 650  00 

Electrical  distributing  system  (not  completed),  1,270  10 

Equipment  for  heat,  light  and  power,       .        .  252  45 

322,399  40 

Total  real  estate, $347,410  40 

Personal  Property. 
Personal  property, 99,048  93 

Total  valuation  of  property,       .       .       .       .       .       .    $446,459  33 
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STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE   INSTITUTIONS. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 


Number  in  the  Institution. 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year, 

256 

- 

256 

Number  received  during  the  year, 

492 

- 

492 

Number  passing  out  of  the  institution  during  the  year, 

498 

_ 

498i 

Number  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 

250 

- 

250 

Daily  average  attendance  {i.e.,  number  of  inmates  actually 

present)  during  the  year. 
Number  of  individuals  actually  represented, 

270.69 
726 

- 

270.69 

726 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year 
(monthly). 

43.13 

16.45 

59.58 

1  Also  19  absent  without  leave. 


Number  in  Care  of  Parole  Department. 
Number  on  visiting  list  of  Parole  Department  Nov.  30,  1918,       .       680 
Paroled  during  year  1919, 439 


Became  of  age,  died,  honorably  discharged,  etc., 
Number  on  visiting  list  Nov.  30,  1919, 


1,119 
310 

809 


Net  gain, 129 


Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 

Current  expenses :  — 

1.  Salaries  and  wages, $44,575  74 

2.  Clothing, .  ■     .  13,486  10 

3.  Subsistence, 17,974  78 

4.  Ordinary  repairs, 16,208  69 

5.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses,   .       .       .       .  34,447  26 


Total  for  institution, $126,692  57 
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Expenditures  jar  the  Parole  Department. 
These  expenditures  paid  from  appropriation  for  parole  work,  Walter 
A.  Wheeler,  superintendent.     (See  page  78.) 

Notes  on  current  expenses :  ■ — 

1.  Salaries  and  wages  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  or  directors, 

if  any. 

2.  Clothing  includes  shoes,  and  also  materials  for  clothing  and  shoes 

if  they  are  manufactured  in  the  institution. 

3.  Ordinary  repairs  include  all  of  those  which  simply  maintain  the 

buildings  in  condition,  without  adding  to  them.  Any  repairs 
which  are  of  the  nature  of  additions  should  be  classed  with  per- 
manent improvements. 

4.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses  include  everything  not  other- 

wise provided  for,  e.g.,  furniture,  bedding,  laundry  supplies, 
medicines,  engineer's  supplies,  postage,  freight,  farm  expenses,  etc. 

Executive  head  of  the  institution  (superintendent) :  George  P.  Campbell. 
Executive  head  of  Parole  Department :  Walter  A.  Wheeler. 
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BOYS  PAROLE   DEPARTMENT. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

This  report  covers  the  work  of  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
at  Westborough  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Shirley. 

The  total  number  of  boys  on  parole  from  both  schools  for  the 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1919,  was  2,453,  an  increase  of  286  boys 
over  the  year  before. 

During  the  year  a  total  of  9,245  visits  have  been  made  to 
boys  on  parole.  Of  these  visits  6,900  were  made  to  boys  on 
parole  from  the  Lyman  School,  and  2,345  to  boys  paroled  from 
the  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  Investigations  of  boys'  homes 
numbered  1,337,  and  there  were  211  investigations  of  proposed 
foster  homes. 

Details  concerning  the  work  of  the  department  are  contained 
in  the  statistical  tables  which  follow. 

In  presenting  to  your  Board  my  twenty-fifth,  and  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Boys'  Parole  Department,  my  last,1  annual 
report,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  some  facts  as  adduced 
from  the  statistics  herewith  presented. 

First,  on  Dec.  1,  1919,  the  number  of  boys  on  parole  from 
the  Lyman  School  was  1,644,  and  from  the  Industrial  School, 
809,  a  total  of  2,453  boys.  This  is  a  gain  to  the  Parole  De- 
partment of  286  boys  over  the  number  on  parole  one  year  ago. 

It  must  be  patent  to  every  one  who  gives  only  a  casual 
thought  to  these  figures  that  by  as  much  as  the  population  of 
the  schools  is  reduced  by  the  parole  therefrom  of  their  inmates, 
by  exactly  the  same  proportion  is  the  work  of  the  Parole  De- 
partment increased. 

There  are  at  present  employed  in  the  department  a  superin- 

1  I  shall  have  reached  the  age  of  retirement  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1920. 
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tendent  and  an  assistant  superintendent,  each  having,  aside 
from  his  regular  duties,  a  considerable  number  of  boys  to  visit 
and  supervise. 

There  are  ten  regular  visitors  having  districts  varying  greatly 
in  the  number  of  boys  in  each,  but  so  arranged  as  to  territory 
as  to  render,  as  far  as  possible,  a  fair  equalization  of  work. 

There  have  been  during  the  past  year  329  boys  in  the  army 
and  navy  service,  and  though  they  are  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Parole  Department  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  service, 
very  many  of  these  boys  have  written  to  their  visitors  and 
the  visitor  has  called  at  the  homes  of  such  boys  to  learn  their 
home  condition  and  reported  to  the  boys.  Eliminating  these 
boys  there  still  remain  as  active  cases  2,124  boys,  or  an  average 
of  more  than  210  boys  to  a  visitor. 

Many  social  workers  have  expressed  opinions  as  to  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  boys  who  could  be  properly  cared  for  by  one 
visitor.  So  many  factors  enter  into  the  consideration  of  this 
problem  —  locality,  age  and  previous  experience  of  the  boy  — 
that  I  am  very  reluctant  to  express  my  opinion  in  figures. 
However,  I  desire,  as  briefly  as  I  may,  to  set  before  you  the 
ideals,  the  ends,  that  should  be  attained  by  parole. 

First,  a  visitor  should  be  able,  within  two  weeks  of  a  boy's 
commitment  to  the  schools,  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  home 
conditions  and  previous  record  of  the  boy,  making  a  compre- 
hensive report  of  the  same.  He  should  give  his  opinion  on  the 
causes  of  the  boy's  delinquency,  consulting  such  probation  offi- 
cers and  others  who  know  about  the  case  in  hand.  He  should 
carefully  note  the  relatives  of  the  boy,  if  the  boy's  parents  are 
dead,  or  if  the  home  seems  unfit  for  an  immediate  return  to  it 
from  the  school.  He  should  also,  within  one  month  (two  weeks 
is  better),  visit  the  boy  in  the  school  and  get  the  boy's  own 
version  of  his  delinquency.  Much  information  concerning  the 
character  of  the  home  can  be  obtained  by  such  an  interview 
with  the  boy  at  the  school.  A  call  at  the  home  subsequent  to 
such  a  visit  will  at  once  establish  the  cordial  relations  which 
should  exist  between  the  boy's  family  and  the  visitor. 

If,  for  any  reason,  the  boy  cannot  be  paroled  to  his  own 
home  or  to  relatives,  a  foster  home  must  be  found  for  him.  The 
visitor  who  finds  such  a  home  should  first  be  thoroughly  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  proposed  home,  and  should  know  the  boy's 
tendencies,  his  peculiarities,  etc.,  to  the  end  that  square  pegs 
be  not  fitted  to  round  holes.  The  visitor  should  visit  each  boy 
not  later  than  two  weeks  after  a  boy  goes  to  his  own  home, 
and  he  should  visit  a  boy  placed  in  a  foster  home  within  ten 
days  after  such  placing.  In  the  case  of  boarded  children,  this 
is  especially  important. 

Boys  who  are  misfits  in  their  foster  homes  should  be  re- 
located. Boys  who  are  lawbreakers  or  persistent  violators  of 
their  parole  must  be  returned  to  the  school  for  further  training, 
and  a  comprehensive  report  written  thereon. 

Special  attention  of  the  visitor  must  be  given  to  all  boys  at 
board  and  attending  school,  keeping  in  touch  with  teachers 
and  school  officials. 

The  visitors  must  attend  courts  where  boys  on  parole  are 
held  for  trial,  consulting  with  probation  officers,  using  their 
own  judgment  when  the  case  is  left  to  them,  but  always  obey- 
ing the  orders  of  the  court. 

When  boys  not  at  their  own  homes  are  placed  working  for 
wages,  agreements  must  be  made  by  the  visitor  with  the  em- 
ployer, the  visitor  seeing  that  contracts  are  kept,  and  that 
money  is  collected  and  promptly  turned  over  to  be  put  in  the 
bank  for  the  boy.  In  many  cases  employment  must  be  found 
for  boys  who  are  living  with  their  own  parents,  to  avoid  idle- 
ness and  the  delinquency  which  always  follows. 

The  visitor,  in  nearly  all  cases  using  his  own  discretion,  must 
write  to  his  charges  sometimes  once  a  month,  in  other  cases 
only  a  few  times  a  year. 

The  large  number  of  returns  during  the  recent  years  has 
rendered  impossible  a  good  part  of  the  constructive  work  of 
the  visitor.  This  large  number  of  returns  has  been,  I  believe, 
due  to  two  causes,  —  first,  the  overcrowding  of  the  schools  and 
the  consequent  shortening  of  the  period  of  training,  boys  being 
candidates  for  parole  before  being  fully  fitted  therefor;  and 
second,  the  small  number  of  visitors  to  supervise  the  large 
number  of  boys. 

Our  visitors  do  not  desire  an  eight-hour  day.  Unlike  many 
other  employees  of  the  State,  they  have  no  set  limit  for  their 
hours  of  work.     Many  evenings  are  occupied  in  writing  reports. 
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and  letters,  and  Sundays  are  frequently  spent  in  caring  for 
emergency  cases  or  correspondence.  Of  this  the  visitors  do  not 
complain.  The  burden  of  their  desire  is  that  their  work  be  not 
so  attenuated  that  in  the  end  results  are  unsatisfactory.  An 
addition  to  our  force  of  four  more  visitors  would  be  a  long 
step  toward  satisfactory  results.  Undoubtedly  there  will  still 
be  runaways,  there  will  still  be  failures,  but  in  my  judgment 
50  or  60  per  cent  of  these  returns  and  runaways  might  be  elim- 
inated by  such  additions  to  our  force. 

In  Retrospect. 
I  cannot  close  this  report  without  recalling  the  long  and  har- 
monious years  of  service  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  render 
under  your  honorable  Board,  —  years  filled  with  planning  and 
working  with  you  for  the  welfare  of  the  many  thousands  of 
boys  committed  to  the  Lyman  and  Industrial  Schools  for  train- 
ing and  care  during  the  past  twenty-eight  years,  hundreds  of 
whom  must  be  regarded  rather  as  unfortunate  than  deliberate 
lawbreakers.  I  count  it  my  greatest  reward  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated for  so  many  years  with  so  unselfish  and  philanthropic  a 
body  of  men  and  women  as  have  constituted  your  Board,  and 
to  have  enjoyed  your  confidence  unbroken  for  so  long  a  period. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER   A.  WHEELER, 

Superintendent. 
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STATISTICS    CONCERNING    WORK     OF    THE    BOYS 
PAROLE   DEPARTMENT. 


I.    Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

Table  22.  —  Changes  in  number  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  parole  during 

year  ending  Nov.  80,  1919. 
Total  number  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  parole  at  end  of  year  1918,    1,487 
Number  of  boys  paroled  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1919,     .       .      867 

Boys  on  visiting  list  during  the  year  1919, 2,354 

Number  of  boys  returned  to  school  during  year  ending  Nov.  30, 

1919, 471 

Became  of  age  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1919,      ....  169 

Boys  committed  to  Industrial  School  during  the  year,      ...  7 

Boys  committed  to  Massachusetts  Reformatory  during  the  year,   .  18 

Boys  died  during  the  year, •       .  7 

Honorably  discharged  from  custody  during  the  year,        ...  38 

710 

Number  of  boys  on  parole  Nov.  30,  1919, 1,644 

Net  gain, 157 


Table  23.  —  Occupations  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  parole  Nov.  30,  1919. 


Number. 

Per  Cent. 

212 

12.89 

103 

6.26 

101 

6.14 

189 

11.48 

95 

5.78 

95 

5.78 

171 

10.39 

32 

1.94 

26 

1.58 

In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines, 
Out  of  State  and  occupation  unknown, 
At  board  attending  school, 
Attending  school  not  boarded,    . 

Employed  on  farms 

In  mills  (textile), 

In  other  mills  and  factories, 

Recently  released 

Idle 
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Table  23.  —  Occupations  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  parole  Nov.  80,  1919 

—  Concluded. 


Classed  as  laborers,     .... 
In  machine  shops,       .... 

In  shoe  shops,      .         

Clerks  and  in  stores,  .... 

In  institutions 

Ill, 

Occupation  unknown, 

Whereabouts  and  occupation  unknown, 

In  printing  plants 

College, 

Canadian  Army,  .... 

Messengers  and  doing  errands,   . 
In  40  different  occupations, 


Per  Cent. 


The  records  of  the  above  1,644  boys  show  that  at  the  time  of 
the  last  report  1,283,  or  78  per  cent,  were  doing  well;  160,  or 
9.8  per  cent,  were  doing  fairly  well;  72,  or  4.4  per  cent,  were 
doing  badly;  and  the  whereabouts  and  conduct  of  129,  or  7.8 
per  cent,  were  unknown.  During  the  year  just  closed  21  boys 
whose  parents  were  dead  or  not  able  to  care  for  them  were  sent 
to  other  relatives. 


Table  24.  —  Platings  of  boys  paroled  from  Lyman  School  for  Boys  dtiring 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1919. 

To  court  and  Sockanosset  School,  R.  I.,       ..*...        .  2 

Number  of  boys  paroled  to  their  own  homes  or  with  relatives,  .        .  475 

Number  of  boys  paroled  to  others, 215 

Number  of  boys  paroled  on  own  responsibility, 3 

Number  of  boys  paroled  to  enter  army  or  navy, 10 

Number  of  boys  paroled  and  boarded  out, 163 

Total  number  paroled  within  the  year  and  becoming  subjects 

of  visitation, 868 

Number  of  individuals  at  board  Nov.  30,  1919, 101 
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Table  25.  —  Number  of  boys  returned  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  from 
parole  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1919. 

For  violation  of  parole, 435 

For  relocation  and  other  purposes, 36 

Total  of  returns,          .        .       .       . 471 


Table  26.  —  Occupations  of  all  boys  who  have  been  in  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  who  have  become  of  age  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1919. 


In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines, 

Employed  on  farms, 

In  machine  shops,       ..... 

In  textile  mills 

In  12  different  occupations, 

Occupations  unknown,        .... 

Out  of  State 

Whereabouts  unknown,       .... 

Ill 

In  factories, 

Canadian  Army,          ..... 
Laborers, 


Per  Cent. 


100.00 


Table  27.  —  Conduct  of  all  boys  who  have  been  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
who  became  of  age  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1919. 


Doing  well,  .... 

Doing  fairly  well, 

Doing  badly 

Out  of  State  and  conduct  unknown, 
Whereabouts  unknown, 


Per  Cent. 


100.00 
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Table  28.  ■ —  Status  Nov.  30,  1919,  of  all  boys  who  had  been  committed  to 
Lyman  School  and  who  were  still  in  the  custody  of  Trustees  of  Massa- 
chusetts Training  Schools. 

In  the  United  States  Army, 82 

In  the  United  States  Navy, 127 

In  the  United  States  Marines, 3 

On  parole  to  parents, 898 

On  parole  to  others, 96 

On  parole  on  own  responsibility, 44 

On  parole  at  board, 101 

On  parole  out  of  the  State, 103 

On  parole  to  other  relatives, '      .        .        .  46 

Left  home  or  place,  whereabouts  unknown:  — 

(a)  This  year, 84 

(6)   Previously, 45 

129 

State  Guard, 2 

Canadian  Army, 8 

English  Army, 5 

Outside  the  school, 1,644 

II.    Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

Table  29.  —  Changes  in  number  of  Industrial  School  boys  on  parole  during 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1919. 

Total  number  of  Industrial  School  boys  on  parole  at  end  of  year 

1918, 680 

Number  of  boys  paroled, 439 


Number  of  boys  on  visiting  list, 1,119 


Number  of  boys  returned  to  Industrial  School, 

Became  of  age, 

Committed  to  Massachusetts  Reformatory, 
Honorably  discharged  from  custody,     . 
Number  of  boys  died, 


102 

146 

30 

27 
5 


310 

Number  of  boys  on  parole  from  Industrial  School  on  Nov.  30,  1919,      809 
Net  gain  to  department,  .       - 129 
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Table  30.  —  Occupations  of  boys  on  parole  from  Industrial  School  for  Boys 

Nov.  30,  1919. 


Number. 

Per  Cent. 

117 

14.46 

24 

2.97 

28 

3.46 

36 

4.45 

81 

10.01 

29 

3.58 

30 

3.71 

13 

1.61 

62 

7.66 

21 

2.60 

22 

2.72 

79 

9.77 

14 

1.73 

118 

14.59 

15 

1.85 

8 

.99 

4 

.49 

2 

.25 

94 

11.62 

1 

.12 

2 

.25 

2 

.25 

4 

.49 

3 

.37 

809 

100.00 

In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines, 

Machinists, 

Employed  on  farms,   ..... 

Doing  odd  jobs, 

In  textile  mills,   ...... 

In  shoe  shops, 

Classed  as  laborers, 

Clerks  and  working  in  stores,     . 

Other  factories 

Recently  released,       .         .         .         .     •    . 

Teamsters,  ....... 

In  40  different  occupations, 

In  institutions 

Occupations  unknown,        .... 

Out  of  State, . 

Idle, 

In  college  and  school,  .... 

Ill, 

Whereabouts  and  occupation'unknown,    . 

English  Army, 

Canadian  Army,  ..... 

State  Guard, 

Carpenters, 

Printing,      .         ... 

Total 


The  reports  on  the  above-mentioned  809  boys  show  that  at 
the  time  of  the  last  report  645,  or  80  per  cent,  were  doing 
well;  32,  or  4  per  cent,  were  doing  fairly  well;  38,  or  5  per 
cent,  were  doing  badly;    94,  or  11  per  cent,  were  unknown. 
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Table  31.  —  Occupations  of  boys  who  had  been  in  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  and  who  became  of  age  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1919. 


Number. 

Per  Cent. 

20 

13.70 

55 

37.67 

3 

2.06 

3 

2.06 

5 

3.42 

6 

4.10 

1 

.69 

1 

.69 

8 

5.48 

28 

19.18 

7 

4.79 

1 

.69 

2 

1.37 

2 

1.37 

4 

2.73 

146 

100.00 

Whereabouts  unknown,       .... 
In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines, 

Teamsters 

Employed  on  farms, 

In  shoe  shops, 

In  textile  mills  and  other  mills  and  factories, 
Classed  as  laborers,     . 

Machine  shops, 

Out  of  State, 

In  twelve  other  occupations, 
Occupations  unknown,        .... 

Odd  jobs, 

In  other  institutions,  .... 

Canadian  Army, 

Idle 


Table  32.  —  Conduct  of  all  boys  who  had  been  in  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  and  who  became  of  age  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1919. 


Doing  well, 
Doing  fairly  well, 
Doing  badly, 
Conduct  unknown, 
Whereabouts  unknown, 


Per  Cent. 


100.00 


There  wTere  95  boys  returned  to  the  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  for  violation  of  their  parole  during  the  year  ending  Nov. 
30,  1919. 
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III.    Financial  Statement. 

Table  33.  —  Expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  boys  from  the 
Lyman  and  Industrial  Schools  for  Boys,  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1919. 
Salaries :  — 
Walter  A.  Wheeler,  superintendent,    .       .       .       $2,095  00 

Visitors, 15,396  51 

Clerks, 2,569  08 


Travel,  visitors  and  boys :  — 
Travel  of  visitors,    . 
Carriage  hire  for  visitors, 
Telephone  and  telegraph, 
Travel  for  boys, 
Carriage  hire  for  boys,   . 
Return  of  runaways  and  sundries, 

Office  expenses :  — 

Postage, 

Printing, 

Stationery, 

Telephone  and  telegraph, 
Sundries, 


$7,731  34 

2,178  47 

1,229 

86 

3,017  86 

715 

88 

243 

50 

$363  42 

93 

35 

440 

11 

219 

12 

384 

05 

$20,060  59 


Boys  boarded  out :  — 

Board, $12,220  69 

Clothing, 8,503  78 

Medical  attendance  (doctors,  dentists  and  hos- 
pital care), 733  69 


Instruction  in  public  schools  of  boys  boarded  out,    . 

Total  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  boys 
from  the  Lyman  and  Industrial  Schools  for  boys, 


15,116  91 


1,500  65 


21,458  16 
1,462  22 


),598  53 
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INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL   FOR  GIRLS  AT 
LANCASTER. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

Some  comparative  figures  between  the  year  just  finished  and 
the  preceding  year  are  interesting :  — 

Number  of  commitments,  1918, 169 

Number  of  commitments,  1919, 180 

Average  daily  attendance,  1918, 341 .  23 

Average  daily  attendance,  1919, 367.33 

With  a  normal  capacity  for  the  accommodation  of  269  girls 
in  single  rooms,  and  with  a  daily  average  number  of  368  girls 
in  the  school,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  some  of  our  difficulties  have 
been.  Matrons  have  had  too  large  units  to  care  for  properly, 
with  a  consequence  that  the  work  has  been  much  harder  and 
less  satisfactorily  done.  Not  only  are  we  dealing  with  a  larger 
number  of  girls,  but  with  a  considerable  number  of  girls  of  low 
mentality,  and  in  many  cases  of  depleted  vitality,  due  to  dis- 
eases with  which  they  were  afflicted  upon  commitment.  A 
listlessness  and  lack  of  energy  is  characteristic  of  many  of  the 
girls;  consequently  it  is  hard  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  doing 
of  household  tasks  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  do  in 
later  life. 

We  were  relieved  of  ten  of  our  girls  of  low  mentality  by  their 
commitment  to  the  Wrentham  State  School,  but  not  until  No- 
vember. There  are  also  a  large  number  of  girls  left  who  are  of 
substantially  the  same  character. 

There  have  been  no  marked  changes  in  the  schedule  of  aca- 
demic training  the  past  year.  The  school  work  has  been  con- 
tinued on  the  two-unit  plan  that  has  proved  so  practical,  with 
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considerable  double  time  for  girls  ranking  below  the  sub-fifth 
grade.  In  the  case  of  the  low-grade  girls  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  determine  whether  the  individual  child  is  backward 
for  apparent  good  reason,  as,  for  example,  handicapped  by 
foreign  birth,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  lacks  ability  to  make 
further  mental  progress.  The  object  is  to  give  our  girls  as 
practical  a  training  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inspire 
ideals  for  the  better  and  finer  things  in  life.  The  girls  are  kept 
in  touch  with  events  of  current  interest  by  the  use  of  "Current 
Events"  and  daily  topics  at  morning  assembly  given  by  high 
school  and  upper  grade  girls.  Pictures  are  also  shown  with 
the  reflectoscope.  We  have  developed  two  sections  in  our 
domestic  science  class,  one  being  for  the  training  of  advanced 
girls  who  show  special  aptitude  along  these  lines,  and  the  other 
devoted  to  ordinary  training.  At  Bolton  Cottage,  where  the 
more  backward  girls  live,  the  school  hours  have  been  divided 
into  half-time  school  work  and  half-time  hand  work,  under  the 
direction  of  two  special  teachers,  thereby  holding  the  interest 
of  those  girls  who  find  three  hours'  continued  mental  effort 
very  tiresome*  and  who  become  uneasy  if  not  given  a  change 
of  work. 

Fourteen  Episcopal  girls  and  41  Catholic  girls  have  been 
confirmed  during  the  year  by  Bishop  Davies  and  Bishop  Beven, 
respectively.  Weekly  services  and  special  religious  instruction 
have  been  given  as  usual  for  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish 
girls.  Among  the  special  religious  events  of  the  year  was  a 
splendid  dramatization  of  the  story  of  "Joseph  and  His  Breth- 
ren," presented  by  our  girls  in  the  chapel. 

As  entertainments  we  had  the  usual  pageant  and  closing 
exhibition  in  June.  The  beautiful  "Pageant  of  Festal  Days" 
was  written  and  arranged  by  two  of  our  teachers.  In  addition, 
we  have  had  appropriate  celebrations  of  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas, Hallowe'en  and  the  various  patriotic  days,  and  we 
have  had  monthly  moving-picture  entertainments  and  dances 
throughout  the  year.  Twice  our  .school  glee  club  has  sung  by 
request  at  town  affairs  in  the  Lancaster  Town  Hall. 

Our  farm  was  wonderfully  productive  this  year,  and  the 
work  of  weeding  and  harvesting  vegetables  and  fruit  was  done 
by  the  girls  as  usual.     During  the  fall,  groups  of  twenty  girls 
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went  each  day  to  a  large  peach  orchard  near  the  school  to 
pick  peaches  for  the  market.  They  enjoyed  the  trust  placed 
in  them,  and  a  large  quantity  of  peaches  v/as  given  us  for  our 
use.  Several  groups  of  girls  helped  in  husking  corn  for  near 
neighbors,  thereby  earning  money  with  which  they  purchased 
victrolas  and  records  for  their  respective  cottages. 

It  was  gratifying,  indeed,  to  use  two  girls  as  housekeepers  in 
charge  of  two  cottage  kitchens  for  a  few  months  when  it  was 
difficult  to  get  officers.  The  experience  was  not  only  good  for 
them,  in  giving  them  confidence  in  their  ability,  but  it  also  was 
stimulating  in  its  effect  upon  the  other  girls. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  addition  of  a  wing  at  our 
farmhouse,  which  will  make  the  house  more  suitable  and  con- 
venient. Rooms  were  finished  on  the  top  floor  of  the  hospital 
for  the  resident  physician's  living  quarters.  A  vegetable  cellar 
is  being  built  by  the  addition  of  a  wing  at  the  storehouse.  A 
new  brooder  house,  new  cement  walks  and  an  enclosed  porch 
on  Clara  Barton  Cottage  are  also  improvements  of  the  year. 

The  general  health  of  the  girls  and  officers  was  better  than 
last  year. 

As  compared  with  a  total  of  2,407  visitors  the  previous  year 
there  were  2,052  visitors  to  see  the  girls  during  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  1,140  to  visit  the  institution,  making  a  total  of 
3,192  visitors  in  all. 

Number  of  visitors  to  the  institution,  1918, 2,407 

Number  of  visitors  to  the  institution,  1919, 3,192 

Sixty-three  visits  were  made  by  trustees  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  Their  ever-ready  advice,  interest  and  sympathy  are 
encouraging  and  helpful  to  us  all. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  F.  EVERALL, 

Superintendent. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 


To  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

The  following  report  of  the  medical  work  at  the  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1919,  is  respect- 
fully submitted. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  George  L.  Tobey,  who  served  as 
visiting  physician  until  my  discharge  from  the  army  about  the 
middle  of  March.  During  this  time  a  more  intensive  treatment 
for  syphilitic  cases  was  instituted.  It  is  hoped  thereby  that 
the  time  required  to  eliminate  the  symptoms  will  be  shortened. 

Dr.  Louise  L.  MacLean  has  been  resident  physician  since 
February,  1919,  and  has  served  conscientiously. 

Dr.  William  E.  Dolan,  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  specialist, 
has  made  twenty-four  visits  to  the  school,  in  addition  to  treat- 
ing the  regular  cases.  He  has  examined  all  new  commitments. 
He  has  operated  upon  girls  having  enlarged  and  diseased  ton- 
sils and  adenoids. 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Fox  has  attended  to  the  dental  work  as  in 
past  years. 

A  detailed  report  of  work  done  by  Dr.  Dolan  and  Dr.  Fox 
is  appended. 

Attention  to  hospital  administration,  nursing,  the  carrying 
out  of  prescribed  treatment,  keeping  records  and  assisting  the 
physicians  in  their  work  has  at  times  taxed  the  strength  of  the 
two  nurses  to  the  utmost.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  spirit  in  which  they  have  met  the  demands  upon 
their  time,  and  of  the  conscientious  service  they  have  rendered. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  there  was  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  of  influenza.  Three  were  complicated  by  pneu- 
monia and  one  by  meningitis.  There  have  been  three  cases  of 
appendicitis  and  four  other  surgical  cases  which  have  been 
transferred  to  other  hospitals  for  surgical  treatment.     Many 
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girls  with  minor  injuries  and  complaints  have  been  admitted 
to  the  school  hospital  for  observation  and  treatment. 

One  of  our  greatest  problems  has  been  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  venereal  disease.  Much  time  and  study  have 
been  spent  on  these  cases,  and  our  results  have  been  better 
than  in  previous  years.  The  State  Health  Department  has 
given  the  fullest  co-operation  in  examining  smears  and  perform- 
ing blood  tests. 

During  November  an  attempt  was  made  to  classify  all  back- 
ward girls  in  the  school.  Ten  have  been  committed  to  an  insti- 
tution for  the  feeble-minded.  We  are  handicapped  in  this  work 
by  not  having  trained  assistants  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  individual  case,  to  perform  psychological  tests  and  to  com- 
pile detailed  records. 


Summary  of  Work  done. 
Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  out-patient  department, 

Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital, 

Total  number  of  different  patients  admitted  to  hospital, 
Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital,     .        .        .        ... 

Number  of  new  commitments  examined  by  physician,    . 
Number  of  returned  girls  examined  by  physician,    . 
Number  examined  by  physician  on  leaving  school,  . 

Total  number  of  syphilitic  girls, 

Number  of  syphilitic  girls  on  treatment  at  end  of  year,  . 
Number  of  syphilitic  girls  from  whom  two  negative  Wassermann 

reactions  have  been  received, 

Blood  taken  for  Wassermann  reactions, 

Number  of  smears  taken, 

Number  of  girls  from  whom  smears  were  taken,       .     '   . 
Total  number  of  treatments  for  gonorrhea  and  leucorrhea,     . 
Aspiration  pneumonia,  following  tonsillotomy, 

Number  of  cases  of  influenza, 

Number  of  cases  of  influenza  complicated  by  lobar  pneumonia, 
Number  of  cases  of  influenza  complicated  by  broncho-pneumonia 
Number  of  cases  of  influenza  complicated  by  meningitis, 
Number  pregnant  when  committed,    . 
Transferred  to  other  hospitals  for  treatment,    .... 


8,849 
375 
225 

12 
180 

34 
209 

90 

33 

57 

1,150 

990 

527 

39,510 

4 

60 

1 

2 

1 

11 
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Report  of  Work  of  Oculist. 

Number  of  visits, 24 

Inmates  committed  during  year  whose  vision  was  tested,       .       .  180 
Number  of  inmates  committed  before  Dec.  1,  1918,  who  were  not 
examined  previously  on  account  of  influenza,  whose  vision  was 

tested, 16 

Number  of  other  inmates  whose  vision  was  tested,  ....  26 

Number  of  ear  examinations, 214 

Number  of  nose  examinations,     .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  219 

Number  of  throat  examinations, .        .  213 

Operations  for  adenoids  and  tonsils, 39 

Operations  for  adenoids  only, 14 

Number  of  prescriptions  for  glasses, 92 

Deviated  septum, 27 

Defective  vision, 96 

Defective  hearing, 21 

Glands  positive, 83 

Glands  negative, 109 

Mastoid  operation  performed  at  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear 

Infirmary, 1 

Report  of  Work  of  Dentist. 

Number  of  girls  treated, 360 

Cleansings, .       .       .  218 

Amalgam  fillings, 694 

Enamel  fillings, 291 

Cement  fillings, - 43 

Treatments, 66 

Gas  administrations, 68 

Extractions, 412 

Cocaine  administrations, .       .  35 

Gold  fillings, 4 

Gold  crowns, ' 8 

Porcelain  crowns, 11 

Full  upper  plate, 1 

Partial  plates, 5 

Pulps  removed, 8 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHESTER  C.  BECKLEY, 

Physician. 
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STATISTICS  CONCERNING  GIRLS. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
[Prepared  by  the  Girls  Parole  Department.] 


Table  34.  —  Total  number  of  girls  in  custody  of  Trustees,  both  inside  and 

outside  institution. 

In  the  school  Nov.  30,  1918, 355 

Outside  the  school,  either  on  parole,  in  other  institutions,  or 
whereabouts  unknown,  Nov.  30,  1918, 357 


Total  number  in  custody  Nov.  30,  1918, 
Committed  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1919, 
Paroled  from  Westborough  State  Hospital,    . 


Attained  majority  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1919, 

Honorably  discharged  during  year, 

In  other  institutions  by  transfer  or  commitment, 

Discharged  as  unfit  subject, 

Discharged  (over  age  when  committed), 


712 

ISO 

1 

—    893 

99 

15 

21 

1 

1 


Deaths  during  year, 3 


140 


Total  in  custody  Nov.  30,  1919, .     753 


Table  35.  —  Number  coming  into  and  going  from  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1919. 

In  the  school  Nov.  30,  1918, 355 

Since  committed, 180 


Recalled  to  the  school :  — 
For  a  visit  to  the  school, 
On  account  of  illness, 
Prom  hospital, 
Prom  witnessing  at  court, 
From  temporary  place,  . 
For  further  training, 
For  larceny, 
For  running  away  from  the  school, 


535 
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Recalled  to  the  school  —  Con. 

For  being  immoral  while  a  runaway, 13 

While  a  runaway  from  place, 10 

While  a  runaway  from  home, 3 

For  immoral  conduct, .        .        .8 

Because  in  danger  of  immoral  conduct, 4 

-157 


592 


Released  from  the  school :  ■ — 

On  parole  to  parents  and  relatives, 29 

On  parole  to  other  families  for  wages,  .....  137 
On  parole  to  other  families  to  attend  school,  earning  wages,  .  3 
On  parole  to  other  families  to  attend  school,  earning  board,  .       6 

On  parole  to  parents  to  attend  school, 4 

Placed  at  board, 1 

From  a  visit  to  the  school, .7 

For  a  visit, 1 

Ran  away  from  Industrial  School, 3 

Transferred  to  hospitals, .22 

To  witness  at  court, 5 

Transferred  to  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,    .       .       .       .11 

To  temporary  place,       . 1 

On  becoming  of  age,       . 3 

Discharged  as  unfit  subject, 1 

Discharged  (over  age  when  committed), 1 

2235 

Remaining  in  the  school  Nov.  30,  1919, *.     357 

1  Fifty  individual  girls  were  returned  during  the  year. 

2  Two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  individual  girls  were  released  during  the  year. 
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Table  36.  —  Length  of  stay  in  Industrial  School  for  Girls  of  all  girls 
paroled  for  first  time  during  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1919. 


Girls  paroled. 


Length 

of  Stay. 

Years. 

Months. 

- 

2i 

- 

23 1 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

4 

- 

5 

- 

7 

- 

8 

- 

9 

- 

10 

- 

11 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Girls  paroled. 


Length  of  Stay. 


Years.      Months. 


1 

11 

2 

- 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

2 

5 

2 

6 

2 

7 

2 

8 

2 

9 

2 

11 

3 

- 

3 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

7 

3 

8 

3 

11 

4 

3 

5 

2 

Total  number  paroled  for  first  time  during  year,  159;    average  length  of  stay  in  the  school,  2 
years  and  5  days. 


Days. 
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Table  37.  —  Technical  causes  of  commitments  to  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  during  year  eliding  Nov.  30,  1919. 


Being  a  lewd  person, 

Cohabitation,    . 

Delinquent, 

Delinquent  child, 

Delinquency,     . 

Fornication, 

Idle  and  disorderly, 

Idle  and  disorderly  person, 

Idle,  vagrant  and  vicious, 

Leading  an  idle,  vagrant  and 

vicious  life,    . 
Larceny,    . 
Lewdness, 
Lewd  and  lascivious  in  speech 

and  behavior, 
Lewd  and  lascivious  conduct, 
Lewd  and  lascivious  behavior, 
Lewd  and  lascivious  person,  . 


2 

1 

10 

14 

1 

10 

2 

3 

4 

2 
18 
14 

2 

1 
1 

1 


Lewd  and  lascivious, 

Lewd,  wanton  and  lascivious, 

Lewd,  wanton  and  lascivious 

person,   . 
Nightwalking,  . 
Obstinate  child, 
Runaway, 
Stubbornness,   . 
Stubborn  and  disobedient, 
Stubborn     and     disobedient 

child, 
Stubborn  child, 
Unnatural  act, 
Wayward  child, 
Wanton  and  lascivious, 


2 
1 

1 
2 
1 
12 
19 
1 

2 
47 
1 
4 
1 


Total  number  committed,     180 


Table  38.  —  Ages  at  time  of  commitment  of  girls  committed  to  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1919. 

Between  10  and  11  years, 1 

Between  11  and  12  years,  .........  5 

Between  12  and  13  years,          .                              5 

Between  13  and  14  years, 19 

Between  14  and  15  years,          . 35 

Between  15  and  16  years,  .........  62 

Between  16  and  17  years, 49 

Between  17  and  18  years, 4 

Total  number  committed, 180 

Average  age  at  time  of  commitment,  15  years,  2  months  and  15  days. 
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Table  39.  —  Nativity  of  girls  committed  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
during  year  ending  Nov.  80,  1919. 

Born  in  the  United  States, 161 

Born  in  foreign  countries, 19 

Cape  Verde  Islands, ,     .       1 

Canada, 4 

England, 1 

Germany, 2 

Ireland, 1 

Nova  Scotia, 3 

Poland, 2 

Prince  Edward  Island, 1 

Russia, 3 

Scotland, 1 

Total, ISO 

Table  40.  —  Nativity  of  parents  of  girls  committed  to  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1919. 

Both  parents  born  in  the  United  States, 49 

Both  parents  foreign  born, 82 

Father  native  born  and  mother  foreign, 22 

Father  foreign  born  and  mother  native, 10 

Mother  native,  father  unknown,      .               2 

Mother  foreign,  father  unknown, 6 

Father  native,  mother  unknown, 1 

Father  foreign,  mother  unknown, 2 

Nativity  of  both  parents  unknown,         .- 6 

Total, 180 


Table  41.  —  Occupation  of  girls  at  time  of  commitment  to  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1919. 


In  school,  .  .       .       .38 

Housework  at  home,       .       .         5 
Housework  for  wages,     .       .       17 

Factory, 19 

Waitress, 2 


Laundry, 1 

Idle  when  committed,     .       .      98 


Total  number  committed,    180 
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Table  42.  —  Educational  progress  and  length  of  time  out  of  school  of  girls 
committed  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls  during  year  ending  Nov.  SO  t 
1919. 


In  high  school  (first  year), 
Graduated     from     grammar 

school,    . 
In  grade  IX,     . 
In  grade  VIII, 
In  grade  VII,    . 
In  grade  VI, 
In  grade  V, 
In  grade  IV, 
In  grade  III,     . 
In  special  class, 


12 

3 
5 

34 
44 
28 
26 
22 
3 
3 


Total  number  committed,     180 


In  school  when  committed,    . 
Out  of  school  less  than  one 

year, 

Out   of  school  between   one 

and  two  years, 
Out  of  school  between  two 

and  three  years,  .       . 
Out  of  school  between  three 

and  four  years,     . 
Out  of  school  between  four 

and  five  years, 
Out  of  school  between  five 

and  six  years, 


38 


46 


58 


31 


Total  number  committed,     180 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Industkial  School  for  Girls. 


To  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of 
this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1919:  — 

Cash  Account. 
Balance  Dec.  1,  1918, .  $145  48 

Receipts. 
Institution  Receipts. 
Sales :  — 

Food, $7  50 

Farm  and  stable :  — 

Cows  and  calves,         .  $369  23 

Pigs  and  hogs,  29  00 

Hides,    ....  6  00 

404  23 

$411  73 

Miscellaneous  receipts :  — 

Commission  from  Board  of  Retirement,      ...  13  08 

424  81 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 
Maintenance  appropriations:  — 

Balance  of  1918 $11,460  85 

Advance  money  (amount  on  hand  November  30),    .  3,000  00 

Approved  schedules  of  1919,          .        .    $124,498  84 
Less  returned, 56  23 

124,442  61 

138,903  46 

Special  appropriations 2,860  50 

Industries  fund :  — 

Mary  Lamb, $24  00 

Rogers  book,    '. 28  15 

Fay 100  00 

152  15 

Total, $142,486  40 

Payments. 

To  treasury  of  Commonwealth,  institution  receipts,     ....  $424  81 

Maintenance  appropriations :  — 

Balance  November  schedule,  1918 $11,662  83 

Eleven  months'  schedules,  1919 124,442  61 

November  advances 1,174  84 

137,280  28 

Amount  carried  forward, '.  $137,705  09 
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Amount  brought  forward, $137,705  09 

Special  appropriations :  — 

Approved  schedules,        ....        $2,860  50 
Less  advances,  last  year's  report,  .  56  50 

$2,804  00 

November  advances, 188  25 

2,992  25 

Industries  fund :  — 

Mary  Lamb $24  00 

Rogers  book, 28  15 

Fay, '      .        .  100  00 

152  15 

Balance,  Nov.  30,  1919: — 

In  bank, $1,317  76 

In  office 319  15 

1,636  91 

Total, $142,4S6  40 


Maintenance. 

Appropriation,  current  year,      .        .        . $135,350  00 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below), 133,349  49 


Balance  held  on  account  of  work  not  completed  on  pipe  covering 

for  fuel  conservation, $2,000  51 


Analysis  of  Expenses. 
Personal  services :  — 

Amy  F.  Everall,  superintendent $2,349  96 

Medical 3,328  53 

Administration 4,689  92 

Ward  service  (female), 15,770  86 

Industrial  and  educational  department,      .        .        .  8,824  17 

Repairs 2,772  83 

Farm, 9,177  95 

Stable,  garage  and  grounds, 612  90 

$47,527  12 

Religious  instruction :  — 

Catholic, $600  00 

Hebrew, 149  00 

Protestant, 577  16 

1,326  16 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses:  — 

Advertising $13  77 

Automobile  repairs  and  supplies,          ....  527  22 

Postage, 452  00 

Stationery  and  office  supplies,       .....  471  32 

Telephone  and  telegraph, 313  95 

Travel, 437  48 

.Freight 17  92 

2,233  66 

Amount  carried  forward, $51,086  94 
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Amount  brought  forward, $51,086  94- 

Food: — 

Flour $5,283  05 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc.,          .        .        .        .        .        .  1,591  39 

Bread,  crackers,  etc., 161  17 

Peas  and  beans  (canned  and  dried),     ....  309  78 

Macaroni  and  spaghetti, 213  76 

Potatoes 240  76 

Meat 5,121  17 

Fish  (fresh,  cured  and  canned) , 1,542  77 

Butter, 32  45 

Butterine,  etc., 741  15 

Peanut  butter, 430  15 

Cheese 163  02 

Coffee 369  05 

Coffee  substitutes 116  47 

Tea 56  78 

Cocoa, 133  23 

Eggs  (fresh) 170  40 

Sugar  (cane), 1,935  77 

Fruit  (fresh) 128  62 

Fruit  (dried  and  preserved), 139  38 

Lard  and  substitutes, 838  29 

Molasses  and  syrups, 459  39 

Vegetables  (fresh), 66  35 

Vegetables  (canned  and  dried), 10  62 

Seasonings  and  condiments, 646  82 

Yeast,  baking  powder,  etc., 309  47 

Freight, .  561  73 

21,772  99' 

Clothing  and  materials :  — 

Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers,       ......  $1,738  61 

Clothing  (outer), 952  11 

Clothing  (under), 1,001   14 

Dry  goods  for  clothing, 4,837  82 

Hats  and  caps, 146  64 

Leather  and  shoe  findings  and  repairing,     .        .        .  378  85 

Machinery  for  manufacturing, 63  31 

Socks  and  smallwares 797  56 

Freight v 41  09 

9,957  13 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies :  — 

Beds,  bedding,  etc $3,036  55 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc., 244  49 

Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc 374  30 

Dry  goods  and  smallwares, 25  51 

Electric  lamps 160  00 

Furniture,  upholstery,  etc 1,021  97 

Kitchen  and  household  wares, 1,792  32 

Laundry  supplies  and  materials, 1,493  52 

Lavatory  supplies  and  disinfectants,    ....  313  70 

Table  linen,  paper  napkins,  towels,  etc.,     .        .        .  936  71 

Stove  parts 195  83 

Freight, 150  90 

9,745  SO 


Amount  carried  forward $92,562  86 
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Amount  brought  forward, $92,562  86 

Medical  and  general  care :  — 

Books,  periodicals,  etc., $176  54 

Entertainments,  games,  etc., 191  98 

Funeral  expenses,     .                51  00 

Ice  and  refrigeration 1,284  65 

Laboratory  supplies  and  apparatus,     ....  102  38 

Manual  training  supplies, 122  35 

Medicines  (supplies  and  apparatus) 1,447  80 

Medical  attendance  (extra),           .        .        .        .        .  56  29 

Patients  boarded  out, 237  67 

Return  of  runaways, 20  00 

School  books  and  supplies, 266  28 

Flags,  etc 55  16 

Freight 60  69 

Combs,  toothbrushes,  etc.,     ......  136  36 

Girls'  pictures, 36  43 

Trunks  and  handbags, 494  37 

4,739  95 

Heat,  light  and  power:  — 

Coal  (bituminous), $1,137  41 

Freight  and  cartage, 1,537  83 

Coal  (anthracite), 4,591  02 

Freight  and  cartage, 3,749  79 

Wood, 64  43 

Electricity 1,089  37 

Oil  and  gasoline 161  45 

Operating  supplies  for  boilers  and  engines,         .        .  188  33 

12,519  63 

Farm  and  stable :  — 

Bedding  materials, $263  22 

Blacksmithing  and  supplies, 301  97 

Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs, 306  28 

Dairy  equipment  and  supplies, 87  04 

Fencing  materials, 21  16 

Fertilizers 1,483  21 

Grain,  etc., 10,008  37 

Hay, 434  07 

Harnesses  and  repairs, 164  45 

Other  live  stock 20  00 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll), 60  00 

Rent  of  pasture 127  50 

Spraying  materials, 72  12 

Stable  and  barn  supplies, 120  32 

Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc.,       ....  484  87 

Trees,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 694  99 

Veterinary  services,  supplies,  etc.,        ....  79  44 

Freight 278  14 

Tractor  repairs  and  parts, 122  36 

Poultry  supplies 16  27 

15,145  78 

Grounds:  — 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll), $62  25 

Road  work  and  materials, ' .  22  18 

Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc.,       ....  98  47 

Amounts  carried  forward $182  90      $124,968  22 
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Amounts  brought  forward ,        .  $182  90     $124,968  22 

Grounds  —  Con. 

Trees,  vines,  shrubs,  seeds,  etc 123  72 

Freight, 27 

Spraying  materials, 31  13 

338  02 

Repairs,  ordinary :  — 

Cement,  lime,  crushed  stone,  etc.,        ....  $147  71 

Electrical  work  and  supplies, 562  47 

Hardware,  iron,  steel,  etc., 553  67 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll), 334  38 

Lumber,  etc.  (including  finished  products),        .        .  1,291  13 

Paint,  oil,  glass,  etc., 1,317  80 

Plumbing  and  supplies, 484  35 

Roofing  and  materials, .  29  53 

Steam  fittings  and  supplies, 96  14 

Tents,  awnings,  etc 69  46 

Tools,  machines,  etc., 127  44 

Boilers,  repairs 181  50 

Engines,  repairs, "       .         .        .  16  49 

Freight, 21  83 

5,233  90 

Repairs  and  renewals :  — ■ 

Furnace  and  heater  sections, $284  57 

Fire  hose 240  00 

Farmhouse  repairs, 1,815  28 

Plumbing  and  renewals, 300  00 

Pipe  covering  for  fuel  conservation 169  50 

2,809  35 


Total  expenses  for  maintenance, $133,349  49 

Special  Appropriations. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1918 $391  44 

Appropriations  for  fiscal  year, 5,000  00 


Total $5,391  44 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  annexed),     .        $2,860  50 
Reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth,       ...  13  23 

2,873  73 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1919 $2,517  71 

Resources  and  Liabilities. 

Resources. 

Cash  on  hand, ".        .        .        .        $1,636  91 

November  cash  vouchers  (paid  from  advance  money) : — 
Account  of  maintenance,  .  .  .  $1,174  84 
Account  of  special  appropriations,        .  188  25 

1,363  09 


Due  from  treasury  of  Commonwealth  from  available 

appropriation  account  November,  1919,  schedule,  5,906  88 

$8,906  88 

Liabilities. 
Schedule  of  November  bills, $8,906  88 
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Pee  Capita. 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been_367.33. 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $133,349.49. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $6.9811. 
Receipt  from  sales,  $411.73. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0216. 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $13.08. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0003. 
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VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
Nov.  30,  1919. 


Real  Estate. 


Land. 

176  acres  (Lancaster  farm),        ....  $9,200  00 

7  acres  woodland, 400  00 

33  acres  (Bolton), 2,835  00 

12  acres  (Broderick  lot), 1,000  00 

30  acres  woodland  (Hamilton  lot),  .       .       .  700  00 

10  acres  woodland, 300  00 

Water  works,  reservoir  and  land,       .       .       .  7,500  00 

Sewer  systems, 10,000  00 


Buildings. 

Storehouse,     . $5,000  00 

Hospital, 10,000  00 

Chapel, 14,000  00 

Putnam  cottage, 18,000  00 

Fisher  cottage, 18,000  00 

Richardson  cottage, 18,000  00 

Rogers  cottage, 16,000  00 

Fay  cottage, 16,300  00 

Mary  Lamb  cottage, 16,000  00 

Elm  cottage, 7,000  00 

Farmhouse, 2,000  00 

Bolton  cottage, 21,000  00 

Honor  cottage,      . 31,000  00 

Pines  cottage,        .       . 29,000  00 

Dairy, 1,200  00 

Large  barn, 13,350  00 

Bolton  farm  buildings, 3,000  00 

Holden  shops,        .......  900  00 

Hose  house, 200  00 

Piggery, 1,700  00 


$31,935  00 


Amounts  carried  forward,     ....    $241,65000     $31,93500 
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Amounts  brought  forward,     ....    $241,65000     $31,93500 

Silo, ;  500  00 

Ice  houses, 1,000  00 

Spring  houses, 100  00 

Reservoir  gate  house, 200  00 

Pump  building  and  machinery,  ....  1,500  00 

Administration  building, 14,900  00 

Electric  wiring  and  telephone  system,       .        .  10,500  00 

Schoolhouse, 40,000  00 

Heating  unit  and  underground  conduits,          .  11,500  00 

High-pressure  water  system,       ....  5,340  00 

Fire  escapes,  additional, 300  00 

327,490  00 

Total  real  estate, $359,425  00 

Personal  Property. 
Personal  property, 75,894  64 

Total  valuation  of  property, $435,319  64 
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STATISTICAL    FORM    FOR    STATE    INSTITUTIONS. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 


Number  in  Institution. 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year, 

- 

355 

355 

Number  received  during  year  (committed,  169;  returned  from 

parole,  56). 
Number  passing  out  of  the  institution  during  the  year, 

- 

214 

214 

- 

212 

212 

Number  at  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  the  institution, 

- 

357 

357 

Daily  average  attendance  {i.e.,  number  of  inmates  actually 

present)  during  the  year. 
Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year, 

15 

367.33 
53.09 

367.33 
68.09 

Number  in  Care  of  the  Parole  Department. 
Number  in  care  of  Parole  Department  for  part  or  all  of  the  year,     .     494 
Number  coming  of  age  within  the  year,  or  for  other  reason  passing 

out  of  custody, 123 

Employees  of  Parole  Department, 15 

Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 
Current  expenses :  — 

Salaries  and  wages, $47,527  12 

Travel,  transportation,  etc.,    ....  2,233  66 

Food,  .       .       .       .  •     .       .       .       .       .  21,772  99 

Religious  instruction, 1,326  16 

Clothing  and  material, 9,957  13 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies,      .       .  9,745  80 

Medical  and  general  care,       ....  4,739  95 

Heat,  light  and  power, 12,519  63 

Farm  and  stable, 15,145  78 

Grounds,     . 338  02 

Repairs,  ordinary, 5,233  90 

Repairs  and  renewals,      .       .       .  2,809  35 

Total, $133,349  49 

Extraordinary  expenses :  — 

•  Sidewalks, $37  11 

Piggery, 191  72 

Improving  water  supply,         .       .       .       .  149  38 

Vegetable  cellar, 2,482  29 

Total, 2,860  50 

Total  for  institution,    .  $136,209  99 
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Expenditures  for  Parole  Department. 

Salaries, $17,072  29 

Visitors'  traveling  and  office  expenses,      .        .         4,907  81 
Traveling  and  hospital  expenses,  board,  etc., 

for  the  girls, .         2,693  45 

Total, — — — ■     $24,673  55 

Total  expenditures  for  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
and  the  Girls  Parole  Department,         ....    $160,883  54 

Notes  on  current  expenses :  — 

1.  Salaries,  wages  and  labor  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  or 

directors,  if  any. 

2.  Clothing  includes  shoes,  and  also  materials  for  clothing  and  shoes 

if  they  are  manufactured  in  the  institution. 

3.  Ordinary  repairs  include  all  of  those  which  simply  maintain  the 

buildings  in  condition,  without  adding  to  them.  Any  repairs  which 
are  of  the  nature  of  additions  should  be  classed  with  "permanent 
improvements." 

4.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses  include  everything  not  other- 

wise provided  for,  e.g.,  furniture,  bedding,  laundry  supplies, 
medicines,  engineers'  supplies,  postage,  freight,  library,  etc. 

Executive  head  of  the  institution  (superintendent) :  Amy  F.  Everall. 
Superintendent  of  Parole  Department:  Edith  N.  Burleigh. 
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GIRLS  PAROLE   DEPARTMENT. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

In  reviewing  the  year's  work  the  first  and  most  natural  ques- 
tion is  what  has  the  Girls'  Parole  Department  accomplished 
during  the  year?  Certain  other  questions  spring  up  which 
must  be  answered  before  this  one. 

(a)  What  does  parole  aim  to  accomplish? 

(6)  What  is  the  material  it  has  to  work  with  and  what  is  its  source? 

(c)   What  can  be  called  a  success? 

(a)  Parole  aims  to  continue  under  supervision  in  the  com- 
munity the  training  of  the  girl  begun  in  the  institution,  so  that 
when  she  becomes  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  passes  out  of 
the  care  of  the  trustees  she  shall  become  a  self-respecting,  inde- 
pendent citizen,  able  to  maintain  herself  respectably.  The  time 
when  this  "next  step"  in  training  is  to  be  taken  is  determined 
by  one  of  two  things,  —  either  the  girl  has  responded  so  well 
to  training  in  the  school  that  she  is  considered  ready  for  trial 
outside,  or  she  has  shown  that  she  cannot  profit  further  by  re- 
maining in  the  institution. 

This  past  year  the  numbers  in  the  school  have  been  so  great, 
because  of  the  continued  increase  in  commitments  (180  as 
against  169  in  1918,  and  155  in  1917),  that  it  has  resulted  in 
paroling  the  largest  number  in  any  one  year,  —  159  girls  for  the 
first  time,  and  34  girls  who  had  been  returned  to  the  school  for 
cause,  a  total  of  193  girls.  (In  1918,  139  girls  were  taken  out 
for  the  first  time  and  30  who  had  been  returned;  in  1917,  113 
for  the  first  time  and  42  who  had  been  returned.)  The  total 
daily  average  number  of  girls  has  been  307  (280  in  1918  and 
289  in  1917).    There  have  been  494  individual  girls  in  the  care 
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of  the  department  during  the  year.  (In  1918  there  were  451, 
and  in  1917,  416.)  It  is  a  real  tribute  to  the  devotion  and  skill 
of  the  visitors  that  they  have  been  able  to  meet  successfully 
the  demands  of  the  situation. 

(b)  First,  it  is  essential  to  study  our  material,  —  its  sources, 
composition,  progress  in  the  institution  and  possibilities. 

The  very  careful  investigations  made  of  the  homes  and  the 
facts  which  bring  about  commitment  to  the  school  show  that 
practically  all  of  these  girls  come  from  unwholesome  sur- 
roundings. 

When  they  are  first  paroled,  the  greater  number  of  these 
girls  are  placed  in  foster  homes  to  earn  wages,  since  the  step 
from  the  institution  to  the  comparative  freedom  of  their  own 
homes  is  usually  too  great  to  be  taken  safely.  Those  girls 
whose  homes  offer  sufficient  protection  are  paroled  at  home 
directly  from  the  school. 

Three  hundred  and  fifteen  different  girls  have  used  526 
places  during  the  year.  Over  300  people  have  applied  for 
girls.  One  hundred  and  forty-five  applications  for  girls  have 
been  investigated,  of  which  103  have  been  used. 

Defects  in  personality,  which  must  be  considered  in  each 
case,  are  of  varying  degrees  and  causes.  Sixty-six  of  the  girls 
committed  last  year  were  given  a  mental  examination  before 
commitment,  and  27  were  diagnosed  as  feeble-minded.  Seventy- 
seven  girls  on  parole  have  been  examined  in  the  Psychopathic 
Hospital;  of  these,  33  were  feeble-minded;  5  were  sub-normal; 
27  were  psychopaths.  Some  of  these  feeble-minded  girls  can 
be  successfully  handled  on  parole  through  constant  training  in 
good  habits  and  through  constant  encouragement  by  the  visitor. 
The  feeble-minded  girl  with  immoral  tendencies  is  always  a 
menace  to  the  community.  Still  more  dangerous  is  the  psy- 
chopathic girl.  The  most  troublesome  girls  present,  practically 
always,  mental  problems,  making  a  study  of  them  from  that 
angle  imperative. 

Miss  Field,  a  volunteer  visitor  in  the  department,  has  ren- 
dered most  efficient  services  in  taking  girls  to  out-patient  de- 
partments of  hospitals  for  treatment.  One  hundred  and  six- 
teen different  girls  went  to  out-patient  clinics  352  times,  and 
the  services  of  private  doctors  were  called  for  in  88  instances 
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for  56  different  girls.  Active  care  of  the  girls  who  have  had 
venereal  disease  has  been  secured  and  carefully  followed  up. 

Fifty-six  different  girls  and  2  babies  have  been  treated  in  28 
different  hospitals,  some  of  them  having  had  serious  operations. 
Of  these  girls  13  were  in  hospitals  for  confinement.  Eleven 
girls  were  pregnant  when  committed  to  the  school.  These  girls 
can  remain  in  the  school  but  a  short  time  for  training,  therefore 
the  parole  department  is  compelled  to  do  practically  probation 
work  in  such  cases.  One  hundred  and  twenty-three  girls  have 
passed  out  of  the  care  of  the  Parole  Department  this  year. 

During  the  year  15  girls  were  granted  honorable  discharge 
by  the  trustees  before  they  became  of  age.  Honorable  dis- 
charge means  not  only  constantly  satisfactory  behavior  on  pa- 
role, but  the  development  of  sufficient  strength  of  character  to 
warrant  belief  in  continued  good  conduct  after  the  girl  passes 
out  of  the  care  of  the  trustees.  Five  letters  of  commendation 
have  been  sent  by  the  trustees  to  girls  whose  improvement  on 
parole  has  been  marked,  but  who,  because  of  mentality  or  of 
some  weakness  of  character,  did  not  seem  able  to  continue  to 
do  well  without  supervision. 

Ninety-nine  girls  became  of  age.  At  that  time  the  conduct 
of  63  was  good;  of  13  was  doubtful;  2  were  doing  badly;  and 
the  conduct  of  21  was  unknown.  Five  became  of  age  in  the 
school  or  in  another  institution;  8  were  runaways;  4  were  un- 
visited  because  they  were  out  of  the  State;  and  4  were  married 
girls  who  had  moved  shortly  before  they  became  of  age  and 
neglected  to  send  their  new  addresses. 

(c)  Success  is  always  relative.  When  the  handicaps  of  in- 
heritance, home  conditions,  early  training  and  mentality  of 
these  girls  are  considered,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  many  of 
them  develop  into  attractive,  well-behaved  and  responsible 
members  of  society.  It  is  always  hard  to  measure  the  success 
of  the  department,  for  there  have  been  numerous  instances  of 
girls  whose  future  was  despaired  of  at  twenty-one,  who,  when 
thrown  on  their  own  responsibility,  showed  unsuspected  powers, 
and  seemed  to  make  full  use  of  the  training  they  had  received. 

The  weekly  per  capita  cost  to  the  Commonwealth  has  been 
but  SI. 54.  This  is  only  an  8-cent  increase  over  last  year,  in 
spite  of  the  tremendous  rise  in  the  cost  of  travel  and  living 
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expenses.     The  girls  in  public  schools,  for  instance,  have  this 
year  been  practically  self-supporting. 

Experience  has  made  it  more  and  more  clear  that  the  study 
of  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  treatment  based  on  those 
needs  are  essentials  in  dealing  with  delinquents.  Each  girl  is 
an  individual  problem,  and  all  her  difficulties  and  trials  must 
be  met  as  such.  It  is  only  by  bringing  out  each  girl's  possibili- 
ties that  she  will  be  enabled  to  repay  the  Commonwealth  in 
good  citizenship. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDITH  N.  BURLEIGH, 

Superintendent. 
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STATISTICS    CONCERNING    THE    WORK    OF    GIRLS 
PAROLE   DEPARTMENT. 


Table  43.  —  Status  Nov.  SO,  1919,  of  all  girls  in  custody  of  Trustees  of 
Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

On  parole  with  relatives  in  Massachusetts,    .•      ..      .       .       .       ".  69 

On  parole  with  relatives  outside  of  Massachusetts,      ....  12 

On  parole  in  families,  earning  wages, 171 

At  work  elsewhere,  not  living  with  relatives,         .       .       .       .       .  18 

Attending  school,  earning  board  or  wages, 16 

Attending  school,  living  at  home, 7 

Out  of  State,  in  place,        . 1 

In  hospitals, .       .       .       .       .15 

Married  (subject  to  recall  for  cause), 46 

Temporarily  in  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,       .....  2 

Boarding  temporarily, 5 

Left  home  or  place,  whereabouts  unknown :  — 

(a)  This  year, 24 

(6)   Previously, 10 

~396 
In  the  school  Nov.  30,  1919,     .        .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .357 

^53 

Table  44.  —  Cash  account  of  girls  on  parole,  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1919. 

Balance  on  deposit,  Dec.  1,  1918, $8,624  90 

Cash  received  from  savings  to  credit  of  283  girls 
from  Dec.  1,  1918,  to  Nov.  30,  1919,       .       .      $11,355  94 

Cash  received  from  parents  or  other  relatives  to 
credit  of  22  girls, 1,127  70 

Cash  received  from  other  sources  (including  in- 
surance of  deceased  relatives  of  girls),     .       .  574  61 

Interest  on  deposits, 557  71 

By  1,223  deposits  with  the  department, 13,615  96 

$22,240  86 
Cash  withdrawn  by  276  girls, 10,423  74 

Balance  on  deposit  Nov.  30,  1919, $11,817  12 
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Table  45. —  Girls'  savings  withdrawn  during  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1919. 

[Cash  withdrawn  on  account  of  276  girls,  some  drawing  for  more  than  one  purpose.] 


Reasons  for  Withdrawal. 


Number 
of  Girls. 


Amount. 


Clothing, 

Dentist,  ............ 

Doctors,  medicine,  glasses,  plates,  braces,  etc.,    .        .        .        . 

To  help  at  home 

Board, 

Traveling  expenses,  including  express  and  telephone,  and  ex- 
penses in  returning  runaway  wards. 
Expenses  for  baby, 

Hospital, 

Overpaid  wages,  returned  to  employer, 

Christmas  and  spending  money,  ....... 

To  pay  for  money  or  articles  stolen  or  destroyed, 

Schooling  and  lessons,    ......... 

Transferred  to  other  institutions,  ...... 

Liberty  Bonds  and  interest  on  bonds, 

Girls  becoming  of  age,  ......... 

Funeral  expenses  for  relatives  of  girls,  . 


Trust  accounts  drawn  for  board  and  clothing  of  children,  doctor's 
bills,  etc. 


172 

40 

78 

16 

79 

71 

9 

31 

6 

33 

3 

4 

2 

9 

65 
5 


$4,868  36 
367  10 
370  62 
171  21 
397  99 
362  91 

74  25 
457  03 

15  48 
192  50 

35  40 

92  68 
117  21 
122  78 
2,028  82 
336  00 


$10,010  34 
413  40 


§10,423  74 
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Table  46.  —  Expenditures  of  Girls  Parole  Department,  year  ending  Nov. 

30,  1919. 
Salaries :  — 
Edith  N.  Burleigh,  superintendent,     .       .       .       $1,999  96 

Visitors, 11,745  94 

Clerks, 3,049  94 

Extra  clerks, 276  45 

$17,072  29 

Visitors :  — 

Travel, $2,986  13 

Carriage  hire, 235  53 

3,221  66 

Office  expenses :  — 

Advertising, -.  $16  50 

Postage, 405  04 

Printing, 253  05 

Stationery  and  office  supplies,      ....  539  60 

Telephone  and  telegrams,      .       ...       .       .  422  26 

Sundries, 49  70 

1,686  15 

Total  expended  for  administration  and  visiting,       .       .    $21,980  10 

Assistance  to  girls :  — 

Board, $599  28 

Clothing, 667  76 

Medicine  and  medical  attendance   (including 

dental  work), 875  75 

Travel, 540  65 

Miscellaneous,         .......  10  01 

Total  expended  for  girls,       ....     2,693  45 

Total  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  girls 
from  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,       ....    $24,673  55 
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VOLUNTEER  VISITORS. 

Girls  Parole  Department. 


Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam, Boston. 

Miss  Caroline  I.  Field, Boston. 

Mrs.  Enoch  French, Boston. 

Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Brennan, Boston. 

Mrs.  S.  I.  Morse, Ipswich. 

Miss  Dorothy  Hainan, Winthrop. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Cowherd,      .  Jamaica  Plain. 


PART  III 


TRUST  FUNDS 


TRUST   FUNDS. 


LYMAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Lyman  School,  Lyman  Fund. 


Cash. 

Securities. 

Total. 

Balance  Nov.  30,  191S,    .... 

Receipts  in  1918-19. 
Income  from  investments, 

$3,630  74 
1,140  53 

$24,200  00 

$27,830  74 
1,140  53 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1919,      . 

84,771  27 

$24,200  00 

$28,971  27 

Present  Investments. 
Athol  bonds,  ...... 

Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  Co.  certificates, 
Everett  bonds,          ..... 

New  York  bond,       ..... 

Northern  Pacific  &  Great  Northern  R.R.  Co. 
bonds,          .           .           .... 

West  Brookfield  bonds,     .... 

Worcester  Trust  Company, 

Easthampton  note,             .... 

Norwood  note,          ..... 

$1,500  00 

300  00 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 

5,000  00 
1,000  00 
400  00 
6,000  00 
6,000  00 

Cash  on  hand,          .           ... 

$24,200  00 
4,771   27 

$28,971  27 

Lyman  School,  Lyman  Trust  Fund. 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1918,     .... 

No  transactions  in  1918-19. 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1919,     .... 

$20,000  00 
20,000  00 

$20,000  00 
20,000  00 

Present  Investments. 
Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  certificate, 
Chicago  Junction  &  Union  Stock  Yards  Co. 
bonds,          ...... 

New  London  &  Northern  R.R.   Co.   cer- 
tificate,       ...... 

$14,000  00 
5,000  00 
1,000  00 

$20,000  00 
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Income,  Lyman  School,  Lyman  Trust  Fund. 


Cash. 

Securities. 

Total. 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1918 

Receipts  in  1918-19. 
Income  from  investments, 

$4,776  64 
1,679  27 

14,776  64 
1,679  27 

Payments  in  1918-19. 
Lyman  School  for  Boys,  .... 

S6,455  91 
256  91 

$6,455  91 
256  91 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1919,      . 

$6,199  00 

$6,199  00 

$6,199  00 

Lyman  School,  Lamb  Fund. 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1918,    . 
No  transactions  in  191S-19. 
Balance  Nov.  30,  1919,    . 


Athol  bonds, 


Present  Investment. 


$1,000  00 
1,000  00 


$1,000  00 


$1,000  00 
1,000  00 


#1,000  00 


Income,  Lyman  School,  Lamb  Fund. 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1918,    .... 

Receipts  in  1918-19. 
Income  from  investments, 

S269  90 
57  68 

$100  00 

$369  90 
57  68 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1919,      . 

1327  58 

$100  00 

$427  58 

Present  Investments. 
Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  stock,    . 
Cash  on  hand,          ..... 

SlOO  00 
327  58 

$427  58 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lamb  Fund. 


Cash. 

Securities. 

Total. 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1918,     .... 

No  transactions  in  1918-19. 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1919,    .... 

$1,000  00 
1,000  00 

$1,000  00 
1,000  00 

Present  Investment. 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany bonds,          ..... 

SI, 000  00 

$1,000  00 

Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lamb  Fund. 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1918 

Receipts  in  1918-19. 
Income  from  investments, 

$24  10 
40  93 

$24  10 
40  93 

Payments  in  1918-19. 
Industrial  School  for  Girls, 

$65  03 
24  00 

$65  03 
24  00 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1919,      . 

S41  03 

$41  03 

Present  Investment. 
Gash  on  hand,          ..... 

$41  03 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Fay  Fund. 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1918,    . 
No  transactions  in  191S-19. 
Balance  Nov.  30,  1919,    . 


$1,000  00 
1,000  00 


$1,000  00 
1,000  00 


Present  Investment. 
Middleborough  bond, 


SI, 000  00 


$1,000  00 
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Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Fay  Fund. 


Cash. 

Securities. 

Total. 

Balance  Nov.  30,  "191S,     .... 

Receipts  in  1918-19. 
Income  from  investments, 

$287  23 
46  63 

$287  23 
46  63 

Payments  in  1918-19. 
Industrial  School  for  Girls, 

$333  86 
100  00 

$333  86 
100  00 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1919,      . 

$233  86 

$233  86 

Present  Investment. 
Cash  on  hand,           ..... 

$233  86 

Industrial  School  for  Girl' 

,  Rogers  Book  Fund. 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1918,    .... 

No  transactions  in  1918-19. 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1919,    .... 

$1,000  00 
1,000  00 

$1,000  00 
1,000  00 

Present  Investment. 
Quincy  bond,            ..... 

$1,000  00 

$1,000  00 

Income,  Industrial  School  for 

Girls,  Roger 

s  Book  Fund. 

Ealance  Nov.  30,  1918,     .... 

Receipts  in  1918-19. 
Income  from  investments, 

$45  45 
36  25 

$45  45 
36  25 

Payments  in  1918-19. 
Industrial  School  for  Girls, 

$81  70 
28  15 

$81  70 
28  15 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1919,       . 

$53  55 

$53  55 

Present  Investment. 
Cash  on  hand,          ..... 

$53  55 
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State  House,  Boston,  April  1,  1921. 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

The  report  of  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools 
for   the   year  ending   Nov.  30,    1920,   is   herewith  respectfully 

presented. 

RICHARD   K.   CONANT, 

Commissioner. 
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TRUSTEES   OF 
MASSACHUSETTS  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


TRUSTEES. 
CHARLES  M.  DAVENPORT,  Boston,  Director. 
JAMES  W.  McDONALD,  Marlborough,  Chairman. 
AMY  E.  TAYLOR,  Lexington,  Vice-Chairman, 
MATTHEW  LUCE,  Cohasset. 
MARY  JOSEPHINE  BLEAKIE,  Brookline. 
JAMES  D.  HENDERSON,  Newton. 
DAVID   R.  COLLIER,  Gardner. 
RALPH  A.  STEWART,  Brookline. 
EUGENE  T.  CONNOLLY,  Beverly. 

EXECUTIVE   SECRETARY. 

ROBERT  J.  WATSON,  Room  305,  41  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 

HEADS   OF   DEPARTMENTS. 

CHARLES  A.  KEELER,  Superintendent  of  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 
GEORGE  P.  CAMPBELL,  Superintendent  of  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
CATHARINE  M.  CAMPBELL,  Superintendent  of  Industrial  School  for 

Girls. 
JOHN  J.  SMITH,  Superintendent  of  Boys  Parole  Branch. 
EDITH  N.  BURLEIGH,  Superintendent  of  Girls  Parole  Branch. 


THE   SCHOOLS. 


1.  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  established  1846,  is  located  at  West- 
borough,  32  miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the 
cottage  system,  for  boys  under  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  commit- 
ment. The  inmates  live  in  13  cottages,  2  of  which  are  set. apart  for 
the  younger  boys.  Normal  capacity  of  the  school,  450.  Academic  and 
industrial  training  is  given.  Commitments  are  for  minority.  After 
training  hi  the  school,  boys  are  placed  on  parole,  in  charge  of  the  Boys 
Parole  Branch,  whose  office  is  at  41  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 

2.  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  established  1908,  is  located  at 
Shirley,  40  miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the 
cottage  system,  for  boys  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  commitment.  The  inmates  live  in  9  cottages.  Normal  capacity  of 
the  school,  270.  Academic  and  industrial  training  is  given,  the  em- 
phasis being  placed  on  the  practical  teaching  of  trades.  Commitments 
are  for  minority.  After  training  in  the  school,  boys  are  placed  on  parole, 
in  charge  of  the  Boys  Parole  Branch,  whose  office  is  at  41  Mt.  Vernon 
Street,  Boston. 

.3.  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  established  1854,  is  located  at 
Lancaster,  42  miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the 
cottage  system,  for  girls  under  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  com- 
mitment. The  inmates  live  in  10  cottages.  Normal  capacity  of  the 
school,  268.  Academic  and  industrial  training  is  given,  emphasis  being 
placed  on  training  in  the  domestic  arts.  Commitments  are  for  minority, 
but  the  length  of  detention  in  the  school  is  largely  determined  by  the 
course  of  training.  After  training  in  the  school,  girls  are  placed  on  parole, 
in  charge  of  the  Girls  Parole  Branch,  whose  office  is  at  41  Mt.  Vernon 
Street,  Boston. 
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REPORT   OF  TRUSTEES. 


To  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare. 

The  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools  respectfully 
present  the  following  report  for  the  year  ended  Nov.  30,  1920, 
upon  the  three  juvenile  industrial  schools  under  their  control. 

Respectfully, 

CHARLES   M.    DAVENPORT,  Director, 

JAMES   W.   McDONALD,   Chairman, 

AMY  E.   TAYLOR,   V ice-Chairman, 

MATTHEW  LUCE, 

MARY  JOSEPHINE  BLEAKIE, 

JAMES   D.   HENDERSON, 

DAVID   R.   COLLIER, 

RALPH  A.   STEWART, 

EUGENE  T.   CONNOLLY, 

Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

Robert  J.  Watson, 

Executive  Secretary. 


REPORT 


The  year  just  closed  is  the  first  one  under  the  so-called 
consolidation  act  (chapter  350  of  the  General  Acts  of  1919), 
which  reduced  the  number  of  State  departments  to  twenty. 
That  law,  which  went  into  effect  Dec.  1,  1919,  provides  that  the 
Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools  shall  serve  as  the 
Division  of  Juvenile  Training  under  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.1 

Changes  in  Personnel. 

Several  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  in  the  heads  of  departments  under  the  Board  have  taken 
place  during  the  year. 

Charles  M.  Davenport,  for  eight  years  vice-chairman  of  the 
Board,  wTas  designated  director  of  the  Division  by  Governor 
Calvin  Coolidge  under  the  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned 
act. 

Mr.  Carl  Dreyfus,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  thirteen  years,  and  who  had  been  chairman  of  the 
Board  since  its  organization  under  its  present  name,  resigned 

1  The  substance  of  this  act  as  it  applies  to  the  trustees  is  as  follows  (see  sections  87,  88,  89,  91 
and  92  of  chapter  350,  General  Acts  of  1919) :  — 

The  department  of  public  welfare  shall  be  the  lawful  successor  of  the  state  board  of  charity  and 
the  homestead  commission. 

The  department  of  public  welfare  shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  a  commissioner, 
to  be  known  as  the  commissioner  of  public  welfare,  and  an  advisory  board  of  six  members,  two 
of  whom  shall  be  women,  all  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  council. 

The  commissioner  shall  be  the  executive  and  administrative  head  of  the  department. 

The  department  shall  be  organized  in  three  divisions,  —  namely,  a  division  of  aid  and  relief, 
a  division  of  child  guardianship,  and  a  division  of  juvenile  training.  There  shall  be  a  director 
for  each  division.  The  division  of  aid  and  relief  shall  include  the  functions  heretofore  exercised 
by  the  division  of  state  adult  poor  of  the  board  of  charity.  The  division  of  child  guardianship 
shall  include  the  functions  heretofore  exercised  by  the  division  of  state  minor  wards  of  the  board 
of  charity.  The  division  of  juvenile  training  shall  consist  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Massachu- 
setts training  schools  as  now  organized  and  existing,  together  with  the  institutions  and  depart- 
ments under  its  supervision  and  control.  The  said  board  shall  continue  to  exercise  its  functions 
as  heretofore,  as  a  division  of  said  department. 

The  director  of  juvenile  training  shall  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Massachusetts 
training  schools  designated  by  the  governor.  He  shall  receive  no  compensation  as  such.  His 
term  shall  be  that  of  his  appointment  as  trustee. 
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in  the  spring  of  1920,  feeling  that  he  could  no  longer  give  the 
necessary  time  to  the  work.  Judge  James  J.  McDonald  was 
chosen  chairman  to  succeed  Mr.  Dreyfus,  and  Miss  Amy  E. 
Taylor  was  elected  vice-chairman  to  succeed  Judge  McDonald. 

The  sudden  death  of  James  J.  Sheehan  of  Peabody  on  July 
16,  1920,  was  a  great  shock  to  his  associates  on  the  Board. 
Mr.  Sheehan  was  appointed  to  the  Board  by  Governor  Curtis 
Guild  in  1908  as  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  (then  sepa- 
rate Board)  trustees  for  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  and 
during  these  years  he  had  served  faithfully  and  conscientiously 
in  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Board.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  chairman  of  the  maintenance  and  equipment  committee, 
one  of  the  most  important  committees  of  the  Board.  He  also 
gave  without  reserve  of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  parole  work 
of  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  The  hundreds  of  boys  who 
came  before  him  in  the  parole  committee  meetings  will  never 
forget  his  gentle  manner  and  keen  interest  in  their  future 
welfare.  It  was  hoped  that  the  operation  which  he  underwent 
would  enable  him  to  do  even  more  in  the  work  which  he 
loved  and  into  which  he  put  his  whole  heart  and  soul.  His 
death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Ralph  A.  Stewart,  lawyer,  of  Brookline  was  appointed 
on  May  12,  1920,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Dreyfus, 
who  resigned. 

Mr.  Eugene  T.  Connolly,  lawyer,  of  Beverly  was  appointed 
on  Sept.  1,  1920,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Sheehan, 
deceased. 

On  June  1,  1920,  Mr.  Walter  A.  Wheeler,  who  had  been 
serving  the  State  for  forty-eight  years  —  twenty-five  years  as 
superintendent  of  the  Boys  Parole  Branch  —  tendered  his 
resignation  because  he  had  reached  the  retirement  age. 

His  place  was  filled  by  the  promotion  of  Mr.  John  J.  Smith 
from  the  position  of  assistant  superintendent  to  superintendent. 
Mr.  Smith  had  been  a  visitor  to  paroled  boys  for  six  and  a 
half  years,  and  had  been  assistant  superintendent  for  a  little 
more  than  a  year. 

On  June  9,  1920,  Mrs.  Amy  F.  Everall  resigned,  after  ten 
years  of  able  service  in  the  capacity  of  superintendent  of  the 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  to  settle  in  the  West.     Her  place 
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was  filled  by  the  promotion  of  Miss  Catharine  M.  Campbell 
from  the  position  of  assistant  superintendent  to  superintendent. 
Miss  Campbell  had  been  connected  with  the  school  for  over 
fourteen  years,  and  had  been  assistant  superintendent  for 
eleven  and  one  half  years. 

School  Population. 

The  fluctuation  in  the  number  of  commitments  to  the 
training  schools  during  the  past  three  years  is  not  susceptible 
of  accurate  explanation,  but  undoubtedly  a  strong  factor  has 
been  the  unsettled  conditions  due  to  the  recent  war,  for,  as  a 
general  rule,  industrial  conditions  influence  the  numbers  to 
a  considerable  extent. 

At  the  Lyman  School  the  commitments  were  about  the 
same  as  in  the  years  before,  although  the  number  of  boys  in 
the  school  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  larger.  A  special  effort 
has  been  made  by  the  Parole  Branch  during  the  past  year  to 
reduce  the  number  of  boys  who  are  returned  to  the  school  for 
training  and  discipline.  Every  effort  is  made  by  the  visitor 
to  keep  the  boy  at  home  or  in  place  if  he  gives  any  indication 
of  being  able  to  succeed. 

At  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  the  number  of  commit- 
ments was  reduced  24  per  cent,  due  to  a  great  extent,  probably, 
to  the  post-war  industrial  boom.  A  new  cottage  will  be  opened 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  which  will  enable  the  school  to 
handle  more  satisfactorily  a  larger  number  of  boys.  The 
industrial  outlook  as  the  year  closed  would  indicate  that  the 
school  might  soon  increase  its  numbers  to  its  capacity. 

The  commitments  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  have 
decreased  about  34  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  number  for 
the  previous  year. 

The  following  tables  show  more  definitely  the  school  popula- 
tion in  all  the  schools  during  the  past  few  years:  — ■ 
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Table  1.  —  Commitments  to  the  three  schools  each  year  for  the  three  years 
ending  Nov.  30,  1920. 


1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys, 

Industrial  School  for  Girls, 

Industrial  School  for  Boys, 

419 
169 
289 

332 
180 

374 

347 
118 
285 

Table  2.  —  Daily  average  number  of  inmates  in  each  school  for  the  three 
years  ending  Nov.  80,  1920,  the  normal  capacity  of  each  school,  and 
the  number  of  inmates  in  the  school  on  Nov.  30,  1920. 


Daily  Average  Number  of 
Inmates. 

Normal 
Capacity. 

Number 
in  School 
Nov.  30, 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1920. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys, 

501 

463 

439 

450 

454 

Industrial  School  for  Boys, 

252 

270 

221 

270 

232 

Industrial  School  for  Girls, 

341 

306 

334 

268 

321 

Table  3.  ■ —  Commitments  to  the  three  schools  each  year  for  the  ten  years 
ending  Nov.  30,  1920. 


Year  (ending  November  30). 


Lyman 

School  for 

Boys. 


Industrial 

School 
for  Boys. 


Industrial 

School 
for  Girls. 


Total. 


1911,  . 

1912,  . 

1913,  . 

1914,  . 

1915,  . 

1916,  . 

1917,  . 

1918,  . 

1919,  . 

1920,  . 
Totals, 


197 
215 

254 
246 
289 
257 
384 
419 
332 
347 


139 

177 
202 
239 
218 
221 
258 
289 
374 
285 


109 
106 
126 
125 
90 
134 
155 
169 
180 
118 


445 
498 
582 
610 
597 
612 
797 
877 
886 
750 


2,940 


2,402 


6,654 
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Total  Number  in  Care  of  Board. 
On  Nov.  30,   1920,  the  total  number  of  children  who  were 
wards  of  the  trustees  was  3,950,  distributed  as  follows:  — 


Table  4.  —  Number  of  children  in  care  of  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Train- 
ing Schools  Nov.  30,  1920. 


School. 


In  the 
Schools. 


On 
Parole. 


Total. 


Lyman  School, 
Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
Total,       . 


454 
232 
321 


1,007 


1,685 
829 
429 


2,943 


2,139 

1,061 

750 


3,950 


In  all  the  schools  now  the  boys  and  girls  returned  for  viola- 
tion of  their  parole  are  separated  from  the  new  commitments. 
This  gives  the  new  boy  and  girl  a  better  chance  to  get  the 
right  start  in  the  school. 

Statistics  seem  to  show  that  the  boy  or  girl  who  receives  a 
longer  course  of  training  in  the  schools  is  more  likely  to  succeed 
on  parole  than  the  one  who  is  released  soon  after  commitment. 
When  the  numbers  in  the  schools  are  low,  it  gives  the  officers 
a  better  opportunity  to  do  individual  work  with  the  children, 
and  enables  them  to  keep  them  until  it  seems  that  they  are 
really  ready  for  parole. 


Removal  of  Central  Offices  of  the  Board. 
Owing  to  the  crowded  conditions  of  the  State  House,  which 
made  it  necessary  to  have  the  different  branches  in  different 
places,  authorization  was  secured  from  the  Governor  and 
Council  to  rent  the  present  quarters  at  41  Mt.  Vernon  Street, 
Boston,  where  all  branches  of  the  Board's  activity,  except  the 
institutions,  could  be  together.  The  centralization  and  the 
installation  of  a  private  switchboard  have  increased  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  work. 
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Meetings  of  the  Boakd. 
The  Board  has  held  19  meetings  during  the  year,  in  addition 
to  the  36  meetings  of  the  various  committees.  The  material 
side  of  the  various  departments  under  the  Board  always 
demands  much  attention,  but  the  trustees  try  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  human  side  in  their  relations  with  the  officers  and 
the  boys  and  girls  under  their  care.  Each  request  for  the 
release  on  parole  of  a  boy  or  girl  is  given  careful  and  thorough 
attention  by  the  trustees.  During  the  past  year  the  Board 
considered  2,052  cases  dealing  with  the  parole  of  boys  and 
girls. 

Visits  of  Trustees  to  Schools. 
A  total  of  150  visits  have  been  made  to  the  three  schools 
by  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  during  the  past  year. 
Fifty-two  of  these  visits  were  made  to  the  Industrial  School 
for  Boys,  50  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  and  48  to  the 
Lyman  School. 

The  Cost. 
During  the  year  there  have  been  substantial  increases  in 
salaries  all  along  the  line.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  under 
this  Board  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1920,  exclusive 
of  expenditures  for  buildings  and  other  permanent  improve- 
ments at  the  three  schools,  was  distributed  as  follows :  — 

Office  of  executive  secretary  and  expenses  of  trustees,  in- 
cluding printing  of  annual  report, 17,189  26 

Expenses  of  Boys  Parole  Branch,  including  board,  clothing 

and  tuition  in  schools  of  young  boys  on  parole,  .        .        .  67,149  27 

Expenses  of  Girls  Parole  Branch, 28,929  46 

Maintenance  of  Lyman  School  for  Boys, 224,700  43 

Maintenance  of  Industrial  School  for  Boys,     ....  155,070  16 

Maintenance  of  Industrial  School  for  Girls,     ....  155,672  86 


Total, $638,711  44 

The  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  the  three  schools,  figured  on 
the  basis  of  inmate  numbers,  has  continued  to  rise  with  the 
higher  trend  of  commodity  prices,  with  higher  salaries,  and  with 
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decreased  numbers  over  which  fixed  overhead  is  distributed, 
having  been  for  the  two  years  ending  Nov.  30,  1920,  as 
follows:  — 


1919. 

1920. 

Lyman  School, 

Industrial  School  for  Girls, 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 

$8  09 
6  98 
9  00 

$9  85 
8  95 
13  48 

Health  in  the  Schools. 

The  health  of  both  the  inmates  and  officers  in  the  three 
schools  has  been  above  i\\e  average.  The  Lyman  School  and 
Industrial  School  for  Girls  are  both  fairly  equipped  with 
hospital  facilities  to  take  care  of  all  ordinary  cases  of  sickness 
in  those  schools.  Although  the  available  facilities  at  the 
Industrial  School  for  Boys  are  rather  limited,  the  health  of  the 
inmates  has  been  so  good  that  the  small  building  used  for  an 
infirmary  has  not  been  overrun. 

The  Schick  test  is  being  used  at  the  Lyman  School  to  test 
boys  for  the  existence  and  also  susceptibility  to  diphtheria, 
and  the  boys  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  are  all  im- 
munized. 

One  who  has  not  seen  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  when  they 
enter  the  training  schools  can  hardly  believe  how  quickly  and 
how  thoroughly  they  respond  to  regular  habits  of  eating,  sleep- 
ing, exercise,  fresh  air,  etc.  The  physical  appearance  of  most 
of  them  is  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  they  look  like 
different  people. 

Cottages  for  Smaller  Boys. 
Although  the  law  provides  that  all  boys  committed  to  the 
Lyman  School  must  be  under  fifteen  at  the  time  of  commit- 
ment, there  is  a  great  range  in  their  sizes  and  experiences. 
Long  experience  has  shown  that  the  small  boy  can  be  trained 
and  disciplined  much  better  if  he  is  placed  with  a  small  group 
of  boys  about  his  own  age,  away  from  the  main  school.  These 
young  boys  need  the  special  care  and  interest  of  a  cottage 
master  and  matron  who  take  the  place  of  father  and  mother 
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as  far  as  possible.  An  ideal  place  for  such  a  cottage  was 
found  when,  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  small  farm  was  pur- 
chased near  the  village  of  Berlin,  about  seven  miles  from  the 
main  school.  The  boys  have  their  own  work,  school,  play, 
etc.  Each  one  is  studied  with  care  in  order  to  give  him  just 
the  right  sort  of  help  and  supervision  which  will  correct  his 
faults,  strengthen  his  weaknesses  and  give  him  a  new  idea  of 
his  place  in  life.  Five  years  ago  a  similar  cottage  (Riverview), 
located  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  main  school,  was 
established  in  a  remodeled  farmhouse.  These  two  cottages  pro- 
vide for  the  youngsters. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  G.  Dudley. 
The  success  of  the  Berlin  branch  has  been  due  to  the  faith- 
ful and  efficient  service  of  those  in  charge  of  it,  —  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ira  G.  Dudley.  They  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the 
superintendent  and  the  trustees  this  year,  especially,  because 
they  have  just  completed  twenty-five  years  of  service  to  the 
school.  During  these  years  about  1,300  boys  have  had  the 
privilege  of  coming  in  contact  with  these  loyal  workers  for  the 
reformation  of  young  manhood.  Each  boy  is  looked  upon  and 
treated  as  if  he  were  their  son.  Their  keen  interest  in  each 
boy's  problem,  their  sympathetic  appeal  to  the  best  in  each 
boy,  and  their  devotion  to  the  boys  in  their  care  have  made 
their  work  an  important  factor  in  the  success  of  the  school. 

Instruction  in  Music  at  Schools. 
Each  year,  in  the  fall,  when  the  academic  part  of  the  work 
at  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  begins,  the  bandmaster  looks 
over  the  boys  for  band  recruits.  He  is  after  enthusiasm, 
determination  to  learn,  patience  and  grit  more  than  for  boys 
who  can  already  play  musical  instruments.  Practically  all  of 
the  boys  have  never  handled  a  musical  instrument  before.  A 
few  months'  training  makes  wonderful  changes.  During  the 
past  year  two  saxophones  have  been  added  to  the  Lyman 
School  band,  so  that  it  now  numbers  35  pieces.  They  have 
played  at  several  patriotic  gatherings  in  the  town  of  West- 
borough,  and  have  furnished  music  for  all  of  the  special 
meetings  at  the  school.    During  the  war  some  of  the*  musicians 
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in  the  service  were  boys  who  received  their  musical  training  at 
this  school. 

At  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  there  is  no  band,  but 
much  is  made  of  community  singing,  which  is  greatly  enjoyed. 
The  boys  have  also  given  several  very  enjoyable  concerts  and 
entertainments,  some  of  which  have  been  given  outside  the 
school. 

At  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  the  work  in  music  consists 
chiefly  of  instruction  in  singing.  Excellent  training  is  given  in 
the  rudiments  of  music.  Piano  lessons  are  given  to  those  who 
show  special  ability.  Singing  in  unison  and  part  singing  are 
greatly  enjoyed.  The  singing  at  chapel  service  every  morning 
forms  a  regular  part  of  the  day's  program.  At  this  time  sacred 
music,  and,  occasionally,  popular  airs,  are  the  order  of  the  day. 
During  the  year  several  excellent  musical  entertainments  have 
been  given. 

Special  Class  at  the  Lyman  School. 
In  addition  to  the  cottages  at  Berlin  and  Riverview,  which 
are  maintained  for  the  smaller  boys  who  are  committed  to  the 
Lyman  School,  another  step  in  advance  has  been  made  regard- 
ing the  care  and  training  of  particular  groups  of  boys  com- 
mitted to  the  Lyman  School.  Many  are  committed  who  are 
more  properly  subjects  for  institutions  which  give  custodial 
care  for  a  long  period.  These  boys  do  not  fit  into  the  general 
plan  of  training  at  the  Lyman  School.  They  are  troublesome 
and  a  hindrance  to  other  boys  on  account  of  their  backward- 
ness and  retarded  mentality.  Davitt  Cottage,  named  in  honor 
of  the  Rev.  William  Frederick  Davitt,  who  was  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Catholic  boys  at  the 
Lyman  School,  and  who  was  killed  in  the  World  War  on  Armis- 
tice Day,  Nov.  11,  1918,  was  opened  during  the  year  and  is 
being  used  for  this  class.  It  is  in  charge  of  specially  trained 
teachers  and  officers  who  understand  this  type  of  boy.  The 
results  obtained  thus  far  are  so  gratifying  that  such  a  cottage 
must  remain  a  part  of  the  institution  until  sufficient  accommo- 
dations are  provided  in  other  institutions  for  this  class  of  boys. 
This  cottage  was  provided  by  a  special  grant  from  the  Legis- 
lature. 
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Improvements  in  the  Schools. 

On  March  18,  1920,  the  general  kitchen  and  laundry  building 
at  the'  Industrial  School  for  Boys  was  almost  completely 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  an  old  building  which  was  standing 
when  the  school  was  organized,  and  was  remodeled  for  a 
kitchen  afld  laundry.  A  temporary  wooden  structure  has  been 
erected,  but  a  request  has  been  made  to  the  Legislature  for  an 
appropriation  to  erect  a  new  general  kitchen  and  laundry 
building  to  take  its  place. 

There  is  still  a  great  need  for  an  infirmary  building  at  this 
institution.  The  present  quarters  are  inadequate  for  ordinary 
demands,  with  nothing  in  reserve  in  case  of  an  emergency  such 
as  an  epidemic,  or  to  meet  the  growing  numbers. 

The  trustees  have  renewed  their  former  request  to  the 
Legislature  for  an  appropriation  for  an  infirmary  building. 

The  need  for  a  general  kitchen,  storage  and  laundry  building 
at  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  was  never  greater  than  at  the 
present  time.  The  need  along  this  line,  where  all  supplies  can 
be  in  one  place  under  the  supervision  of  a  storekeeper,  for  an 
institution  of  approximately  500  inmates  is  very  great  indeed. 
The  basement  of  some  of  the  cottages,  which  should  be  avail- 
able for  boys'  playrooms,  must  now  be  used  for  storage  pur- 
poses, and  parts  of  the  barn  and  other  buildings  are  now 
being  used  for  this  purpose. 

At  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  there  is  need  of  a  new 
cottage.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  best  training  and 
disciplining  of  delinquent  girls  can  be  accomplished  by  giving 
each  girl  a  room  to  herself.  With  a  normal  capacity  of  268 
single  rooms,  and  a  daily  average  of  334  inmates,  one  can  see 
the  real  problem.  Many  of  the  girls  must  be  housed  in  large, 
open  rooms  where  there  can  be  little  privacy.  This  condition 
impresses  upon  a  girl  the  fact  that  she  is  in  an  institution,  and 
prevents  her  from  getting  the  ideals  of  a  home. 

Honorable  Discharges. 
All  boys   and   girls  committed  to  the  care  of    the   trustees 
remain    in  their  charge  during  minority  unless   they   are   dis- 
charged.   The  trustees  have  the  power  to  grant  to  any  boy  or 
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girl  in  their  care  an  honorable  discharge,  which,  under  special 
statutory  provisions,  is  a  complete  release  from  all  penalties  or 
disabilities  incurred  in  consequence  of  commitment  to  the 
schools.  Such  discharge  is  granted  only  when  a  boy  or  girl 
has  proved  to  the  trustees  by  his  conduct  while  on  parole  that 
he  is  ready  to  take  his  place  in  the  community  again  and  stand 
on  his  own  feet.  It  is  within  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl.  The 
trustees  feel  that  it  is  a  great  incentive  to  good  conduct. 
During  the  past  year  14  girls  and  53  boys  earned  honorable 
discharges. 

Increased  Savings. 

The  trustees  feel  that  a  valuable  part  of  the  training  of  a 
boy  or  girl  lies  in  inculcating  habits  of  thrift.  Earnest  en- 
deavor is  made  to  have  every  boy  or  girl  earning  wages  save  a 
portion  of  his  earnings,  even  though  it  be  a  very  small  sum, 
and  to  save  it  regular^.  That  the  efforts  of  the  superintendents 
and  visitors  of  the  parole  branches  have  been  successful  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  on  Nov.  30,  1920,  the  total  savings 
of  the  boys  in  the  care  of  the  Board  amounted  to  $14,697.18, 
$2,000  of  this  amount  being  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds.  These 
savings  represented  the  accounts  of  525  individual  boys.  The 
girls'  savings  were  $15,763.78,  representing  358  accounts,  in 
amounts  varying  from  $20  to  nearly  $200. 

The  savings  of  the  wards  are  placed  in  savings  banks  and 
held  by  the  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  ward,  or,  when 
deemed  necessary,  expended  in  his  behalf.  Unless  the  money 
is  applied  for  other  purposes,  these  deposits  are  all  paid  to  the 
ward  when  he  becomes  twenty-one,  or  to  his  legal  representa- 
tives if  he  dies  at  any  time  before  such  payment. 
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REPORTS  OF  OFFICERS 

AND  STATISTICS  CONCERNING  THE   WORK   OF   THE 
INSTITUTIONS  AND   THE  PAROLE 
BRANCHES. 


LYMAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AT  WEST- 
BOROUGH. 


Charles  A.  Keeler,  Superintendent. 


The  statistical  tables  incorporated  in  this  report  show  many 
interesting  and  encouraging  facts.  While  we  have  had  more 
new  commitments  than  the  previous  year,  we  have  had  128 
fewer  boys  returned.  This  has  helped  to  improve  the  morale 
of  the  school,  and  also  helped  to  reduce  by  a  large  per  cent  the 
number  of  runaways  from  the  school,  as  the  returned  boy  is 
the  disturbing  element. 

Table  11  will  show  that  the  average  length  of  stay  in  the 
school  has  been  increased  from  10.75  to  11.74  months,  which 
is  none  too  long. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  school  program  has  been  the 
same  as  in  previous  years.  The  help  problem  that  we  have 
had  to  contend  with  for  several  years  is  beginning  to  improve. 
We  are  now  able  to  engage  men  and  women  who  are  better 
fitted  to  guide  our  boys. 

Special  Class. 

One  helpful  change  has  been  the  opening  of  Davitt  Cottage 
for  a  home  for  feeble-minded  boys  under  the  care  of  a  specially 
trained  teacher.  We  are  continually  receiving  boys  of  this 
type  who  should  be  in  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded  and  in 
custodial  care  for  a  long  period.  They  are  misfits  —  trouble- 
some and  unhappy  in  our  regular  school  life.  They  are  also  a 
drag  on  the  classes  and  the  teachers. 

Although  Davitt  Cottage  is  not  ideal,  it  makes  a  comfortable 
and  pleasant  home  for  15  or  20  boys  of  this  type  who  need 
to  be  under  the  care  of  specially  trained  officers  who  understand 
them. 
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The  academic  department  has  maintained  its  usual  high 
standard.  In  February  the  regular  work  was  broken  by  an 
epidemic  of  scarlet  fever,  the  whole  institution  being  placed  in 
quarantine,  but  the  teachers  during  this  period  taught  as  best 
they  could  in  the  cottage  reading  rooms. 

The  work  of  the  sloyd,  music  and  drawing  classes  is  worthy 
of  praise.  All  teachers  are  not  only  successful  in  their  school 
work,  but  are  daily  molders  of  character. 

The  gymnastic  classes  and  athletic  teams  have  done  excellent 
work  under  the  coaching  of  Mr.  Bryson,  and  the  spirit  of  clean 
play  has  never  been  more  prominent. 

There  have  been  two  changes  in  the  staff  of  our  regular 
grade  teachers. 

Printing. 

The  printing  department  has  been  brought  up  to  its  former 
high  standing.  The  work  that  has  been  done,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  has  been  satisfactory.  Nearly  every  boy  in  this 
department  has  been  alert  and  anxious  to  learn  all  "he  could 
about  the  trade.  The  work  taught  is  of  the  kind  a  boy  would 
be  required  to  perform  in  any  large  printing  plant.  With  our 
complete  equipment,  and  boys  trained  for  the  work  and 
needing  the  experience,  there  seems  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  be  allowed  to  do  printing  for  other  State  institutions  and 
departments. 

Band. 

Our  boys'  band  has  had  another  year  of  successful  work 
under  the  efficient  leadership  of  Mr.  Thornton.  Two  saxophone 
instruments  have  been  added  this  year,  making  35  pieces  in 
all. 

The  band  has  given  many  concerts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school  and  pleasure  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  boys  on 
visiting  days.  They  have  filled  several  engagements  away 
from  the  school.  An  orchestra  has  been  organized  which 
helps  materially  in  our  school  entertainments. 

Entertainment. 
We  have  had  many  and  varied  entertainments.     "A  Prince 
for  a  Day,"  a  musical  farce,  was  produced  at  the  school  on 
January  22,   and  later  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at 
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Shirley  and  in  several  of  the  surrounding  towns  with  unusual 
success.  Music  and  words  were  written  by  the  director,  Mr. 
Thornton. 

Holidays. 
All  holidays  and  special  days  have  been  appropriately  ob- 
served.    July  4,  the  close  of  the  school  year,  continues  to  be 
the  big  day,  with  special  exercises,  field  sports,  concert,  military 
parade  and  visits  of  boys'  parents. 

Fakm. 

Notwithstanding  the  cold  wet  spring  we  were  able  to  raise 
for  the  use  of  the  institution  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetables 
and  fruit.  The  apple  crop  was  unusually  large  and  of  excellent 
quality,  but  the  winter  crop  has  not  kept  well,  owing  to  poor 
storage  accommodations.  The  corn  and  onion  crops  were 
not  as  large  as  usual,  but  the  hay  crop  was  unusually  good. 
The  results  of  the  dairy  have  been  good.  During  the  late 
-spring  months  our  herd  of  Berkshire  swine  was  stricken  with 
hemorrhagic  septicemia,  a  highly  contagious  and  fatal  disease. 
We  lost  about  fifty  of  the  younger  pigs,  which  reduced  the 
profitable  showing  of  this  department. 

Improvements. 

The  industrial  classes  have  been  kept  busy  during  the  season 
making  needed  repairs.  A  sun  porch  at  the  hospital  has  been 
built,  and  a  sleeping  room  above  will  soon  be  completed. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Brigham,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  dental  work 
for  sixteen  years,  has  resigned.  His  successor,  Dr.  William  E. 
Moore  of  Westborough,  has  taken  hold  of  the  work  enthusi- 
astically. The  care  of  the  teeth  has  been  given  especial 
attention.  All  new  boys  have  their  teeth  carefully  cleaned, 
cavities  filled,  and  those  beyond  repair  removed.  Boys  are  also 
taught  to  care  for  their  teeth  daily,  and  before  leaving  the 
school  their  teeth  are  put  in  order.  New  dental  equipment  is 
to  be  purchased. 

Health. 

The  health  of  the  boys  has  been  unusually  good.  Death 
has  claimed  two  of  our  oldest  and  efficient  officers.  Mrs. 
Norman  Hennessey  died  after  a  long  period  of  poor  health. 
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She  had  been  connected  with  the  institution  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  was  matron  of  Elms  Cottage  at  the  time  of  her 
death.  She  was  a  faithful,  conscientious  and  earnest  employee. 
We  shall  miss  her  and  her  good  influence  on  the  school. 

Mr.  Norman  Packard,  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
school  for  more  than  ten  years,  died  after  a  short  period  of 
illness.  Mr.  Packard  was  a  highly  respected  and  efficient 
officer,  a  man  of  gentle  and  kind  heart,  ever  thoughtful  and 
considerate  of  the  boys  under  his  care.  He  had  charge  of  the 
second  grade  of  smallest  boys  committed  to  the  school. 

A  work  deserving  of  special  mention  is  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dudley,  master  and  matron  of  the  Berlin  branch.  Hundreds 
of  boys  have  been  given  the  right  start  in  life  while  under 
their  care.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  have  just  completed  twenty- 
five  years  of  faithful  services  in  this  department. 

The  year  has  been  on  the  whole  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
one.  We  have  had  discouragements  during  the  year,  but  many 
things  to  encourage  us  in  the  work.  Not  the  least  has  been 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  parents  and  friends  who  have 
interested  themselves  in  the  boys.  We  have  tried  to  be  kind 
but  firm  to  the  boys,  and  have  endeavored  to  create  about 
the  institution  a  homelike  atmosphere,  that  the  boys  may 
receive  the  wholesome  influences  which  make  honest  men  and 
respected  citizens. 

On  the  whole,  the  boys  are  contented,  interested  in  their 
studies  and  work,  and  loyal  to  the  institution. 

The  loyalty  and  interest  of  the  officers,  teachers  and  all  who 
have  helped  in  this  work  is  acknowledged  and  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  the  superintendent  and  the  trustees. 
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REPORT   OF   PHYSICIAN. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys. 


T.  H.  Ayer,  M.D. 


We  have  rarely  had  fewer  cases  of  serious,  acute  sickness 
than  during  the  past  year.  We  have,  however,  had  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  cases  of  infectious  disease.  None  of 
these  were  particularly  severe,  and  most  of  them  were  very 
mild  cases. 

Early  in  the  year  several  boys  had  scarlet  fever,  —  one  in 
December,  two  in  January,  twelve  in  February  and  one  in 
March.  Five  of  these  boys,  sick  enough  to  have  required  the 
services  of  a  special  nurse,  were  sent  to  the  Worcester  Isolation 
Hospital;  the  others  were  cared  for  at  the  school.  Fortunately, 
Davitt  Cottage,  which  had  not  been  occupied  up  to  that  time, 
was  near  enough  completion  to  allow  us  to  make  use  of  it  for 
this  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  we  were  having  considerable 
grippe,  about  thirty-five  cases,  which  kept  the  hospital  well 
filled  for  a  few  weeks. 

During  the  past  few  months  we  have  been  having  diphtheria. 
There  were  two  cases  in  August,  one  in  September,  four  in 
October  and  one  in  November.  We  have  also  had  five  cases 
of  chicken  pox  and  three  of  mumps.  A  rather  peculiar  coin- 
cidence was  the  appearance  of  two  cases  of  diabetes  in  the 
same  month,  the  only  cases  that  have  come  to  the  school  for 
many  years.  Three  boys  have  had  appendicitis,  but  only  one 
required  operation.  There  have  been,  as  usual,  several  minor 
accidents. 

Previous  to  this  fall  we  had  never  made  use  of  the  Schick 
test,  or  the  toxin-antitoxin,  for  the  prevention  of  diphtheria. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  disease  absolutely,  if  possible,  we  gave 
the  Schick  test  last  September  to  all  the  boys  in  the  school. 
According  to  our  findings  about  25  per  cent  of  the  boys  were 
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susceptible  to  the  disease.  These  boys  were  given  the  toxin- 
antitoxin  as  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health. 
The  fact  that  we  have  had  several  cases  since  this  was  done 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  serum  is  not  a  preventive, 
since  the  immunity  is  not  claimed  to  be  complete  until  after 
a  certain  length  of  time.  One  boy  whose  reaction  to  the 
Schick  test  was  negative  has  since  had  diphtheria  in  a  mild 
form,  but  this  may  have  been  because  of  an  error  on  our  part 
either  in  making  the  test  or  interpreting  the  result. 

We  propose  to  continue  the  use  of  both  the  test  and  the 
serum,  and  we  anticipate  the  same  favorable  results  that  have 
been  reported  in  other  places. 

Following  is  a  partial  summary  of  the  work  done  at  the 
hospital :  — 


Number  of  visits  by  physician, 

Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  out-patients, 
Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital,  .  . 
Number  of  different  patients  treated,  out-patients, 
Number  of  different  patients  treated,  ward  patients, 
Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital  daily, 
Average  number  of  out-patients  in  hospital  daily, 
Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  . 
Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients, 
Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients, 
Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients, 
Number  of  new  inmates  examined  by  physician,  . 
Number  of  inmates  leaving  examined  by  physician, 
Number  of  inmates  returned  examined  by  physician, 
Number  of  inmates  leaving  school  examined  by  nurse, 
Number  of  inmates  returned  examined  by  nurse,  . 
Number  of  inmates  transferred  to  other  hospitals  or  institutions, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  .  .  .  .  .21 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,     ....       4 

State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury, 1 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  .  .  1 
Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  ....  1 
Worcester  Memorial  Hospital,    .        .        .        .        .        .11 

Worcester  Contagious  Hospital, 5 

Number  of  inmates  whose  vision  was  tested,  . 
Number  of  inmates  given  glasses, 
Number  of  inmates  whose  eyes  were  treated,  . 
Number  of  inmates  whose  ears  were  treated,  . 
Number  of  inmates  whose  nose  and  throat  were  treated, 
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10,548 

296 

2,893 

296 

5 

26 

50 

18 

9 

1 

339 

233 

113 

292 

27 

44 


34 
19 
32 
44 
35 
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Special  cases :  — 

Pneumonia, 

Diabetes, 

Appendicitis, 

Mumps,  . 

Chicken  pox, 

Scarlet  fever, 

Diphtheria, 

Influenza, 
Operations :  — 

Hernia,    . 

Circumcision, 

Deep  abscesses, 

Tonsils  and  adenoids, 


1 
2 
3 
3 
5 

16 
8 

35 

1 

3 

4 

14 
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STATISTICS  CONCERNING  BOYS. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys. 


Table  5.  — ■  Number  received  at  and  leaving  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1920. 

Boys  in  school  Nov.  30,  1919, 430 

Received  :  —  Committed. •         339 

Transferred  from  Industrial  School  for  Boys,    .       8 

Returned  from  places, 274 

Returned  boarded  boys, 59 

Runaways  captured,      .        .        .        .        .        .108 

Returned  from  hospitals, 32 

Returned  from  funerals, 8 

Returned  from  visits  to  sick  relatives,       .        .       1 
Returned  from  wedding  in  family,      ...       1 


Whole  number  in  the  school  during  the  twelve  months, 
Released  :  — ■  Paroled  to  parents  and  relatives, 

Paroled  to  others  than  relatives, 

Paroled  to  make  their  own  way, 

Boarded  out, 

Runaways, 

Sent  to  hospitals, 

Turned  over  to  police,  .... 

Transferred  to  Waverley,     . 

Transferred  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 

Released  to  funerals,     .... 

Released  to  wedding  in  family,   . 

Released  to  court,         .... 

Released  to  visit  sick  relatives,   .        >. 


Remaining  in  school  Nov.  30,  1920, 


356 

148 

1 

122 

116 

35 

1 

1 

14 


830 


1,260 


806 


454 


1  This  represents  627  individuals. 
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Table  6.  —  Commitments  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  from  the  several  coun- 
ties during  year  ending  Nov.  80,  1920,  and  'previously. 


Counties. 


Year 

ending  Nov. 

30,  1920. 


Previously. 


Totals. 


Barnstable, 
Berkshire, 
Bristol,  . 
Dukes,  . 
Essex,     . 
Franklin, 
Hampden, 
Hampshire, 
Middlesex, 
Nantucket, 
Norfolk, 
Plymouth, 
Suffolk, 
Worcester, 
Totals, 


109 
388 

1,205 
23 

1,799 
104 
841 
171 

2,619 

24 

679 

298 

2,591 

1,311 


110 
399 

1,240 
23 

1,850 
107 
881 
174 

2,680 
24 
694 
309 

2,672 

1,346 


347 


12,162 


12,509 


Table  7.  — Nativity  of  parents  of  boys  committed  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
during  past  ten  years. 


1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Fathers  born  in  United  States, 

16 

25 

24 

12 

23 

23 

30 

27 

18 

17 

Mothers  born  in  United  States, 

23 

21 

25 

29 

20 

20 

26 

48 

33 

32 

Fathers  foreign  born,        .... 

20 

14 

31 

34 

21 

19 

29 

41 

27 

28 

Mothers  foreign  born,       .... 

25 

16 

26 

17 

24 

26 

42 

24 

24 

17 

Both  parents  born  in  United  States, 

43 

37 

35 

24 

33 

32 

53 

49 

37 

40 

Both  parents  foreign  born, 

75 

94 

123 

111 

149 

104 

183 

242 

196 

190 

Nativity  of  both  parents  unknown, 

15 

23 

26 

51 

32 

50 

37 

33 

27 

51 

Nativity  of  one  parent  unknown,   . 

31 

31 

37 

26 

31 

38 

48 

52 

47 

40 

Per  cent  of  foreign  parentage, 

44 

42 

48 

45 

52 

40 

48 

58 

59 

55 

Per  cent  of  American  parentage,     . 

22 

17 

14 

10 

11 

12 

14 

12 

11 

11 

Per  cent  of  unknown  parentage, 

11 

10 

10 

20 

11 

19 

10 

8 

8 

15 
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Table  8.  —  Nativity  of  boys  committed  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 

past  ten  years. 


1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Born  in  United  States,     .... 

Foreign  born, 

Unknown  nativity,           .         .         . 

152 

40 

5 

190 

24 

1 

222 

31 

1 

234 
10 
2 

282 

7 

249 
7 
1 

333 

49 

3 

363 

53 

3 

292 
36 
4 

317 

27 

3 

Table  9.  —  Ages  of  boys  when  committed  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1920,  and.  previously. 


Age  (Years). 


Committed 

during  Year 

ending  Nov. 

30,  1920. 


Committed 

from 
1885  to  1919. 

Committed 

previous  to 

1885. 

- 

5 

4 

25 

34 

115 

115 

231 

283 

440 

532 

615 

1,029 

748 

1,679 

897 

2,498 

778 

178 

913 

20 

523 

4 

179 

2 

17 

12 

32 

Totals. 


Six,       . 

Seven, 
Eight,  . 
Nine,    . 
Ten,     . 
Eleven, 
Twelve, 
Thirteen, 
Fourteen, 
Fifteen, 
Sixteen, 
Seventeen,   . 
Eighteen  and  over, 
Unknown,    . 
Totals,  . 


1 

10 

15 

34 

65 

96 

114 

7 

5 


5 

29 

150 

356 

738 

1,181 

1,842 

2,672 

3,390 

1,098 

548 

183 

19 

44 
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6,390 


5,518 


12,255 


1920. 
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Table  10.  —  Domestic  condition  of  boys  committed  to  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1920. 

Had  parents, 216 

Had  no  parents,  . .        .        .25 

Had  father  only, 30 

Had  mother  only,       .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .51 

Had  stepfather,   .        .        . 11 

Had  stepmother, 7 

Had  intemperate  father, 23 

Had  both  parents  intemperate, 14 

Had  parents  separated, 13 

Had  attended  church, 343 

Had  never  attended  church, 4 

Had  not  attended  school  within  one  year, 22 

Had  not  attended  school  within  two  years, 6 

Had  been  arrested  before, 231 

Had  been  inmates  of  other  institutions, 98 

Had  used  tobacco, 108 

Were  employed  in  a  mill  or  otherwise  when  arrested,  .        .        .        .109 

Were  attending  school, 132 

Were  idle, 83 

Parents  owning  residence, 39 

Members  of  the  family  had  been  arrested, 80 


Table  11. — Length  of  stay  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys  of  all  boys  paroled 
for  first  time  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1920. 


Boys. 


Length  or  Stay. 


Years.      Months. 


Boys. 


Length  of  Stay. 


Years.      Months. 


13, 
11. 

9, 
7, 
7, 
4, 
4, 
3, 
1, 


Total  number  paroled  for  first  time  during  year,  173;    average  length  of  stay  in  the  school, 
11.74  months. 


1  Or  less. 
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Table  12.  ■ —  Offences  for  which  boys  were  committed  to  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1920. 

Assault, 2 

Breaking  and  entering, 71 

Delinquent  child, 106 

Larceny, 105 

Transferred  from  custody  of  Division  of  Child  Guardianship,     .        .  10 

Stubbornness, 34 

Running  away, 10 

False  alarm  of  fire, 1 

Vagrancy, •  .        .  2 

Setting  fires, 1 

Gaming  on  the  Lord's  daj^, 1 

Malicious  mischief,     . 4 


Total  number  committed, 


347 


Table  13.  —  Comparative  table,  showing  average  number  of  inmates,  new 
commitments  and  releases,  for  past  ten  years,  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 


Year. 

Average 

Number  of 

Inmates. 

New 
Commit- 
ments. 

Paroled. 

Released 
otherwise 
than  by 
paroling. 

1910-11, 
1911-12, 
1912-13, 
1913-14, 
1914-15, 
1915-16, 
1916-17, 
1917-18, 
1918-19, 
1919-20, 

324.30 
358.59 
408.39 
446.31 
442.00 
448.50 
467.68 
500.07 
463.79 
438.79 

197 
215 
254 
246 
289 
257 
384 
419 
332 
347 

354 
394 
433 
442 
545 
497 
574 
715 
866 
627 

112 
152 
176 

162 
128 
183 
264 
247 
303 
179 

Average 

for  t 

en  ye 

ars, 

429.84 

294 

544.7 

190.6 

1920. 
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Table  14.  —  Some  comparative  statistics,  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

A.     Average  age  of  boys  released  on  parole  for  past  ten  years. 


Years. 

Years. 

1911,       . 

.     15.44 

1916,      . 

.     15.61 

1912,       . 

.     15.63 

1917, 

.     14.33 

1913,      . 

.     15.09 

1918,       . 

.     14.06 

1914,       . 

.     15.23 

1919,       . 

.     13.82 

1915,       . 

.     15.83 

1920,       . 

.     13.98 

B.     Average  time  spent  in  the  institution  for  past  ten  years 


Months. 

Months. 

1911,       . 

.     18.49 

1916,       . 

.     15.47 

1912, 

.     19.76 

1917,       . 

.     14.43 

1913,      . 

.     18.42 

1918,       . 

.     12.14 

1914,       . 

.     17.24 

1919,       . 

.     10.75 

1915,       . 

.     16.12 

1920,       . 

.     11.74 

C.     Average  age  at  commitment  for  past  ten  years. 


Years. 

Years. 

1911,       . 

.     13.57 

1916,       .        / 

.     13.02 

1912,       . 

.     13.28 

1917, 

.     12.98 

1913,       . 

.     13.22 

1918,       . 

.     12.91 

1914,       . 

.     13.27 

1919,       . 

.     13.04 

1915,       . 

.     13.18 

1920,       . 

.     13.19 

D.     Number  of  boys  returned  to  the  school  for  any  cause  for  past  ten  years. 


1911, 

.      274 

1916, 

.      386 

1912, 

.      374 

1917, 

.      279 

1913, 

.      410 

1918, 

.      361 

1914, 

.       .      377 

1919, 

.      461 

1915, 

.      405 

1920, 

.      333 
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E.     Weekly  per  capita  cost  of  the  institution  for  past  ten  years. 


Year. 

Gross. 

Net. 

Year. 

Gross. 

Net. 

1911,     .... 

$6  39 

$6  35 

1916,    .... 

$5  44 

$5  42 

1912,     .    .    .  ""  . 

6  25 

6  23 

1917,    .... 

5  90 

5  89 

1913 

5  51 

5  48 

1918,    .... 

7  00 

6  98 

1914 

5  26 

5  23 

1919,    .... 

8  09 

8  06 

1915 

5  37 

5  31 

1920,    .... 

9  85 

9  83 

Table  15.  —  Literacy  of  boys  admitted  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1920. 

3 
4 
27 
52 
61 
86 


In  1st  grade, 
In  2d  grade, 
In  3d  grade, 
In  4th  grade, 
In  5th  grade, 
In  6th  grade, 
In  7th  grade, 
In  8th  grade, 
In  9th  grade, 
In  high  school, 
^Special  class, 


59 
32 

5 
13 

5 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys. 


I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of 
this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1920 :  — 

Cash  Account. 
Balance   Dec.  1,  1919 $777  26 

Receipts. 
Sales :  — ■ 

Food,         .......  $6  20 

Clothing  and  materials,  .         .        .  21  00 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies,     .  1  38 

Vegetables, 7  23 

Repairs,  ordinary 366  90 

— $402  71 

Miscellaneous  receipts :  — 

Interest  on  bank  balances 143  72 

—  546  43 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 
Maintenance  appropriations:  — - 

Balance  of  1919 $19,909  44 

Advance  money  (amount  on  hand  November  30) ,     .         10,000  00 

Approved  schedules  of  1920 201,027  27 

230,936  71 

Lyman  trust  fund  income, $1,160  81 

Less  returned  to  Auditor, 50  00 

1,110  81 

Total, $233,371  21 

Payments. 
To  treasury  of  Commonwealth,  institution  receipts,     ....  $546  43 

Maintenance  appropriations:  — 

Balance  November  schedule,  1919 $20,686  70 

Eleven  months' schedules,  1920,  .        .    ■    .        .        .      201,027  27 

November  advances 5,969  28 

227,683  25 

Lyman  trust  fund  income, $1,160  81 

Less  returned  to  Auditor, 50  00 

1,110  81 

Amount  carried  forward $229,340  49 
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Amount  brought  forward .        .        .      $229,340  49 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1920:  — 

In  bank, $3,739  82 

In  office, 290  90 

4,030  72 

Total, $233,371  21 

Maintenance  . 

Appropriation,  current  year, $225,400  00 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below), 224,700  43 


Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth,  .        .        .             $699  57 

Analysis  of  Expenses. 
Personal  services:  — 

Chas.  A.  Keeler,  superintendent,          ....  $3,000  00 

Medical, 1,680  00 

Administration, 9,556  17 

Kitchen  and  dining-room  service,         ....  2,136  73 

Ward  service  (male) , 14,298  52 

Ward  service  (female), 9,452  70 

Industrial  and  educational  department,       .        .        .  20,810  05 

Engineering  department, 7,576  31 

Repairs 6,366  38 

Farm, 3,445  00 

Stable,  garage  and  grounds, 721  13 

$79,042  99 

Religious  instruction :  — ■ 

Catholic, $1,317  66 

Hebrew, .  240  30 

Protestant 427  18 

1,985  14 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses:  — 

Advertising, $3  25 

Postage •    .  437  23 

Printing  and  binding, 562  38 

Stationery  and  office  supplies, 967  95 

Telephone  and  telegraph, 620  05 

Travel 1,322  95 

Sundries  (annual  report) , 17  80 

Freight 42  55 

3,974  16 

Food:  — 

Flour, $9,413  34 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc., 2,362  29 

Bread,  crackers,  etc., 372  75 

Peas  and  beans  (canned  and  dried),     ....  583  09 

Macaroni  and  spaghetti, 219  02 

Potatoes, 32  12 

Meat 12,253  45 

Fish  (fresh,  cured  and  canned), 2,117  95 

Butter 29  05 

Butterine,  etc., 1,981  63 

Amounts  carried  forward,    .        .        .                .        .  $29,364  69        $85,002  29 
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Amounts  brought  forward, $29,364  69        $85,002  29 


Food  —  Con. 
Peanut  butter, 

Cheese, 

Coffee, 

Coffee  substitutes,   . 

Tea 

Cocoa, 

Eggs  (fresh),     .... 
Egg  powdeis,  etc.,  . 
Sugar  (cane),    .... 
Fruit  (fresh),    . 
Fruit  (dried  and  preserved) , 
Lard  and  substitutes, 
Molasses  and  syrups, 
Vegetables  (fresh),  . 
Vegetables  (canned  and  dried), 
Seasonings  and  condiments,  . 
Veast,  baking  powder,  etc.,    . 
Canned  soups, 

Freight, 

Pie  filling,  .... 


Clothing  and  materials:  — 
Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers, 
Clothing  (outer), 
Clothing  (under),     . 
Dry  goods  for  clothing, 
Hats  and  caps, 
Leather  and  shoe  findings, 
Machinery  for  manufacturing, 
Socks  and  smallwares,     . 
Freight,      .... 


Furnishings  and  household  supplies 
Beds,  bedding,  etc., 
Carpets,  rugs,  etc., 
Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc. 
Electric  lamps, 
Furniture,  upholstery,  etc.,    . 
Kitchen  and  household  wares, 
Laundry  supplies  and  materials, 
Lavatory  supplies  and  disinfectants, 
Table  linen,  paper  napkins,  towels,  etc 
Freight, 

Medical  and  general  care:  — 
Books,  periodicals,  etc., 
Entertainments,  games,  etc., 

Gratuities, 

Ice  and  refrigeration 

Manual  training  supplies, 

Medicines  (supplies  and  apparatus),    . 

Medical  attendance  (extra),  . 


Amounts  carried  forward, 


752 

27 

417 

62 

378 

10 

56 

39 

200  47 

271 

76 

1,506 

70 

163 

50 

3,894 

34 

130 

56 

1,244 

94 

1,695 

88 

554 

90 

11 

09 

20 

78 

766 

87 

492 

57 

21 

62 

673 

25 

70 

90 

$488  31 

2,469 

82 

1,047 

00 

6,885 

74 

434 

71 

7,457  44 

866 

02 

3,090 

50 

189 

82 

$1,782  59 

84 

27 

1,215 

51 

514 

70 

339 

06 

2,566 

33 

2,065 

50 

399 

57 

1,088 

23 

120 

12 

$302 

92 

594 

84 

12 

97 

265 

29 

307 

75 

531 

56 

531 

04 

2,546  37     $160,796  73 
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Amounts  brought  forward, $2,546  37      $160,796  73 

Medical  and  general  care  —  Con. 

Return  of  runaways, 

School  books  and  supplies, 

Trunks,  handbags,  etc., 

Water 

Sewer  rental  and  repairs, 

Freight, 

Heat,  light  and  power:  — 

Coal  (bituminous), 

Freight  and  cartage, 

Coal  (anthracite), 

Freight  and  cartage,    . 

Electricity, 

Oil, 

Operating  supplies  for  boilers  and  engines, 
Freight, 

Farm:  — 

Bedding  materials, 

Blacksmithing  and  supplies,  .... 

Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs,      .... 
Dairy  equipment  and  supplies,      . 

Fencing  materials 

Fertilizers, 

Grain,  etc., 

Hay, 

Harnesses  and  repairs,    .        .        .        .        . 

Other  live  stock, 

Rent, 

Spraying  materials, 

Stable  and  barn  supplies, 

Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc., 

Trees,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 

Veterinary  services,  supplies,  etc., 

Freight 


Garage,  stable  and  grounds:  — 
Automobile  repairs  and  supplies, 

Fertilizers, 

Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc., 
Trees,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 
Freight, 


Repairs,  ordinary:  — 

Brick, 

Cement,  lime,  crushed  stone,  etc., 
Electrical  work  and  supplies, 
Hardware,  iron,  steel,  etc.,     .... 
Labor  (not  on  pay  roll) ,         .        .        .        . 
Lumber,  etc.  (including  finished  products) , 
Paint,  oil,  glass,  etc., 


Plumbing  and  supplies, 


1,045 

63 

894 

36 

280 

38 

943 

69 

766 

10 

44 

48 

$12,554  49 

8,574 

46 

2,020 

05 

934 

32 

2,389 

29 

484 

37 

327 

68 

19 

61 

$435 

11 

101 

13 

162 

85 

151 

70 

27 

70 

1,351 

42 

11,084  77 

902 

59 

76 

58 

60 

00 

185 

42 

199 

03 

79 

49 

901 

93 

1,178 

00 

190 

33 

179 

20 

$638 

13 

100 

00 

9 

35 

33 

50 

1 

69 

$98  00 

600 

00 

847 

27 

494 

61 

866 

61 

669 

91 

799 

16 

1,029 

24 

Amounts  carried  forward, 


),404  80      $212,671  93 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 

Repairs,  ordinary  —  Con. 
Roofing  and  materials, 
Steam  fittings  and  suppl 
Tools,  machines,  etc., 
Boilers,  repairs, 
Dynamos,  repairs, 
Engines,  repairs, 
Freight, 

Machinery  repairs, 
Machinery  safety  guards, 


3,404  80      $212,671  93 


129 

58 

1,112 

75 

78 

65 

526 

35 

107 

21 

72 

67 

147 

58 

168 

95 

370 

00 

8,118  54 


Repairs  and  renewals :  — 

Loose  nailing  machine, $277  19 

Two  electrical  stoves  for  cottages,        ....  300  00 

Fire  alarm  box, 58  93 

To  replace  worn-out  hot  and  cold  water  pipes,           .  1,441  82 

Main  feed  wire  for  electric  lights,         ....  718  22 

Five  toilets  to  replace  old  ones, 187  68 

Bed-lasting  machine, 307  94 

Sun  porch  for  hospital,   . 418  33 

1  set  slipper  cutting  dies, 199  85 

3,909  96 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance $224,700  43 


Resources  and  Liabilities. 

Resources. 
Cash  on  hand,      .        .        .        .        ...        .        .        .        $4,030  72 

November  cash  vouchers  (paid  from  advance  money), 

account  maintenance, 5,969  28 

Due  from  treasury  of  Commonwealth  from  available 

appropriation  account  November,  1920,  schedule,    .         13,673   16 


Liabilities. 


Schedule  of  November  bills, 


$23,673   16 
$23,673  16 


Pee  Capita. 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  438.79. 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $224,700.43. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $9.8479. 
Receipt  from  sales,  $402.71. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0176. 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $143.72. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0063. 
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VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys. 
Nov.  30,  1920. 


Real  Estate. 

Land. 

37  acres,  147  rods  grounds  (about  buildings), 
103  acres,  140  rods  mowing, 

$10,774  81 
13,503  75 

S7§  acres  tillage,    .... 

10,002  06 

13|  acres  orchard,         .        .        . 

1,710  00 

11  acres,  45  rods  woodland, 

338  43 

115  acres  pasture, 

19  acres,  49  rods  waste  and  miscellan 

eous, 

2,875  00 
729  04 

T9o-  acre  railroad  siding,        .... 

200  00 

tin  1 3°.  no 

(jpTA^ioo  uy 

Buila 
Willow  Park  Cottage,  . 
Maple  Cottage,      .... 
Elms  Cottage,        .... 

ings. 

$5,000  00 

3,700  00 

22,000  00 

Chauncey  and  Lyman  cottages, 
Gables  Cottage,     .... 

38,000  00 
9,000  00 

Hillside  Cottage,    .... 

15,000  00 

Worcester  and  Wachusett  cottages, 
Oak  Cottage,         .... 
Bowlder  Cottage,  .... 

47,000  00 
16,000  00 
17,000  00 

Wayside  Cottage, 
Bailey  (now  Davit 
Administration  bui 

b)  Cottage,     . 
lding,      . 

5,900  00 

5,500  00 

11,100  00 

The  Inn, 

1,000  00 

Storehouse,     . 

12,300  00 

School  building, 
Power  station, 

43,400  00 
44,043  00 

Greenhouse,    . 

2,000  00 

Scale  building, 

500  00 

Hospital, 
Piggery,  . 
Cow  barn, 

12,000  00 

1,000  00 

14,500  00 

Amounts  carried  forward, 

.    $325,943  00     $40,133  09 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 


525,943  00     $40,133  09 


Creamery  building, 

Henhouses, 

Horse  barn  and  fire  station, 

Superintendent's  house, 

Superintendent's  barn, 

Superintendent's  summer  house, 

Ice  house, 

Subways, 

Heating  system,     . 

Hot-water  system, 

Sewerage  system,  . 

Berlin  house  and  grounds, 
Berlin  barn  and  sheds, 
Berlin  land,  90  acres,    . 


Total  real  estate, 


1,436  00 

1,200  00 

7,980  00 

3,500  00 

600  00 

50  00 

1,550  00 

6,765  00 

10,049  00 

3,465  00 

10,650  00 

$3,400  00 

1,500  00 

1,100  00 

373,188  00 


6,000  00 
$419,321  09 


Personal  Property. 


Personal  property, 

Total  valuation  of  property, 


153,952  79 


$573,273  88 
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STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE   INSTITUTIONS. 
Lyman  School  for  Boys. 


Number  in  the  Institution. 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year, 

430 

- 

430 

Number  received  during  the  year,           ..... 

830 

- 

830 

Number  passing  out  of  the  institution  during  the  year, 

806 

- 

806 

Number  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 

454 

- 

454 

Daily  average  attendance  {i.e.,  number  of  inmates  actually 

present)  during  the  year. 
Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year,  . 

438.79 
53.98 

43.84 

438.79 
97.82 

Number  in  Care  of  Parole  Branch. 

Number  on  visiting  list  of  Parole  Branch  Nov.  30,  1919,  .      .        .      1,644 
Released  on  parole  during  year  1920, 629 

Total, 2,273 

Became  of  age,  died,  honorably  discharged,  etc.,       ....         588 

Number  on  visiting  list  Nov.  30,  1920, 1,685 

Net  gain,  .       .        .   ' 41 

Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 
Current  expenses :  — 

1.  Salaries  and  wages, $79,042  99 

2.  Subsistence, 42,689  20 

3.  Clothing,       ..........  22,929  36 

4.  Ordinary  repairs, 12,028  50 

5.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses,    ....  68,010  38 

Total  for  institution,       .......    $224,700  43 
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Expenditures  for  Parole  Branch. 1 

Salaries, 124,552  48 

Office  and  other  expenses, 15,891  25 

Boarded  boys  under  fourteen,     .        .        .     '  .        .        .        .  24,932  51 

Instruction  in  public  schools  of  boys  boarded  out,      .        .  1,773  03 


Total, $67,149  27 

Notes  on  current  expenses :  — 

1.  Salaries  and  wages  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  and  directors,  if 

any. 

2.  Clothing  includes  shoes,  and  also  materials  for  clothing  and  shoes  if 

they  are  manufactured  in  the  institution. 

3.  Ordinary  repairs  include  all  of  those  which  simply  maintain  the 

buildings  in  condition,  without  adding  to  them.  Any  repairs 
which  are  of  the  nature  of  additions  should  be  classed  with  per- 
manent improvements. 

4.  This  item  includes  everything  not  otherwise  provided  for,  e.g.,  furni- 

ture, bedding,  laundry  supplies,  medicines,  engineer's  supplies, 
postage,  freight,  etc. 

Executive  head  of  the  institution:  Charles  A.  Keeler. 
Executive  head  of  Parole  Branch:  John  J.  Smith. 

1  The  Parole  Branch  handles  the  parole  work  of  two  institutions,  —  the  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  separate  the  expenses  for 
the  two  divisions  of  the  work;  the  above  figures  are,  therefore,  those  for  the  Parole  Branch  of 
both  institutions,  except  that  "boarded  boys  under  fourteen"  and  "instruction  in  public  schools 
of  boys  boarded  out"  apply  only  to  the  Lyman  School. 
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INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AT 
SHIRLEY. 


George  P.  Campbell,  Superintendent. 


The  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  commitments  this  year, 
2  85,  as  compared  with  that  of  last  year,  374,  is  remarkable 
inasmuch  as  industrial  conditions  were  exceedingly  good  dur- 
ing both  periods,  and  the  great  influx  of  last  year  can  hardly 
be  attributed  to  the  so-called  economic  delinquent,  whose  law- 
abiding  conduct  varies  with  industrial  competition. 

The  total  average  attendance  has  made  proper  segregation  of 
various  types  of  boys  a  less  difficult  matter,  and  they  have 
remained  in  the  school  a  slightly  longer  period.  Last  year  the 
average  length  of  stay  was  reduced  because  of  pressure  of 
numbers  to  eight  and  one-third  months,  whereas  the  policy 
followed  for  years  of  considering  each  case  of  parole  on  its  own 
merits  —  namely,  past  history,  condition  and  development  in 
the  school,  and  future  conditions  to  be  met  after  release,  and 
granting  parole  as  soon  as  it  seems  reasonably  safe  to  assume 
that  the  boy  will  succeed  in  the  open  community  —  has  been 
followed  unhampered  by  pressure  of  numbers  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  average  length  of  stay  resulting  is  nine  and  one- 
half  months. 

Moreover,  as  each  boy  has  come  to  feel  that  his  parole  was 
due  largely  to  his  own  efforts,  the  general  tone  of  the  school 
has  greatly  improved. 

An  unusually  large  proportion  of  this  year's  commitments, 
fifty-five  per  cent,  are  boys  whose  parents  are  both  foreign 
born.     This  is  the  highest  per  cent  noted. 

There  is  a  greatly  increased  proportion  of  our  boys  who  have 
previously  attended  some  other  State  or  county  institution, 
and  part  of  this  increase,  it  will  be  noted,  came  from  the  de- 
velopment   of    the    trustees'    policy    of    transferring    from    the 
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Lyman  School  such  boys  as  it  seemed  could  best  be  helped  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  of  a  school  for  older 
boys.  The  closing  during  the  year  of  the  Suffolk  School  for 
Boys  at  Rainsford  Island  to  new  commitments  has  also  had  an 
effect,  adding  to  the  class  of  boys  who  have  had  previous  in- 
stitutional experience.  There  seems  also  to  be  a  marked 
tendency,  that  is  new,  on  the  part  of  some  courts  to  commit 
directly  to  this  school  boys,  already  under  the  trustees'  care, 
who  had  been  committed  previously  to  the  Lyman  School. 

This  increase  in  old  institution  boys  is  large  enough  to  make 
a  new  problem  for  us,  inasmuch  as  this  type  of  boy  has  ac- 
quired a  sort  of  immunity  to  good  advice  and  moral  instruction, 
and  takes  his  last  commitment  in  a  blase  sort  of  fashion  as  all 
in  the  day's  work.  The  presence  of  such  boys  in  the  school 
interferes  greatly  with  the  training  of  the  more  plastic  boys 
who  are  receiving  their  first  experience  in  a  school  of  this  kind. 

Health. 
The  health  of  the  boys  still  continues  a  matter  for  satis- 
faction. Boys  gain  in  weight  from  15  to  30  pounds  during 
their  stay  at  this  school.  In  very  many  cases  the  mere  im- 
provement in  physical  condition  undoubtedly  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  give  the  boy  the  force  and  balance  needed  for  success 
after  leaving  the  school.  For  a  detailed  account  of  specific 
medical  treatment  and  the  need  of  a  new  hospital  building 
reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  the  school  physician  here- 
with appended. 

Academic  Education. 

Education  for  character  on  a  basis  of  industry  is  the  key- 
note of  the  school.  Attention  is  called  to  the  great  opportunity 
for  moral  education  by  way  of  academic  education  in  the 
schoolroom.  A  consideration  of  the  literacy  table  (see  Table 
22)  also  indicates  the  need  of  more  schooling  as  a  matter  of 
developing  individual  efficiency.  The  addition  of  another 
teacher  that  has  just  been  made  will,  it  is  believed,  prove  of 
great  value  in  developing  this  side  of  the  training  given. 

By  giving  a  special  examination  to  each  boy  to  determine 
his  grade  standing  there  is  found  to  be  a  marked  drop  from  the 
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standards  indicated  in  Table  22,  which  is  taken  from  the 
statements  of  the  boys  and  their  parents.  This  is  no  doubt 
due  in  part  to  the  lapse  of  time  since  they  last  attended  school 
(see  Table  20),  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  they  merely 
struggled  through  the  grades  past.  All  this  emphasizes  the 
need  for  additional  academic  training,  if  the  boy  is  to  acquire 
unusual  efficiency. 

Physical  Improvements. 

The  equipment  of  the  school  continues  to  improve.  The 
new  cottage  for  thirty  boys  has  been  completed,  and  the  ap- 
proaching roads  and  walks  are  built.  Some  grading  work  has 
given  us  a  much-improved  playground  with  an  8-lap  running 
track,  and  we  are  at  present  making  a  fill  of  135  yards  to 
build  the  roadway  and  grading  called  for  in  our  plan  of  de- 
velopment, and  which  when  completed  will  give  the  school  a 
finished  appearance. 

On  the  18th  of  last  March  the  general  kitchen  and  laundry 
building  took  fire  and  became  an  almost  total  loss.  This  was 
an  old  Shaker  building  remodeled  for  temporary  use  and  al- 
ready had  been  outgrown  by  the  development  of  the  school. 
A  temporary  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,  and  new 
equipment  installed.  This  equipment  is  all  available  for  a  new 
service  building  which  should  be  built  as  soon  as  possible,  that 
this  vital  part  of  our  daily  needs  —  food  and  laundry  —  may 
be  adequately  provided  for. 

A  new  roof  is  required  for  the  warehouse,  and  has  been 
asked  for  in  the  regular  maintenance  budget. 

The  excessively  high  price  of  material  made  it  unwise  to 
attempt  to  complete  the  swimming  pool  for  which  a  sum  of 
money  was  allotted.  This  should,  however,  be  installed  the 
coming  year. 

Farm. 

That  the  farm  not  only  offers  valuable  training  and  out  of 
doors  work  for  our  boys,  but  also  is  a  valuable  asset  in  the 
food  produced,  is  shown  by  the  following  brief  statement  of 
production:  — 
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1919. 


1920. 


Poultry  (pounds), 
Pork  (pounds),  . 
Beef  (pounds),  . 
Eggs  (dozens),  . 
Milk  (quarts), 
Vegetables  (bushels), 
Fruits  (bushels), 


2,609 

3,391 

11,377 

19,125 

671 

1,200 

2,541 

3,612 

161,405 

151,711 

7,857 

6,778 

1,307 

341 

i  v< 


General. 

The  work  of  the  school  has  gone  well  during  the  past  year, 
although  there  was  a  constant  shortage  of  employees  until  the 
last  of  the  year,  when,  in  common  with  all  employment,  con- 
ditions became  easier. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  results  of  character 
training,  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  boys  succeed 
when  paroled  gives  some  cause  for  satisfaction,  and  although 
gratitude  may  hardly  be  considered  a  sentiment  typical  of 
youth,  the  great  number  of  boys  who  return  for  visits  to  their 
old  school,  boys  who  have  been  out  but  a  few  months  or  years, 
and  boys  who  have  been  out  ten  years  and  have  families  and  a 
solid  reputation,  shows  a  loyalty  which  can  only  be  due  to 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  training  received. 
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REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 


Thomas  E.  Lilly,  M.D. 


The  report  of  the  physician  at  the  Industrial  School  for 
Boys,  at  Shirley,  for  the  year  1920  is  hereby  respectfully 
submitted. 

The  health  of  the  boys  during  the  past  year  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally good.  The  only  contagious  diseases  we  have  had  to 
deal  with  were  two  mild  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  and  one  case 
of  advanced  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  a  returned  boy.  We 
are  still  at  a  disadvantage  in  caring  for  such  cases,  as  we  have 
no  suitable  quarters  for  isolation  purposes.  The  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  both  occurred  after  visiting  day,  which  fact 
would  suggest  that  they  had  come  in  contact  with  some 
convalescent  or  chronic  carrier  from  outside  the  school. 

There  is  still  a  great  need  of  suitable  quarters  for  a  hospital, 
as  the  present  building  is  entirely  inadequate  for  the  work  of 
the  physician  and  dentist.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have 
new  boys  detained  for  a  short  period  of  inspection  before  leaving 
the  hospital  to  enter  the  school.  We  also  need  proper  quarters 
and  some  light  occupation  for  convalescent  boys,  as  at  present 
they  must  be  retained  as  bed  patients  until  they  are  returned 
to  their  cottages  to  go  to  work. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Draffin,  who,  for  a  number  of  years,  took  care  of 
our  dental  work,  has  been  succeeded  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Desmond, 
who  devotes  two  half  days  every  week  in  caring  for  the  teeth 
of  our  inmates. 

We  find  that  the  health  and  physical  condition  of  our  boys 
are  much  better  than  before  their  commitment,  which  is 
demonstrated  by  their  almost  invariably  increased  weight  and 
muscular  development  when  they  are  paroled. 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  physician  and 
dentist  during  the  year :  — 


Number  of  physician's  visits  to  the  school,  .... 
Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital  out-patient  department, 

Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital, 

Total  number  of  different  patients  treated  at  out-patient  depart 

ment, 

Total  number  of  patients  admitted  to  hospital,  .... 
Total  number  of  different  patients  admitted  to  hospital,  . 
Largest  number  of  cases  treated  at  out-patient  department  in  one 

day, 
Smallest  number  of  cases  treated  at  out-patient  department  in  one 

day, 

Largest  number  of  patients  in  hospital  in  one  day,    . 

Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital, 

Average  number  of  patients  in  out-patient  department,    . 
Number  of  new  inmates  of  school  examined  by  physician, 
Number  of  inmates  examined  by  physician  on  leaving  school, 
Number  of  inmates  examined  by  physician  on  return  to  school, 
Number  transferred  to  any  other  hospital  or  institution:  — 

Wrentham  State  School, 

State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury, 

Worcester  State  Hospital,        .... 

Lakeville  State  Sanatorium,    .        .        .        . 
Operations  performed :  — 

Incision  for  septic  condition,  .... 

Suture  of  incised  wounds,        .... 

Culturing  of  nose  and  throat, 

Dislocation,        . 

Number  of  immunizations  by  toxin-antitoxin, 

Etherizations, 

Number  of  new  inmates  during  the  year  whose  vision  was  tested, 
Number  of  new  inmates  during  the  year  whose  hearing  was  tested 
Number  of  glasses  prescribed, 
Special  cases  for  treatment :  — 

Scarlet  fever, 

Acute  nephritis, 

Erysipelas, 

Pneumonia, 

Dislocations, 

Gonorrhea, 

Tonsils  and  adenoids  removed, 

Fractures, 


375 

5,396 

124 

1,645 
124 
121 

65 

5 

8 

3 

15 

288 

328 

86 

1 
2 
2 
1 

.     25 

10 

12 

2 

288 

10 

288 

288 

23 

2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
5 
6 
4 
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Report  of  Dental  Work  performed  by  Br 
Number  of  amalgam  fillings, 
Number  of  cement  fillings, 
Number  of  cleanings, 
Number  of  treatments,     . 
Number  of  extractions,    . 


J.  W.  Desmond. 


519 
115 
675 
90 
635 
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STATISTICS  CONCERNING  BOYS. 

Industkial  School  for  Boys. 


Table  16.  —  Number  received  at  and  leaving  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
for  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1920. 

Remaining  in  the  school  Nov.  30,  1919, 250 

Committed  during  the  year, 270 

Received  from  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  on  transfer,       .     ' ' .     15 

Returned  from  parole, 86 

Returned  from  leave  of  absence, 8 

Returned  from  hospitals, 2 


Paroled,        .       .       .       .       .       ... 

Returned  paroles  placed  out,    . 
Granted  leave  of  absence,  .... 

Transferred  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  . 
Transferred  to  Massachusetts  Reformatory, 
Taken  to  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury, 
Taken  to  Worcester  State  Hospital, 
Taken  to  Wrentham  State  School,  . 
Returned  to  court,  over  or  under  age, 
Discharged  by  court,  .... 

Absent  without  leave, 


253 

75 
8 
9 

14 
2 
3 
1 
6 
2 

26 


631 


399 


Remaining  in  the  school  Nov.  30,  1920, 


232 


Table  17.  —  Nativity  of  'parents  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  during  year  ending  Nov.  80,  1920. 

Both  parents  born  in  the  United  States, 68 

Both  parents  foreign  born, 157 

Father  foreign  born  and  mother  native, 22 

Father  native  born  and  mother  foreign, 21 

Mother  native  born  and  father  unknown, 2 

Nativity  of  parents  unknown, 15 


Total, 285 
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Table  18.  —  Nativity  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  Nov.  80,  1920. 

Born  in  the  United  States, 246 

Born  in  foreign  countries, 38 

Italy, 11 

Canada  and  the  Provinces,        . 8 

Russia, 4 

Portugal  and  the  Western  Islands, 3 

Greece, 2 

Sweden, 2 

Poland, .2 

Scotland, 

Philippines, 

France, 

England, 

Lithuania,     ........... 

Austria, 

Unknown, 


Total, 


.    285 


Table  19.  —  Causes  of  commitment  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School 
for  Boys  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1920. 

Larceny,        . 104 

Breaking  and  entering  and  larceny, 68 

Breaking  and  entering,       .        .        .        .        .        .        .'      .        .        .  15 

Unlawful  use  of  automobiles, 9 

Assault  and  robbery, .        .        .        .  1 

Forgery,        .        .        .        .     ~~ 2 

Assault  and  battery, 6 

Assault, 3 

Idle  and  disorderly, 3 

Arson, ' 1 

Trespass,      ... .       .       .  1 

Vagrancy, 4 

Malicious  mischief  and  destruction  of  property, 5 

Running  away, .10 

Stubborn  child, 41 

Miscellaneous, 12 


Total  number  admitted, 285 
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Table  20.  —  Domestic  condition  and  habits  at  time  of  commitment  of  boys 
admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during  year  ending  Nov.  30, 
1920. 

Had  parents  living,  own  or  step, 

Had  father  only, 

Had  mother  only, 

Parents  unknown, 

Both  parents  dead, 

Had  stepfather,   . 

Had  stepmother, 

Had  intemperate  father, 

Had  intemperate  mother, 

Parents  separated, 

Had  members  of  the  family  who  had  been  arrested  or 

Had  parents  owning  residence, 

Had  not  attended  school  within  one  year, 

Had  not  attended  school  within  two  years, 

Had  not  attended  school  within  three  years, 

Had  been  in  court  before,  . 

Had  used  intoxicating  liquor,    . 

Had  used  tobacco, 

Had  been  inmate  of  another  institution, 


191 

25 

42 

8 

18 

15 

12 

48 

1 

t 

12 

imprisoned, 

50 

55 

215 

143 

65 

235 

14 

259 

82 

Table  21. — Ages  of  boys  when  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
during  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1920. 1 

104 
112 


15-16  years, 
16-17  years, 
17-18  years, 
Apparently  over  18, 2 
Apparently  under  15, 


60 

2 
7 


Table  22.  —  Literacy  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during 

year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1920. 
In  3d  grade, 
In  4th  grade, 

In  5th  grade,        .        .        .        , 39 

In  6th  grade,        .    ■ " 50 

In  7th  grade, .  71 

In  8th  grade, qq 

In  9th  grade, 19 

In  high  school, 27 

Special  classes, 7 


Total, 


285 


1  The  statute  authorizing  commitments  to  the  school  reads  "not  less  than  fifteen  nor  more 
than  eighteen  years  of  age." 

2  Including  Lyman  School  transfers. 
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Table  23.  —  Length  of  Stay  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys  of  all  boys 
paroled  for  first  time  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1920. 


l, 

5, 
2, 
2, 
1, 
2, 
12, 
37, 


Boys  paroled. 


Length  of  Stay. 


Years.      Months. 


Boys  paroled. 


Length  of  Stay. 


Years.      Months. 


Total  number  of  boys  paroled  for  the  first  time  during  the  year,  253;  average  length  of  stay  in 
the  school,  9J^  months. 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 


I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of 
this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1920:  — 

Cash  Account. 
Balance  Dec.  1,  1919, $2,067  71 

Receipts. 


Institution  Receipts. 

Sales:  — 

Farm  and  stable :  — 

Cows  and  calves, 

$408  00 

Pigs  and  hogs, 

60  00 

Horses 

175  00 

$643  00 

125  29 

Miscellaneous  receipts:  — 

Interest  on  bank  balances, 

$70  66 

44  86 

$768  29 


115  52 


883  81 


Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 
Maintenance  appropriations:  — 

Balance  of  1919, $7,526  56 

Advance  money  (amount  on  hand  November  30),    .  4,000  00 

Approved  schedules  of  1920, 134,430  83 


145,957  39 


Special  appropriations, 12,888  62 


Total $161,797  53 

Payments. 
To  treasury  of  Commonwealth,  institution  receipts,     ....  $883  81 

Maintenance  appropriations:  — 

Balance  November  schedule,  1919,      ....        $9,594  27 

Eleven  months'  schedules,  1920, 134,430  83 

November  advances, 3,340  61 

—        147,365  71 


Special  appropriations,  approved  schedules 12,888  62 

Balance,  Nov.  30,  1920 659  39 


Total, $161,797  53 
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Maintenance. 

Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward, $1,883  47 

Appropriation,  current  year, 160,200  00 

Total,     . $162,083  47 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below),          .        .        .                .        .        .        .  155,070  16 

Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth,          .        .        .  $7,013  31 


Analysis  of  Expenses. 
Personal  services :  — 

Geo.  P.  Campbell,  superintendent,       ....  $3,000  00 

Medical, .        .        .  1,600  00 

Administration, 5,813  47 

Kitchen  and  dining-room  service,         ....  750  00 

Domestic, 1,350  00 

Ward  service  (male), 11,685  59 

Ward  service  (female) 4,199  39 

Industrial  and  educational  department,      .        .        .  14,763  52 

Engineering  department 1,959  24 

Farm,         .        . .  6,299  52 

Stable,  garage  and  grounds '         615  00 

Religious  instruction :  — 

Catholic $600  00 

Hebrew 300  00 

Protestant 300  00 

^  

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses:  — 

Advertising, "  .        .  $5  74 

Postage,     .                         230  20 

Stationery  and  office  supplies, 685  98 

Telephone  and  telegraph, 483  78 

Travel, 799  79 

Sundries, 11  03 

Freight, 23  61 

Food:  — 

Flour $5,546  55 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc.,          .:....  1,185  46 

Bread,  crackers,  etc.,      .        .        .        .        .        .        .  906  31 

Peas  and  beans  (canned  and  dried) 533  17 

Macaroni  and  spaghetti, Ill  45 

Potatoes 1,199  04 

Meat,         .        .       • .        .  3,973  12 

Fish  (fresh,  cured  and  canned),     .....  941  01 

Butterine,  etc., "  81  00 

Peanut  butter, .  145  14 

Cheese, 201  34 

Coffee 729  98 

Tea, 234  12 


$52,035  73 


1,200  00 


2,240  13 


Amounts  carried  forward,    . 


$15,787  69       $55,475  86 
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Amounts  brought  forward, $15,787  69       $55,475  86 

Food  —  Con. 

Cocoa 387  81 

Egg  powders,  etc 127  50 

Sugar  (cane), 2,941  40 

Fruit  (fresh) 202  40 

Fruit  (dried  and  preserved), 682  33 

Lard  and  substitutes 1,738  67 

Molasses  and  syrups, 468  44 

Vegetables  (fresh), 29  21 

Seasonings  and  condiments 485  75 

Yeast,  baking  powder,  etc., 352  85 

Sundry  foods, 327  53 

Freight, 461  94 

— — —  23,993  52 

Clothing  and  materials :  — 

Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers $6,035  93 

Clothing  (outer) 63  50 

Clothing  (under) .  2,771  38 

Dry  goods  for  clothing, 3,257  59 

Hats  and  caps, 75  00 

Leather  and  shoe  findings .  383  54 

Socks  and  smallwares, 1,542  58 

Sundries 3  00 

Freight 183  09 

14,315  61 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies :  — 

Beds,  bedding,  etc., $3,396  10 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc., 612  69 

Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc.,         ....  804  94 

Dry  goods  and  smallwares, 347  83 

Electric  lamps, 505  50 

Fire  hose  and  extinguishers, 366  00 

Furniture,  upholstery,  etc.,    .        .        .        .        .        .  237  86 

Kitchen  and  household  wares, 2,61118 

Laundry  supplies  and  materials 1,342  00 

Lavatory  supplies  and  disinfectants 201  88 

Table  linen,  paper  napkins,  towels,  etc.,     .        .        .  829  00 

Sundries 143  70 

Freight 199  81 

11,598  49 

Medical  and  general  care:  — 

Books,  periodicals,  etc.,          .        .        .        .        .        .  $111  51 

Entertainments,  games,  etc., 237  65 

Manual  training  supplies, 406  53 

Medicines  (supplies  and  apparatus),    ....  665  32 

Medical  attendance  (extra), 180  52 

Return  of  runaways .        .  665  08 

School  books  and  supplies, 98  45 

Sundries, .        .        .  329  31 

Freight 33  54 

2,727  91 

Amount  carried  forward $108,111  39 
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Amount  brought  forward .  .        .        .      $108,111  39 

Heat,  light  and  power:  — 

Coal  (bituminous) $3,843  19 

Freight  and  cartage, 2,930  01 

Coal  (anthracite) 1,534  45 

Freight  and  cartage, 674  11 

Electricity 2,097  03 

Oil 152  64 

Operating  supplies  for  boilers  and  engines,         .        .  86  54 

11,317  97 

Farm :  — 

Bedding  materials, $141  01 

Blacksmithing  and  supplies, 169  67 

Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs, 317  32 

Dairy  equipment  and  supplies, 163  84 

Fertilizers, 1,676  35 

Grain,  etc., .  9,134  96 

Hay 732  01 

Harnesses  and  repairs 160  71 

Other  live  stock, 31  65 

Rent,          .        .        .        . 45  00 

Spraying  materials, 186  57 

Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc.',       ....  1,396  84 

Trees,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 1,192  37 

Veterinary  services,  supplies,  etc.,        ....  211  21 

Sundries,                    k 386  51 

Freight, 330  54 

16,276  56 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds:  — 

Automobile  repairs  and  supplies,          ....  $573  13 

Blacksmithing  and  supplies, 25  15 

Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs 80  62 

Fertilizers •       .        .        .  100  00 

Grain,        ...........  900  00 

Hay, 391  65        " 

Stable  supplies,        .        . 64  35 

Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc.,       ....  86  75 

Trees,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 398  68 

Sundries, 4  50 

Freight, 10  17 

2,635  00 

Repairs,  ordinary:  — 

Cement,  lime,  crushed  stone,  etc.,        ....  $263  65 

Electrical  work  and  supplies, 1,556  48 

Hardware,  iron,  steel,  etc, 732  03 

Lumber,  etc.  (including  finished  products),        .        .  2,139  12 

Paint,  oil,  glass,  etc 817  18 

Plumbing  and  supplies, 490  68 

Roofing  and  materials, 208  63 

Steam  fittings  and  supplies, 1,244  26 

Tools,  machines,  etc., 453  64 

Boilers,  repairs 329  32 

Sundries 127  24 

Freight 284  94 

8,647  17 


Amount  carried  forward, $146,988  09 
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Amount  brought  forward $146,988  09 

Repairs  and  renewals: 

Replacements,  electrical, $958  60 

Replacements,  Cottage  No.  6 1,200  00 

Replacements,  telephone, 656  50 

Water  pipe  and  hydrants, 57  35 

Cow  barn 985  81 

Laundry  machinery 4,170  00 

Freight 53  81 

8,082  07 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance, $155,070  16 

Special  Appropriations. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1919, $14,623  40 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  below),         .      $12,888  62 
Reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth,       ...  82 

12-889  44 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1920,  carried  to  next  year,  ....  $1,733  96 

Resources  and  Liabilities. 

Resources. 

Cash  on  hand, $659  39 

November  cash  vouchers  (paid  from  advance  money), 

account  maintenance, .  3,340  61 

Due  from  treasury  of  Commonwealth  from  available 

appropriation  account  November,  1920,  schedule,    .        16,639  33 

$20,639  33 

Liabilities. 
Schedule  of  November  bills $20,639  33 

Per  Capita. 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  221.16. 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $155,070.16. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $13,482. 
Receipt  from  sales,  $768.29. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0668. 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $115.52. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.01. 
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VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
Nov.  30,  1920. 


Real  Estate. 


Land. 


40  acres  school  grounds,  at  $75, 
157  acres  tillage,  at  $30, 
116  acres  mowing,  at  $54, 

30  acres  of  orchard,  at  $40, 
129  acres  pasture,  at  $20,  . 
189  acres  woodland,  at  $20, 
229  acres  woodland,  at  $20, 
Sidewalks,       .... 


Buildings. 


(inmates),  . 

(inmates),  . 

(inmates),  . 

(inmates),  . 

(inmates),  . 

(inmates),  . 

(inmates),  . 

(inmates),  . 

(inmates),  . 
ition  building, 


Cottage  No.  1 

Cottage  No.  2 

Cottage  No.  3 

Cottage  No.  4 

Cottage  No.  5 

Cottage  No.  6 

Cottage  No.  7 

Cottage  No. 

Cottage  No.  9 

Old  administrat 

Central  building,   .... 

Infirmary,       .        .        . 

Old  chapel  building, 

Kitchen  and  laundry  building,    . 

Industrial  building, 

Warehouse, 

Old  evaporation  building,    . 

Shaker  cottage  (being  remodeled), 

Old  shop  building  and  sheds, 

Brick  shop  (storage),    . 

Cow  barn  and  shed, 

Horse  barn, 


$3,000  00 
4,710  00 
6,264  00 
1,200  00 
2,580  00 
3,780  00 
2,290  00 
1,500  00 


$12,000  00 

6,000  00 

5,000  00 

13,700  00 

13,700  00 

6,500  00 

15,274  00 

18,200  00 

33,000  00 

10,000  00 

97,700  00 

1,500  00 

2,000  00 

4,500  00 

21,500  00 

18,000  00 

500  00 

2,500  00 

1,000  00 

200  00 

13,743  00 

1,200  00 


$25,324  00 


Amounts  carried  forward, 


$297,717  00  $25,324  00 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 


,717  00     $25,324  00 


Farmer's  house  (employees),       ....  1,000  00 

House  with  brick  basement  (three-tenement),  1,700  00 

Stone  house,  .       .      • 1,000  00 

Wagon  house, 1,500  00 

Workman's  house,  south  meadow,     .        .        .  1,200  00 

Piggery, 1,200  00 

Dairy  house, 1,200  00 

Small  tool  house, .  100  00 

Corn  house,    ........  100  00 

North  woodshed,  .       .       .       .       .       .       .  300  00 

North  tool  shed, 700  00 

Three  silos, 550  00 

Two  henhouses, 800  00 

Brooder  house, 1,000  00 

Ice  house, 500  00 

Ice  house  and  refrigerator,  .       .       .       .       .  1,489  00 

Work  shed,     ........  1,250  00 

Transformer  house  (heat,  light  and  power),     .  200  00 

Water  system  (cost), 23,031  79 

Sewerage  system  (cost), 5,918  32 

Telephone  system, 1,500  00 

Electrical  distributing  system,    ....  1,800  00 

Equipment  for  heat,  light  and  power,       .        .  500  00 


346,256  11 


Total  real  estate,  .  $371,580  11 


Personal  Property. 


Personal  property, 


105,131  94 


Total  valuation  of  property, $476,712  05 
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STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 


Number  in  the  Institution. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year, 

250 

- 

250 

Number  received  during  the  year, 

381 

- 

381 

Number  passing  out  of  the  institution  during  the  year, 

3991 

- 

399i 

232 

- 

232 

Daily  average  attendance  (i.e.,  number  of  inmates  actually 

present)  during  the  year. 
Number  of  individuals  actually  represented, 

221.16 
585 

- 

221.16 

585 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year 
(monthly). 

41.62 

14.90 

56.52 

1  Also  26  absent  without  leave. 


Number  in  Care  of  Parole  Branch. 
Number  on  visiting  list  of  Parole  Branch  Nov.  30,  1919,  ...       809 
Paroled  during  year  1920, 255 


1,064 
235 

829 
20 


Became  of  age,  died,  honorably  discharged,  etc., 

Number  on  visiting  list  Nov.  30,  1920,         .... 
Net  gain, 

Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 
Current  expenses :  — 

1.  Salaries  and  wages, $52,035  73 

2.  Clothing, 14,315  61 

3.  Subsistence, ■    23,993  52 

4.  Ordinary  repairs, 16,729  24 

5.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses,    ....  47,996  06 


Total  for  institution, $155,070  16 
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Expenditures  for  Parole  Branch. 
These  expenditures  paid  from  appropriation  for  parole  work,  John  J. 
Smith,  Superintendent.     (See  page  80.) 

Notes  on  current  expenses :  — 

1.  Salaries  and  wages  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  or  directors, 

if  any. 

2.  Clothing  includes  shoes,  and  also  materials  for  clothing  and  shoes  if 

they  are  manufactured  in  the  institution. 

3.  Ordinary  repairs  include  all  of  those  which  simply  maintain  the 

building  in  condition,  without  adding  to  them.  Any  repairs 
which  are  of  the  nature  of  additions  should,  be  classed  with  per- 
manent improvements. 

4.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses  include  everything  not  other- 

wise provided  for,  e.g.,  furniture,  bedding,  laundry  supplies, 
medicines,  engineer's  supplies,  postage,  freight,  farm  expenses,  etc. 

Executive  head  of  the  institution  (superintendent) :  George  P.  Campbell. 
Executive  head  of  Parole  Branch :  John  J.  Smith. 
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BOYS   PAROLE   BRANCH. 


John  J.  Smith,  Superintendent. 


This  report  covers  the  work  of  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
at  Westborough  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Shirley. 

On  Nov.  30,  1920,  the  total  number  of  boys  on  parole  from 
both  schools  was  2,514,  an  increase  of  61  boys  over  the  previous 
year. 

During  the  year  12,702  visits  were  made  to  boys  on  parole. 
Of  these  visits,  9,203  were  made  to  boys  on  parole  from  the 
Lyman  School,  and  3,499  to  boys  on  parole  from  the  Industrial 
School  for  Boys.  There  were  1,327  investigations  of  boys' 
homes,  and  125  investigations  of  proposed  foster  homes. 

Statistics  concerning  the  work  of  the  department  are  con- 
tained in  the  accompanying  tables. 

.  On  June  1  Mr.  Walter  A.  Wheeler,  who  had  been  superin- 
tendent for  twenty-five  years,  retired  on  account  of  the  age 
limitation.  After  having  served  faithfully  for  such  a  long 
period,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  Mr.  Wheeler  carried  with 
him  the  best  wishes  of  every  person  connected  with  the  de- 
partment, and  I  am  sure  also  the  very  best  wishes  of  every 
boy  with  whom  he  had  ever  been  associated  as  superintendent. 
There  is  probably  no  other  individual  in  the  entire  State  who 
has  done  more  for  the  unfortunate  youths  of  this  Common- 
wealth than  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  this  fact  is  recognized  by  all 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  his  work.  The  vacancy 
caused  by  his  resignation  was  filled  by  the  promotion  of 
John  J.  Smith,  the  assistant  superintendent,  to  his  position. 
Mr.  Smith  had  been  a  visitor  in  the  department  for  six  and 
one-half  years,  and  for  a  little  more  than  a  year  has  been 
assistant  superintendent.  His  love  for  the  boys,  his  ability 
to  get  the  boy's  point  of  view,  and  his  years  of  experience 
with  all  sorts  of  boys  well  fit  him  to  take  up  the  many  problems 
which  the  superintendent  of  this  department  must  solve. 
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Two  new  visitors  were  appointed  during  the  month  of 
August,  —  Mr.  C.  F.  Gilmore  on  August  1,  and  Mr.  John 
Simpson  on  August  24,  to  handle  the  increasing  work.  The 
work  of  the  new  visitors  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  they 
are  taking  an  active  interest  in  their  work. 

Statistics. 

A  glance  at  the  statistical  tables  which  follow  will  show  that 
during  the  year  only  353  boys  were  returned  to  Lyman  School, 
as  compared  with  471  during  the  previous  year.  This  was 
brought  about  by  several  factors,  but  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  was  the  ease  with  which  work  could  be  obtained 
for  these  boys.  It  was  not  necessary  for  any  boy  to  be  idle 
for  any  length  of  time  during  the  entire  year  on  account  of 
business  conditions,  and  with  plenty  of  work  to  do  boys  found 
less  time  to  get  into  trouble.  Another  added  factor  was  that 
the  visitors  were  using  every  possible  effort  to  keep  boys  at  their 
work,  and  were  not  returning  them  until*  it  became  absolutely 
necessary.  The  same  conditions  hold  true  in  the  case  of  boys 
on  parole  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  the  figures 
showing  86  boys  returned  for  the  year,  as  compared  with  95 
boys  during  the  previous  year. 

Roughly  speaking,  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  boys  on  parole 
from  the  Lyman  School  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
were  doing  well  at  the  time  of  the  last  report.  This  indicates 
that  the  good  work  done  in  preparing  the  boys  for  parole, 
as  well  as  the  more  intensive  work  done  by  the  visitors,  have 
been  large  factors. 

Savings  Accounts. 

There  is  now  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  boys  in  the  care  of 
this  department,  or  who  were  formerly  in  its  care,  approxi- 
mately $16,000,  in  addition  to  the  $2,000  in  Liberty  Bonds. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  conserve  the  earnings  of  our 
wards  for  their  benefit,  and  a  substantial  increase  is  looked 
for  next  year. 

The  experiment  of  having  boys  at  wages  purchase  all  their 
necessary  clothing  through  the  superintendent,  who  is  able  to 
buy  at  wholesale  prices,  is  now  being  tried.    This  saving  ought 
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to  be  considerable.  So  far  the  arrangement  has  been  satis- 
factory, and  it  is  hoped  it  will  prove  even  more  so  in  the 
future. 

Outlook.  ,1 

Present  business  conditions  undoubtedly  have  a  very  bad 
effect  on  our  boys,  and  if  these  conditions  do  not  improve 
materially  within  a  few  months  it  will  be  still  harder  to  keep 
boys  on  the  straight  and  narrow  path.  To  all  those  who  are 
conversant  with  social  welfare  work  it  is  evident  that  idleness 
breeds  mischief,  and  with  enforced  idleness,  mischief  will 
necessarily  follow.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  after  a  few 
months  business  will  again  assume  normal  proportions,  and  the 
boys  will  have  plenty  of  opportunities  for  work. 

The  visitors  and  office  force  have  shown  an  admirable  spirit 
of  working  for  the  best  interests  of  the  department,  and  their 
efforts  are  deeply  appreciated. 
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STATISTICS    CONCERNING    WORK    OF    THE 
PAROLE  BRANCH. 


BOYS 


I.     Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

Table  24.  ■ —  Changes  in  number  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  parole  during 

year  ending  Nov.  30,  1920. 
Total  number  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  parole  at  end  of  year  1919,    1,644 
Number  of  boys  paroled  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1920,      .        .       629 

Boys  on  visiting  list  during  the  year  1920,    .....    2,273 

Number  of  boys  returned  to  school  during  year  ending  Nov. 

30,  1920, 353 

Became  of  age  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1920,  .  .  .  161 
Boys  committed  to  Industrial  School  during  the  year,  .  .16 
Boys  committed  to  Massachusetts  Reformatory  during  the  year,     12 

Boys  died  during  the  year, .11 

Honorably  discharged  from  custody  during  the  year,         .        .     35 

588 

Number  of  boys  on  parole  Nov.  30,  1920, 1,685 

Net  gain, 41 


Table  25.  —  Occupations  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  parole  Nov.  SO,  1920. 


Number. 

Per  Cent 

232 

13.76 

122 

7.24 

88 

5.22 

267 

15.81 

140 

8.32 

102 

6.04 

120 

7.12 

10 

.59 

49 

2.91 

In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines, 
Out  of  State  and  occupation  unknown, 
At  board  attending  school, 
Attending  "school  not  boarded,   . 

Employed  on  farms '        . 

In  mills  (textile) 

In  other  mills  and  factories, 

Recently  released 

Idle 
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Table  25.  —  Occupations  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  -parole  Nov.  SO,  1920 

■ —  Concluded. 


Number. 

Per  Cent. 

61 

3.63 

26 

1.54 

61 

3.63 

61 

3.63 

16 

.94 

2 

.12 

71 

4.21 

80 

4.74 

13 

.77 

1 

.07 

2 

.12 

40 

2.38 

121 

7.18 

Classed  as  laborers 

In  machine  shops,       .... 

In  shoe  shops, 

Clerks  and  in  stores,   .... 
In  institutions,    ..... 

Ill 

Occupations  unknown, 

Whereabouts  and  occupation  unknown, 

In  printing  plants,      .... 

College, 

Canadian  Army,  .         . 

Messengers  and  doing  errands,    . 
In  16  different  occupations, 


1,685 


The  records  of  the  above  1,685  boys  show  that  at  the  time 
of  the  last  report  1,418,  or  84  per  cent,  were  doing  well;  49, 
or  3  per  cent,  were  doing  fairly  well;  16,  or  1  per  cent,  were 
doing  badly;  out  of  State  and  occupation  unknown,  122,  or 
7  per  cent;  and  the  whereabouts  and  conduct  of  80,  or  5  per 
cent,  were  unknown.  During  the  year  just  closed  16  boys 
whose  parents  were  dead  or  not  able  to  care  for  them  were 
sent  to  other  relatives. 

Table  26.  —  Placing s  of  boys  paroled  from  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1920. 

To  court, 2 

Number  of  boys  paroled  to  their  own  homes  or  with  relatives,         .  356 

Number  of  boys  paroled  to  others, •  .  148 

Number  of  boys  paroled  on  own  responsibility, 1 

Number  of  boys  paroled  and  boarded  out,  .        .        .        .        .        .  122 

Total  number  paroled  within  the  year  and  becoming  subjects 

of  visitation, 629 


Number  of  individuals  at  board  Nov.  30,  1920, 
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Table  27.  —  Number  of  boys  returned  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  from 
parole  during  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1920. 

For  violation  of  parole, 350 

For  relocation  and  other  purposes, 3 

Total  of  returns, 353 


Table  28.  —  Occupations  of  all  boys  who  have  been  in  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  who  have  become  of  age  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1920. 


In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines, 
In  machine  shops,       ..... 

In  textile  mills 

In  different  occupations,     .... 

Occupations  unknown 

Out  of  State 

Whereabouts  unknown 

Ill 

In  factories, 

Canadian  Army, 

Laborers,     ....... 


100.00 


Table  29.  —  Conduct  of  all  boys  who  have  been  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
who  became  of  age  during  year  ending  Nov.  80,  1920. 


Doing  well,  .... 

Doing  fairly  well, 
Doing  badly,       .... 
Out  of  State  and  conduct  unknown, 
Whereabouts  unknown, 


100.00 
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Table  30.  —  Status  Nov.  30,  1920,  of  all  boys  who  had  been  committed  to 
Lyman  School  and  who  were  still  in  the  custody  of  Trustees  of  Massa- 
chusetts Training  Schods. 

In  the  United  States  Army 99 

In  the  United  States  Navy, 115 

In  the  United  States  Marines, 18 

On  parole  to  parents, 850 

On  parole  to  others, 79 

On  parole  on  own  responsibility, 52 

On  parole  at  board, 88 

On  parole  out  of  the  State, 122 

On  parole  to  other  relatives, .       .51 

Left  home  or  place,  whereabouts  unknown :  — 

(a)  This  year, 80 

(6)  Previously, 129 

209 

Canadian  Army, 2 

Outside  the  school, 1,685 


II.     Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

Table  31.  —  Changes  in  number  of  Industrial  School  boys  on  parole  during 
year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1920. 

Total  number  of  Industrial  School  boys  on  parole  at  end  of  year 

1919, 809 

Number  of  boys  paroled, 255 

Number  of  boys  on  visiting  list, .    1,064 

Number  of  boys  returned  to  Industrial  School,    .        .       .       .     86 

Became  of  age, 113 

Committed  to  Massachusetts  Reformatory,         .       .       .        .17 

Honorably  discharged  from  custody, 18 

Number  of  boys  died, 1 

235 

Number  of  boys  on  parole  from  Industrial  School  on  Nov.  30,  1920,      829 
Net  gain  to  department, 20 
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Table  32.  —  Occupations  of  boys  on  parole  from  Industrial  School  for 

Boys  Nov.  80, 1920. 


Number. 

Per  Cent. 

210 

25.34 

20 

2.42 

29 

3.50 

19 

2.30 

69 

8.32 

19 

2.30 

38 

4.58 

10 

1.21 

83 

10.01 

22 

2.65 

38 

4.58 

53 

6.40 

31 

3.73 

42 

5.06 

69 

8.32 

16 

1.92 

4 

.48 

55 

6.64 

2 

.24 

In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines, 

Machinists, 

Employed  on  farms,   .         .         .    '     . 

Doing  odd  jobs 

In  textile  mills 

In  shoe  shops 

Classed  as  laborers,     ..... 

Clerks  and  working  in  stores,     . 

Other  factories,    ...... 

Recently  released, 

Teamsters,  .         .         .         .         . 

In  20  different  occupations, 

In  institutions 

Occupations  unknown,        .... 

Out  of  State 

Idle, 

In  college  and  school,  .  .  .  . 
Whereabouts  and  occupation  unknown,  . 
Printing, 


829 


100.00 


The  reports  on  the  above-mentioned  829  boys  show  that  at 
the  time  of  the  last  report  685,  or  82  per  cent,  were  doing 
well;  58,  or  7  per  cent,  were  doing  fairly  well;  31,  or  4  per 
cent,  were  doing  badly;    55,  or  7  per  cent,  were  unknown. 
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Table  33.  —  Occupations  of  boys  who  had  been  in  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  and  who  became  of  age  during  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1920. 


Per  Cent. 


Whereabouts  unknown,  .... 
In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines, 

Teamsters 

Employed  on  farms, 

In  shoe  shops 

In  textile  mills  and  other  mills  and  factories, 
Classed  as  laborers,     ..... 

Machine  shops, 

Out  of  State,       ....... 

Occupations  unknown,        .... 

Odd  jobs, 

In  other  institutions,  .... 
Canadian  Army,  ..... 
Idle 


100.00 


Table  34.  —  Conduct  of  all  boys  who  had  been  in  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  and  who  became  of  age  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1920. 


Number. 

Per  Cent. 

90 

79.64 

4 

3.53 

8 

7.07 

6 

5.32 

5 

4.44 

113 

100.00 

Doing  well, 
Doing  fairly  well, 
Doing  badly, 
Conduct  unknown, 
Whereabouts  unknown, 


There  were  86  boys  returned  to  the  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  for  violation  of  their  parole  during  the  year  ending 
Nov.  30,  1920. 
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III.     Financial  Statement. 

Table  35.  ■ —  Expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  boys  from  the 
Lyman  and  Industrial  Schools  for  Boys,  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1920. 
Salaries :  — 

Superintendent, $2,195  00 

Visitors, 19,101  95 

Clerks,      . 3,255  53 

$24,552  48 

Travel,  visitors  and  boys :  — 

Travel  of  visitors, '  $6,797  75 

Carriage  hire  for  visitors,  and  use  of  visitors'  own 

auto, .  2,509  85 

Telephone  and  telegraph, 1,254  72    . 

Travel  for  boys, 2,600  57 

Carriage  hire  for  boys, 667  27 

Return  of  runaways  and  sundries,       .        .        .  204  91 

14,035  07 

Office  expenses :  — 

Postage,    .       .  * .  $554  86 

Printing, 278  13 

Stationery, 393  20 

Telephone  and  telegraph, 264  76 

Sundries, '         365  23 

1,856  18 

Boys  boarded  out :  — 

Board, $13,076  66 

Clothing, 11,111  51 

Medical  attendance  (doctors,  dentists  and  hos- 
pital care), 744  34 

24,932  51 

Instruction  in  public  schools  of  boys  boarded  out,    .       .       .    .    1,773  03 

Total  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  boys 

from  the  Lyman  and  Industrial  Schools  for  boys,         .    $67,149  27 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


Catharine  M.  Campbell,  Superintendent. 


Mrs.  A.  F.  Everall,  who  had  been  superintendent  for  ten 
years,  resigned  in  June  of  the  present  year  to  make  her  perma- 
nent home  in  the  West.  During  the  period  of  her  service  she 
had  given  her  best  to  the  State  and  to  the  girls  who  were 
under  her  care.  Under  her  administration  many  efficient  and 
progressive  steps  were  taken  in  the  training  of  the  girls  and 
the  physical  improvement  of  the  institution.  Through  her 
insistence  the  new  central  school  building  was  erected,  and  a 
thorough  academic  course  instituted.  The  parole  cottage  was 
established,  whereby  the  girls  were  given  an  opportunity  for 
self-government  and  greater  responsibility  and  freedom  during 
their  last  few  months  in  the  school,  thereby  lessening  the 
change  from  the  institution  to  their  re-establishment  in  the 
community. 

Number  in  the  School. 

The  following  figures  may  be  of  interest.  On  Dec.  1,  1919? 
there. were  enrolled  in  the  school  356  girls.  During  the  year 
118  new  girls  have  been  committed  to  the  school.  Two  hundred 
and  ten  girls  were  placed  during  the  year,  and  46  returned  to 
the  school  for  violation  of  their  parole.  The  average  daily 
attendance  has  been  334. 

The  Academic  Work. 

The  academic  school  year,  1919-20,  has  been  very  satis- 
factory, there  having  been  fewer  interruptions  of  the  routine 
than  in  preceding  years.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  minor 
changes,  the  plan  and  execution  of  work  at  the  school  have 
been  the  same  as  in  previous  years. 

On  enrollment  for  her  academic  work  at  the  central  school 
building,  the  girl  is  given  daily  one-half  day  of  academic 
work,  the  other  half  day  of  hand  work.     All  grades,  beginning 
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with  the  third  and  continuing  through  the  first  year  of  high, 
are  provided.  The  first  year  of  high  school  takes  the  form  of 
an  elementary  commercial  course  and  includes  typewriting 
and  bookkeeping.  Although  the  course  of  study  follows  sub- 
stantially along  the  lines  prescribed  by  the  public  schools,  yet 
in  planning  the  academic  work  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  our 
girls  are  in  our  care  a  very  short  time;  that  they  are  ignorant 
of  many  of  the  everyday  things  of  life;  and  that  the  majority 
do  not  receive  further  school  training,  but  go  out  to  earn  their 
living  by  housework  or  otherwise,  and  for  the  most  part  marry 
young  and  establish  homes  of  their  own.  The  work  must, 
therefore,  be  simple  and  direct,  and  of  practical  value  to  the 
girl.  At  the  same  time  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  create  an 
interest  in  wholesome  things  and  give  a  broader  view  of  life. 
If  the  girl  can  be  convinced  of  the  value  of  a  good  education, 
and  if  a  desire  can  be  created  for  further  self-improvement, 
much  has  been  accomplished. 

To  add  incentive  to  progress,  grades  are  subdivided  and  three 
promotions  a  year  offered.  This  is  of  advantage  both  to  slow 
pupils  and  to  the  brighter  ones.  Slow  pupils  who  fail  the 
first  time  realize  there  are  still  two  chances  for  promotion 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  are,  therefore,  not  so  easily 
discouraged.  Girls  who  have  simply  forgotten  work  they 
have  already  been  over,  pick  up  the  threads  again  and  advance 
rapidly.  Regular  requirements  are  supplemented  by  physical 
training,  music  and  drawing,  all  of  which  we  feel  to  be  of  great 
value  to  our  girls. 

The  New  Girl. 

The  new  girl  is  given  her  school  work  in  the  receiving 
cottage  for  three  months,  and  thereby  a  threefold  purpose  is 
accomplished,  ■ —  she  is  built  up  physically  during  this  period; 
she  is  tested  as  to  actual  ability;  she  is  taught  that  her  training 
in  the  school  is  intended  to  open  the  door  of  opportunity  for 
her,  and  therefore  when  transferred  to  a  cottage  for  permanent 
residence  she  no  longer  has  the  antagonistic  attitude  towards 
the  school  and  its  work  which  frequently  exists  on  her  entrance 
to  the  institution.  While  in  the  receiving  cottage  she  is  also 
trained  in  sewing,  so  that  when  she  enters  the  class  known  as 
Sewing  I,  she  is  able  to  make  practical  use  of  this  knowledge. 
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The  Returned  Girl. 
Girls  who  have  been  returned  to  the  school  for  misbehavior 
or  who  have  failed  to  make  good  in  the  community  are  now 
placed  in  a  cottage  by  themselves.  They  are  accorded  fewer 
privileges  than  the  girls  in  training,  and  with  the  exception  of 
attendance  at  religious  services  are  kept  apart  from  them. 
There  is  a  sewing  class  for  the  returned  girls  as  in  former  years, 
and  in  addition  to  this  class  they  may  be  called  upon  to  do 
other  work  when  needed,  and  as  a  consequence  the  school 
classes  of  girls  in  training  are  not  so  frequently  interrupted. 

The  Backward  Girl. 
Special  provision  is  made  for  girls  who  grade  very  low  on 
entrance  to  the  institution.  If,  after  individual  instruction, 
they  show  little  promise  of  mental  development  they  are  placed 
in  a  special  cottage  where  two  teachers  devote  their  time  to  the 
training  of  these  girls.  If  the  girl  proves  to  be  of  sufficiently 
low  type,  commitment  to  a  school  for  defectives  is  recom- 
mended, or,  if  this  is  not  possible  because  of  lack  of  accom- 
modations there,  a  long  course  of  training  in  this  cottage  is 
substituted.  The  presence  of  such  girls  in  an  institution  which 
stands  as  a  training  school  is,  of  course,  a  detriment  to  the 
school. 

The  Younger  Girl. 

Many  of  the  younger  girls  who  seem  capable  of  adjusting 
themselves  to  conditions  existing  in  the  average  family  are, 
after  a  short  course  of  training  in  the  school,  recommended 
to  the  parole  department  for  placing  in  families  where  there 
are  opportunities  of  attending  the  public  schools.  A  few  of  the 
older  girls  who  show  special  interest  in  school  are  also  given 
this  opportunity. 

General. 

The  sewing  is  graded  from  plain  sewing  to  dressmaking,  and 
a  certain  amount  is  required  of  every  girl.  She  may,  however, 
in  addition  to  this,  take  basketry  or  crocheting. 

The  kitchen  training  is  given  the  girls  in  the  individual 
cottages,  but  a  supplementary  domestic  science  course  is 
given  at  the  school  building. 
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The  increase  in  the  use  of  library  books  has  been  very  en- 
couraging, not  only  books  of  fiction  being  taken,  but  also  much 
non-fiction,  the  latter  being  called  for  largely  in  connection 
with  the  school  work.  Each  girl  selects  from  the  shelves  the 
book  she  wishes.  These  books,  one  fiction  and  one  non-fiction, 
are  kept  one  or  two  weeks,  as  the  girl  desires. 

Entertainments  . 

The  exhibition  in  June,  which  has  come  to  be  an  annual 
event,  was  conducted  on  somewhat  different  lines  this  year. 

The  entertainment  consisted  of  an  "Illustrated  Magazine," 
made  up  of  songs,  tableaux  and  dancesy  and  including  a  brief 
play,  all  of  which  were  based  on  the  life  of  the  girls  in  the 
institution,  and  presented  with  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
public  in  an  interesting  way  what  we  are  doing  at  the  In- 
dustrial School  for  Girls. 

Health. 

The  health  of  the  institution  for  the  year  has  been  good, 
with  the  exception  of  the  usual  incidental  illnesses.  Con- 
tinued medical  treatment  has  been  given  for  specific  diseases 
at  the  infirmary. 

Improvements. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  improvements  have  been  made. 
The  building  used  as  a  repair  shop  by  the  carpenter  has  been 
remodeled  into  a  three-room  cottage,  and  is  occupied  by  the 
foreman  of  the  farm.  A  vegetable  cellar,  connected  with  the 
storehouse,  has  been  completed.  New  stanchions,  a  manger 
and  a  new  cement  floor  have  been  installed  in  the  cow  barn. 
A  cement  platform  has  been  added  to  the  storehouse.  Some 
cement  walks  have  been  built.  The  farmhouse  has  been 
remodeled,  a  wing  added,  and  a  new  steam-heating  system 
installed.  Hot  water  and  heating  pipes  have  been  covered 
for  the  purpose  of  conservation  of  fuel.  The  introduction  of 
an  electrical  equipment,  consisting  of  a  washing  machine,  a 
dryer  and  an  ironer,  has  materially  lessened  the  work  in  the 
laundry  at  Bolton  Cottage. 
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Need  of  a  New  Cottage. 
The  accommodations  at  the  school  provide  single  rooms  for 
only  268  girls.  The  daily  aArerage  during  the  year  has  been 
334.  This  necessitates  many  girls  sleeping  in  dormitories, 
where  it  is  hard  to  maintain  discipline  and  train  the  girls  in 
accordance  with  the  standards  of  the  American  home.  A  new 
cottage  is  therefore  very  much  needed. 
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REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN. 

Industrial  School  fob  Girls. 


Dr.  Chester  C.  Beckley,  Supervising  Physician. 


The  following  report  of  the  medical  work  at  the  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1920,  is  respect- 
fully submitted. 

There  has  been  less  sickness  than  in  previous  years.  The 
number  of  admissions  to  the  hospital  has  been  greater  than  in 
some  years,  but  the  average  number  of  days  spent  in  hospital 
by  each  patient  much  less.  Many  girls  with  but  slight  in- 
dispositions have  been  treated,  and  many  new  arrivals  have 
been  isolated  at  the  hospital. 

Infectious  diseases,  especially  acute  respiratory  infections, 
are  frequently  brought  to  the  institution  by  visitors.  During 
the  months  of  February  and  March,  as  there  were  many  cases 
of  influenza  throughout  the  State,  visiting  days  were  omitted 
on  recommendation  of  the  medical  department.  No  influenza 
developed  among  the  inmates  of  the  school.  One  case  of 
measles  resulted  from  contact  with  a  child  who  developed  the 
disease  while  visiting  the  school. 

There  have  been  two  serious  accidents  in  both  of  which 
girls  suffered  fractured  bones.  One  case  of  appendicitis  was 
transferred  to  the  Clinton  Hospital  for  operation. 

Two  girls  have  been  sent  to  the  orthopedic  department  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  treatment  of  deformi- 
ties and  disabilities  resulting  from  injuries  received  before 
commitment. 

As  a  result  of  more  active  treatment  of  girls  infected  with 
syphilis  during  the  past  two  years  the  segregation  of  these 
cases  has  been  discontinued. 

Dr.    Louise  L.  MacLean  has  served   as  resident  physician, 
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Dr.  William  E.  Dolan,  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  specialist,  and 
Dr.  Edward  T.  Fox  as  dentist. 

Miss  Catherine  Kissack,  who  faithfully  served  as  nurse  for 
eight  years,  recently  left  to  take  a  more  desirable  position. 


Summary  of  Work  done. 
Number  of  physician's  visits  to  the  school, 
Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  out-patients,   . 
Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital, 
Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital, 
Average  number  of  out-patients,         .... 
Number  of  new  commitments  examined  by  physician, 
Number  of  returned  girls  examined  by  physician,     . 
Total  number  of  treatments  for  specific  disease, 

Operations,  curetage, 

Cellulitis, 

Fractures,         .        .        . 

Measles, 

Appendicitis, 

Transferred  to  other  hospitals  for  treatment,     . 

Number  pregnant  when  committed 

Number  immunized  against  tetanus,  .... 
Number  given  tuberculin  (glandular  tuberculosis),  . 


235 

4,505 

431 

5 

65 
118 

57 
13,904 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
5 
6 
5 
3 


Report  of  Work  of  Oculist. 

Number  of  visits, 

Number  of  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  examinations  of  new  inmates, 

Number  of  other  inmates  whose  vision  was  tested, 

Number  of  ear  examinations, 

Number  of  nose  examinations, 

Number  of  throat  examinations,  . 

Operations  for  tonsils  and  adenoids, 

Operations  for  adenoids  only, 

Number  of  prescriptions  for  glasses, 

Number  of  new  girls  having  defective  vision, 

Number  of  new  girls  having  defective  hearing, 

Number  of  new  girls  having  enlarged  glands, 


24 
111 
199 
253 
278 
246 

30 
4 

65 

40 
9 

56 


Report  of  Work  of  Dentist. 

Number  of  different  girls  examined, .  414 

Amalgam  fillings, 938 

Cement  fillings, 200 

Enamel  fillings, 246 

Gold  inlay  fillings, 16 
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Gutta-percha  fillings, 31 

Silver  inlay  fillings, 1 

Temporary  fillings,                                 ; 14 

Gold  crowns,    .        . 17 

Full  upper  plates, 2 

Partial  plates, -       11 

Cleansings, 300 

Extractions,      .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  458 

Gas  administrations, 280 

Novocaine  administrations, -.        .        .  145 

Bridge  work,  4  teeth, 1 

Porcelain  crowns, 2 

Richman  crown, 1 
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STATISTICS  CONCERNING  GIRLS. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 


Table  36.  —  Total  number  of  girls  in  custody  of  Trustees,  both  inside  and 

outside  institution. 

In  the  school  Nov.  30,  1919, .       .  357 

Outside  the  school,  either  on  parole,  in  other  institutions  or 
whereabouts  unknown,  Nov.  30,  1919,        .       .        ...        .  396 


Total  number  in  custody  Nov.  30,  1919, 
Committed  during  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1920, 

Attained  majority  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1919, 

Honorably  discharged  during  year, 

In  other  institutions  by  transfer  or  commitment, 

Discharged  (over  age  when  committed), 

Deaths  during  year, 


.  753 
.  118 


14 
21 

1 
1 


871 


121 


Total  in  custody  Nov.  30,  1920, 750 


Table  37.  —  Number  coming  into  and  going  from  Indtistrial  School  for 
Girls  during  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1920. 

In  theschool  Nov.  30,  1919, 357 

Since  committed,       . 118 


Recalled  to  the  school :  — 
For  a  visit  to  the  school, 
From  a  visit  home, 
On  account  of  illness,   . 
From  hospital, 
From  temporary  place, 
For  further  training,     . 
For  larceny,    . 
For  running  away  from  the  school, 
For  running  away  from  place,     . 
For  running  away  from  hospital, 


14 
3 
5 
5 
1 

10 
7 
4 

10 
1 


475 
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Recalled  to  the  school  —  Con. 

For  being  immoral  while  a  runaway, 
While  a  runaway  from  place, 
"While  a  runaway  from  home, 

For  immoral  conduct,  .        .        . 

Because  in  danger  of  immoral  conduct, 


10 


555 


Released  from  the  school :  ■ — 

On  parole  to  parents  and  relatives, 25 

On  parole  to  other  families  for  wages, 137 

On  parole  to  other  families  to  attend  school,  earning  wages,  11 

From  a  visit  to  the  school, 14 

For  a  visit, 4 

Ran  away  from  Industrial  School, 5 

Transferred  to  hospitals,      .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .15 

Transferred  to  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  15 

Transferred  to  the  Reformatory  for  Women,   .        .        .  -      .  5 

To  temporary  place, 1 

On  becoming  of  age, 1 

Discharged  (over  age  when  committed),  .       .    -  .       .       .  1 

Remaining  in  the  school  Nov.  30,  1920,        ..... 

1  Seventy-five  individual  girls  were  returned  during  the  year. 

2  Two  hundred  and  twenty-two  individual  girls  were  released  during  the  year. 


234 


321 
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Table  38.  —  Length  of  stay  in  Industrial  School  for  Girls  of  all  girls  paroled 
for  first  time  during  year  ending  Nov.  80,  1920. 


ii, 

7, 
8, 
4, 
13, 
5, 


Girls  paroled. 


Length  of  Stay. 


Years.      Months. 


3i 
10i 
271 

2 

3 

4 


Girls  paroled. 


Length  of  Stay. 


Years.      Months. 


2 

- 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

5 

2 

6 

2 

7 

2 

8 

2 

9 

2 

10 

2 

11 

3 

- 

3 

1 

3 

2 

3 

5 

3 

6 

3 

10 

3 

11 

4 

- 

4 

3 

4 

11 

5 

3 

Total  number  paroled  for  first  time  during  year,  152;   average  length  of  stay  in  school,  2  years 
and  13  days. 


Days. 
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Table  39.  —  Technical  causes  of  commitments   to  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  during  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1920. 

Delinquent,  .        .        .        .        .        .        . 2 

Delinquent  child, 12 

Fornication, 9 

Idle  and  disorderly, 2 

Idle,  vagrant  and  vicious, 1 

Larceny, 16 

Lewdness,     .       .       . •      .       .  6 

Lewd  and  lascivious, 1 

Lewd  and  lascivious  conduct,   . .  2 

Lewd  person, 1 

Lewd  person  in  speech  and  behavior, 1 

Lewd  and  lascivious  cohabitation, 1 

Lewd  and  lascivious  person, 3 

Lewd  and  lascivious  person  in  speech  and  behavior,     ....  2 

Being  a  runaway,        .  v 6 

Runaway, .       .  3 

Stubborn, 4 

Stubbornness,      -. 15 

Stubborn  child, .        .    -  .        .        .        .25 

Stubborn,  disobedient  child, .1 

Being  a  stubborn,  disobedient  child, 2 

Vagrancy, 1 

Vagrant, - .  1 

Transfer  from  Division  of  Child  Guardianship, 1 

Total  number  committed,         .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .118 


Table  40.  —  Ages  at  time  of  commitment  of  girls  committed  to  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  during  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1920. 

Between  10  and  11  years, 2 

Between  11  and  12  years, 1 

Between  12  and  13  years, .  2 

Between  13  and  14  years,  .       .     ■  .        .       .       .       .       .       .14 

Between  14  and  15  years,  .        .       : 23 

Between  15  and  16  years, 32 

Between  16  and  17  years, 43 

Between  17  and  18  years,  .        .        .        .        .        ....        .        .  1 


Total  number  committed, 118 

Average  age  at  time  of  commitment,  15  years,  4  months  and  1  day. 
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Table  41.  —  Nativity  of  girls  committed  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

during  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1920. 
Born  in  the  United  States,        .       .       .      • .       .       .       .       .       .     101 

Born  in  foreign  countries, 17 

Austria, 1 

Canada, 4 

Finland, - 1 

Italy, 4 

Russia,  . .4 

Portugal, 1 

Greece, 1' 

West  Indies, .        .        .        .1 

Total, 118 


Table  42.  —  Nativity  of  parents  of  girls  committed  to  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1920. 

Both  parents  born  in  the  United  States, 43 

Both  parents  foreign  born, .        .53 

Father  native  born  and  mother  foreign,         .        .        .        .        .        .       12 

Father  foreign  born  and  mother  native, 5 

Mother  native,  father  unknown, 2 

Mother  foreign,  father  unknown,    ' 2 

Nativity  of  both  parents  unknown, 1 


Total, 


118 


Table  43.  —  Occupation  of  girls  at  time  of  commitment  to  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1920. 

In  school, 24 

Housework  at  home, 8 

Housework  at  foster  home, 1 

Housework  for  wages, 1 

Housework  in  institution, 1 

Factory, 12 

MisceUaneous, 4 

Idle, 67 

Total  number  committed, 118 
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Table  44.  —  Educational  progress  and  length  of  time  out  of  school  of  girls 
committed  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls  during  year  ending  Nov.  30, 
1920. 

In  school  when  committed,    .       23 
Out  of  school  less  than  one 

year, 29 

Out  of  school  between  one  and 

two  years,     ....      29 
Out  of  school  between  two  and 

three  years,  .       .       .       .26 
Out  of  school  between  three 
and  four  years,     .       .       .11 


In  high  school  (first  year), 

5 

In  high  school  (second 

year) 

1 

Through  grade  IX,  . 

3 

In  grade  IX, 

6 

In  grade  VIII, 

18 

In  grade  VII, 

22 

In  grade  VI, 

21 

In  grade  V, 

26 

In  grade  IV, 

9 

In  grade  III, 

1 

In  grade  II, 

1 

In     ungraded     and 

specia 

I 

5 

Total  number  committed,    118 


Total  number  committed,    118 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 


I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of 
this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1920:  — 

Cash  Account. 
Balance  Dec.  1,  1919 $1,636  91 

Receipts. 
Institution  Receipts. 
Sales:  — 

Food,  ........  $15  00 

Farm  and  stable :  — 

Cows  and  calves,  ....  348  00 

$363  00 

Miscellaneous  receipts :  — 

Commission  from  Retirement  Board,  ....  13  26 

376  26 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 
Maintenance  appropriations:  — 

Balance  of  1919, $5,906  88 

Approved  schedules  of  1920 148,598  14 

154,505  02 

Special  appropriations, 2,517  71 

Special  funds :  — 

Rogers  book $48  20 

Fay 100  00 

148  20 

Total $159,184  10 

Payments. 
To  treasury  of  Commonwealth:  — 

Institution  receipts .  $376  26 

Refunds  account  of  maintenance,         ....  100  15 

$476  41 

Maintenance  appropriations:  — • 

Balance  November  schedule,  1919,       .     "  .        .        .        $7,732  04 

Eleven  months'  schedules,  1920 147,691  37 

November  advances 608  15 

156,031  56 

Special  appropriations,  approved  schedules,   .         .        .        $2,517  71 
Less  advances,  last  year's  report,         ....  188  25 

2,329  46 

Amount  carried  forward, $158,837  43 
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Amount  brought  forward, $158,837  43 

Special  funds:  — 

Fay, $100  00 

Rogers  book 48  20 

148  20 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1920:  — 

In  bank, $38  30 

In  office 160  17 

198  47 

Total, $159,184  10 

Maintenance. 

Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward $1,652  62 

Appropriation,  current  year 154,150  00 

Total, '  .        .      $155,802  62 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below), 155,672  86 

Balance  held  open  account  work  not  completed  on  heating  sys- 
tem for  Elm  Cottage $129  76 

Analysis  of  Expenses. 
Personal  services:  — 

Catharine  M.  Campbell,  superintendent,    $1,720  83 
Amy  P.  Everall,  former  superintendent,      1,041  65 

$2,762  48 

Medical 3,814  92 

Administration, 4,186  86 

Ward  service  (female), 17,190  02 

Industrial  and  educational  department,      .        .        .        10,551  52 

Repairs 3,471  59 

Farm 11,619  09 

Stable,  garage  and  grounds 787  91 

$54,384  39 

Religious  instruction:  — 

Catholic, $600  00 

Hebrew,     .        .        ...        .    '    .        .■       .        .        .  227  20 

Protestant, 630  4S 

Other 50  00 

1,507  68 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses :  — 

Advertising, $7  82 

Postage, 275  00 

Stationery  and  office  supplies, 536  40 

Telephone  and  telegraph,       ......  290  49 

Travel, 289  06 

Freight, 14  31 

1,413  08 

Food:  — 

Flour, .        .        .        $5,944  06 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc., 1,148  39 

Bread,  crackers,  etc., 133  18 

Amounts  carried  forward,    ......        $7,225  63        $57,305  15 
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Amounts  brought  forward $7,225  63         $57,305  15 

Food  —  Con. 

Peas  and  beans  (canned  and  dried),     ....  635  23 

Macaroni  and  spaghetti 245  57 

Potatoes, 73  60 

Meat 5,864  88 

Fish  (fresh,  cured  and  canned), 1,494  32 

Butter 118  14 

Butterine,  etc., 324  00 

Peanut  butter, 673  67 

Cheese 249  23 

Coffee 426  91 

Coffee  substitutes,           .    ' 95  98 

Tea 70  24 

Cocoa, 112  98 

Eggs  (fresh) ,  storage  and  water  glass,          .        .        .  172  84 

Sugar  (cane), 3,462  21 

Fruit  (fresh), 50  11 

Fruit  (dried  and  preserved) , 231  04 

Lard  and  substitutes, 737  19 

Molasses  and  syrups 446  56 

Vegetables  (canned  and  dried) 134  84 

Seasonings  and  condiments, 566  21 

Yeast,  baking  powder,  etc., 247  21 

Sundry  foods, 69  56 

Freight 509  99 

24,238  14 

Clothing  and  materials:  — 

Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers $2,524  91 

Clothing  (outer) 1,704  68 

Clothing  (under), 960  78 

Dry  goods  for  clothing, 5,205  27 

Hats  and  caps, 159  71 

Leather  and  shoe  findings, 458  22 

Machinery  for  manufacturing, 38  27 

Socks  and  smallwares, 920  96 

Freight,     .                34  89 

12,007  69 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies:  — 

Beds,  bedding,  etc $1,736  90 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc., •   .  466  28 

Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc.,        ....  358  58 

Dry  goods  and  small  wares, 34  89 

Electric  lamps, 91  52 

Furniture,  upholstery,  etc., 1,451  11 

Kitchen  and  household  wares 1,560  41 

Laundry  supplies  and  materials, 2,001  63 

Lavatory  supplies  and  disinfectants,    ....  229  20 

Machinery  for  manufacturing 145  07 

Table  linen,  paper  napkins,  towels,  etc.,     .        .        .  406  60 

Sundries, 357  20 

Freight 126  38 

Store  house  supplies, 56  46 

$9,022  23 


Amount  carried  forward $102,573  21 
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Amount  brought  forward $102,573  21 

Medical  and  general  care:  — 

Books,  periodicals,  etc.,          ........  $79  96 

Entertainments,  games,  etc., 159  09 

Manual  training  supplies 173  51 

Medicines  (supplies  and  apparatus),    ....  1,750  82 

Medical  attendance  (extra), 78  03 

Patients  boarded  out, 37  14 

Return  of  runaways, 40  00 

School  books  and  supplies 290  68 

Flags,  bunting,  etc., 11  88 

Combs  and  toilet  articles,      .        .        .        .        .        .  239  25 

Trunks,  handbags,  etc.,          .        .        .        .        .        .'  568  01 

Girls'  pictures, 27  09 

Freight, 67  71 

Rent  of  room  for  employees,          .        .        .        .        .  12  14 

3,535  31 

Heat,  light  and  power:  — 

Coal  (bituminous),          .......  $2,913  11 

Freight  and  cartage .  4,233  03 

Coal  (anthracite),    .        . 5,939  60 

Freight  and  cartage, 2,736  69 

Wood, 222  03 

Electricity, 1,310  97 

Oil  and  kerosene 173  75 

Operating  supplies  for  boilers  and  engines,         .        .  122  85 

Freight, 5  98 

—  17,658  01 

Farm :  — ■ 

Bedding  materials,  . $350  73 

Blacksmithing  and  supplies,          .....  139  05 

Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs,      .        .        ..       .        .  241  57 

Dairy  equipment  and  supplies,     .        ...        .  116  76 

Fencing  materials, 33  40 

Fertilizers,         .'•■."— 1,308  10 

Grain,  etc 10,374  07 

Hay .  397  55 

Harnesses  and  repairs, 236  89 

Horses,       ..........  375  00 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll),         .        .        .        .                 .  190  75 

Rent  of  pasture,       .        .        . 100  00 

Spraying  materials, 144  79 

Stable  and  barn  supplies,       .        .        .        .        .        .  106  08 

Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc.,       ....  447  82 

Trees,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 697  62 

Veterinary  services,  supplies,  etc.,        ....  58  50 

Freight, 27  98 

Tractor  supplies  and  parts, 72  83 

Poultry  house  supplies,           ......  8  33 

15,427  82 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds :  — 

Automobile  repairs  and  supplies,          ....  $654  08 

Blacksmithing  and  supplies, 57  03 

Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs 116  59 


Amounts  carried  forward,    ......  $827  70      $139,194  35 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 


$827  70     $139,194  35 


Garage,  stable  and  grounds  —  Con. 

Harnesses  and  repairs, 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll),         .        .        .        . 

Spraying  materials, 

Stable  supplies 

Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc., 

Trees,  vines,  seeds,  etc.,         .        .        .        . 

Veterinary 

Repairs,  ordinary :  — 

Brick, 

Cement,  lime,  crushed  stone,  etc., 

Electrical  work  and  supplies, 

Hardware,  iron,  steel,  etc.,     . 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll) , 

Lumber,  etc.  (including  finished  products) , 

Paint,  oil,  glass,  etc., 

Plumbing  and  supplies, 

Roofing  and  materials, 

Steam  fittings  and  supplies 

Tools,  machines,  etc. 

Boilers,  repairs, 

Engines,  repairs, 

Freight 


Repairs  and  renewals :  — 

Heating  system,  Elm  Cottage, 

Telephone  to  Bolton  Cottage, 

Plumbing  and  renewals, 

Furnace  and  heater  sections, 

Stanchions  and  mangers, 

Remodeling  carpenter  shop  to  tenement, 

Laundry  equipment  at  Bolton  Cottage, 

Completing  vegetable  cellar, 

Pipe  covering 


11 

35 

133 

67 

46 

00 

49 

72 

38 

53 

18 

52 

2 

50 

$163 

60 

278 

36 

686 

58 

615 

87 

624 

38 

2,986 

25 

992 

92 

991 

52 

155 

39 

303 

31 

82 

17 

441 

84 

90 

67 

95 

96 

$728  03 

110 

80 

520 

40 

320 

20 

1,215 

20 

672 

35 

884 

31 

490 

24 

1,920 

08 

1,127  99 


8,508  82 


6,841  70 


Total  expenses  for  maintenance, $155,672  86 


Special  Appropriations. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1919, 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  annexed), 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1920,  carried  to  next  year, 

Special  Appropriations. 


$2,517  71 
2,517  71 


Object. 

Act  or  Resolve. 

Whole 
Amount. 

Expended 

during  Fiscal 

Year. 

Total 
expended 
to  Date. 

Balance 
at  End  of 

Year. 

Vegetable  cellar, 

Spec.  Acts  1919,  chap.  153, 

$5,000  00 

$2,517  71 

85,000  00 

- 

85,000  00 

$2,517  71 

$5,000  00 

- 
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Resources  and  Liabilities. 

Resources. 

Cash  on  hand, $198  47 

November  cash  vouchers  (paid  from  advance  money) :  — 
Account  of  maintenance,        .        .        .  $596  69 

Refund  returned  to  treasurer,       .        .  11  46 

608  15 


Due  from  treasury  of  Commonwealth  from  available 

appropriation  account  November,  1920,  schedule,     .  7,174  87 

$7,981  49 

Liabilities. 
Account  schedule  of  November  bills  approved  in  December,      .        .  $7,174  87 

Account  schedule  of  November  bills  approved  in  November  but  not 

paid 806  62 


$7,981  49 
Per  Capita. 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  334.52. 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $155,672.86. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $8.9492. 
Receipt  from  sales,  $363. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0209. 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $13.26. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.00076. 
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VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
Nov.  30,  1920. 


Real  Estate. 

Land. 
176  acres  (Lancaster  farm), 

7  acres  woodland, 
33  acres  (Bolton), 
12  acres  (Broderick  lot),    . 
30  acres  woodland  (Hamilton  lot), 
10  acres  woodland, 
Water  works,  reservoir  and  land, 
Sewer  systems,      .... 


Buildings. 


Storehouse,     . 
Hospital, 
Chapel,    . 
Putnam  cottage,    . 
Fisher  cottage, 
Richardson  cottage, 
Rogers  cottage, 
Fay  cottage,  . 
Mary  Lamb  cottage, 
Elm  cottage,  . 
Farmhouse,     . 
Bolton  cottage, 
Honor  cottage, 
Pines  cottage, 
Dairy,      . 
Large  barn,    . 
Bolton  farm  buildings, 
Holden  shops, 
Hose  house,    . 
Piggery,  . 
Silo,         .       .       . 


$9,200  00 

400  00 

2,835  00 

1,000  00 

700  00 

300  00 

7,500  00 

10,000  00 


$5,000  00 
10,000  00 
14,000  00 
18,000  00 
18,000  00 
18,000  00 
16,000  00 
16,300  00 
16,000  00 

7,000  00 

2,000  00 
21,000  00 
31,000  00 
29,000  00 

1,200  00 
13,350  00 

3,000  00 
900  00 
200  00 

1,700  00 
500  00 


$31,935  00 


Amounts  carried  forward, 


$242,150  00     $31,935  00 
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Amounts  brought  forward,     ....    $242,15000     $31,93500 

Ice  houses, 1,000  00 

Spring  houses,        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  100  00 

Reservoir  gate  house, 200  00 

Pump  building  and  machinery,  ....  1,500  00 

Administration  building,     ' 14,900  00 

Electric  wiring  and  telephone  system,       .        .  10,500  00 

Schoolhouse, 40,000  00 

Heating  unit  and  underground  conduits,          .  11,500  00 

High-pressure  water  system,       ....  5,340  00 

Fire  escapes,  additional, 300  00 

Vegetable  cellar, 5,500  00 

332,990  00 

Total  real  estate, $364,925  00 

Personal  Property. 
Personal  property, 74,916  74 

Total  valuation  of  property, $439,841  74 
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STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE   INSTITUTIONS. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 


Number  in  Institution. 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year, 

357 

357 

Number  received  during  year  (committed,  169;  returned  from 

parole,  56). 
Number  passing  out  of  the  institution  during  the  year, 

- 

175 

175 

- 

211 

211 

Number  at  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  the  institution, 

- 

321 

321 

Daily  average  attendance  (i.e.,  number  of  inmates  actually 

present)  during  the  year. 
Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year, 

17 

334.52 
56 

334.52 
73 

Number  in  Care  of  the  Parole  Branch. 
Number  in  care  of  Parole  Branch  for  part  or  all  of  the  year,      .        .     506 
Number  coming  of  age  within  the  year,  or  for  other  reason  passing 

out  of  custody, 121 

Employees  of  Parole  Branch,    .........       15 


Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 


Current  expenses :  — 
.    Salaries  and  wages,  . 

Travel,  transportation,  etc.,    . 

Food, 

Religious  instruction, 

Clothing  and  material, 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies, 

Medical  and  general  care, 

Heat,  light  and  power, 

Farm  and  stable, 

Grounds, 

Repairs,  ordinary, 

Repairs  and  renewals, 

Total, 


Extraordinary  expenses : 
Vegetable  cellar, 


$54,384  39 

1,413  08 

24,238  14 

1.507  68 
12,007  69 

9,022  33 

3,535  31 

17,658  01 

15,427  82 

1,127  99 

8.508  82 
6,841  70 


$155,672  86 


2,517  71 


Total  for  institution,     .        . $158,190  57 
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Expenditures  for  Parole  Branch. 

Salaries, $21,079  46 

Visitors'  traveling  and  office  expenses,       .        .         5,016  81 
Traveling  and  hospital  expenses,  board,  etc., 

for  the  girls,       .        .        .        .        .        .        .         2,833  19 

Total, —     $28,929  46 

Total  expenditures  for  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 

and  the  Girls  Parole  Branch, $187,120  03 

Notes  on  current  expenses :  — 

1.  Salaries,  wages  and  labor  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  or 

directors,  if  any. 

2.  Clothing  includes  shoes,  and  also  materials  for  clothing  and  shoes 

if  they  are  manufactured  in  the  institution. 

3.  Ordinary  repairs  include  all  of  those  which  simply  maintain  the 

buildings  in  condition,  without  adding  to  them.  Any  repairs  which 
are  of  the  nature  of  additions  should  be  classed  with  "permanent 
improvements." 

4.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses  include  everything  not  other- 

wise provided  for,  e.g.,  furniture,  bedding,  laundry  supplies, 
medicines,  engineers'  supplies,  postage,  freight,  library,  etc. 

Executive    head   of    the  institution    (superintendent):    Catharine    M. 

Campbell. 
Superintendent  of  Parole  Branch:  Edith  N.  Burleigh. 
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GIRLS   PAROLE   BRANCH. 


Edith  N.  Burleigh,  Superintendent. 


In  this  time  of  social  unrest  and  of  increased  responsibilities 
for  women  the  necessity  of  careful  parole  for  the  girls  removed 
from  the  community  for  the  special  training  of  an  institution 
was  never  more  manifest. 

Wisdom  and  youth  seldom  consort  together,  even  under  the 
advantages  of  well-ordered  homes,  where  children  are  taught 
from  early  childhood  that  obedience  and  self-control  do  not 
interfere  with  happiness.  That  these  girls,  who  have  had  so 
little  in  their  lives  of  the  discipline  which  helps  people  to  face 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  need  long-continued  training, 
both  in  the  institution  and  on  parole,  to  make  up  to  them  in 
some  degree  these  lacks,  will  be  made  clearer  by  a  brief  state- 
ment of  conditions  as  revealed  upon  investigation. 

These  studies  of  home  conditions  and  of  the  history  of  the 
girl  previous  to  her  commitment  are  made  by  the  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Girls  Parole  Branch,  Miss  A.  F.  Cree, 
with  the  part-time  assistance  of  one  of  the  visitors,  and  are 
the  basis  of  the  treatment  of  the  girl,  both  in  the  institution 
and  on  parole.  A  careful  differentiation  is  made  in  the  reports 
between  verified  facts  and  the  impressions  of  the  worker,  so 
that  the  benefits  of  both  are  available. 

The  first  step  is  hearing  the  girl's  own  story.  This  interview 
at  the  school  may  give  important  clues  to  the  character  of  the 
home  and  the  causes  of  her  behavior.  The  fact  of  having  seen 
the  girl  at  the  institution  helps  to  establish  those  friendly 
relations  with  the  parents  so  helpful  to  successful  parole. 

Mental  examinations  are  of  great  assistance  in  determining 
the  girl's  accountability  and  in  indicating  how  much  it  is 
right  to  expect  of  her.  In  many  instances  they  cannot  be 
considered  final,  as,  under  proper  care,  including  cure  of 
physical   handicaps  whenever   possible,    a   girl   may   show   un- 
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suspected  powers  of  development.  The  time  is  slowly  but 
surely  coming  when  scientific  personality  studies  will  be  an 
accepted  part  of  correctional  treatment. 

Tables  39  to  44,  inclusive,  give  other  facts  relating  to  the 
girls  committed  during  the  year. 

The  institution  teaches  the  girl  many  things,  both  material 
and  spiritual,  in  preparation  for  life  outside.  The  practical 
application  of  these  lessons  to  the  need  of  the  individual  girl 
upon  her  restoration  to  the  community  is  the  vital  use  of 
parole. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-two  girls  have  been  paroled  for  the 
first  time  during  the  year,  and  31  girls  who  had  been  re- 
turned to  the  institution  for  serious  cause,  making  a  total  of 
183  girls  taken  out  of  the  school.  The  trustees  decide  in 
every  instance  whether  the  girl  shall  be  paroled  to  her  own 
home  or  placed  to  do  housework  or  to  attend  public  schools. 

In  the  brief  space  of  an  annual  report  no  adequate  statement 
can  be  made  of  the  innumerable  things  which  have  to  be  con- 
sidered in  "placing"  a  delinquent  girl.  The  "placing"  is  in 
charge  of  Miss  Grace  C.  Albee,  whose  long  experience  in  the 
work  has  proved  that  this  specialization  makes  possible  a 
trained  judgment  which  can  give  to  each  girl  the  advantage 
of  all  the  resources  available,  and  which  can  make  a  standardi- 
zation of  places. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  "many  a  delinquent  girl  can 
succeed  only  in  a  specially  favorable  environment,  specially 
adapted  to  her  needs." 

"The  objects  of  placing  are  first  to  hold  the  girl  away 
from  her  old  companions,  away  from  her  old  reputation,  and  in 
spite  of  her  own  restlessness;  second,  to  give  her  protection; 
and  lastly,  to  develop  and  train  her." 

The  general  unreliability  of  the  girls,  the  mental  incapacities 
of  so  many  of  them,  and  their  instability  present  many  diffi- 
culties in  selecting  places  which  offer  possibilities  of  success. 
The  girl's  chances  of  making  good  depend  upon  this  selection 
followed  up  by  the  watchful  care  of  the  visitor,  who  has 
constantly  to  assist  the  girl  and  the  employer  in  their  mutual 
adjustments. 

We   need   all    sorts   of   good   places;     "easy   places   for   the 
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physically  weak;  places  with  varied  resources  to  hold  the 
interest  of  the  lively;  plain  homes  for  the  chronic  pilferers; 
simple  homes  for  those  to  whom  high  standards  of  work  are 
too  great  a  mental  strain;  high-wage  places  for  the  most 
competent;  tight  places  with  firm  employers  for  those  most 
immorally  inclined  or  prone  to  run;  places  with  opportunities 
for  education  for  the  brighter  girls;  very  motherly  homes  for 
the  younger  ones  and  for  the  young  mothers  and  babies;  and 
places  with  long-suffering  women  for  the  fiery  tempered,  for  the 
stubborn  and  the  untidy." 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  that  have  to  be  considered. 
Much  careful  thought  has  to  be  put  into  selecting  places  for  the 
girls  who  have  had  specific  disease. 

"Many  a  girl  learns  best  by  imitating  those  whom  she 
likes.  With  a  lovable,  high-minded  employer  a  girl  uncon- 
sciously works  herself  into  a  new  concept  of  life  and  new 
ideals  of  a  home,  while  her  character  is  being  built  up  till 
she  can  stand  more  freedom  and  the  strain  of  home  con- 
ditions." The  above  quotations  are  from  a  report  on  placing, 
written  by  Miss  Albee. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  different  places  have  been 
used  633  times  for  361  different  girls.  Thirty-six  girls  have 
remained  in  one  place  during  the  entire  year.  Three  others 
were  in  one  place  for  the  year,  except  for  a  vacation  period, 
and  two  schoolgirls  remained  in  one  place  for  the'  year.  Two 
hundred  and  seventeen  places  were  looked  up  of  which  130 
were  used. 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Carpenter,  who  has  charge  of  the  girls  on 
parole  who  are  in  public  schools,  has  made  the  following 
report :  — 

It  is  now  five  years  since  we  began  to  parole  girls  in  foster  homes  to 
attend  the  public  schools.  During  this  time  70  different  girls  have  at- 
tended school.  Three  have  been  graduated  from  high  school  and  21 
from  grammar  school.  In  not  one  instance  has  a  girl  behaved  in  school 
in  a  way  to  warrant  complaint.  There  have  been  failures  of  various 
kinds.  Some  have  proved  unworthy  of  the  school  privilege,  and  some 
have  proved  mentally  inadequate  and  have  had  to  be  dropped.  Marked 
development  has  been  shown  in  the  girls  who  have  attended  school  during 
the  entire  five  years.  More  than  one  girl  has  found  herself  and  has 
become  a  useful  member  of  society. 
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The  schoolroom  is  the  normal  place  for  the  normal  adolescent  girl. 
Here  she  finds  the  society  and  the  interests  suited  to  her.  Our  girl  is 
ambitious  to  be  the  equal  of  the  other  members  of  the  class,  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  in  scholarship,  and  in  each  she  has  been  the  equal. 

One  girl  completed  the  first  and  second  year  high  school  studies  in  one 
year,  and  was  much  disappointed  when  she  was  not  permitted  to  take 
third  and  fourth  years  in  one. 

When  a  girl  has  reached  her  limit  in  her  ability  to  learn  she  invariably 
becomes  restless.  She  is  then  removed  from  the  school  and  allowed  to 
go  to  work,  and  whether  she  goes  back  to  housework,  works  in  a  factory, 
or  obtains  a  position  at  a  telephone  switchboard,  her  work  is  better,  her 
manners  are  better  and  she  fills  a  better  place  in  society  because  of  her 
education. 

At  the  annual  "school  party"  last  June  there  were  present  29  of  this 
year's  schoolgirls.  By  way  of  entertainment  one  of  our  former  Industrial 
School  girls,  now  a  fine-appearing,  dignified  and  efficient  woman  of 
twenty-nine  years,  told  of  her  four  years'  service  in  France  as  an  army 
nurse.  As  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  Boston  hospitals  she  gave  her  services 
in  a  way  that  won  for  her  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 

We  have  had  in  school  during  the  past  year  37  girls  ranging  in  age 
from  twelve  to  nineteen  years.  Sixteen  have  attended  high  school,  18 
have  attended  grammar  school,  2  have  attended  business  school  and  1 
has  been  at  a  seminary. 

Every  girl  in  school  is  in  a  home  where  she  also  earns  a  small  wage. 
Through  the  summer  the  girls  earned  excellent  wages,  even  to  $10  a 
week,  which  serves  to  support  them  during  the  next  winter.  In  this  way 
a  girl  very  soon  becomes  self-supporting.  One  girl  was  entirely  self- 
supporting  during  her  four  years  of  high  school. 

Medical  care  of  the  girls  is  an  important  function  of  parole. 

Miss  Caroline  I.  Field  has  continued  her  invaluable  volunteer 
service  in  taking  girls  to  out-patient  departments  of  hospitals 
for  diagnosis  and  treatment.  One  hundred  and  two  different 
girls  have  been  296  times.  Fewer  serious  operations  have  been 
necessary  this  year  than  last. 

Sixty-two  girls  have  been  taken  to  the  Psychopathic  Hospital 
for  observation,  and  Dr.  William  Healy  of  the  Judge  Baker 
Foundation  has  examined  or  re-examined  11  girls.  Of  the  girls 
examined  at  the  Psychopathic  Hospital,  20  were  pronounced 
"feeble-minded,"  4  "moron,"  1  "subnormal,"  6  "mentally 
deficient"  (one  of  these  with  "psychosis"  and  one  "epileptic"), 
15  "constitutional  psychopathic  inferiority,"  8  "conduct  dis- 
order," 8  "not  insane,  not  feeble-minded." 
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Five  hundred  and  six  individual  girls  have  been  in  the  care 
of  the  Girls  Parole  Branch  during  the  year.  The  daily  average 
number  of  girls  has  been  330.99,  23  more  than  last  year,  and 
50  more  than  in  1918.  The  weekly  per  capita  cost  has  been 
$1.68. 

Ninety-eight  girls  passed  out  of  the  care  of  the  trustees. 
Of  this  number,  14  received  honorable  discharge,  which  means 
an  unblemished  record  on  parole  and  belief  in  their  future 
good  conduct;  51  were  doing  well  when  they  became  of  age; 
7  were  doing  badly;  and  the  conduct  of  8  was  doubtful  and  of 
18  unknown,  because  of  being  a  runaway,  out  of  the  State 
and  therefore  unvisited,  in  an  institution  when  becoming  of 
age,  or  too  recently  paroled. 

The  work  has  been  handicapped  by  the  resignation  of  two 
visitors,  Miss  Helen  M.  Guyton  and  Miss  Frances  R.  Harris. 
Two  efficient  workers  have  been  found,  Miss  Marguerite  C. 
Gould  and  Miss  Sarah  Dechter,  who  are  adapting  themselves 
to  the  demands  of  their  positions. 

The  girls  and  the  State  owe  much  to  the  untiring  loyalty  and 
devotion  of  the  visitors,  who  have  met  emergencies  and  long 
hours  with  unfailing  good  spirit.  Each  girl  is  an  individual 
problem,  with  a  special  call  upon  the  sympathy  and  under- 
standing of  the  visitor,  who  gives  unstintedly  of  herself. 

This  brief  review  can  cover  only  inadequately  the  year's 
work.  Its  constant  inspiration  is  the  need  of  the  girl  for 
friendship  and  guidance  in  this  most  trying  period,  and  the 
desire  aroused  thereby  to  understand  and  at  least  partially 
remedy  the  conditions  which  have  caused  her  delinquencies. 
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STATISTICS    CONCERNING    WORK    OF    THE    GIRLS 
PAROLE  BRANCH. 


Table  45.  —  Summary  of  certain  phases  of  work  of  visitors  of  Girls  Parole 
Branch,  year  ending  Nov.  80,  1920. 

Number  of  visits  to  girls  in  place, .  1,616 

Number  of  visits  to  girls  at  home, 390 

Number  of  interviews  with  girls  elsewhere  (in  office,  at  Industrial 

School,  etc.), 2,125 

Number  of  trips  (to  train,  etc.)  with  girls,   .        .        .        .    •    .        .  1,208 

Number  of  trips  to  hospital  with  girls, 327 

Number  of  trips  to  private  doctors  with  girls, 39 

Number  of  trips  to  dentists  with  girls,          49 

Number  of  homes  visited  and  investigated, 391 

Number  of  homes  visited  with  girl, 59 

Number  of  shopping  trips  with  or  for  girls, 485 

Number  of  interviews  with  parents  and  relatives,      .        .        .        .  1,447 

Number  of  interviews  with  other  people,      .        .        .        .        .        .3,137 

Number  of  times  runaways  hunted,      .        .        .        .        .        .        .  123 

Number  of  places  investigated, 217 

Number  of  visits  to  court, 26 

Number  of  visits  at  the  Industrial  School,   .        .    •  .        .        .        .  62 

Number  of  visits  at  other  institutions, 92 

Number  of  errands  (checking  trunks,  etc.),          .        .               .        .  313 

Number  of  visits  to  public  schools, 14 

Table  46.  —  Status  Nov.  30,  1920,  of  all  girls  in  custody  of  Trustees  of 
Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

On  parole  with  relatives  in  Massachusetts, 60 

On  parole  with  relatives  outside  of  Massachusetts,      ....  14 

On  parole  in  families,  earning  wages, 206 

At  work  elsewhere,  not  living  with  relatives, 12 

Attending  school,  earning  wages, 19 

Attending  school,  living  at  home, 2 

Out  of  State,  in  place, .  2 

In  hospitals, 11 

Married  (subject  to  recall  for  cause), 57 

Temporarily  in  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 3 

Boarding  temporarily, 2 
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Left  home  or  place,  whereabouts  unknown :  — 

(a)  This  year, 25 

(b)  Previously, 16 

429 
In  the  school  Nov.  30,  1920,  .   .   .   ...   .   .   .   .321 
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Table  47.  —  Cash  account  of  girls  on  parole,  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1920. 

Balance  on  deposit,  Dec.  1,  1919, $11,817  12 

Cash  received  from  savings  to  credit  of  358  girls 

from  Dec.  1,  1919,  to  Nov.  30,  1920,       . 
Cash  received  from  parents  or  other  relatives  to 

credit  of  12  girls, 

Cash  received  from  other  sources,        .        .    .    . 
Interest  on  deposits, -     . 

By  1,359  deposits  with  the  department, 

$28,278  46 
Cash  withdrawn  by  351  girls, 14,027  32 


$15,763 

78 

123 

30 

250 

15 

324 

11 

16,461 

34 

Balance  on  deposit  Nov.  30,  1920, 


t,251  14 


Table  48.  —  Girls'  savings  withdrawn  during  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1920. 

[Cash  withdrawn  on  account  of  351  girls,  some  drawing  for  more  than  one  purpose.] 


Reasons  fob  Withdrawal. 


Number 
of  Girls. 


Amount. 


Clothing,         .........         .         . 

Dentist, . 

Doctors,  medicine,  glasses,  etc.,     ....... 

To  help  at  home,    .......... 

Board .         .         . 

Traveling  expenses,  including  express  and  telephone,  and  ex- 
penses in  returning  runaway  wards. 
Expenses  for  baby,  ......... 

Hospital,         ........... 

Overpaid  wages,  returned  to  employer,  ..... 

Christmas  and  spending  money,   .  ...... 

To  pay  for  articles  or  money  stolen  or  destroyed, 

Schooling  and  rental  of  typewriters,      ...... 

Transferred  to  other  institutions,  ...... 

Liberty  Bonds,        .......... 

Girls  becoming  of  age,   ......:.. 

Trust  accounts  drawn  for  clothing  and  other  expenses  of  babies,  . 


240 
43 


13 

127 


$7,824  75 
567  81 
422  01 
452  38 
773  20 
248  24 

241  17 

265  73 

13  03 

159  86 

227  93 

67  25 

13  34 

20  70 

2,673  76 


$13,971  16 
56  16 


$14,027  32 
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Table  49.  —  Expenditures  of  Girls  Parole  Branch,  year  ending  Nov.  SO, 

1920. 

Salaries :  — 
Edith  N.  Burleigh,  superintendent,      .        .        .        $2,250  00 

Visitors, .        15,019  48 

Clerks, 3,612  48 

Extra  clerks, 197  50 

■ $21,079  46 

Visitors :  — 

Travel, $3,111  61 

Carriage  hire, 299  40 

3,411  01 

Office  expenses :  — 

Advertising, $41  75 

Postage, 364  56 

Printing, 174  90 

Stationery  and  office  supplies,      ....  285  43 

Telephone  and  telegrams, 712  25 

Sundries, 26  91 

1,605  80 

Total  expended  for  administration  and  visiting,        .        .    $26,096  27 

Assistance  to  girls :  — 

Board, $456  31 

Clothing, 977  23 

Medicine   and   medical   attendance    (including 

dental  work), 532  63 

Travel, 827  11 

Miscellaneous, 39  91 

Total  expended  for  girls, 2,833  19 

Total  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  girls 
from  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,       ....    $28,929  46 
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VOLUNTEER  WORKERS. 

Gibls  Parole  Branch. 


Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam, Boston. 

Miss  Caroline  I.  Field, .       .  Boston. 

Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Brennan, Boston. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Cowherd, Jamaica  Plain. 

Miss  Lillian  S.  Long, Roxbury. 


PART  III 


TRUST   FUNDS 


TRUST   FUNDS. 


LYMAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Lyman  School,  Lyman  Fund. 


Cash. 


Securities. 


Total. 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1919 

Receipts  in  1919-20. 
Income  from  investments*     .        $1,186  18 
Securities  matured,  sold  or  trans- 
ferred   1,000  00 


Securities  purchased  or  transferred, 


Payments  in  1919-20. 
Securities  purchased  or  transferred, 
Securities  matured,  sold  or  transferred, 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1920, 


1,771  27 


2,186  18 


524,200  00 


1,000  00 


28,971  27 
1,186  18 


$6,957  45 
1,000  00 


§25,200  00 


1,000  00 


$30,157  45 


$5,957  45 


$24,200  00 


,157  45 


Present  Investments. 

Athol  bonds, 

Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  Co.  certificates, 

Everett  bond, 

New  York  bond, 

Northern  Pacific  &  Great  Northern  R.R. 

Co.  bonds,    .        .        .        . 
West  Brookfield  bonds,  .        . 

Worcester  Trust  Company,  .        .        .        . 

Easthampton  note, 

Norwood  note, 


$1,500  00 

300  00 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 


5,000  00 

1,000  00 

400  00 

6,000  00 

6,000  00 


Cash  on  hand, 


$24,200  00 
5,957  45 


$30,157  45 


Lyman  School,  Lyman 

Trust  Fund. 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1919 

No  transactions  in  1919-20. 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1920 

$20,000  00 
20,000  00 

$20,000  00 
20,000  00 

Present  Investments. 

Chicago  Junction  &  Union  Stock  Yards  Co. 
bonds,    ........ 

$14,000  00 
5,000  00 
1,000  00 

New  London  &  Northern  R.R.   Co.   cer- 
tificate,           

$20,000  00 

1  Under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  407,  Acts  of  1906,  these  funds  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 
and  Receiver-General,  but  the  expenditure  of  the  income  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees. 
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Income,  Lyman  School,  Lyman  Trust  Fund. 


Cash. 

Securities. 

Total. 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1919 

Receipts  in  1919-20. 
Income  from  investments,     .... 

$6,199  00 
1,713  46 

$6,199  00 
1,713  46 

Payments  in  1919-20. 
Lyman  School  for  Boys,         .... 

$7,912  46 
1,119  81 

$7,912  46 
1,119  81 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1920, 

$6,792  65 

$6,792  65 

$6,792  65 

Lyman  School,  Lamb  Fund. 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1919,           .... 

No  transactions  in  1919-20. 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1920,           .... 

$1,000  00 
1,000  00 

$1,000  00 
1,000  00 

Present  Investment. 

$1,000  00 

$1,000  00 

Income,  Lyman  School,  Lamb  Fund. 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1919 

Receipts  in  1919-20. 
Income  from  investments 

$327  58 
59  41 

$100  00 

$427  58 
59  41 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1920, 

$3S6  99 

$100  00 

$486  99 

Present  Investments. 

$100  00 
386  99 

$486  99 

1920. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lamb  Fund. 


Cash. 


Securities. 


Total. 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1919,  . 
No  transactions  in  1919-20. 
Balance  Nov.  30,  1920, 


$1,000  00 
1,000  00 


$1,000  00 
1,000  00 


Present  Investment. 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany bonds, 


$1,000  00 


$1,000  00 


Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lamb  Fund. 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1919 

Receipts  in  1919-20. 
Income  from  investments,     .... 

$41  03 
42  02 

$41  03 
42  02 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1920, 

$83  05 

$83  05 

Present  Investment. 

$83  05 

Industrial  School  for 

airls,  Fay  Fund. 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1919,           .... 

No  transactions  in  1919-20. 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1920 

$1,000  00 
1,000  00 

$1,000  00 
1,000  00 

Present  Investment. 

$1,000  00 

$1,000  00 

Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Fay  Fund. 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1919 

Receipts  in  1919-20. 
Income  from  investments 

$233  86 
44  59 

$233  86 
44  59 

Payments  in  1919-20. 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,    .... 

$278  45 
100  00 

$278  45 
100  00 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1920, 

$178  45 

$178  45 

Present  Investment. 

$178  45 
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Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Rogers  Book  Fund. 


Cash. 


Securities. 


Total. 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1919,  . 
No  transactions  in  1919-20. 
Balance  Nov.  30,  1920, 


$1,000  00 
1,000  00 


$1,000  00 
1,000  00 


Present  Investment. 
Quincy  bond,    .... 


$1,000  00 


$1,000  00 


Income,  Industrial  School  for 

Girls,  Rogers  Book  Funa 

\ 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1919,          .... 

Receipts  in  1919-20. 
Income  from  investments,     .... 

$53  55 
36  15 

$53  55 
36  15 

Payments  in  1919-20. 
Industrial  School  for  Girls, 

$89  70 
48  20 

$89  70 
48  20 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1920, 

$41  50 

$41  50 

Present  Investment. 

$41  50 
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State  House,  Boston,  April  1,  1922. 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

The  report  of  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools, 
constituting  the  Division  of  Juvenile  Training  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921,  is 
herewith  respectfully  presented. 

RICHARD  K.  CONANT, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare. 
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CLARENCE  J.  McKENZIE,  Winthrop. 

EXECUTIVE    SECRETARY. 

ROBERT  J.  WATSON,  Room  305,  41  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 

HEADS    OF   DEPARTMENTS. 

CHARLES  A.  KEELER,  Superintendent  of  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 
GEORGE  P.  CAMPBELL,  Superintendent  of  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
CATHARINE  M.  CAMPBELL,  Superintendent  of  Industrial  School  for 

Girls. 
JOHN   J.  SMITH,  Superintendent  of  Boys  Parole  Branch. 
EDITH   N.  BURLEIGH,  Superintendent  of  Girls  Parole  Branch. 


THE   SCHOOLS. 


1.  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  established  1846,  is  located  at  West- 
borough,  32  miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the 
cottage  system,  for  boys  under  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  commit- 
ment. The  inmates  live  in  13  cottages,  2  of  which  are  set  apart  for 
the  younger  boys.  Normal  capacity  of  the  school,  450.  Academic  and 
industrial  training  is  given.  Commitments  are  for  minority.  After 
training  in  the  school,  boys  are  placed  on  parole,  in  charge  of  the  Boys 
Parole  Branch,  whose  office  is  at  41  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 

2.  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  established  1908,  is  located  at 
Shirley,  40  miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the 
cottage  system,  for  boys  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  commitment.  The  inmates  live  in  9  cottages.  Normal  capacity  of 
the  school,  284.  Academic  and  industrial  training  is  given,  the  em- 
phasis being  placed  on  the  practical  teaching  of  trades.  Commitments 
are  for  minority.  After  training  in  the  school,  boys  are  placed  on  parole, 
in  charge  of  the  Boys  Parole  Branch,  whose  office  is  at  41  Mt.  Vernon 
Street,  Boston. 

3.  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  established  1854,  is  located  at 
Lancaster,  42  miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the 
cottage  system,  for  girls  under  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  com- 
mitment. The  inmates  live  in  10  cottages.  Normal  capacity  of  the 
school,  268.  Academic  and  industrial  training  is  given,  emphasis  being 
placed  on  training  in  the  domestic  arts.  Commitments  are  for  minority, 
but  the  length  of  detention  in  the  school  is  largely  determined  by  the 
course  of  training.  After  training  in  the  school,  girls  are  placed  on  parole, 
in  charge  of  the  Girls  Parole  Branch,  whose  office  is  at  41  Mt.  Vernon 
Street,  Boston. 
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REPORT   OF   TRUSTEES. 
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To  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare. 
The  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools  respectfully 

present  the  following  report  for  the  year  ended  Nov.  30,  1921, 

w 
upon  the  three  juvenile  industrial  schools  under  their  control. 

Respectfully, 

CHARLES   M.  DAVENPORT,  Director, 
JAMES   W.  McDONALD,   Chairman, 
RALPH   A.  STEWART,   V ice-Chairman, 
MATTHEW  LUCE, 
MARY  JOSEPHINE  BLEAKIE, 
AMY  E.  TAYLOR, 
JAMES  D.  HENDERSON, 
EUGENE  T.  CONNOLLY, 
CLARENCE  J.  McKENZIE, 

Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

Robert  J.  Watson, 

Executive  Secretary. 


REPORT. 


Changes  in  Personnel. 

Mr.  David  R.  Collier  of  Gardner,  after  two  years  of  conscien- 
tious and  intelligent  service,  resigned  as  trustee  on  July  1,  1921, 
feeling  that  he  could  not  give  the  necessary  time  to  the  work. 

Mr.  Clarence  J.  McKenzie  of  Winthrop  was  appointed  to  take 
Mr.  Collier's  place. 

The  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of 
five  years  and  are  unpaid. 

Dr.  Chester  C.  Beckley,  for  fourteen  years  the  supervising 
physician  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  died  suddenly  on 
Feb.  4,  1921.  His  efficient  medical  work  and  keen  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  school  made  his  death  a  great  loss  to  the 
Commonwealth. 

Dr.  Edward  F.  W.  Bartol  of  Lancaster,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
University  and  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  a  first  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  from 
November,  1917,  to  January,  1919,  was  appointed  to  take  the 
place  of  Dr.  Beckley.  Dr.  Bartol  is  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society  and  the  American  Medical  Association. 

School  Population. 

One  of  the  outstanding  facts  concerning  the  new  commit- 
ments to  the  trustees  during  the  year  1921  is  the  large  increase 
in  the  number  admitted  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  In 
1920  there  were  285  new  commitments,  and  in  1921,  352.  This 
is  an  increase  of  23§  per  cent.  Although  a  new  cottage  for  30 
boys  was  opened,  the  capacity  of  the  school  was  taxed  during 
most  of  the  year.  The  lack  of  work  and  industrial  conditions 
generally  probably  account  to  a  large  degree  for  the  increases. 

The  commitments  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  remained 
about  the  same,  while  the  commitments  to  the  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  increased  from  118  to  133,  or  12.7  per  cent. 
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Table  1.  —  Commitments  to  the  three  schools  each  year  for  the  three  years 
ending  Nov.  30,  1921. 


Lyman  School  for  Boys 332 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 180 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 374 


341 
133 
352 


Table  2.  —  Daily  average  number  of  inmates  in  each  school  for  the  three 
years  ending  Nov.  30,  1921,  the  normal  capacity  of  each  school,  and 
the  number  of  inmates  in  the  school  on  Nov.  30,  1921 . 


Daily  Average  Number  of 
Inmates. 

Normal 
Capacity. 

Number 

in  School 

Nov.  30, 

1921. 

, 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 
Industrial  School  for  Boys 
Industrial  School  for  Girls 

463 
270 
306 

439 
221 

334 

467 
288 
304 

450 
284 
'268 

465 
317 
285 

Table  3.  — ■  Commitments  to  the  three  schools  each  year  for  the  ten  years 
ending  Nov.  30,1921. 


■    Year  (ending  November  30). 

Lyman 

School  for 

Boys. 

Industrial 

School 
for  Boys. 

Industrial 

School 
for  Girls. 

Total. 

1912 

215 

177 

106 

498 

1913 

254 

202 

126 

582 

1914 

246 

239 

125 

610 

1915 

289 

218 

90 

597 

1916 

257 

221 

134 

612 

1917 

384 

258 

155 

797 

1918       . 

419 

289 

169 

877 

1919 

332 

374 

180 

886 

1920 

347 

285 

118 

750 

1921 

341 

352 

133 

826 

Totals 

3,084 

2,615 

1,336 

7,035 

1921.1 
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Total  Number  in  Care  of  Board. 
On  Nov.  30,   1921,  the  total  number  of  children  who  were 
wards  of  the  trustees  was  4,195,  distributed  as  follows:  — 

Table  4.  —  Number  of  children  in  care  of  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Train- 
ing Schools  Nov.  30,  1921. 


School. 

In  the 
Schools. 

On 
Parole. 

Total. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys    ..... 
Industrial  School  for  Girls    ..... 

465 
317 
285 

1,769 

877 
482 

2,234 

1,194 

767 

Total 

1,067 

3,128 

4,195 

Meetings  of  the  Board. 
The  Board  has  held  12  meetings  during  the  year,  in  addition 
to  the  43  meetings  of  the  various  committees.  The  material 
side  of  the  various  departments  under  the  Board  always 
demands  much  attention,  but  the  trustees  try  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  human  side  in  their  relations  with  the  officers  and 
the  boys  and  girls  under  their  care.  Each  request  for  the 
release  on  parole  of  a  boy  or  girl  is  given  careful  and  thorough 
attention  by  the  trustees.  During  the  past  year  the  Board 
considered  1,811  cases  dealing  with  the  parole  of  boys  and 
girls. 

The  Cost. 

The  total  cost  of  the  work  under  this  Board  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921,  exclusive  of  expenditures  for  build- 
ings and  other  permanent  improvements  at  the  three  schools, 
was  distributed  as  follows :  — 


Office  of  executive  secretary  and  expenses  of  trustees,  in- 
cluding printing  of  annual  report 

Expenses  of  Boys  Parole  Branch,  including  board,  clothing 
and  tuition  in  schools  of  young  boys  on  parole 

Expenses  of  Girls  Parole  Branch 

Maintenance  of  Lyman  School  for  Boys  . 

Maintenance  of  Industrial  School  for  Boys 

Maintenance  of  Industrial  School  for  Girls 


$8,052  89 

73,990  53 

34,234  39 

232,431  40 

149,880  93 

160,537  33 


Total 


,927  47 
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The  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  the  three  schools,  figured  on  a 
basis  of  inmate  numbers,  shows  a  slight  decrease  for  the  Lyman 
School,  a  decided  decrease  for  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  but 
owing  to  the  smaller  number  of  inmates  at  the  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  and  a  fixed  overhead,  that  school  shows  an  increase 
in  its  per  capita  cost  over  1920. 

The  following  table  shows  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  three 
schools  for  1920  and  1921:  — 


1920. 

1921. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 

$9  85 
8  95 
13  48 

$9  55 

10  14 

9  96 

Visits  of  Trustees  to  Schools. 

There  have  been  138  separate  visits  made  to  the  three 
schools  by  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  during  the  past 
year.  The  parole  committees  for  the  Lyman  School  and  In- 
dustrial School  for  Boys  meet  monthly  at  the  respective  insti- 
tutions, and  in  October  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Board  was  held  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls;  the  Board, 
as  a  whole,  also  made  a  visit  of  inspection  the  same  day  at  the 
Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

On  their  visits  to  the  schools,  every  effort  is  made  by  the 
trustees  to  assist  the  superintendents  and  to  look  out  for  the 
welfare  of  their  wards. 

In  addition  to  the  above  visits  of  the  trustees,  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Board  has  visited  the  three  schools  52  times 
during  the  year. 

Health  in  the  Schools. 

During  the  year  just  closed,  the  general  health  of  both  the 
inmates  and  officers  of  the  three  schools  has  been  very  good. 
There  was  an  unusually  large  number  of  appendicitis  cases  at 
the  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  These  girls  were  operated  upon 
at  the  Clinton  Hospital  near  by,  but  the  convalescing  period 
was  spent  in  the  school  infirmary,  which  is  well  equipped  to 
take  care  of  all  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  school. 

Each  of  the  three  schools  is  in  charge  of  a  competent  physi- 
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cian  who  visits  it  regularly  and  examines  every  incoming  and 
outgoing  ward,  and  generally  supervises  the  health  of  the  boys 
and  girls.  All  of  the  physicians  are  of  recognized  ability  in  the 
communities  where  the  respective  schools  are  located.  For 
further  details  of  the  medical  work,  see  physician's  report  for 
each  school. 

Each  school  has  a  regularly  employed  dentist,  who  examines 
all  new  commitments,  looks  after  their  teeth  while  they  are  in 
the  school,  and  he  must  approve  the  condition  of  the  teeth 
again  before  their  parole  is  authorized  by  the  trustees. 

Each  school  has  an  infirmary  and  hospital  of  its  own,  at 
which  an  experienced  and  mature  graduate  nurse  is  always  on 
duty,  supplemented  by  other  nursing  assistance  as  occasion 
requires. 

Academic  Work. 

Most  of  the  boys  who  are  committed  to  the  Lyman  School 
are  within  ages  which  require  them  to  attend  public  school  if 
they  remained  at  home.  The  boy  is  not  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  his  academic  education  because  he  is  re- 
moved from  the  community  for  training  and  discipline.  A  fine 
school  building  with  modern  equipment,  in  charge  of  a  principal 
and  twelve  competent  teachers,  stands  ready  to  take  care  of 
the  academic  work.  The  boy  is  started  in  the  school  where  he 
left  off  at  the  public  school.  The  course  of  study,  running 
through  eight  grades,  is  based  on  the  courses  of  studies  used  in 
the  larger  cities  of  the  State.  The  latest  and  best  textbooks  are 
in  use.  Some  boys  are  advanced  in  grade  after  sufficient  trial, 
and  some  are  not  able  to  meet  the  standards  set  for  them  in  the 
same  grades  as  they  attended  on  the  outside.  Some  boys  who 
are  released  on  parole  and  go  into  the  public  schools  again  are 
able  to  pass  the  examinations  in  their  grade  and  be  advanced 
to  a  higher  grade.  Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  academic 
standards  up  to  the  public  school  requirements,  and  the  boys 
enter  into  the  school  spirit  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm. 

The  school  period  is  four  hours  long  and  is  held  in  the  after- 
noon. The  forenoon  is  spent  in  other  work,  many  of  the  boys 
taking  up  a  trade  which  they  follow  after  leaving  the  school. 

At  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  most  of  the  boys  have 
completed  the  legal  requirements  for  school  attendance,   and 
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have  been  at  work  before  commitment.  All  of  the  boys  are 
examined,  nevertheless,  and  those  who  have  not  gone  through 
the  sixth  grade  must  continue  their  school  work. 

At  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  a  principal  and  seventeen 
teachers  give  their  time  to  the  academic  work.  All  of  the 
grade  work  is  taught  and  one  year  of  high  school  work  is  given 
to  those  who  have  the  ability  to  pursue  it.  The  school  period 
is  in  the  afternoon  as  at  the  Lyman  School.  Not  many  of  the 
girls  continue  their  school  work  when  paroled.  Those  who  show 
marked  ability  are  given  special  consideration  soon  after  com- 
mitment, and  are  paroled  early  in  order  that  they  may  go  on 
with  their  school  work  in  the  public  schools.  Most  of  these 
girls  are  secured  places  of  employment  in  the  community, 
where  they  act  as  mothers'  helpers  and  are  able  to  earn  their 
way  and  attend  school. 

Religious  Sekvices  and  Instruction. 
In  all  of  the  training  schools  the  boys  and  girls  are  given 
every  opportunity  for  religious  worship  according  to  their  own 
particular  faith.  Special  services  are  held  at  the  appropriate 
times.  Ministers,  priests  and  Hebrew  instructors  attend  the 
schools  regularly  and  administer  to  the  needs  of  their  followers. 
The  importance  of  giving  these  children  religious  instruction  is 
realized  fully  by  the  trustees. 

Parole. 
Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

The  law  requires  that  all  boys  committed  to  the  Lyman 
School  for  Boys  shall  be  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  also 
provides  that  such  boys  as  are  committed  shall  be  in  the  care 
of  the  trustees  until  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

When  the  boy  arrives  at  the  Lyman  School,  he  is  classified 
according  to  his  age  and  experience,  and  assigned  to  a  cottage. 
If  he  is  very  young  and  small,  he  is  taken  from  the  main  school 
at  once  and  placed  in  one  of  the  cottages  maintained  especially 
for  such  boys.  If  he  is  backward  mentally,  he  is  placed  in  a 
cottage  for  such  boys.  If  he  appears  to  be  an  average  boy,  he 
takes  his  place  with  the  large  group  and  starts  on  his  course  of 
training  and  discipline. 
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He  wishes  to  know  immediately  how  long  he  will  have  to  stay 
in  the  school.  He  is  told  that  the  length  of  his  stay  depends 
upon  himself.  For  each  day  that  his  work  and  conduct  are 
satisfactory,  he  will  receive  10  merits;  and  if  he  has  a  perfect 
record  for  a  month,  he  will  be  given  a  bonus,  so  that  he  may 
earn  480  merits  in  one  month.  When  his  work  and  conduct  are 
poor,  he  will  lose  some  of  his  merits.  When  he  receives  4,000 
merits,  his  case  will  be  considered  for  parole. 

Here,  as  in  all  of  the  schools,  the  question  of  parole  is  de- 
cided by  the  trustees.  When  he  is  ready  for  parole,  the  parole 
visitor  investigates  the  boy's  home  and  makes  a  report  to  the 
trustees.  If  the  boy's  home  seems  to  offer  a  fair  chance  of  his 
succeeding  there  on  his  return,  the  trustees  will  give  him  a  trial 
there.  If  he  does  not  succeed,  he  will  be  returned  to  the  school 
and  perhaps  placed  out  with  a  family  in  the  country  until  he 
seems  worthy  of  another  trial  at  home. 

If  he  has  no  home,  or  if  it  seems  inadvisable  to  parole  him 
in  his  own  home,  he  is  secured  a  foster  home  on  a  farm,  or  else- 
where. If  he  is  old  enough,  he  earns  wages;  if  not,  he  may  just 
earn  his  board.  If  he  is  very  small  and  must  go  to  school,  the 
State  will  place  him  and  pay  for  his  board.  The  trustees  try  to 
consider  each  case  on  its  own  merits  when  the  question  of 
parole  arises. 

Boys  sometimes  get  into  trouble  at  home  and  sometimes  when 
they  are  placed  out.  Because  a  boy  makes  a  misstep  while  on 
parole  does  not  mean,  necessarily,  that  he  will  be  returned  to 
the  school.  He  is  returned  for  further  training  and  discipline 
only  when  it  is  for  his  good,  or  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
community  where  he  lives.  When  he  is  returned  for  serious 
cause,  he  is  deprived  of  some  of  the  pleasures  which  are 
allowed  the  other  boys,  and  the  discipline  is  made  more  strict. 

The  average  length  of  stay  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
about  eleven  and  a  half  months. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

At  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  the  boys  must  be  over 

fifteen  and  under  eighteen  at  time  of  commitment.     An  older, 

larger  and  more  experienced  boy  has  to  be  dealt  with  than  the 

boy  in  the  Lyman  School.    The  merit  system  is  not  used.    The 
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boy  is  kept  in  the  school  until  he  shows  the  right  attitude 
toward  society,  —  a  proper  respect  for  law  and  order  and  a 
desire  to  take  his  place  in  the  community  again  as  a  law-abiding 
citizen.  His  preference,  fitness  and  capability  for  a  trade  are 
considered,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  he  is  given  training  along 
that  line. 

Every  boy  whose  case  is  considered  for  parole,  whether  upon 
recommendation  of  the  superintendent,  or  by  special  applica- 
tion, is  interviewed  personally  by  a  committee  of  the  trustees. 
At  the  Lyman  School  the  trustees  see  personally  only  those 
boys  who  are  returned  to  the  school  for  violation  of  their  parole. 
The  average  length  of  stay  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
nine  and  a  half  months. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

This  school  is  for  girls  under  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  commitment,  and  they  remain  in  the  care  of  the  trustees 
until  they  are  twenty-one,  as  in  the  boys'  schools.  The  course 
of  training  for  the  girls  is  very  carefully  planned.  They  take 
up  sewing  in  the  receiving  cottage.  Then  follows  the  laundry 
course,  kitchen  work,  cooking,  baking,  etc.,  and  finally  they  go 
into  the  parole  cottage,  where  the  girls  have  complete  charge. 
After  a  month  there,  they  are  ready  for  parole.  The  course 
takes  about  two  years  for  the  average  girl. 

When  the  girl  reaches  the  parole  cottage,  the  parole  depart- 
ment investigates  conditions  at  her  home  and  reports  to  the 
trustees.  Where  the  chance  of  success  appears  favorable,  she 
may  be  allowed  to  go  directly  home  from  the  school.  If  she 
has  no  home,  or  her  home  does  not  seem  to  offer  the  proper 
supervision,  she  is  secured  employment  at  housework  at  wages 
in  accordance  with  her  ability  to  work. 

Girls  must  be  under  seventeen  at  the  time  of  commitment, 
and  the  average  age  is  about  fifteen  and  a  half  years.  This 
means  that  they  are  in  the  care  of  the  trustees  a  much  shorter 
period  than  the  majority  of  the  Lyman  School  boys,  whose 
average  age  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  about  twelve  years 
and  nine  months.  | 

Whenever  an  application  is  made  for  the  parole  of  a  |  girl 
because  of  sickness  or  financial  need  in  her  home,  the  trustees 
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consider  the  case  very  thoroughly,  even  though  the  girl  has  not 
finished  her  course  at  the  school.  Their  effort  is  to  take  such 
action  as  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  girl  and  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  duty  which  the  court  has  placed  upon  them  to 
train  and  discipline  each  girl. 

Some  girls  are  pregnant  when  committed  to  the  school  and 
must  be  removed  before  they  have  an  opportunity  for  adequate 
training.  These  girls  present  a  very  difficult  problem.  They 
have  to  be  placed  in  families  with  their  babies,  where,  if 
possible,  they  may  earn  their  way.  -  But  because  of  their  lack 
of  training,  it  is  difficult  to  find  positions  for  them. 

Savings  of  Wards. 
The  trustees  feel  justifiably  proud  of  the  record  made  by  the 
wards  in  the  matter  of  savings.  Notwithstanding  the  general 
depression  and  lack  of  work,  a  large  net  gain  in  the  savings  of 
wards  was  made  in  each  parole  department.  The  Boys  Parole 
Branch  reported  a  total  balance  on  deposit  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  of  $19,877.81,  representing  692  accounts,  this  being 
a  net  gain  of  $5,028.02  over  last  year.  The  Girls  Parole  Branch 
had  a  balance  on  deposit  of  $17,994.40,  as  compared  with 
$14,251.14  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1920,  a  net  gain  of 
$3,743.26.     This  represented  358  accounts. 

Improvements  at  the  Schools. 

In  1921  the  Legislature  appropriated  $62,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  kitchen  and  laundry  building,  equipped  with  a 
modern  refrigerating  plant,  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
to  replace  the  old  building  destroyed  by  fire.  This  new  build- 
ing is  almost  completed,  and  will  be  a  great  addition  to  the 
school. 

On  May  31,  1921,  the  laundry  at  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
was  partially  destroyed  by  a  fire,  originating,  it  is  supposed, 
from  the  electric  wiring.  The  damage,  amounting  to  about 
$2,600,  consisted  mostly  of  the  loss  of  materials  and  clothing  in 
the  laundry  at  the  time. 

The  trustees  have  requested  the  Legislature  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  following  purposes  in  1922:  — 
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For  the  construction  of  an  infirmary  building  at  the  Industrial  School 
for  Boys. 

For  the  construction  of  a  general  kitchen,  storage  and  laundry  building 
at  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

For  the  installation  of  new  heating  systems  in  several  of  the  cottages  at 
the  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

At  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  there  is  great  need  of  a  large 
assembly  hall  where  the  whole  school  may  be  brought  together 
in  one  large  meeting  place.  The  trustees  have  not  requested 
the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  to  construct  such  a  build- 
ing this  year,  but  it  would  be  of  great  service,  not  only  in  pro- 
viding an  assembly  hall,  but  in  relieving  the  crowded  condition 
of  the  school  building. 


PART    II 


REPORTS  OF  OFFICERS 

AND  STATISTICS  CONCERNING  THE  WORK  OF  THE 

INSTITUTIONS  AND  THE  PAROLE 

BRANCHES 


LYMAN   SCHOOL   FOR  BOYS  AT   WEST- 
BOROUGH. 


Charles  A.  Keeler,  Superintendent. 


A  study  of  the  statistical  tables  will  show  a  marked  change 
over  last  year.  Perhaps  the  most  vital  point  in  these  tables  is 
that  referring  to  the  number  of  boys  returned  to  the  school. 
The  report  of  1920  shows  333  returned  for  cause.  The  number 
this  year  is  458.  This  large  increase  may  be  attributed  to  the 
business  and  industrial  conditions  of  the  community.  Other 
schools  of  this  kind  report  similar  conditions. 

The  daily  average  for  the  year  is  467.35,  a  daily  increase  of 
28.56  over  the  previous  year.  This  has  tested  our  normal 
capacity  and  has  necessitated  an  early  parole  in  many  cases, 
which  may  also  be  a  contributing  cause  for  such  a  large  number 
of  boys  being  recalled  to  the  school. 

School  Department. 

The  year  has  been  a  profitable  and  successful  one.  The 
course  of  study  in  various  departments  is  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  We  have  maintained  a  high  school  class  with  an  average 
of  15  boys,  and  several  were  placed  in  the  public  high  school. 
At  the  close  of  the  school  year  37  boys  were  awarded  grammar 
school  diplomas. 

The  interest  shown  and  progress  made  by  the  pupils  have 
been  exceptionally  good  when  one  considers  the  fact  that  many 
of  our  boys  were  truants  and  failures  in  the  public  schools. 
Nearly  all  are  backward  and  many  are  defective.  They  come 
to  us  poorly  graded  and  with  little  interest  in  school  work. 

The  sloyd  classes  have  shown  some  unusually  fine  specimens 
of  work.  They  made  a  study  of  the  woods  used,  had  practice 
in  spelling  of  sloyd  terms,  and  the  use  and  care  of  tools. 
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The  boys  have  shown  keen  interest  in  their  study  of  music, 
besides  sight  reading  and  memory  work.  A  few  minutes  of  each 
period  have  been  devoted  to  community  singing. 

Industrial  Work. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  boys'  education  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  schoolroom  alone.  They  spend  one-half  of  each 
day  at  some  vocational  work  which  will  be  of  service  to  them 
when  they  leave  the  school. 

The  boys  of  the  carpenter  class  receive  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  carpentry  while  at  the  school  to  make  them  desirable  for  a 
position  in  this  line.  Many  of  our  boys  are  working  with, 
building  and  manufacturing  firms. 

The  boys  of  the  printing  class  have  done  another  year  of 
efficient  work.  The  school  paper  has  been  issued  regularly. 
The  amount  of  outside  work  done  by  the  class  has  exceeded 
that  of  the  previous  year.  The  boys  have  applied  themselves 
to  their  tasks,  and  the  training  they  have  received  is  of  in- 
estimable value  to  them  as  they  learn  a  trade  by  which  they 
may  earn  their  own  living  after  leaving  the  school.  The  work 
accomplished  is  also  an  asset  to  the  school. 

A  group  of  40  boys  have  received  training  in  the  shoe  de- 
partment. Boys  who  have  come  from  shoe  towns  and  desire 
the  trade  are  given  preference.  All  shoes  and  slippers  for  our 
institution  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  are  manufactured 
here. 

The  work  of  the  painting  class  included  the  repainting  of  the 
interior  of  Oak,  Hillside,  Elms,  Wayside,  Davitt  and  Riverview 
cottages,  the  general  kitchen,  farm  carts,  sleds  and  many  other 
smaller  jobs.  The  work  is  done  entirely  by  boy  labor  and 
affords  them  a  practical  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  the  work. 

The  buildings  are  in  reasonably  good  condition.  More  than 
the  usual  amount  of  repairs  have  been  made.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  improvements.  The  second  story  at  the  hospital 
has  been  fitted  for  an  emergency  ward,  with  bath  and  rooms 
for  nurses. 

A  new  garage  is  nearly  completed.  A  fireproof  vault  for  the 
storing  of  records  has  been  built  in  the  basement  of  the  ad- 
ministration building.  Davitt  and  Riverview  cottages  have 
been  restated  and  shingled. 
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Farm. 

Our  farm  was  very  productive  this  year.  An  abundant 
supply  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  was  produced;  corn  and 
potatoes  were  exceptionally  good.  Two  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifteen  bushels  of  potatoes  and  449  tons  of  corn  for  ensilage 
were  harvested.  The  fruit  crop,  especially  apples  and  peaches, 
was  almost  a  total  failure,  due  to  late  frost  in  the  spring  which 
injured  the  fruit  buds. 

The  dairy  has  shown  good  results,  producing  what  milk  and 
butter  were  required.  The  herd  has  been  improved  and  we 
have  a  large  number  of  young  stock. 

The  swine  herd  has  produced  a  large  amount  of  pork  for  the 
institution.  The  poultry  department,  although  small,  has  made 
a  material  gain  over  last  year. 

One  of  the  old  team  of  horses  has  outlived  its  usefulness  and 
has  been  replaced.  A  Fordson  tractor  has  been  added  to  the 
farm  machinery  equipment. 

Health. 

A  review  of  the  physician's  report  will  show  the  general 
health  of  the  school  has  been  good.  Many  of  our  boys  come 
here  in  poor  physical  condition.  In  most  cases  this  is  due  to 
lack  of  proper  nourishment,  late  hours  and  excessive  use  of 
cigarettes.  But  here,  with  regular  hours,  wholesome  food,  use 
of  the  gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  playgrounds,  there  is 
marked  physical  improvement.  All  athletic  sports  have  been 
entered  into  with  zest,  and  under  the  direction  of  a  competent 
instructor  the  boys  have  done  excellent  work. 

A  very  enjoyable  and  profitable  event  occurred  this  year 
when  a  number  of  the  senior  officers  from  the  Boston  Police 
Department  were  entertained  at  the  school.  They  interviewed 
many  of  the  boys  from  their  districts,  and  advised  them  as  to 
the  best  manner  of  co-operation  with  the  officers  for  their  own 
good.  Many  boys  met  officers  on  that  day  in  real  friendship, 
officers  whom,  heretofore,  they  classed  as  their  enemies. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  all  who  have 
helped  in  this  work,  especially  to  the  parole  visitors  who  have 
exerted  every  effort  to  place  boys  and  to  help  jobless  boys  from 
being  returned  to  the  school  during  the  period  of  business  de- 
pression. 
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REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys. 


T.  H.  Ayer,  M.D. 


The  following  report  of  the  physician  at  the  Lyman  School 
for  Boys,  Westborough,  for  the  year  1921  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 

Once  more  we  are  able  to  report  a  condition  of  excellent 
general  health  in  the  institution.  The  boy  who  does  not  leave 
the  school  in  much  better  physical  condition  than  when  he 
entered  it,  is  decidedly  the  exception.  In  many  instances  the 
gain  in  weight  is  very  rapid  and  very  marked.  A  failure  to 
gain  in  weight  we  always  consider  an  indication  of  disease,  and 
every  effort  possible  is  made  to  find  out  the  cause. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  year  we  had  considerable  sickness 
of  various  kinds,  but  for  several  months  past  we  have  been  very 
fortunate,  there  being  almost  no  sickness  more  serious  than 
ordinary  cold  and  sore  throat.  At  the  time  of  our  last  report 
we  had  been  having  a  few  cases  of  diphtheria.  In  December 
three  more  cases  developed,  in  January  one,  in  February  one 
and  in  March  four.  We  finally  cultured  the  throats  of  every 
boy  from  all  of  the  cottages  from  which  we  had  had  cases.  We 
found  several  boys  who  had  positive  cultures  although  they 
had  not  been  sick.  These  boys  were  quarantined  with  those 
who  had  the  disease  and  all  the  boys  who  were  thought  to  have 
been  exposed,  and  were  given  antitoxin;  also,  all  the  new  boys 
coming  to  the  school  were  given  small  doses  of  antitoxin.  In 
this  way  we  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  disease  and  have 
had  none  since.  Quite  a  percentage  of  the  boys  have  now  been 
given  the  Schick  test,  and,  when  indicated,  the  immunizing 
doses  of  toxin-antitoxin.  This  method  of  preventing  diphtheria 
has  been  so  successful  in  places  where  it  has  been  tried,  we  feel 
that  we  should  make  as  thorough  use  of  it  as  possible  in  our 
institution. 
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During  March  and  April  we  had  quite  an  epidemic  of  rather 
mild  influenza.  The  average  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital 
for  the  month  of  March  was  eighteen  daily,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  grip  cases.  One  boy  sick  with  rheumatism,  complicated 
by  a  chronic  heart  lesion,  was  dangerously  ill  for  quite  a  long 
time.  He  had  a  severe  pericarditis  which  seemed  to  have  been 
due,  in  part  at  least,  to  grip  infection. 

In  December  three  boys  fractured  their  arms  and  one  boy 
fractured  his  femur.  He  was  treated  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 

On  April  3  a  boy  was  brought  to  the  hospital  with  appendi- 
citis. As  it  seemed  probable  that  the  appendix  had  already 
ruptured,  Dr.  James  S.  Stone  of  Framingham  was  called  and 
the  boy  was  operated  on  the  same  day.  In  spite  of  his  serious 
condition  he  made  a  good  recovery.  In  June  another  boy  with 
appendicitis  was  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
where  he  was  operated  on.  Two  weeks  after  the  operation  he 
developed  some  complication  which  quickly  proved  fatal. 

Other  cases  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for 
treatment  included  one  with  a  deep  abscess  in  the  throat,  one 
with  intussusception,  one  with  hernia,  and  seventeen  for  re- 
moval of  tonsils  and  adenoids.  We  are  again  greatly  indebted 
to  this  hospital  not  only  for  operations  performed,  but  for 
frequent  consultations  and  advice.  Eight  boys  were  sent  to  the 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  one  for  operation  on  his  nose,  one  for 
injury  to  eye,  one  for  strabismus,  one  for  tonsils  and  adenoids, 
and  four  for  consultation. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  felt  the  need  of  more  hospital 
accommodation  whenever  any  emergency  arose.  The  new  ward 
now  nearly  completed  will  supply  that  need,  and  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  treat  boys  sick  with  any  infectious  disease, 
outside  the  general  ward. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  our  work:  — 

Number  of  visits  by  physician 354 

Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  out-patients    ....  10,737 

Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital        .        .        .        .        .        .  369 

Number  of  different  patients  treated,  out-patients  ....  2,987 

Number  of  different  patients  treated,  ward  patients        .        .        .  369 

Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital  daily 6 

Average  number  of  out-patients  in  hospital  daily     .        .        .       .  29 
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Largest  number  treated  in  one  clay,  out-patients 

Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients  . 

Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients    . 

Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients 

Number  of  new  inmates  examined  by  physician 

Number  of  inmates  leaving  examined  by  physician 

Number  of  inmates  returned  examined  by  physician 

Number  of  inmates  leaving  school  examined  by  nurse 

Number  of  inmates  returned  examined  by  nurse 

Number  of  inmates  transferred  to  other  hospitals  or  institutions 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital  . 

Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 

State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury 

Psychopathic  Hospital  . 

Monson  State  Hospital 
Number  of  operations  performed  for  — 

Tonsils  and  adenoids 

Appendicitis     . 

Hernia 

Circumcision    . 

Intussusception 
Number  of  inmates  whose  vision  was  tested 
Number  of  inmates  whose  vision  was  tested  with  atropine 

Number  of  inmates  given  glasses 

Number  of  inmates  whose  eyes  were  treated     . 
Number  of  inmates  whose  ears  were  treated 
Number  of  inmates  whose  nose  and  throat  were  treated 
Special  cases: 

Diphtheria 

Rheumatism  and  pericarditis 

Influenza  

Fractures  


62 

25 

3 

341 

720 

274 

6 

13 

33 

8 
2 
3 

1 

20 

2 

1 

4 

1 

341 

57 

33 

43 

62 

39 

9 

1 

90 

4 


Report  of  Dental  Work  'performed  by  Dr.  William  E.  Moore. 

Number  of  patients  seen  by  dentist 1,156 

Number  of  amalgam  fillings 398 

Number  of  cement  fillings 385 

Number  of  extractions 492 

Number  of  roots  filled 12 

Number  of  treatments  including  after-extraction  treatment  .       .  341 

Number  of  cleanings 801 
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STATISTICS  CONCERNING  BOYS. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys. 


Table  5.  —  Number  received  at  and  leaving  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1921. 

Boys  in  school  Nov.  30,  1920 454 

Received  :  — ■  Committed 338 

Transferred  from  Industrial  School  for  Boys    .       3 

Returned  from  places 458 

Runaways  captured 160 

Returned  from  hospitals 51 

Returned  from  funerals 10 

Returned  from  visits  to  sick  relatives        .        .       8 

Returned  from  court 1 

Returned  from  visit  home  at  Christmas    .        .     10 


Whole  number  in  the  school  during  the  twelve  months 
Released  :  —  Paroled  to  parents  and  relatives 

Paroled  to  others  than  relatives  . 

Boarded  out 

Runaways 

Sent  to  hospitals 

Turned  over  to  police    .... 

Died 

Transferred  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys 

Released  to  funerals      .... 

Released  to  Navy 

Released  to  visit  sick  relatives    . 

Released  home  for  Christmas 


Remaining  in  school  Nov.  30,  1921 


446 

165 

141 

170 

56 

2 

1 

15 

10 

2 

10 

10 


1,039 
1,493 


1,028 


465 


1  This  represents  992  individuals. 
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Table  6.  —  Commitments   to   Lyman   School   for  Boys   from   the   several 
counties  during  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1921,  and  previously. 


Counties. 


Year 

ending  Nov. 

30,  1921. 


Previously. 


Totals. 


Barnstable 
Berkshire 
Bristol    . 
Dukes    . 
Essex 
Franklin 
Hampden 
Hampshire 
Middlesex 
Nantucket 
Norfolk 
Plymouth 
Suffolk  . 
Worcester 
Totals 


2 
4 
39 

40 
1 

37 

7 

67 

14 

9 

92 

29 


110 
399 

1,240 
23 

1,850 
107 
881 
174 

2,680 

24 

694 

309 

2,672 

1,346 


112 
403 

1,279 
23 

1,890 
108 
918 
181 

2,747 

24 

708 

318 

2,764 

1,375 


12,509 


12,850 


Table  7.  ■ — ■  Nativity  of  parents  of  boys  committed  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
during  past  ten  years. 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

— 1 
1921 

Fathers  born  in  United  States 

25 

24 

12 

23 

23 

30 

27 

18 

17 

23 

Mothers  born  in  United  States 

21 

25 

29 

20 

20 

26 

48 

33 

32 

26 

Fathers  foreign  born        .... 

14 

31 

34 

21 

19 

29 

41 

27 

28 

29 

Mothers  foreign  born        .... 

16 

26 

17 

24 

26 

42 

24 

24 

17 

26 

Both  parents  born  in  United  States 

37 

35 

24 

33 

32 

53 

49 

37 

40 

44 

Both  parents  foreign  born 

94 

123 

111 

149 

104 

183 

242 

196 

190 

178 

Nativity  of  both  parents  unknown 

23 

26 

51 

32 

50 

37 

33 

27 

51 

44 

Nativity  of  one  parent  unknown    . 

31 

37 

26 

31 

38 

48 

52 

47 

40 

42 

Per  cent  of  foreign  parentage  . 

42 

48 

45 

52 

40 

48 

58 

59 

55 

52 

Per  cent  of  American  parentage 

17 

14 

10 

11 

12 

14 

12 

11 

11 

13 

Per  cent  of  unknown  parentage 

10 

10 

20 

11 

19 

10 

8 

8 

15 

13 
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Table  8.  —  Nativity  of  Boys  committed  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
during  past  ten  years. 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Born  in  United  States     .... 

190 

222 

234 

282 

249 

333 

363 

292 

317 

311 

Foreign  born 

24 

31 

10 

7 

7 

49 

53 

36 

27 

24 

1 

1 

2 

- 

1 

3 

3 

4 

3 

6 

J 

Table  9.  —  Ages  of  boys  when  committed  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921,  and  previously. 


Age  (Years'). 

Committed 

during  Year 

ending  Nov. 

30,  1921. 

Committed 

from 
1885  to  1920. 

Committed 

previous  to 

1885. 

Totals. 

Six 

- 

- 

5 

5 

- 

4 

25 

29 

Eight 

1 

35 

115 

151 

9 

125 

231 

365 

Ten 

18 

298 

440 

756 

34 

566 

615 

1,215 

Twelve 

48 

1,094 

748 

1,890 

Thirteen 

99 

1,775 

897 

2,771 

117 

2,612 

778 

3,507 

15 

185 

913 

1,113 

Sixteen 

- 

25 

523 

548 

Seventeen    

- 

4 

179 

183 

Eighteen  and  over       .... 

- 

2 

17 

19 

- 

12 

32 

44 

Totals 

341 

6,737 

5,518 

12,596 
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Table  10.  —  Domestic  condition  of  boys  committed  to  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921 . 

Had  parents 238 

Had  no  parents   ...        .        .        .        .     - 19 

Had  father  only 25 

Had  mother  only 44 

Had  stepfather 19 

Had  stepmother 9 

Had  intemperate  father     .        .       .       .       .       .  •     .       .       .       .  36 

Had  both  parents  intemperate 4 

Had  parents  separated 11 

Had  attended  church .341 

Had  never  attended  church - 

Had  not  attended  school  within  one  year       .        .        .        .        .        .10 

Had  not  attended  school  within  two  years 3 

Had  been  arrested  before 288 

Had  been  inmates  of  other  institutions 100 

Had  used  tobacco 110 

Were  employed  in  a  mill  or  otherwise  when  arrested   ...       .  79 

Were  attending  school .        .        .        .130 

Were  idle 118 

Parents  owning  residence  .        . 86 

Members  of  family  had  been  arrested     . 106 

Table  11.  —  Length  of  stay  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys  of  all  boys  paroled 
for  first  time  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921. 


Length 

or  Stay. 

Boys. 

Length  of  Stay. 

Boys. 

Years. 

Months. 

Years. 

Months. 

8 

- 

31 

12 

1 

3 

- 

4 

13 

2 

5 

- 

5 

6 

3 

8 

- 

6 

7 

4 

10      . 

- 

7 

6      .         .         . 

5 

24 

- 

8 

2 

6 

40 

- 

9 

6 

7 

44 

- 

10 

3      .        . 

8 

27 

- 

11 

1 

9 

26 

1 

- 

Total  number  paroled  for  first  time  during  year,  251;    average  length  of  stay  in  the  school, 
11.11  months. 


1  Or  less. 
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Table  12.  —  Offences  for  which  boys  were  committed  to  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921. 

Assault 2 

Breaking  and  entering 98 

Delinquent  child ...        .        .84 

Larceny 104 

Transferred  from  custody  of  Division  of  Child  Guardianship     .        .  6 

Stubbornness 23 

Running  away 15 

Forgery 1 

Vagrancy 2 

Setting  fires 3 

Truancy 2 

Receiving  stolen  property 1 

Total  number  committed .  341 


Table  13.  —  Comparative  table,  showing  average  number  of  inmates,  new 
commitments  and  releases,  for  past  ten  years,  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 


Year. 

Average 

Number  of 

Inmates. 

New 
Commit- 
ments. 

Paroled. 

Released 
otherwise 
than  by 
paroling. 

1911-12 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1914-15 
1915-16 
1910-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 

358.59 
408.39 
446.31 
442.00 
448.50 
467.68 
500.07 
463.79 
438.79 
467.35 

215 
254 
246 
289 
257 
384 
419 
332 
347 
341 

394 
433 
442 
545 
497 
574 
715 
866 
627 
752 

152 
176 
162 
128 
183 
264 
247 
303 
179 
276 

Average 

for  t 

3n  ye 

ars 

444.15 

308.4 

584.5 

207 
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Table  14.  —  Some  comparative  statistics,  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

A.     Average  age  of  boys  released  on  parole  for  past  ten  years. 


Years. 

Years. 

1912 

15.63 

1917       . 

.     14.33 

1913       . 

.     15.09 

1918       . 

.     14.06 

1914       . 

.     15.23 

1919       . 

.    .       .     13.82 

1915       .        .  . 

...  15.83 

1920       . 

.     13.98 

1916       . 

...     15.61 

1921 

.     14.04 

B.     Average  time  spent  in  the  institution  for  past  ten  years. 


Months. 

Months. 

1912 

.     19.76 

1917 

.     14.43 

1913 

.        .18.42 

1918       . 

.     12.14 

1914 

.     17.24 

1919       . 

.     10.75 

1915       . 

.     16.12 

1920       . 

.     11.74 

1916       . 

.     15.47 

1921 

.     11.11 

C.     Average  age  at  commitment  for  past  ten  years. 


Years. 

Years. 

1912 

.     13.28 

1917       .       . 

.        .     12.98 

1913       . 

.     13.22 

1918 

.     12.91 

1914 

.       .     13.27 

1919    ... 

.        .     13.04 

1915       .    :    . 

.     13.18 

1920       .       . 

.        .     13.19 

1916       .        . 

.     13.02 

1921       .    .    .  . 

-        .     13.20 

D.     Number  of  boys  returned  to  school  for  any  cause  for  past  ten  years. 


1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


374 
410 
377 

405 
386 


1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


279 
361 

461 
333 

458 


1921. 
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Table  14. — Some  comparative  statistics,  Lyman  School  for  Boys  ■ — -Con- 
cluded. 

E.     Weekly  per  capita  cost  of  the  institution  for  past  ten  years. 


Year. 

Gross. 

Net. 

Year. 

Gross. 

Net. 

1912 

$6  25 

$6  23 

1917    .... 

§5  90 

S5  89 

1913 

5  51 

5  48 

1918    .... 

7  00 

6  98 

1914 

5  26 

5  23 

1919    .... 

8  00 

8  06 

1915 

5  37 

5  31 

1920    .... 

9  85 

9  83 

1916 

5  44 

5  42 

1921     .... 

9  86 

9  55 

Table  15.  —  Literacy  of  boys  admitted  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1921 . 

In  1st  grade 2 

In  2d  grade 9 

In  3d  grade .        .19 

In  4th  grade  .        .        .    ' 47 

In  5th  grade 67 

In  6th  grade .       .        .        .        .       .92 

In  7th  grade  .        .        .       .        . .48 

In  8th  grade ;        .....     29 

In  9th  grade .    ' 3 

In  high  school .        .       .17 

Special  class - 8 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys. 


I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of 
this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921:  — 

Cash  Accotjnt. 
Balance  Dec.  1,  1920 $4,030  72 

Receipts. 
Institution  Receipts. 
Personal  services: 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement         .        .  $42  81 

Sales: 

Clothing  and  materials  ....  $20  00 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies     .  20  00 

Repairs,  ordinary 32  53 

72  53 

Miscellaneous  receipts : 

Interest  on  bank  balances 132  66 

248  00 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 
Maintenance  appropriations: 

Balance  of  1920 $13,673  16 

Advance  money  (amount  on  hand  November  30)      .        10,000  00 

Approved  schedules  of  1921 207,585  26 

: 231,258  42 

Appropriation,  extraordinary 2,265  94 

Lyman  trust  fund  income 841  67 

Total $238,644  75 

Payments. 
To  treasury  of  Commonwealth,  institution  receipts      ....  $248  00 

Maintenance  appropriations: 

Balance  November  schedule,  1920        ....      $17,703  88 
Eleven  months'  schedules,  1921  i  207,585  26 

November  advances .  6,845  38 

November  schedule  on  account 6,761  42 

■ 238,895  94 

Amount  carried  forward       .        . $239,143  94 
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Amount  brought  forward $239,143  94 

Appropriation,  extraordinary : 

Approved  schedules 2,265  94 

Lyman  trust  fund  income 841  67 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1921 »  3,606  80 

Total      .  ' .        .        .  $238,644  75 

Maintenance. 

Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward $1,647  86 

Appropriation,  current  year 234,400  00 

Total $236,047  86 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below) 232,431  40 


Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth  ....  $3,616  46 

Analysis  of  Expenses. 
Personal  services: 

Chas.  A.  Keeler,  superintendent $3,000  00 

Medical 2,091  13 

Administration 10,961  46 

Kitchen  and  dining-room  service          ....  2,670  00 

Ward  service  (male) 17,315  57 

Ward  service  (female) 10,656  18 

Industrial  and  educational  department        .        .        .  23,311   65 

Engineering  department 8,090  00 

Repairs 9,504  81 

Farm 3,749  03 

Stable,  garage  and  grounds 780  00 


Religious  instruction: 

Catholic $1,475  16 

Hebrew 248  90 

Protestant 511  50 


Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses: 

Postage $526  15 

Printing  and  binding 390  23 

Stationery  and  office  supplies 624  22 

Telephone  and  telegraph 612  82 

Travel        ....'. 1,358  68 

Sundries 17  30 

Freight 41  73 

Food: 

Flour $9,087  56 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc 1,473  24 

Bread,  crackers,  etc 357  02 


$92,129  83 


2,235  56 


3,571  13 


Amounts  carried  forward $10,917  82        $97,936  52 

i  Deficit. 
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Amounts  brought  forward 


$10,917  82        $97,936  52 


Food  —  Con. 

Peas  and  beans  (canned  and  dried) 
Macaroni  and  spaghetti 

Potatoes 

Meat 

Fish  (fresh,  cured  and  canned) 

Butter 

Butterine,  etc.  .... 

Peanut  butter 

Cheese 

Coffee ■      . 

Coffee  substitutes    .... 

Tea 

Cocoa 

Eggs  (fresh) 

Egg  powders,  etc.     .        .        . 

Sugar  (cane) 

Fruit  (fresh) 

Fruit  (dried  and  preserved)    . 
Lard  and  substitutes 
Molasses  and  syrups 
Vegetables  (canned  and  dried) 
Seasonings  and  condiments    . 
Yeast,  baking  powder,  etc.     . 
Sundry  foods  (canned  soups) 

Freight 

Pie  filling 


Clothing  and  materials: 
Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers 
Clothing  (outer) 
Clothing  (under) 
Dry  goods  for  clothing    . 
Hats  and  caps 
Leather  and  shoe  findings 
Machinery  for  manufacturing 
Socks  and  smallwares 
Freight 


Furnishings  and  household  supplies: 
Beds,  bedding,  etc.  .... 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc 

Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc. 

Electric  lamps 

Fire  hose  and  extinguishers    . 
Furniture,  upholstery,  etc.     . 
Kitchen  and  household  wares 
Laundry  supplies  and  materials    . 
Lavatory  supplies  and  disinfectants     . 
Table  linen,  paper  napkins,  towels,  etc. 
Freight      ........ 


1,238 

06 

167 

26 

136 

82 

10,820 

87 

1,885 

92 

74 

06 

1,299 

25 

506 

93 

379 

72 

258 

40 

74 

59 

116 

46 

163 

61 

913 

23 

203 

26 

2,147 

91 

208 

70 

1,077 

83 

562 

15 

216 

63 

128 

62 

1,114 

86 

416 

21 

6 

68 

755 

57 

112 

50 

$578  22 

5,760 

01 

1,471 

76 

3,225 

51 

243 

50 

5,440 

64 

842 

82 

2,227 

91 

240 

37 

$1,885  66 

288 

03 

762 

62 

524 

85 

142 

50 

601 

22 

2,142 

06 

1,370 

70 

368 

88 

966 

62 

126 

48 

0  1  70  fi° 

Amount  carried  forward       .        .        .' $163,050  80 
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Amount  brought  forward      ...........  .        .         .      $163,050  80 

Medical  and  general  care: 

Books,  periodicals,  etc $229  90 

Entertainments,  games,  etc. 581  07 

Gratuities 1  20 

Ice  and  refrigeration 285  84 

Manual  training  supplies 70  98                                                           | 

Medicines  (supplies  and  apparatus)      ....  794  83                                                           I 

Medical  attendance  (extra)    .        .        .'.'.'.'  619  12 

Return  of  runaways         .        .        .        .        .        .        .  1 ,469  75 

School  books  and  supplies 759  99                                                           I 

Trunks,  handbags,  etc 186  39 

Water 1,111  39 

Sewer  rental  and  repairs 677  00 

Freight 86  99                                                        j 

6,874  45 

Heat,  light  and  power:  — 

Coal  (bituminous)    .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  $8,268  95                                                          i 

Freight  and  cartage     .        .        .        .        .        .        .  12,781  21 

Coal  (anthracite) 1,418  25 

Freight  and  cartage 1,071  93 

Wood 15  00 

Electricity 735  33 

Oil .        .  160  88 

Operating  supplies  for  boilers  and  engines           .        .  264  76 

Freight 11  78 

24,728  09 

Farm: 

Bedding  materials $484  54 

Blacksmithing  and  supplies    .....        .  436  54 

Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs       .        .        .        .   '     .   '  260  51 

Dairy  equipment  and  supplies       .        .        ...  220  13 

Fencing  materials    .        .  ' 79  73 

Fertilizers 1,253  50 

Grain,  etc .        .        .        .        .  9,705  07 

Hay .        .        .  937  95 

Harnesses  and  repairs 167  65 

Horses .        .        .  350  00 

Cows ".        .        .        .  295  00 

Other  live  stock       . 117  50 

Rent '     .        .        .        .  169  37 

Spraying  materials '.'.'.  '  163  65 

Stable  and  barn  supplies        .        .        .        .        .        .  59  23 

Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc.         .        .        .  "     .  1,212  23 

Trees,  vines,  seeds,  etc 926  25 

Veterinary  services,  supplies,  etc.         ....  149  68 

Freight 471  40 

Tractor  repairs  and  supplies 178  23 

17,638  16 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds: 

Automobile  repairs  and  supplies $709  85 

Fertilizers .        .  106  82 

Grain 44  77 

Amounts  carried  forward $861  44      $212,291  50 


48 

71 
75 

4 

10 

915  00 

$74  20 

736 

68 

930 

67 

387 

35 

4 

00 

2,107 

98 

1,768 

10 

388 

64 

996 

75 

528 

58 

134 

31 

257 

08 

271 

01 

36 

75 

136 

95 

338 

33 

94 

71 

9.192  09 
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Amounts  brought  forward $861  44      $212,291  50 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds  —  Con. 

Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc.         .        .        . 

Trees,  vines,  seeds,  etc 

Freight 


Repairs,  ordinary: 

Brick 

Cement,  lime,  crushed  stone,  etc. 

Electrical  work  and  supplies 

Hardware,  iron,  steel,  etc. 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll)  . 

Lumber,  etc.  (including  finished  products) 

Paint,  oil,  glass,  etc 

Plumbing  and  supplies  .... 
Roofing  and  materials  .  .  .  ~  . 
Steam  fittings  and  supplies    ... 

Tools,  machines,  etc 

Boilers,  repairs 

Dynamos,  repairs 

Engines,  repairs 

Sundries,  vault 

Freight      .        .        .        .        . 

Machinery  repairs 


Repairs  and  renewals: 

Repair  and  extension  of  railroad  siding       .        .        .  $1,280  00 

Vacuum  valves  and  two  coal  cars         .        .        .        .  229  58 

Equipping  new  blacksmith  shop   .        .        .        .        .  248  96 

Survey  of  institution 638  15 

Dust  blower  and  motor 1,160  81 

Materials  for  finishing  three  rooms  and  toilets  .        .  1,520  14 

One  Fordson  tractor  with  plough  and  harrows  .        .  937  00 

One  Ford  ton  truck 972  30 

Iron  and  lead-lined  pipe 785  70 

Pipe  covering 512  47 

Material  for  garage          .         .         .        .        .        .        .  439  82 

Office  equipment *    .         .        .  350  00 

Replacing  toilets      ........  73  50 

Pipe  and  connections 197  88 

One  sewing  machine 132  50 

Two  fire  ladders 152  20 

One  15  horse  power  motor 220  50 

One  exhaust  fan 181  30 

: 10,032  81 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance $232,431  40 

Special  Appropriations. 

Appropriations  for  current  year $2,500  00 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  below)  ....  2,265  94 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1921,  carried  to  next  year $234  06 
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Object. 

Act  or  Resolve. 

Whole 
Amount. 

Expended 
during 
Fiscal 
Year. 

Total 

expended  to 

Date. 

Balance 

at  End  of 

Year. 

Extraordinary:  fire  damage 
in  laundry 

- 

$2,500  00 

$2,265  94 

$2,265  94 

$234  06 

Resources  and  Liabilities. 
Resources. 

Cash  on  hand $3,606  80 

November  cash  vouchers  (paid  from  advance  money) : 
Account  maintenance  ....  $6,845  38 
Account  November  schedule         .        .  6,761  42 

13,606  80 

$10,000  00 

Due  from  treasury  of  Commonwealth  from  available  appropriation, 

account  November,  1921,  schedule 14,846  14 


Liabilities 


Schedule  of  November  bills 


$24,846  14 
$24,846  14 


Per  Capita. 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  467.35. 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $232,431.40. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $9.5642. 
Receipt  from  sales,  $72.53. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0030. 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $175.47. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0072. 
Net  weekly  per  capita  cost,  $9.5540. 
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VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys. 
Nov.  30,  1921. 


Real  Estate. 
Land. 
38  acres,  67  rods  grounds  (about  buildings) 
103  acres,  146  rods  mowing 
87|  acres,  2  rods  tillage   •    . 
13^  acres  orchard  . 
11  acres,  45  rods  woodland 
115  acres  pasture  . 
19  acres,  119  rods  waste  and  miscellaneous 
i9o  acre  railroad  siding  .... 


?10,774  81 

13,503  75 

10,002  06 

1,710  00 

338  43 

2,875  00 

729  04 

200  00 


Buildings. 

Willow  Park  Cottage    .       ......       .       .  $5,000  00 

Maple  Cottage 3,700  00 

Elms  Cottage .  22,000  00 

Chauncey  and  Lyman  cottages  ....  38,000  00 

Gables  Cottage 9,000  00 

Hillside  Cottage 15,000  00 

Worcester  and  Wachusett  cottages    .        .       .  47,000  00 

Oak  Cottage 16,000  00 

Bowlder  Cottage  . 17,000  00 

Wayside  Cottage 5,900  00 

Davitt  Cottage      .       .       .       .       .       .       .  5,500  00 

Administration  building 11,100  00 

The  Inn  .        .  ■ 1,000  00 

Storehouse 12,300  00 

School  building 43,400  00 


Power  station 
Greenhouse    . 
Scale  building 
Hospital 
Piggery   . 


44,043  00 

2,000  00 

500  00 

13,000  00 

1,000  00 

Cow  barn 14,500  00 


),133  09 


Amounts  carried  forward 


$326,943  00     $40,133  09 
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A??iounts  brought  forward 

.    $326,943  00 

$40,133  09 

Creamery  building        .... 

1,436  00 

Henhouses 

1,200  00 

Horse  barn  and  fire  station 

7,980  00 

Superintendent's  house 

3,500  00 

Superintendent's  barn  .... 

600  00 

Superintendent's  summer  house 

50  00 

Ice  house 

1,550  00 

Subways 

6,765  00 

Heating  system 

10,049  00 

Hot-water  system         .... 

3,465  00 

Sewerage  system   .        .        .        .        . 

10,650  00 

374,188  00 

Berlin  house  and  grounds    . 

$3,400  00 

Berlin  barn  and  sheds  .... 

1,500  00 

Berlin  land,  90  acres     .        .        .        . 

1,100  00 

6,000  00 

Total  real  estate $420,321  09 

Personal  Property. 

Personal  property 161,685  36 

Total  valuation  of  property $582,006  45 
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STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys. 


Number  in  the  Institution. 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 

454 

- 

454 

1,039 

- 

1,039 

Number  passing  out  of  the  institution  during  the  year 

1,028 

- 

1,028 

Number  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 

465 

- 

465 

Daily  average  attendance  {i.e.,  number  of  inmates  actually 

present)  during  the  year. 
Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year  . 

467.35 
58.48 

47.48 

467.35 
105.96 

Number  in  Care  of  Parole  Branch. 
Number  on  visiting  list  of  Parole  Branch  Nov.  30,  1920         .        .      1,685 
Released  on  parole  during  year  1921 755 

Total 2,440 

Became  of  age,  died,  honorably  discharged,  etc 671 

Number  on  visiting  list  Nov.  30,  1921        .....      1,769 

Net  gain 84 

Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 
Current  expenses :  — ■ 

1.  Salaries  and  wages $92,129  83 

2.  Subsistence 35,903  92 

3.  Clothing 20,030  74 

4.  Ordinary  repairs 9,192  09 

5.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses     ....  75,174  82 

Total  for  institution        .......    $232,431  40 
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Expenditures  jar  Parole  Branch. 1 

Salaries $27,781  32 

Office  and  other  expenses 18,129  38 

Boarded  boys  under  fourteen 26,458  22 

Instruction  in  public  schools  of  boys  boarded  out  .        .        .  1,621  61 


Total : $73,990  53  8 

Notes  on  current  expenses :  —  | 

1.  Salaries  and  wages  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  and  directors,  if 

any. 

2.  Clothing  includes  shoes,  and  also  materials  for  clothing  and  shoes  if 

they  are  manufactured  in  the  institution.  ^ 

3.  Ordinary  repairs  include  all  of  those  which  simply  maintain  the 

buildings  in  condition,  without  adding  to  them.  Any  repairs 
which  are  of  the  nature  of  additions  should  be  classed  with  per- 
manent improvements. 

4.  This  item  includes  everything  not  otherwise  provided  for,  e.g.,  furni- 

ture, bedding,  laundry  supplies,  medicines,  engineer's  supplies, 
postage,  freight,  etc. 

Executive  head  of  the  institution:  Charles  A.  Keeler. 
Executive  head  of  Parole  Branch:  John  J.  Smith. 

1  The  Parole  Branch  handles  the  parole  work  of  two  institutions,  —  the  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  separate  the  expenses  for 
the  two  divisions  of  the  work;  the  above  figures  are,  therefore,  those  for  the  Parole  Branch  of 
both  institutions,  except  that  "boarded  boys  under  fourteen  "  and  "instruction  in  public  schools 
of  boys  boarded  out "  apply  only  to  the  Lyman  School. 
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INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AT 
SHIRLEY. 


George  P.  Campbell,  Superintendent. 


The  past  year  has  been  one  of  steady  but  very  real  progress 
in  the  development  of  the  school.  A  better  type  of  employee, 
both  men  and  women,  is  available.  They  are  more  ready  to 
settle  down  and  take  a  vital  interest  in  the  work.  Personal 
example  in  conduct  and  ideals  is  by  far  the  greatest  factor  in 
character  development;  hence,  any  improvement  in  the  person- 
nel of  the  staff  is  clearly  evident  in  the  improvement  noted  in 
the  boy.  To  unify  the  boy's  desires  around  a  definite  purpose 
■ —  to  work  toward  this  end  —  is  often  to  save  him  from  a  life 
of  social  failure.  It  has  been  possible  during  the  past  year  to 
assign  an  experienced  man»  to  the  sole  task  of  guiding  the  boys 
through  their  course  in  the  school,  placing  them  after  careful 
consideration  of  their  desires  and  abilities  in  shop  or  school,  and 
lending  a  sympathetic  and  understanding  ear  to  all  their  diffi- 
culties. 

Perhaps  owing  to  the  industrial  depression,  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  commitments  and  in  the 
number  of  boys  returned  for  failure  on  parole.  During  the  year 
there  came  under  our  care  687  individuals,  as  against  621  the 
previous  year.  With  a  normal  capacity  of  280  boys,  the  average 
population  has  been  over  300  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  overcrowding  has  made  an  intelligent  segregation 
of  types  very  difficult,  and  at  times  impossible.  However,  the 
standard  of  conduct  has  been  maintained,  and  the  average 
length  of  stay  is  the  same  as  it  was  the  previous  year,  nine  and 
one-half  months. 

The.  proportion  of  boys,  both  of  whose  parents  were  foreign 
born,  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  50  per  cent,  with  no 
marked  change  in  nationality  of  parentage. 
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There  has  been  a  decided  drop  in  the  mentality  of  boys  com- 
mitted, about  40  per  cent  being  able  to  do  only  fifth  grade 
work  or  less  in  academic  courses.  The  number  of  definitely 
feeble-minded  boys,  always  a  problem,  has  increased.  Ap- 
parently many  courts,  confronted  with  the  case  of  a  feeble- 
minded boy  who  obviously  is  not  fitted  for  the  institution  for 
feeble-minded,  commit  him  to  us  as  a  last  resort.  Such  lads 
cannot  profit  greatly  by  the  training  here  and  are  a  drawback 
to  the  life  of  the  school. 

On  Dec.  1,  1921,  about  one-third  of  the  population  was  com- 
posed of  boys  who  had  been  trained  at  this  or  other  institutions 
previous  to  their  present  admission.  It  is  hoped  that  with 
better  economic  conditions  the  number  of  boys  of  this  sophisti- 
cated type  will  be  greatly  reduced,  thus  giving  a  freer  oppor- 
tunity for  work  with  new  material. 

Improvements. 

The  new  general  kitchen  and  laundry  building  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  superstructure,  steam  fitting  and  plumbing  were 
done  by  contract.  A  large  part  of  the  work,  however,  was  done 
by  the  boys,  including  the  excavating  and  grading,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building  up  to  and  including  the  first  floor,  the 
laying  of  1,500  linear  feet  of  sidewalk,  and  the  laying  of  400 
feet  of  8-inch  water  main.  The  building  is  a  fine  addition  to 
the  general  appearance  of  the  school,  and  supplies  a  great  need 
in  the  proper  care  of  the  boys. 

One  of  the  old  Shaker  buildings  has  been  relocated  and  re- 
built, making  excellent  additional  quarters  for  employees. 

A  new  water-tight  covering  has  been  placed  on  the  industrial 
building  and  on  the  warehouse. 

The  work  of  building  new  roads  and  lawns  has  been  con- 
tinued in  accordance  with  the  plans  laid  out  for  the  develop- 
ment of  appearance  and  efficiency. 

Health. 
The  health  of  the  boys  continues  unusually  good  and  their 
gain  in  size  and  weight  is  remarkable,  very  few  boys  being  able 
to  wear  away  on  parole  the  clothes  in  which  they  were  com- 
mitted.   That  mental  life  and  conduct  are  to  a  large  degree  de- 
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pendent  on  general  physical  condition  is  constantly  borne  in  on 
us  as  we  watch  the  lads'  all-around  development.  We  are,  of 
course,  still  greatly  handicapped  for  want  of  a  proper  hospital 
and  infirmary  building  where  contagious  diseases  may  be  safely 
dealt  with.  At  present  we  have  but  six  beds  available  for  the 
care  of  illness  in  a  population  of  over  300  boys. 

Faem. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  training  offered  our 
boys  is  the  farm,  and  this  has  been  emphasized  during  the  past 
year.  Not  only  in  actual  agricultural  work,  but  also  in  the 
clearing  and  draining  of  land,  the  building  of  fences,  the  cutting 
and  hauling  of  logs,  the  boys  are  learning  something  of  how  the 
work  of  the  world  is  done  and  gaining  the  power  to  do  their 
share.  Incidental  to  the  clearing  of  land,  more  than  300  cords 
of  firewood  and  80,000  board-feet  of  lumber  were  produced. 

Following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  more  important  pro- 
ductions of  the  farm :  — 

Poultry  (pounds)  .        .       . .  3,904 

Pork  (pounds) 16,615 

Eggs  (dozens)   ' 3,721 

Milk  (quarts) 180,084 

Vegetables  (bushels)     .       .       .       . 9,080 

Fruits  (bushels) 204 

Education. 
Vocational  training  is  of  prime  importance  for  boys  who  must 
earn  their  own  living,  and  the  whole  organization  of  the  school 
tends  toward  the  end  of  teaching  boys  to  do  things.  There  are 
sixteen  departments  that  give  the  boy  definite  trade  instruction. 
Besides  this,  all  the  general  work  of  the  school  is  done  by  the 
boys  under  men  and  women  chosen  because  of  their  fitness  to 
guide  and  to  teach.  Careful  examination  of  all  boys  committed 
shows  that  40  per  cent  have  not  attained  sixth  grade  standing 
in  academic  work,  and  this  side  of  the  training  has  received 
greater  attention  than  heretofore.  By  classifying  them  in  small 
groups  of  not  over  twenty-four,  which  makes  individual  training- 
possible,  very  substantial  results  are  being  obtained.  Although 
the  training  in  the  trades  offers  much  intellectual  stimulus,  boys 
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who  have  not  completed  at  least  the  fifth  grade  should  have 
the  more  direct  training  given  them  in  the  schoolroom.  If  the 
present  low  standing  of  academic  accomplishment  continues 
with  new  commitments,  there  should  undoubtedly  be  a  fourth 
teacher  for  this  work. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  measure  the  results  of  work  in 
character  building.  Nevertheless,  the  following  data  are  of 
interest  as  pointing  toward  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  work  fc 

being  done  by  the  school.  In  1915,  163  boys  were  paroled  from 
the  school.  All  of  these  have  now  become  twenty-one.  Sixty 
per  cent  were  never  any  further  trouble  to  the  Commonwealth 
after  being  paroled.  At  twenty-one,  70  per  cent  were  un- 
qualifiedly good  citizens,  regularly  employed  on  Dec.  1,  1921. 
Eleven  per  cent  were  failures,  10  of  the  163  boys  having  been 
sent  to  some  penal  institution,  and  8  others,  although  never 
committed  to  .another  institution,  being  burdens  on  society. 
Nineteen  per  cent  are  wavering  still  and  may  go  up  or  down. 
The  above  statements  are  based  on  actual  case  histories  ob- 
tained by  the  parole  department,  which  has  the  care  of  the 
boys  after  leaving  the  school.  Much  might  be  written  of  the 
almost  wonderful  transformations  brought  about  in  some  indi- 
vidual cases,  but  the  facts  quoted  would  seem  a  solid  basis  for 
the  belief  that  we  are  working  in  the  right  direction  and  to 
good  purpose. 
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REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 


Thomas  E.  Lilly,  M.D. 


The  report  of  the  physician  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
at  Shirley  for  the  year  1921  is  hereby  respectfully  submitted. 

We  have  had  very  little  illness  of  a  serious  nature  during  the 
year.  The  cases  that  have  given  us  most  concern  were  those  of 
boys  who  had  some  serious  disability  or  disease  when  they  were 
committed  to  the  school.  Although  we  have  had  very  little 
serious  illness,  the  work  of  the  medical  department  has  been 
greatly  augmented  by  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  boys 
committed  to  the  institution.  The  greater  part  of  our  work 
consists  of  the  treatment  of  minor  injuries  and  infections,  colds, 
sore  throats  and  other  ailments  that  are  always  prevalent  in  an 
institution  of  this  type. 

We  are  greatly  handicapped  in  our  work  both  as  to  treatment 
and  prophylaxis  by  the  lack  of  room  and  proper  equipment 
which  cannot  be  installed  in  a  building  such  as  we  are  now 
obliged  to  use  for  hospital  purposes.  With  a  school  population 
of  more  than  300  boys,  we  have  only  six  beds  available  to  take 
care  of  both  our  sick  boys  and  our  convalescents.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  we  should  have  an  infirmary  of  at  least  twenty-five 
to  thirty  beds,  with  isolation  ward,  operating  room,  out-patient 
room,  waiting  room,  diet  kitchen  and  laboratory. 

We  have  continued  the  use  of  toxin-antitoxin  mixture  for  the 
prevention  of  diphtheria,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  us,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  were  the  first  to  use  this  method  of 
immunization  in  New  England,  to  know  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  and  the  boards  of  health  of  most  of  the 
cities  and  large  towns  in  Massachusetts  are  recommending  the 
use  of  the  toxin-antitoxin  mixture  to  prevent  their  school  chil- 
dren from  being  infected  by  diphtheria.     Our  experience  with 
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this  prophylactic  measure  has  been  very  successful.  Since  we 
began  its  use  in  1915,  we  have  immunized  more  than  2,000 
boys;  we  have  had  absolutely  no  ill  effects  from  its  use,  and 
have  not  had  a  case  of  diphtheria  in  our  school  for  a  number  of 
years,  in  no  case  in  a  boy  who  had  been  properly  immunized. 

I  find  that  the  boys  are  well  fed  and  comfortably  housed,  and 
in  almost  every  instance  leave  the  school  in  far  better  physical 
condition  than  when  they  were  committed. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  physician  and 
dentist  during  the  year:  — 

Number  of  physician's  visits  to  the  school 360 

Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital  out-patient  department   .        .  9,214 

Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital 239 

Total  number  of  different  patients  treated  at  out-patient  depart- 
ment   2,907 

Total  number  of  patients  admitted  to  hospital 209 

Total  number  of  different  patients  admitted  to  hospital  .  .  .  175 
Largest  number  of  cases  treated  at  out-patient  department  in  one 

day 53 

Smallest  number  of  cases  treated  at  out-patient  department  in 

one  day 2 

Largest  number  of  patients  in  hospital  in  one  day     ....  8 

Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital 6 

Average  number  of  patients  in  out-patient  department     ...  26 

Number  of  new  inmates  of  school  examined  by  physician        .        .  ■   352 

Number  of  inmates  examined  by  physician  on  leaving  school  .        .  346 

Number  of  inmates  examined  by  physician  on  return  to  school  .  103 
Number  transferred  to  any  other  hospital  or  institution : 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 4 

State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury 2 

Worcester  State  Hospital 2 

Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 1 

Operations  performed : 

Tonsils  and  adenoids 8 

Phimosis 4 

Peritonsillar  abscess 1 

Colles  fracture 1 

Fracture  of  ulna 1 

Amputation  of  finger 1 

Incisions  for  septic  condition 10 

Etherization 10 

Suturing  of  incised  wounds 12 

Glasses  prescribed 18 

Immunization  by  toxin-antitoxin 352 
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Special  cases  treated : 
Tonsillitis   . 
Pharyngitis 
Laryngitis  . 
Cardiac  lesion    . 
Tubercular  knee 
Infected  knee     . 
Infection  of  extremities 
Antiarthritis 
Erysipelas  . 
Mastoiditis 
Pneumonia 
Gonorrhea  . 
Wassermann  test 


Report  of  Dental  Work  performed 

Number  of  amalgam  fillings 

Number  of  cement  fillings 

Number  of  cleanings 

Number  of  extractions 


30 

35 

4 

4 
1 
1 

15 
10 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 


659 
277 
902 
620 
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STATISTICS  CONCERNING  BOYS. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 


Table  16.  —  Number  received  at  and  leaving  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
for  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921. 

Remaining  in  the  school  Nov.  30,  1920  .        .     '  .        .        .        .232 

Committed  during  the  year 338 

Received  from  Lyman  School  for  Boys  on  transfer      ...     14 

Returned  from  parole 103 

Returned  from  leave  of  absence 6 

Returned  from  hospital .        .5 

Returned  from  court 1 

699 

Paroled 261 

Returned  paroles  placed  out 85 

Granted  leave  of  absence 8 

Transferred  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys 3 

Transferred  to  Massachusetts  Reformatory 5 

Taken  to  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary      .       1 

Taken  to  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 4 

Taken  to  Worcester  State  Hospital 2 

Taken  to  State  Infirmary,  Tewksbury 2 

Returned  to  court,  over  or  under  age      .        .        .        .               .3 
Absent  without  leave 8 

382 

Remaining  in  the  school  Nov.  30,  1921 317 


Table  17.  —  Nativity  of  parents  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for 


Boys  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921. 


Both  parents  born  in  the  United  States 
Both  parents  foreign  born 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  native  . 
Father  native  born  and  mother  foreign  . 
Mother  foreign  born  and  father  unknown 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  unknown 
Father  native  born  and  mother  unknown 
Mother  native  born  and  father  unknown 
Nativity  of  parents  unknown   . 


94 
187 

14 

17 
3 
6 
7 
5 

19 


Total     .        .        .     • "..352 
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Table  18.  —  Nativity  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during 


year  ending  Nov. 

30, 

1921 

Born  in  the  United  States         .... 

.     306 

Born  in  foreign  countries  . 

Italy 

Canada  and  the  Provinces 

\ 

45 
11 
10 

Poland 

6 

Portugal  and  the  Western  Islands 
Russia 

5 
5 

Ireland 

2 

England 

Lithuania     .        .     -  . 

1 

1 

Greece 

1 

Austria         .        .        . 

1 

Syria      .        .       .        .       . 
West  Indies          .... 

1 
1 

Unknown      .       .        .        .       .       . 

1 

Total     .       .       .       . 

.     352 

Table  19.  —  Causes  of  commitment  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School 
for  Boys  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921. 

Larceny 117 

Breaking  and  entering  and  larceny 92 

Breaking  and  entering 13 

Unlawful  use  of  automobiles 10 

Receiving  stolen  property 4 

Carrying  revolver  or  other  dangerous  weapon 7 

Vagrancy 8 

Idle  and  disorderly 6 

Assault  and  battery                         } 4 

Runaways 4 

Drunkenness        . 3 

Forgery 1 

Assault 3 

Stubborn  and  disobedient         .        . 56 

Miscellaneous 9 

Not  determined,  transfers,  etc .15 

Total  number  admitted 352 
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Table  20.  —  Domestic  condition  and  habits  at  time  of  commitment  of  boys 
admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during  year  ending  Nov.  SO, 
1921. 

Had  parents  living,  own  or  step       .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  248 

Had  father  only 41 

Had  mother  only 31 

Parents  unknown 8 

Both  parents  dead      .       .        .        . 24 

Had  stepfather .        .        .        .        .        .19 

Had  stepmother  .        .        . .        .18 

Had  intemperate  father 38 

Parents  separated -  .     ■ 33 

Had  members  of  family  who  had  been  arrested  or  imprisoned  .        .  76 

Had  parents  owning  residence 71 

Had  not  attended  school  within  one  year 89 

Had  not  attended  school  within  two  years 97 

Had  not  attended  school  within  three  years  .        .        .        .        .        .  81 

Had  been  in  court  before  .        . 274 

Had  used  intoxicating  liquor 12 

Had  used  tobacco 298 

Had  been  inmates  of  another  institution Ill 


Table  21.  —  Ages  of  boys  when  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
during  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1921. 1 

15-16  years  .       .       . 120 

16-17  years 156 

17-18  years  .       .       .       .       .       . 70 

Apparently  over  18  years  2 4 

Apparently  under  15  years 2 

Total 352 

1  The  statute  authorizing  commitments  to  the  school  reads,  "not  less  than  fifteen  nor  more 
than  eighteen  years  of  age." 

2  Including  Lyman  School  transfers. 
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Table  22.  —  Literacy  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921. 

In  3d  grade 38 

In  4th  grade         .        .        .        ....        .        .        .        .        .        .       32 

In  5th  grade 66 

In  6th  grade         .        .        .        .        .        .        .        ...        .        .        .75 

In  7th  grade 60 

In  8th  grade 45 

In  9th  grade 14 

In  high  school 20 

Total 350 


Table  23.  —  Length  of  stay  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys  of  all  boys 
paroled  for  first  time  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921. 


Boys  paroled. 


Length 

of  Stay. 

Years. 

Months. 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

4 

- 

5 

- 

6 

- 

7 

- 

8 

- 

9 

Boys  paroled. 


62 
51 
14 
3 
2 
1 
3 


Length  of  Stay. 


Years.       Months. 


- 

10 

- 

11 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

Total  number  of  boys  paroled  for  the  first  time  during  the  year,  261 ;  average  length  of  stay  in 
the  school,  9y2  months. 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 


I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of 
this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921:  — 

Cash  Account. 
Balance  Dec.  1,  1920 $659  39 

Receipts. 
Institution  Receipts. 
Personal  services: 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement         .        .  S30  26 

Sales: 
Farm: 

Cows  and  calves $495  50 

Repairs  and  renewals      ....  49  66 

545  16 

Miscellaneous  receipts: 

Interest  on  bank  balances      .        .        .  $79  45 

Sundries 2  25 

81   70 

657  12 

Other  receipts: 

Refunds  of  previous  year 332  07 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 
Maintenance  appropriations: 

Balance  of  1920 $16,639  33 

Advance  money  (amount  on  hand  November  30)      .  8,000  00 

Approved  schedules  of  1921 130,140  40 

■ 154,779  73 

Special  appropriations 28,003  07 


Total $184,431  38 

Payments. 
To  treasury  of  Commonwealth: 

Institution  receipts $657  12 

Refunds,    account   maintenance,    $450.90;     account 

special,  $168.24 619  14 

Refunds  of  previous  year 332  07 

$1,608  33 


Amount  carried  forward $1,608  33 
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Amount  brought  forward $1,608  33 

Maintenance  appropriations: 

Balance  November  schedule,  1920        ....      $17,298  72 
Eleven  months'  schedules,  1921    .        .    $130,140  40 

Less  returned ,  450  90 

129,689  50 


November  advances 3,530  41 

October  schedule  advances 3,532  09 


Special  appropriations: 

Approved  schedules         ....      $28,003  07 
Less  returned 168  24 


$27,834  83 


154,050  72 


November  advances 164  16 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1921:  — 

In  bank $368  61 

In  office 404  73 


27,998  99 


773  34 


Total      .        .        .        .        .     - $184,431  38 


Maintenance. 

Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward $4,000  87 

Appropriation,  current  year 146,700  00 


Total $150,700  87 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below) 149,880  93 


Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth $819  94 

Analysis  of  Expenses. 
Personal  services: 

Geo.  P.  Campbell,  superintendent        ....  $3,000  00 

Medical 1,600  00 

Administration 6,795  12 

Kitchen  and  dining-room  service          ....  810  00 

Domestic .  1,500  00 

Ward  service  (male) .  16,186  28 

Ward  service  (female) .  5,456  13 

Industrial  and  educational  department       .        .        .  12,825  07 

Engineering  department         .        .        .        ...  2,597  33 

Farm          . 6,274  55 

Stable,  garage  and  grounds 720  00 

$57,764  48 


Religious  instruction: 

Catholic $700  00 

Hebrew .        .        .        .  400  00 

Protestant         .        ...        .....  400  00 


1,500  00 


Amount  carried  forward       .        . $59,264  48 
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Amount  brought  forward      .        .        . $59,264  48 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses: 

Advertising $2  44 

Postage 311  49 

Stationery  and  office  supplies 719  35 

Telephone  and  telegraph 415  22 

Travel 947  27 

Sundries 10  70 

Freight 27  69 

2,434  16 

Food: 

Flour $6,377  76 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc 668  48 

Bread,  crackers,  etc 34  02 

Peas  and  beans  (canned  and  dried)       ....  629  75 

Macaroni  and  spaghetti 118  61 

Potatoes 40  50 

Meat 5,412  44 

Fish  (fresh,  cured  and  canned) 1,073  16 

Butterine,  etc .  46  20 

Peanut  butter 153  82 

Cheese 168  22 

Coffee .  391  84 

Tea 103  41 

Cocoa 123  46 

Egg  powders,  etc 149  50 

Sugar  (cane) 1,966  88 

Fruit  (fresh) 186  83 

Fruit  (dried  and  preserved) 460  05 

Lard  and  substitutes 1,289  59 

Molasses  and  syrups 488  73 

Vegetables  (fresh) 36  46 

Seasonings  and  condiments 435  89 

Yeast,  baking  powder,  etc.     .        .        .        .        .        .  262  36 

Sundry  foods 375  29 

Freight 651  35 

■ — ■  21,644  60 

Clothing  and  materials: 

Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers $4,571  56 

Clothing  (outer) 444  06 

Clothing  (under) 1,142  98 

Dry  goods  for  clothing 2,654  53 

Hats  and  caps .        .  299  08 

Leather  and  shoe  findings 548  35 

Socks  and  smallwares      .        .        .        .        .        .        .  1,373  64 

Sundries 35  34 

Freight       . 246  51 

11,316  05 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies: 

Beds,  bedding,  etc $1,083  24 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc 213  37 

Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc.          ....  631   10 

Amounts  carried  forward $1,927  71        $94,659  29 
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Amounts  brought  forward $1,927  71        $94,659  29 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies  —  Con. 

Dry  goods  and  smallwares 368  16 

Electric  lamps           .         . 408  66 

Fire  hose  and  extinguishers 82  80 

Furniture,  upholstery,  etc 671  52 

Kitchen  and  household  wares 842  61 

Laundry  supplies  and  materials    .         .         .         .        .  1,338  11 

Lavatory  supplies  and  disinfectants     ....  262  58 

Table  linen,  paper  napkins,  towels,  etc.       .        .        .  273  82 

Sundries .  150  66 

Freight 182  26 

6,508  89 

Medical  and  general  care: 

Books,  periodicals,  etc $649  80 

Entertainments,  games,  etc. 143  95 

Manual  training  supplies 378  80 

Medicines  (supplies  and  apparatus)      ....  912  63 

Medical  attendance  (extra) 87  58 

Return  of  runaways 678  17 

School  books  and  supplies 363  24 

Sundries 495  96 

Freight 50  64 

3,760  77 

Heat,  light  and  power: 

Coal  (bituminous) '  .        .  $6,576  29 

Freight  and  cartage 6,166  73 

Coal  (anthracite)      .         . 2,626  20 

Freight  and  cartage 1,561  47 

Electricity 2,934  35 

Oil 105  95 

Operating  supplies  for  boilers  and  engines          .        .  133  07 

Sundries 3  75 

Freight 5  27 

20,113  08 

Farm: 

Bedding  materials $113  85 

Blacksmithing  and  supplies '  78  32 

Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs 66  18 

Dairy  equipment  and  supplies 322  30 

Fertilizers 1,528  20 

Grain,  etc 8,191  73 

Hay 475  70 

Harnesses  and  repairs 260  90 

Other  live  stock 86  50 

Rent 40  00 

Spraying  materials 204  60 

Stable  and  barn  supplies 77  93 

Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc 921  71 

Trees,  vines,  seeds,  etc 1,082  31 

Amounts  carried  forward $13,450  23      $125,042  03 
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Amounts  brought  forward $  13,450  23      $125,042  03 

Farm  —  Con. 

Veterinary  services,  supplies,  etc.  ....  102  69 

Sundries 259  03 

Freight 382  16 

14,194  11 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds: 

Automobile  repairs  and  supplies $471  62 

Blacksmithing  and  supplies .  32  57 

Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs 9  30 

Grain 900  00 

Hay 125  00 

Harnesses  and  repairs     .......  54  69 

Spraying  materials 6  40 

Stable  supplies .  18  03 

Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc 78  63 

Trees,  vines,  seeds,  etc 295  30 

Freight 5  96 

1,997  50 

Repairs,  ordinary:  • 

Cement,  lime,  crushed  stone,  etc.         .        .        .        .  $235  25 

Electrical  work  and  supplies          .        .        .        .        .  2,008  11 

Hardware,  iron,  steel,  etc.      .        .        .        .        .        .  549  89 

Lumber,  etc.  (including  finished  products)          .        .  232  50 

Paint,  oil,  glass,  etc 1,396  15 

Plumbing  and  supplies 558  72 

Roofing  and  materials     .        ...         .         .        .  783  72 

Steam  fittings  and  supplies    .        .  -      .        .        ...  198  34 

Tools,  machines,  etc 127  71 

Boilers,  repairs 494  14 

Sundries 10  26 

Freight 201  93 

6,796  72 

Repairs  and  renewals: 

Plumbing,  heating,  lighting,  Shaker  Cottage      .        .        $1,466  42 
Warehouse  roof 384  15 

1,850  57 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance $149,880  93 

Special  Appropriations. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1920  . $1,733  96 

Appropriations  for  current  year 62,000  00 

Total $63,733  96 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  below)  .      $27,834  83 

Reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth         ...  2  96 

27,837  79 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1921,  carried  to  next  year 


$35,896  17 
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Object. 

Act  or  Resolve. 

Whole 
Amount. 

Expended 
during 
Fiscal 
Year. 

Total 

expended  to 

Date. 

Balance 

at  End  of 

Year. 

Renovating  Shaker  Cottage 
Cottage  for  30  boys 

Kitchen  and  laundry  build- 
ing. 

Res.  1917,  chap. 

88. 
Spec.  Acts  1919. 
chaps.  153,  211, 
242. 

Acts  1921,  chap. 
203. 

SI, 545  00 
33,000  00 

62,000  00 

S328  10 
1,402  90 

26,103  83 

$1,544  07 
32,997  97 

26,103  83 

$0  93* 
2  03* 

35,896  17 

$96,545  00 

$27,834  83 

$60,645  87 

$35,899  13 

♦Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  ....  $2  96 

Balance  carried  to  next  year 35,896  17 

Total,  as  above $35,899  13 

Resources  and  Liabilities. 

Resources. 

Cash  on  hand $773  34 

November  cash  vouchers  (paid  from  advance  money) : 
Account  maintenance  ....  $3,530  41 
Account  special  appropriations     .        .  164  16 

Advances  account  October  schedule     .  3,532  09 

7,226  66 

$8,000  00 

Due  from  treasury  of  Commonwealth  from  available  appropriation, 

account  November,  1921,  schedule 11,659  34 

October  schedule 532  09 

$20,191  43 
Liabilities. 
Schedule  of  November  bills        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        S»16,659  34 

Schedule  of  October  bills N 3,532  09 

$20,191  43 
Per  Capita. 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  288.23. 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $149,880.93. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $10. 
Receipt  from  sales,  $545.16. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0364. 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $111.96. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0074. 
Net  weekly  per  capita  cost,  $9,956. 
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VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
Nov.  30,  1921. 


Real  Estate. 

Land. 

40  acres  school  grounds,  at  $75                               $3,000  00 

157  acres  tillage,  at  $30 

4,710  00 

116  acres  mowing,  at  $54    . 

6,264  00 

30  acres  orchard,  at  $40     . 

1,200  00 

129  acres  pasture,  at  $20 

2,580  00 

189  acres  woodland,  at  $20 

3,780  00 

229  acres  waste  land,  at  $10 

2,290  00 

Sidewalks        .... 

2,200  00 

Buildings. 

Cottage  No.  1  (inmates) $12,000  00 

Cottage  No.  2  (inmates) 

6,000  00 

Cottage  No.  3  (inmates) 

5,000  00 

Cottage  No.  4  (inmates) 

13,700  00 

Cottage  No.  5  (inmates) 

13,700  00 

Cottage  No.  6  (inmates) 

6,500  00 

Cottage  No.  7  (inmates) 

15,274  00 

Cottage  No.  8  (inmates) 

18,200  00 

Cottage  No.  9  (inmates) 

33,000  00 

Old  administration  building 

10,000  00 

Central  building    . 

97,700  00 

Infirmary        .... 

1,500  00 

Old  chapel  building 

2,000  00 

Kitchen  and  laundry  building  (old) 

4,500  00 

Kitchen  and  laundry  building  (not  C( 

)mpleted) 

26,103  83 

Industrial  building 

21,500  00 

Warehouse 

18,000  00 

Old  evaporation  building     . 

500  00 

Shaker  Cottage     .        .        . 

4,000  00 

Amounts  carried  forward 

$309,177  83 

$26,024  00 


5,024  00 
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Amounts  brought  forward 


,177  83     $26,024  00 


Old  shop  building  and  sheds       ....  1,000  00 

Brick  shop  (storage) 200  00 

Cow  barn  and  shed 13,743  00 

Horse  barn .  1,200  00 

Farmer's  house  (employees)        ....  1,000  00 

House  with  brick  basement  (three-tenement)  .  1,700  00 

Stone  house 1,000  00 

Wagon  house 1,500  00 

Workman's  house,  south  meadow      .        .        .  1,200  00 

Piggery   . 1,200  00 

Dairy  house .  1,200  00 

Small  tool  house 100  00 

Corn  house 100  00 

North  woodshed 300  00 

North  tool  shed 700  00 

Three  silos      .......  550  00 

Two  henhouses      .......  800  00 

Brooder  house 1,000  00 

Ice  house 500  00 

Ice  house  and  refrigerator 1,489  00 

Work  shed 1,250  00 

Transformer  house  (heat,  light  and  power)      .  200  00 

Water  system  (cost) 24,000  00 

Sewerage  system  (cost) 7,500  00 

Telephone  system         .        .        .        .        .        .  3,000  00 

Electrical  distributing  system     ....  1,800  00 

Equipment  for  heat,  light  and  power        .        .  500  00 


377,909  83 


Total  real  estate .       .       .    $403,933  83 


Personal  Property. 


Personal  property 


108,670  91 


Total  valuation  of  property        .       .       .       .       .       .    $512,604  74 
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STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 


Number  in  the  Institution. 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 

232 

- 

232      ■ 

467 

- 

467 

Number  passing  out  of  the  institution  during  the  year 

382i 

- 

3821 

Number  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year      ..... 

317 

- 

317 

Daily  average  attendance  {i.e.,  number  of  inmates  actually 

present)  during  the  year. 
Number  of  individuals  actually  represented  .... 

288.23 
658 

- 

288.23 
658 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year 
(monthly). 

48.27 

18.87 

67.14 

1  Also  8  absent  without  leave. 


Number  in  Care  of  Parole  Branch. 
Number  on  visiting  list  of  Parole  Branch  Nov.  30,  1920  .        .        .       829 
Paroled  during  year  1921 347 

1,176 
Became  of  age,  died,  honorably  discharged,  etc.         ....       299 

Number  on  visiting  list  Nov.  30,  1921 877 

Net  gain 48 

Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 
Current  expenses : 

1.  Salaries  and  wages .       .  $57,764  48 

2.  Clothing 11,316  05 

3.  Subsistence 21,644  60 

4.  Ordinary  repairs .  6,796  72 

5.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses     ....  52,359  08 

Total  for  institution $149,880  93 
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Expenditures  for  Parole  Branch. 
These  expenditures  paid  from  appropriation  for  parole  work,  John  J. 
Smith,  Superintendent.    (See  page  79.) 

Notes  on  current  expenses: 

1.  Salaries  and  wages  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  or  directors, 

if  any. 

2.  Clothing  includes  shoes,  and  also  materials  for  clothing  and  shoes  if 

they  are  manufactured  in  the  institution. 

3.  Ordinary  repairs  include  all  of  those  which  simply  maintain  the 

building  in  condition,  without  adding  to  them.  Any  repairs 
which  are  of  the  nature  of  additions  should  be  classed  with  per- 
manent improvements. 

4.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses  include  everything  not  other- 

wise provided  for,  e.g.,  furniture,  bedding,  laundry  supplies, 
medicines,  engineer's  supplies,  postage,  freight,  farm  expenses,  etc. 

Executive  head  of  the  institution  (superintendent) :  George  P.  Campbell. 
Executive  head  of  Parole  Branch:  John  J.  Smith. 
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BOYS   PAROLE   BRANCH. 


John  J.  Smith,  Superintendent. 


The  year  1921  will  long  be  remembered  by  each  visitor  in 
this  branch  as  a  period  which  tested  his  patience,  resourceful- 
ness and  ability  to  handle  difficult  problems.  Disturbed  in- 
dustrial conditions,  necessity  of  complying  with  school  attend- 
ance laws,  and  the  spirit  of  unrest  which  is  still  so  prevalent, 
all  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  boys.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  unusual  features,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
results  on  the  whole  were  extremely  satisfactory.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  approximately  75  per  cent  of  our  wards  were  doing 
well.  Of  the  139  Lyman  and  144  Shirley  boys  who  became  of 
age  during  the  year,  68  per  cent  were  doing  well  when  they 
attained  their  majority.  Twenty  boys  on  parole  from  Lyman 
School  for  Boys  and  12  boys  on  parole  from  the  Industrial 
School  for  Boys,  who  became  of  age  in  1921,  were  granted 
honorable  discharges  by  the  trustees.  The  68  per  cent  men- 
tioned above  does  not  include  those  boys  who  were  honorably 
discharged. 

A  close  study  of  the  statistics  incorporated  in  this  report  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  involved  in  our  problem. 
Roughly  speaking,  there  were  13,000  visits  made  during  the 
year,  1,350  homes  of  boys  investigated,  and  in  addition  more 
thai<  250  foster  homes  were  investigated,  most  of  which  proved 
satisfactory. 

Constructive  Work. 
Constructive  work  on  parole,  however,  was  to  a  large  extent 
neglected,  as  a  result  of  emergency  work.  Our  visitors  spent 
more  than  1,500  hours  in  seeking  runaways  from  place  and 
from  both  institutions,  and  over  2,000  hours  in  looking  for  jobs 
for  boys.    They  were  also  obliged  to  attend  court  463  days,  and 
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on  most  of  these  days  had  to  return  boys  to  either  Lyman 
School  or  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  With  such  a  large 
number  of  boys  on  parole,  it  seems  unfortunate  that  our  visitors 
have  to  spend  so  much  time  in  seeking  school  runaways  and 
returning  them.  I  feel  strongly  that  much  better  results  could 
be  obtained  if  the  matter  of  returning  school  runaways  were 
not  considered  a  part  of  our  visitors'  work.  It  seems  a  waste 
of  time  and  money  when  one  who  could  do  the  work  just  as 
well  could  be  engaged  at  a  much  smaller  salary.  It  is  logical, 
however,  to  expect  our  visitors  to  devote  some  time  to  locating 
school  runaways,  but  once  located  I  feel  it  should  be  the  busi- 
ness of  the  school  authorities  to  see  that  such  boys  are  returned. 
The  need  of  constructive  work  on  parole  was  never  so 
apparent  as  at  present.  Unfortunately,  however,  our  visitors 
are  overburdened  with  more  cases  than  they  can  properly 
attend  to.  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  need  of 
constructive  work  in  the  homes  becomes  so  obvious  that  our 
force  of  visitors  will  be  increased  to  handle  the  problem  ade- 
quately. 

Unemployment. 

In  the  transition  period  from  abnormally  high  wages  to  re- 
duced employment,  our  visitors  were  keenly  alive  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  prepared  their  boys  for  the  inevitable  break 
in  wages.  The  result  was,  therefore,  that  most  of  our  boys  held 
their  jobs.  In  a  way  it  is  truly  remarkable  that  so  many  of 
them,  poorly  equipped  mentally  and  physically,  have  retained 
their  employment  when  others,  better  equipped,  have  failed. 

Yet  we  still  have  unemployment  as  a  disturbing  factor.  In- 
dustrial conditions  have  not  been  so  bad  for  years.  Unemploy- 
ment in  the  large  cities  is  so  common  that  unless  due  care  is 
taken  by  our  visitors  our  wards  may  offer  unemployment  as  an 
excuse  for  their  lack  of  desire  to  work.  In  such  cases  the  visitor 
must  know  his  boys  and  understand  whether  they  are  in 
earnest  or  lazy.  Conditions  in  the  country  districts  have  also 
changed  a  great  deal  during  the  year.  Lack  of  employment  in 
the  cities  has  driven  many  people  to  the  farms  in  search  of 
work,  and  for  the  first  time  in  years  the  farmer  has  ceased  to 
be  an  errand  boy  for  his  hired  help.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  some  of  our  boys,  lacking  in  mental  poise,  and  not 
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overfond  of  farm  work,  have  not  been  able  to  hold  their  jobs 
under  competition. 

I  notice,  too,  a  growing  feeling  among  the  parents  of  some  of 
our  boys  who  find  it  hard  to  support  them  under  present  in- 
dustrial conditions,  to  complain  to  the  visitors  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  remove  their  boys  until  conditions  improve  and  they 
can  again  become  an  earning  power  in  the  home. 

School  Attendance. 

Among  our  boys  of  present  school  age  who  formerly  worked 
and  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  them  to  return  to  school  and  not  be  truants.  Primarily 
they  left  school  because  they  disliked  it,  and  their  dislike  has 
been  accentuated  the  longer  they  have  been  free  of  school. 

Continuation  schools  are  dreaded  by  our  boys  who  are 
obliged  to  attend,  and  among  employers  the  feeling  is  common 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  bother  with  any  boys  who  have  to  go 
to  continuation  school. 

Statistics. 

A  disturbing  feature  of  the  year's  work  was  the  large  number 
of  boys  who  were  returned  to  Lyman  School.  The  total  num- 
ber was  458,  of  which  number  355  were  returned  for  violation 
of  parole,  and  103  for  relocation  and  other  purposes.  It  is  hard 
to  put  one's  finger  on  any  definite  reason  for  so  many  returns, 
but  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  our  visitors  is  that  re- 
turned boys  were  not  disciplined  enough,  with  the  result  that 
they  looked  upon  a  return  to  the  school  as  of  minor  conse- 
quence. Efforts  have  been  made  at  the  school  to  make  the 
stay  of  a  returned  boy  less  pleasant,  and  it  is  hoped  that  bene- 
ficial results  will  follow. 

During  the  year  39  boys  on  parole  from  Lyman  School  and 
25  on  parole  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  were  granted 
honorable  discharges  by  the  trustees. 

A  glance  at  the  statistical  table  will  show  a  large  number  of 
our  boys  on  parole  whose  whereabouts  and  occupation  are  un- 
known. Undoubtedly  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  which  sends  so  many  young  men  wandering  all  over  the 
country. 
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Savings  of  Waeds. 

During  the  year  the  net  gain  in  deposits  of  wards  in  our  care 
was  $5,028.02.  The  total  balance  on  deposit  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  was  $19,877.81.  This  represents  692  accounts.  The 
large  net  increase  in  deposits  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  our  visitors  were  exercising  great  care  in  collecting  wages 
due.  The  experiment  of  buying  boys'  clothing  through  the 
office  has  worked  to  good  advantage,  and  marked  savings  are 
made. 

The  work  of  the  visitors  and  office  force  has  been  most  satis- 
factory, and  the  superintendent  wishes  to  acknowledge  apprecia- 
tion of  their  efforts. 
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STATISTICS    CONCERNING    WORK    OF    THE     BOYS 
PAROLE   BRANCH 


I.     Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

Table  24.  —  Changes  in  number  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  parole  during 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921. 

Total  number  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  parole  at  end  of  year  1920   1,685 
Number  of  boys  paroled  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921      .        .       755 


Boys  on  visiting  list  during  the  year  1921    .        .        .        .        .    2,440 

Number  of  boys  returned  to  school  during  year  ending  Nov. 

30,  1921 458 

Became  of  age  during  year 139 

Boys  committed  to  Industrial  School  during  the  year       .        .     20 
Boys  committed  to  Massachusetts  Reformatory  during  the  year      9 

Boys  died  during  the  year 6 

Honorably  discharged  from  custody  during  the  year         .        .     39 

— ■      671 

Number  of  boys  on  parole  Nov.  30,  1921 1,769 

Net  gain 84 


Table  25.  —  Occupations  of  Lyman  School  boys 

on  parole  Nov.  30,  1921. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines      .... 

188 

10.62 

Out  of  State  and  occupation  unknown 

117 

6.61 

At  board,  attending  school          ....... 

87 

4.92 

Attending  school,  not  boarded   ....... 

293 

16.56 

123 

6.95 

In  mills  (textile) 

122 

6.90 

In  other  mills  and  factories 

85 

4.80 

Idle 

131 

7.40 

79 

4.46 

In  machine  shops        ......... 

16 

.90 
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Table  25.  — ■  Occupations  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  parole  Nov.  30,  1921 

—  Concluded. 


Number. 

Per  Cent. 

67 

3.19 

54 

3.05 

29 

1.64 

16 

.96 

6 

.34 

169 

9.55 

10 

.56 

2 

.11 

38 

2.14 

137 

7.74 

In  shoe  shops 

Clerks  and  in  stores    .... 

In  institutions 

Ill 

Occupations  unknown 

Whereabouts  and  occupation  unknown 

In  printing  plants        .... 

College 

Messengers  and  doing  errands     . 
In  16  different  occupations 


1,769 


100.00 


The  records  of  the  above  1,769  boys  show  that  at  the  time 
of  the  last  report  1,393,  or  78.75  per  cent,  were  doing  well;  61, 
or  3  per  cent,  were  doing  fairly  well;  29,  or  1^  per  cent,  were 
doing  badly;  out  of  State  and  occupation  unknown,  117,  or  7 
per  cent;  and  the  whereabouts  and  conduct  of  169,  or  9f  per 
cent,  were  unknown. 

Table  26.  —  Placings  of  boys  paroled  from  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921 . 

To  court 2 

445 

165 

2 

141 


Number  of  boys  paroled  to  their  own  homes  or  with  relatives 

Number  of  boys  paroled  to  others 

Number  of  boys  paroled  to  Army  or  Navy    .... 
Number  of  boys  paroled  and  boarded  out      .... 


Total  number  paroled  within  the  year  and  becoming  subjects  of 

visitation 755 

Number  of  individuals  at  board  Nov.  30,  1921 87 

Table  27.  —  Number  of  boys  returned  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  from 
parole  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921. 

For  violation  of  parole 355 

For  relocation  and  other  purposes 103 


Total  of  returns  .        .        .      ■-,' .     458 
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Table  28.  —  Occupations  of  all  boys  who  have  been  in  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  who  have  become  of  age  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921 . 


Number. 

Per  Cent. 

In  United  States  Army,  Navy 

and  Marines      .... 

40 

7 

8 
23 

2  ■ 

8 
30 

1 

7 

5 

8 

28.78 
5.03 

In  different  occupations 

•         -        •      .  ■         "         • 

5.76 

16.55 

1.44 

Out  of  State 

5.76 

Ill ,        .        . 

21.58 

.72 

5.03 

3.59 

5.76 

139 

100.00 

Table  29.  —  Conduct  of  all  boys  who  have  been  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
who  became  of  age  during  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921. 


Doing  well  ..... 
Doing  fairly  well 
Doing  badly         .... 
Out  of  State  and  conduct  unknown 
Whereabouts  unknown 


Per  Cent. 


100.00 


During  the  year  20  boys  who  became  of  age  in  1921  were 
granted  honorable  discharges  by  the  trustees.  This  number  is 
not  included  in  the  above  table. 
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Table  30.  —  Status  Nov.  30,  1921,  of  all  boys  who  had  been  committed 
to  Lyman  School  and  who  were  still  in  the  custody  of  Trustees  of  Massa- 
chusetts Training  Schools. 

In  the  United  States  Army 76 

In  the  United  States  Navy     .........       102 

In  the  United  States  Marines        . 10 

On  parole  to  parents  or  other  relatives 1,081 

On  parole  to  others 91 

On  parole  on  own  responsibility 36 

On  parole  at  board 87 

On  parole  out  of  the  State 117 

Left  home  or  place,  whereabouts  unknown 169 

Outside  the  school 1,769 

II.     Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

Table  31.  —  Changes  in  number  of  Industrial  School  boys  on  parole  during 

year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921. 
Total  number  of  Industrial  School  boys  on  parole  at  end  of  year 

1920 829 

Number  of  boys  paroled  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921     .       .      347 


Number  of  boys  on  visiting  list  during  year  1921      .       .       .    1,176 


Number  of  boys  returned  to  Industrial  School  during  year 

ending  Nov.  30,  1921 

Became  of  age  during  year 

Committed  to  Massachusetts  Reformatory  during  year 
Honorably  discharged  from  custody  during  year 
Number  of  boys  died  during  year         .... 


103 

144 

25 

25 

2 


299 


Number  of  boys  on  parole  from  Industrial  School  on  Nov.  30, 

1921 877 

Net  gain  to  department 48 
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Table  32.  —  Occupations  of  boys  on  parole  from  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  Nov.  80,  1921. 


Per  Cent. 


In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines 

Machinists 

Employed  on  farms 

Doing  odd  jobs 

In  textile  mills    ...... 

In  shoe  shops       ...... 

Classed  as  laborers 

Clerks  and  working  in  stores 

Other  factories 

Recently  released 

Teamsters 

In  20  different  occupations 

In  institutions 

Occupations  unknown         .... 

Out  of  State 

Idle 

In  college  and  school 

Whereabouts  and  occupation  unknown 

Printing 

Ill 


The  reports  on  the  above-mentioned  877  boys  show  that  at 
the  time  of  the  last  report  656,  or  74.80  per  cent,  were  doing 
well;  85,  or  9.69  per  cent,  were  doing  fairly  well;  21,  or  2.39 
per  cent,  were  doing  badly;  41,  or  4.68  per  cent,  were  out  of 
State;    74,  or  8.44  per  cent,  were  unknown. 
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Table  33.  —  Occupations  of  boys  who  had  been  in  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  and  who  became  of  age  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921. 


Number. 

Per  Cent. 

20 

13.89 

46 

31.95 

8 

5.55 

1 

.69 

7 

4.86 

10 

6.94 

12 

8.33 

33 

2.08 

9 

6.25 

15 

10.42 

3 

2.08 

2 

1.39 

8 

5.57 

Whereabouts  unknown        .         .         . 

In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines 

Teamsters    .        .        .        .        .        ... 

Employed  on  farms    .         .         ... 

In  shoe  shops      .        .        .        .        . 

In  textile  mills  and  other  mills  and  factories 
Classed  as  laborers      .         .  .  . 

Machine  shops     .         .         .         .    ' .  . 

Out  of  State 

Odd  jobs      .         .         .         ... 

In  other  institutions   ..... 

Ill 

Idle 


144 


100.00 


Table  34.  — ■  Conduct  of  all  boys  who  had  been  in  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  and  who  became  of  age  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921. 


Doing  well  . 
Doing  fairly  well 
Doing  badly 
Conduct  unknown 
Whereabouts  unknown 


Per  Cent. 


100.00 


During  the  year  12  boys  who  became  of  age  in  1921  were 
granted  honorable  discharges  by  the  trustees.  This  number  is 
not  included  in  the  above  table. 

There  were  96  boys  returned  to  the  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  for  violation  of  their  parole  during  the  year  ending  Nov. 
30,  1921,  and  7  returned  for  hospital  treatment  or  relocation. 
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III.     Financial  Statement. 

Table  35.  — ■  Expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  boys  from  the 
Lyman  and  Industrial  Schools  for  Boys,  year  ending  Nov.  80,  1921. 

Salaries : 

Superintendent  .... 
Visitors 


Clerks 


$2,460  00 

21,330  00 

3,991  32 


£27,781  32 


Travel,  visitors  and  boys: 
Travel  of  visitors 
Carriage  hire  for  visitors,  and  use  of  visitors' 

own  auto        .... 
Telephone  and  telegraph 
Travel  of  boys  .... 
Carriage  hire  for  boys 
Return  of  runaways  and  sundries 

Office  expenses: 
Postage       ..... 

Printing 

Stationery 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

Rent 

Sundries 


Boys  boarded  out : 
Board  ......... 

Clothing 

Medical  attendance   (doctors,  dentists  and 
hospital  care) 

Instruction  in  public  schools  of  boys  boarded  out 


7,110  99 


3,272  22 

1,339  16 

3,275  12 

602  25 

186  67 

15,786  41 

$620  97 

194  64 

300  83 

332  57 

840  00 

53  96 

2,342  97 

$14,703  98 

11,030  83 

723  41 

26,458  22 

ut  . 

1,621  61 

Total  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  boys 

from  the  Lyman  and  Industrial  Schools  for  Boys       .      $73,990  53 
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INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL  FOR   GIRLS. 


Catharine  M.  Campbell,  Superintendent. 


School  Population. 

The  fiscal  year,  began  with  an  enrollment  of  321  girls.  Dur- 
ing the  year  133  girls  were  committed,  67  girls  were  returned, 
and  236  girls  were  placed,  leaving  at  the  end  of  the  year  285 
girls  in  the  school.  The  daily  average  attendance  has  been 
303.67  girls. 

The  same  general  policies  were  carried  out  as  in  previous 
years  with  but  few  changes. 

Death  of  Dr.  Beckley. 
Chester  Charles  Beckley,  M.D.,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
medical  work  at  the  school  for  the  past  fourteen  years,  passed 
away  at  the  Clinton  Hospital  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  4,  1921, 
following  a  major  operation.  Dr.  Beckley  was  friend,  adviser 
and  physician  to  both  girls  and  officers,  and  in  his  death  the 
school  suffered  a  distinct  loss. 

Appointment  of  Dr.  Bartol. 
Edward  F.  W.  Bartol,  M.D.,  was  appointed  by  the  trustees 
to  succeed  Dr.  Beckley,  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Dr. 
Bartol  for  his  efficient  services  so  generously  rendered  at  all 
times.  With  the  exception  of  an  unusually  large  number  of 
operative  cases,  the  health  of  the  girls  has  been  good.  Medical 
treatment  for  specific  diseases  has  been  continued,  and  during 
the  year  there  has  been  a  noticeable  decrease  of  those  cases. 

Entertainments. 
Each  year  appropriate  exercises  are  given  at  Christmas  and 
Easter  by  the  girls.     This  year  a  very  attractive  play,  "The 
Dawning,"  was  presented  on  Easter  Sunday  evening,  and  dur- 
ing Christmas  week  a  pageant  was  given. 
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All  State  and  national  holidays  have  been  observed  with 
appropriate  exercises  and  plays. 

Amateur  theatricals,  dances  and  moving-picture  entertain- 
ments have  been  held  from  time  to  time  in  the  chapel.  House 
parties,  indoor  and  out-of-door  games  furnish  recreation  for  the 
girls,  and  competition  in  games  between  houses  has  been  en- 
couraged. 

Work  at  Bolton  Cottage. 

Because  of  a  lower  census  it  seemed  feasible  to  reorganize  the 
work  at  Bolton  Cottage.  As  the  returned  girls  at  Roger  were 
available  for  the  laundry  work,  we  decided  to  send  a  sufficient 
number,  having  them  taken  up  in  the  morning  and  returned  in 
the  afternoon. 

By  this  method  we  were  able  to  employ  only  ten  girls  in  the 
laundry  instead  of  twelve  (transferring  the  higher  grade  girls 
from  Bolton  to  the  main  cottages,  thus  giving  them  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  work  at  the  school  building),  to  do  away  with 
the  Bolton  dormitory,  and  to  transfer  one  teacher  to  the  main 
school. 

Choir  Girls. 

Arrangements  were  made  this  year  whereby  all  choir  girls 
were  placed  in  one  cottage.  This  has  been  a  distinct  advantage 
as  these  girls  have  been  able  to  have  their  rehearsals  in  their 
own  cottage,  thus  saving  light  and  the  going  to  and  from  chapel 
in  the  evening. 

A  minstrel  entertainment  was  prepared  in  the  early  spring 
and  was  such  a  success  that  we  decided  to  give  it  in  the  Town 
House  at  Lancaster  Center.  An  unexpected  sum  was  realized 
from  this  performance,  and,  by  the  addition  of  a  small  sum  to 
this  amount,  a  new  organ  was  purchased  and  the  old  one  placed 
in  Clara  Barton  Cottage  for  the  use  of  the  choir. 

We  use  both  piano  and  organ  with  our  choir,  thus  gaining 
orchestral  effects  so  beautiful  in  choir  work. 

Academic  Work. 
The  problems  of  those  in  charge  of  educational  work  in  insti- 
tutions are  many. 

Besides  the  difficulties  arising  in  the  pupil  herself,  —  her  lack 
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of  opportunity,  her  misdirected  interests,  her  over-development 
along  some  lines  and  under-development  along  so  many  others, 
her  retarded  mental  ability,  —  we  have  also  to  take  into  con- 
sideration, first,  the  fact  that  one  is  dealing  with  an  everchang- 
ing  population;  second,  that  the  demands  of  life  in  an  institu- 
tion seem  to  be  such  that  there  are  constant  interruptions  to  the 
school  work. 

In  order  to  meet  the  first  of  these,  the  work  must  be  planned 
in  a  sufficiently  flexible  way  so  that  those  who  are  constantly 
entering  may  have  an  equal  and  fair  opportunity. 

As  regards  the  second,  even  in  proportion  as  these  demands 
are  increased  or  diminished,  in  just  such  proportion  are  results 
to  be  measured.  In  this  respect  we  feel  that  the  year  1920-21 
has  been  a  particularly  fortunate  one. 

In  our  institution  the  chief  source  of  interruption  is  the  work 
that  must  be  done  on  the  farm.  This  year,  because  of  the  fact 
that  returned  girls  were  available,  it  was  possible  to  begin 
regular  classes  early  in  October,  to  run  our  academic  classes 
without  any  interruptions,  and  with  only  a  very  small  group  of 
training  girls  absent  from  their  handwork  classes  during  the 
fall  months. 

Another  distinct  advantage  is  the  fact  that  catechism  and 
Sunday  School  are  now  held  on  Sunday  and  not  on  Friday 
afternoon  as  was  formerly  the  custom. 

Sunday  seems  a  more  fitting  day  for  the  religious  work,  and 
the  school  work  gains  practically  an  entire  afternoon. 

Domestic  Science  Work. 

Our  domestic  science  classes  began  in  September  of  this 
school  year,  classes  being  arranged  for  the  Mary  Lamb  girls  at 
this  time.  With  the  opening  of  the  regular  academic  school, 
classes  for  new  girls  were  added. 

As  an  experiment  a  class  was  started  for  girls  who  had 
previously  been  considered  too  small  to  take  this  work.  These 
younger  girls  are  frequently  given  school  placing  without  hav- 
ing taken  any  part  of  their  kitchen  course. 

It  was  with  the  hope  of  teaching  this  type  of  girl  a  little 
along  household  lines  —  such  as  table  setting,  waiting  on  table, 
and  getting  a  simple  breakfast  —  that  the  class  was  opened. 
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The  teacher  in  charge  of  the  domestic  science  department  has 
given  her  classes  only  the  cooking  of  plain,  simple,  economical 
food. 

Food  prepared  in  this  class  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  sent 
out  to  the  different  cottages. 

In  addition  to  this  the  girls  have  prepared  supper  for  the 
teachers  several  times,  and  at  Christmas  time  they  prepared 
and  served  supper  to  guests  from  the  parole  branch. 

Physical  Training. 

Work  in  physical  training  began  the  middle  of  November. 
All  girls  except  returned  girls  are  required  to  take  gymnasium 
work,  unless  excused  by  the  doctor. 

The  new  girls  take  gymnasium  work  as  a  cottage  group,  but 
the  other  girls  take  it  in  regular  school  time,  the  various  classes 
having  two  forty-five  minute  periods  per  week. 

The  work  has  consisted  of  floor  work,  military  tactics,  drills 
in  Indian  clubs,  wands  and  dumb  bells.  Folk  dances  were 
taught,  and  aesthetic  dances  were  also  given  to  special  groups 
for  use  in  the  June  pageant. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  games.  Bat  ball  furnished 
a  competitive  game  for  upper  classes  and  inter-cottage  teams 
during  the  winter  months.  In  the  spring  baseball  teams  were 
organized  and  much  enthusiasm  aroused. 

We  feel  that  gymnasium  work  is  of  great  value  to  our  girls, 
—  instant  obedience  is  required,  co-ordination  is  taught  and 
wholesome  teamwork  and  clean  play  insisted  upon. 

Receiving  Cottage. 

The  fact  that  Richardson  girls  are  remaining  in  the  receiving 
cottage  somewhat  longer  than  in  previous  years  has  not  inter- 
fered with  their  progress  in  school. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  a  girl  is  enrolled  in  the  school 
building  both  for  handwork  and  academic  work,  unless  there  is 
some  exceedingly  good  reason  why  she  should  remain  longer  in 
the  cottage  schoolroom. 

During  the  year  several  classes  visited  the  Bird  Museum  at 
South  Lancaster  and  the  Public  Library,  where  pictures  and 
articles  of  historical  interest  are  on  exhibition. 
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The  girls  were  much  interested  and  we  felt  it  profitable  for 
them  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  things  outside  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Graduation  Exercises. 

This  year  feeling  that  more  recognition  should  be  given  to 
such  girls  as  are  promoted  from  our  upper  grade  class  to  com- 
mercial, and  hoping  that  it  might  prove  an  incentive  to  lower 
grade  girls,  simple  graduation  exercises  were  held  on  our  annual 
exhibition  day  in  June. 

In  Judge  McDonald's  absence,  Mr.  Davenport  addressed  the 
class  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  and  presented  certificates  of  pro- 
motion to  the  twenty-seven  members  of  the  graduating  class. 

Musical  selections,  prepared  during  the  year  by  the  piano 
pupils,  were  rendered  at  intervals  throughout  the  program. 

This  was  followed  by  a  cantata,  "Pan,  on  a  Summer's  Day," 
by  Paul  Bliss.  The  cantata  was  given  by  the  choir  girls  and 
was  illustrated  in  pantomime  on  a  stage  set  for  a  woodland 
scene.  Several  original  dances  were  introduced.  Exhibits  of 
school  work  were  held  in  all  academic  rooms. 

Each  handwork  class  besides  having  its  own  exhibit  also  had 
a  group  at  work.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  become  an  annual 
event  at  the  school. 
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REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 


Dr.  Edward  F.  W.  Bartol,  Supervising  Physician. 


The  following  report  of  the  medical  work  at  the  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921,  is  respect- 
fully submitted. 

There  has  not  been  as  much  sickness  as  in  some  years  past 
although  the  number  of  surgical  cases  has  been  somewhat 
greater.  There  have  been  no  serious  accidents  and  we  have 
been  free  from  any  contagious  diseases. 

There  has  been  a  gratifying  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
venereal  disease,  and  there  has  been  no  need  to  segregate  any 
of  these  cases. 

A  definite  system  of  quarantine,  both  for  returned  and  new 
girls,  has  been  instituted  in  the  hope  of  preventing  the  intro- 
duction of  any  contagious  diseases. 

Dr.  William  E.  Dolan  has  served  as  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat 
specialist,  and  Dr.  Edward  T.  Fox  as  dentist. 


Summary  of  Work  done. 
Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  out-patient  department 
Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital  .... 
Total  number  of  different  patients  admitted  to  hospital 
Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital 
Number  of  new  commitments  examined  by  physician 
Number  of  returned  girls  examined  by  physician 
Number  of  girls  examined  on  leaving  school 
Blood  taken  for  Wassermann  reaction  .... 

Number  of  smears  taken 

Total  number  of  treatments  for  specific  diseases 

Case  of  pneumonia 

Transferred  to  other  hospitals  for  operations 
Number  pregnant  when  committed       .... 


4,689 

212 

468 

8 

133 

67 

124 

462 

458 

3,751 

1 

11 

19 
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X-rays 2 

Girls  referred  to  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  orthopedic  de- 
partment   6 

Operation  on  cervical  glands 1 

Report  of  Work  of  Oculist. 

Number  of  visits 24 

Number  of  commitments  whose  vision  was  tested      .       .       .       .  123 

Number  of  other  inmates  whose  vision  was  tested     ....  49 

Number  of  ear  examinations  .        .        .        .  •      .        .        .        .        .  141 

Number  of  nose  examinations 131 

Number  of  throat  examinations 142 

Operations  for  adenoids  and  tonsils 21 

Prescriptions  for  glasses  given 55 

Deviated  septum 20 

Defective  vision 35 

Defective  hearing .  9 

Glands  positive 43 

Glands  negative 80 

Girls  whose  eyes,  ears,  noses  and  throats  were  examined  before 

leaving  the  school 124 

Paracentesis  of  right  ear  drum 1 

Case  of  suspicious  trachoma  treated 1 

Operation  on  nose  at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital      ...  1 


Report  of  Work  of  Dentist 
Amalgam  fillings 
Enamel  fillings  . 
Cement  fillings  . 
Extractions 
Gas  administrations 
Novocaine  administrations 
Ether  administrations 
Cleansings  . 
Charting     . 
Partial  plates     . 
Full  upper  plates 
Gold  inlays 
Gold  crowns 
Porcelain  crowns 
Bridge  work,  3  teeth 
Bridge  work,  2  teeth 
Pulps  removed  and  canals  filled 


1,183 

266 

139 

377 

143 

104 

1 

240 

322 

6 

2 

20 

13 

2 

1 

2 

20 
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STATISTICS  CONCERNING  GIRLS. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 


Table  36.  —  Total  number  of  girls  in  custody  of  trustees,  both  inside  and 

outside  institution. 

In  the  school  Nov.  30,  1920 321 

Outside  the  school,  either  on  parole,  in  other  institutions  or 


whereabouts  unknown,  Nov.  30,  1920 

Total  number  in  custody  Nov.  30,  1920 
Committed  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921 


429 

750 
133 


883 


Attained  majority  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921  ...     77 

Honorably  discharged  during  year 24 

In  other  institutions  by  transfer  or  commitment  .        .        .        .13 
Discharged  on  expiration  of  sentence  (transferred  from  Reform- 
atory for  Women)  during  }^ear 2 


Total  in  custody  Nov.  30,  1921 


116 
767 


Table  37.  —  Number  coming  into  and  going  from  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921. 

In  the  school  Nov.  30,  1920      . 321 

Since  committed .        .  133 

454 


Recalled  to  the  school: 
For  a  visit  to  the  school 
From  a  visit  home  . 
From  court 
From  hospital  . 
On  account  of  illness 
For  further  training 
Because  unsatisfactory  in  place 
For  larceny      .... 
For  running  away  from  the  school 
For  running  away  from  place 


21 
5 
3 

22 

6 

7 
4 
7 
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Recalled  to  the  school  — ■  Con. 
For  running  away  from  home 
For  being  immoral  while  a  runaway 

While  a  runaway  from  place 

While  a  runaway  from  home 
For  immoral  conduct 

While  in  place 

While  at  home     . 
Because  in  danger  of  immoral  conduct 


9 
11 


3 
11 


20 


126 


580 


Released  from  the  school: 

On  parole  to  parents  and  relatives 64 

On  parole  to  other  families  for  wages 142 

On  parole  to  other  families  to  attend  school,  earning  wages  .  8 

From  a  visit  to  the  school 21 

For  a  visit 5 

To  court 3 

Ran  away  from  Industrial  School 9 

Transferred  to  hospitals 41 

Transferred  to  schools  for  the  feeble-minded     ....  1 

Transferred  to  hospital  for  the  insane        .       .       .       .    _  .  1 


295 


Remaining  in  the  school  Nov.  30,  1921 


285 


i  One  hundred  and  seven  individual  girls  were  returned  during  the  year. 

2  Two  hundred  and  sixty-three  individual  girls  were  released  dining  the  year. 
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Table  38.  —  Length  of  stay  in  Industrial  School  for  Girls  of  all  girls 
-paroled  for  first  time  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921. 


Length 

of  Stay. 

Girls  paroled. 

Length 

of  Stat. 

Girls  paroled. 

Years. 

Months. 

Years. 

Months. 

1      .        .        ..      -. 

- 

7i 

11 

2 

1 

1 

- 

8i 

13 

2 

2 

1 

- 

15i 

9 

2 

3 

1 

- 

20i 

6 

2 

4 

3 

- 

1 

5 

2 

5 

4 

- 

2 

8 

2 

6 

1 

- 

5 

8 

2 

7 

1 

- 

6 

2      .         .         . 

2 

8 

1 

- 

7 

3 

2 

9 

1      . 

- 

3 

2 

10 

2 

1 

1 

2 

11 

2 

9 

2 

3 

- 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

5 

9 

3 

4 

6 

6 

3 

3 

5 

7 

7 

1 

3 

6 

2 

8 

1 

3 

9 

9 

9 

2 

4 

- 

10 

10 

1 

4 

1 

9 

11 

1 

4 

4 

9 

2 

- 

1 

4 

8 

Total  number  paroled  for  first  time  during  year,  169;  average  length  of  stay  in  school,  2  years, 
1  month,  5  days. 


Days. 
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Table  39.  —  Causes  of  commitments  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls  during 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921. 

Adultery .        .        .  1 

Being  a  runaway 10 

Delinquency 25 

Fornication 11 

Idle  and  disorderly 6 

Larceny 11 

Leading  an  idle,  vagrant  and  vicious  life        .        .        ...        .  5 

Lewdness      .                      15 

Nightwalking 3 

Stubbornness 45 

Wayward  child 1 

Total  number  committed 133 

Table  40.  —  Ages  at  time  of  commitment  of  girls  committed  to  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921. 

Between  10  and  11  years 1 

Between  11  and  12  years 2 

Between  12  and  13  years  . 2 

Between  13  and  14  years 8 

Between  14  and  15  years 27 

Between  15  and  16  years 46 

Between  16  and  17  years 43 

Between  17  and  18  years 4 


Total  number  committed 133 

Average  age  at  time  of  commitment,  15  years,  5  months  and  13  days. 

Table  41.  —  Nativity  of  girls  committed  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921. 

Born  in  the  United  States 123 

Born  in  foreign  countries  . 10 

Canada         3 

Ireland 1 

Italy    ..       . 2 

Poland' 1 

Russia 3 

Total     ............     133 
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Table  42.  —  Nativity  of  parents  of  girls  committed  to  Industrial  School 

for  Girls  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921. 
Both  parents  born  in  the  United  States         .        .        .        .        .       .47 


Both  parents  foreign  born 
Father  native  born  and  mother  foreign 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  native 
Mother  native,  father  unknown 
Mother  foreign,  father  unknown 
Nativity  of  both  parents  unknown   . 


58 

10 

12 

3 

1 

2 


Total 133 

Table  43.  —  Occupation  of  girls  at  time  of  commitment  to  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921 . 

In  school 20 

Housework  at  home .  12 

Housework  at  foster  home 7 

Factory 7 

Miscellaneous      . 2 

Idle .    • 85 

Total  number  committed 133 


Table  44.  —  Educational  progress  and  length  of  time  out  of  school  of  girls 
committed  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls  during  year  ending  Nov.  30, 
1921. 


In  high  school  (first  year)       .  8 

In  high  school  (second  year)  3 

In  high  school  (third  year)     .  3 

Through  grade  IX  ...  2 

In  grade  IX      ....  8 

In  grade  VIII  ....  23 

In  grade  VII     ....  29 

In  grade  VI      ....  26 

In  grade  V        ....  21 

In  grade  IV      .        .        .        .  5 
In     ungraded     and     special 

classes 5 

Total  number  committed  133 


In  school  when  committed  .  20 
Out  of  school  less  than  one 

year 37 

Out  of  school  between  one  and 

two  years  ....  40 
Out  of  school  between  two  and 

three  years  ....  25 
Out  of  school  between  three 

and  four  years  .  .  .  10 
Out  of  school  between  four 

and  five  years       ...         1 

Total  number  committed     133 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 


I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of 
this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921 :  — 

Cash  Account. 
Balance  Dec.  1,  1920 $198  47 

Receipts. 
Institution  Receipts. 
Personal  services: 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement         .        .  $12  77 

Sales: 
Farm: 

Cows  and  calves $355  95 

Sundries 8  66 

364  61 

377  38 

Other  receipts: 

Refunds  of  previous  year $15  90 

Account  maintenance     .......  11  46 

27  36 

Receipts  from,  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 

Maintenance  appropriations : 

Balance  of  1920 $7,174  87 

Advance  money  (amount  on  hand  November  30)      .  3,000  00 

Approved  schedules  of  1921  .        ...        .        .        .      144,197  78 

154,372  65 

Special  funds: 

Fay $100  00 

Mary  Lamb 62  68 

162  68 

Total $155,138  54 

Payments. 
To  treasury  of  Commonwealth: 

Institution  receipts $377  38 

Refunds  account  maintenance       .        .        .        .        .  86  46 

Refunds  of  previous  year 15  90 

■ $479  74 

Amount  carried  forward $479   74 
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Amount  brought  forward $479  74 

Maintenance  appropriations: 

Balance  November  schedule,  1920        ....        $7,384  80 
Eleven  months'  schedules,  1921    .        .    $144,197  78 
Less  returned 86  46 


144,111  32 

November  advances 2,939  97 


Special  funds: 

Fay $100  00 

Mary  Lamb 62  68 


154,436  09 


162  68 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1921: 

In  bank $30  82 

In  office 29  21 


60  03 


Total $155,138  54 


Maintenance. 

Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward $411  07 

Appropriation,  current  year 162,400  00 


Total .      $162,811  07 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below) 160,537  33 


Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth  ....  $2,273  74 

Analysis  of  Expenses. 
Personal  services: 

Catharine  M.  Campbell,  superintendent 

Medical 

Administration 

Ward  service  (female) 

Industrial  and  educational  department 

Repairs 

Farm 

Stable,  garage  and  grounds 


Religious  instruction: 
Catholic     . 
Hebrew 
Protestant 
Other 


Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses: 

Advertising 

Postage 

Stationery  and  office  supplies 


$2,374  99 

3,078 

11 

5,297 

93 

18,882 

90 

11,125 

95 

3,481 

14 

13,266 

00 

871 

61 

$58,378  63 

$622 

40 

236 

90 

440 

00 

50 

00 

1,349  30 

$2  48 

360 

00 

435 

61 

Amounts  carried  forward $798  09        $59,727  93 
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Amounts  brought  forward    .        .    -    .        .        .        .  $798  09        $59,727  93 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses  —  Con. 

Telephone  and  telegraph 355  60 

Travel 440  48 

Freight 18  24 

1,612  41 

Food: 

Flour $5,334  06 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc 1,249  64 

Bread,  crackers,  etc 149   17 

Peas  and  beans  (canned  and  dried)      ....  402  37 

Macaroni  and  spaghetti 218  88 

Potatoes 402  60 

Meat 5,756  17 

Fish  (fresh,  cured  and  canned) 1,513  95 

Butter 28  69 

Butterine,  etc 157  68 

Peanut  butter 579  87 

Cheese 236  49 

Coffee 299  15 

Coffee  substitutes    .        .        .    '   .        .        .    '     .        .  73  24 

Tea 78  74 

Cocoa 95  83 

Egg  powders,  etc 203  58 

Sugar  (cane) 971  43 

Fruit  (fresh) :        .        .  130  70 

Fruit  (dried  and  preserved) 587  11 

Lard  and  substitutes       .        .    • 505  18 

Molasses  and  syrups 1,006  76 

Vegetables  (fresh) 1  82 

Vegetables  (canned  and  dried) 50  49 

Seasonings  and  condiments    ......  513  83 

Yeast,  baking  powder,  etc 263  75 

Sundry  foods 41  00 

Freight 754  96 

21,607  14 

Clothing  and  materials: 

Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers $2,773  25 

Clothing  (outer) 1,529  74 

Cleaning  (under) 363  77 

Dry  goods  for  clothing .  3,814  43 

Hats  and  caps 145  24 

Leather  and  shoe  findings 487  01 

Machinery  for  manufacturing 57  15 

Socks  and  smallwares 819  45 

Freight 64  87 

10,054  91 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies: 

Beds,  bedding,  etc $1,115  79 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc 659  43 

Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc.         ....  431  53 

Dry  goods  and  smallwares 60  44 


Amounts  carried  forward     .        .        .    '    .        .        .        $2,267  19        $93,002  39 
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Amounts  brought  forward $2,267  19        $93,002  39 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies  —  Con. 

Electric  lamps 163  43 

Fire  hose  and  extinguishers 4  41 

Furniture,  upholstery,  etc 1,235  40 

Kitchen  and  household  wares 1,360  60 

Laundry  supplies  and  materials    .  1,603  83 

Lavatory  supplies  and  disinfectants     ....  665  74 

Machinery  for  manufacturing 109  80 

Table  linen,  paper  napkins,  towels,  etc.       .         .        .  469  50 

Sundries    . 312  26 

Freight 159  99 

Storehouse  supplies 82  64 

8,434  79 

Medical  and  general  care: 

Books,  periodicals,  etc $85  30 

Entertainments,  games,  etc. 91  90 

Gratuities,  Christmas  gifts  to  wards    ....  102  99 

Ice  and  refrigeration 459  33 

Manual  training  supplies 170  40 

Medicines  (supplies  and  apparatus)      ....  961  91 

Medical  attendance  (extra) 100  15 

Patients  boarded  out 673  92 

Return  of  runaways 55  00 

School  books  and  supplies 373  25 

Girls'  toilet  articles 186  IS 

Girls'  pictures 30  41 

Trunks,  handbags,  etc '  467  99 

Sundries,  flags           .                          26  14 

Freight 45  21 

3,830  08 

Heat,  light  and  power: 

Coal  (bituminous)    .        .        .      ■ $4,732  10 

Freight  and  cartage     . 2,005  40 

Coal  (anthracite) 12,387  52 

Freight  and  cartage 8,086  84 

Wood 269  43 

Electricity 1,255  52 

Oil 99  63 

Operating  supplies  for  boilers  and  engines           .        .  239  15 

Sundries,  candles 5  13 

Freight 4  08 

29,084  80 

Farm: 

Bedding  materials .  $251  98 

Blacksmithing  and  supplies 199  83 

Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs 188  73 

Dairy  equipment  and  supplies 104  21 

Fertilizers 1,654  90 

Grain,  etc 7,270  60 

Hay 392  46 

Harnesses  and  repairs 165  65 

Horses 175  00 

Amounts  carried  forward $10,403  36      $134,352  06 
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Amounts  brought  forward $10,403  36      $134,352  06 

Farm  —  Con. 

Cows 50  00 

Rent  of  pasture 100  00 

Spraying  materials 226  11 

Stable  and  barn  supplies 173  36 

Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc.         ....  919  44 

Trees,  vines,  seeds,  etc 399  84 

Veterinary  services,  supplies,  etc.         ....  12  00 

Sundries,  poultry  house  supplies 44  69 

Freight 31  46 

Tractor  repairs  and  parts 13  80 

12,374  06 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds: 

Automobile  repairs  and  supplies $570  94 

Blacksmithing  and  supplies 55  10 

Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs 30  00 

Grain 252  50 

Harnesses  and  repairs 116  30 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll) 16  00 

Spraying  materials 60  50 

Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc.         .     ■    .        .        .  108  92 

Trees,  vines,  seeds,  etc 89  66 

1,299  92 

Repairs,  ordinary: 

Brick .        .        .        .  $308  00 

Cement,  lime,  crushed  stone,  etc.          ....  596  60 

Electrical  work  and  supplies 432  38 

Hardware,  iron,  steel,  etc 498  76 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll) 622  62 

Lumber,  etc.  (including  finished  products)          .        .  2,407  70 

Paint,  oil,  glass,  etc 959  81 

Plumbing  and  supplies    .......  684  63 

Roofing  and  materials 768  00 

Tents,  awnings,  etc 70  00 

Tools,  machines,  etc 105  48 

Boilers,  repairs         ........  303  02 

Engines,  repairs 15  84 

Freight 22  28 

7,795  12 

Repairs  and  renewals: 

Furnace  and  heater  sections $132  29 

Set  tubs 339  00 

Plumbing  and  renewals 441  03 

Auto  truck 1,071  70 

Installing  Elm  heating 998  81 

Material,  Elm  heating 411  07 

Repair  of  chapel  roof 268  75 

Boiler  repairs  and  smokestack 1,053  52 

4,716  17 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance        .......      $160,537  33 
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Resources  and  Liabilities. 

Resources. 

Cash  on  hand $60  03 

November  cash  vouchers  (paid  from  advance  money), 

account  maintenance 2,939  97 

$3,000  00 

Due  from  treasury  of  Commonwealth  from  available  appropriation 

account  November,  1921,  schedule 13,426  01 

$16,426  01 
Liabilities. 
Schedule  of  November  bills $16,426  01 

Per  Capita. 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  303.67. 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $160,537.33. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $^0.1665. 
Receipt  from  sales,  $364.61. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0230. 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $12.77. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0007. 
Net  weekly  per  capita  cost,  $10.1428. 
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VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
Nov.  30,  1921. 


Real  Estate. 

Land. 

176  acres  (Lancaster  farm) 

$9,200  00 

7  acres  woodland                              < 

400  00 

33  acres  (Bolton)         .... 

2,835  00 

12  acres  (Broderick  lot) 

1,000  00 

30  acres  woodland  (Hamilton  lot)    . 

700  00 

10  acres  woodland       .... 

300  00 

Water  works,  reservoir  and  land 

7,500  00 

Sewer  systems        ..... 

10,000  00 

$31,935  00 

Buildings. 

Storehouse $5,000  00 

Hospital 10,000  00 

Chapel 14,000  00 

Putnam  cottage 18,000  00 

Fisher  cottage 18,000  00 

Richardson  cottage 18,000  00 

Rogers  cottage 16,000  00 

Fay  cottage    .        .       .       .       .       .       .       .  16,300  00 

Mary  Lamb  cottage 16,000  00 

Elm  cottage 7,000  00 

Farmhouse 2,000  00 

Bolton  cottage 21,000  00 

Honor  cottage 31,000  00 

Pines  cottage 29,000  00 

Dairy 1,200  00 

Large  barn 13,350  00 

Bolton  farm  buildings 3,000  00 

Holden  shops         .......  900  00 

Hose  house 200  00 


Amounts  carried  forward 


$239,950  00     $31,935  00 
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Amounts  brought  forward 


,950  00     $31,935  00 


Piggery 
Silo  . 


Ice  houses 

Spring  houses 

Reservoir  gate  house 

Pump  building  and  machinery   . 

Administration  building 

Electric  wiring  and  telephone  system 

Schoolhouse 

Heating  unit  and  underground  conduits 

High-pressure  water  system 

Fire  escapes,  additional 

Vegetable  cellar 


1,700  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

100  00 

200  00 

1,500  00 

14,900  00 

10.500  00 

40,000  00 

11,500  00 

5,340  00 

300  00 

5,500  00 

Total  real  estate 1364,925  00 

Personal  Property. 


Personal  property 


81,674  43 


Total  valuation  of  property        .   • $446,599  43 
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STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 


Number  in  Institution. 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 

- 

321 

321 

Number  received  during   year    (committed,   133;    returned 

from  parole,  67). 
Number  passing  out  of  the  institution  during  the  year 

_ 

200 
236 

200 
236 

Number  at  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  the  institution 

- 

285 

285 

Daily  average  attendance  (i.e.,  number  of  inmates  actually 

present)  during  the  year. 
Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year 

19 

303.67 
52 

303.67 
71 

Number  in  Care  of  the  Parole  Branch. 
Number  in  care  of  Parole  Branch  for  part  or  all  of  the  year      .        .     572 
Number  coming  of  age  within  the  year,  or  for  other  reason  passing 

out  of  custody 116 

Employees  of  Parole  Branch .       .       .       16 


Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 


Current  expenses: 
Salaries  and  wages    . 
Travel,  transportation,  etc 

Food 

Religious  instruction 

Clothing  and  material 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 

Medical  and  general  care 

Heat,  light  and  power 

Farm  and  stable 

Grounds 

Repairs,  ordinary 

Repairs  and  renewals 


558,378  63 
1,612  41 

21,607  14 
1,349  30 

10,054  91 
8,434  79 
3,830  08 

29,084  80 

12,374  06 
1,299  92 
7,795  12 
4,716  17 


Total  for  institution $160,537  33 
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Expenditures  for  Parole  Branch. 

Salaries $22,696  83 

Visitors'  traveling  and  office  expenses 
Traveling  and  hospital  expenses,  board,  etc. 

for  the  girls 

Total 


8,899  73 
2,637  83 


L,234  39 


Total  expenditures  for  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 

and  the  Girls  Parole  Branch $194,771  72 

Notes  on  current  expenses: 

1.  Salaries,   wages  and  labor  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  or 

directors,  if  any. 

2.  Clothing  includes  shoes,  and  also  materials  for  clothing  and  shoes 

if  they  are  manufactured  in  the  institution. 

3.  Ordinary  repairs  include  all  of  those  which  simply  maintain  the 

buildings  in  condition,  without  adding  to  them.  Any  repairs  which 
are  of  the  nature  of  additions  should  be  classed  with  "permanent 
improvements." 

4.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses  include  everything  not  other- 

wise provided  for,  e.g.,  furniture,  bedding,  laundry  supplies, 
medicines,  engineers'  supplies,  postage,  freight,  library,  etc. 

Executive  head  of  the  institution  (superintendent) :  Catharine  M. 
Campbell. 

Superintendent  of  Parole  Branch:  Edith  N.  Burleigh. 
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GIRLS  PAROLE   BRANCH. 


Edith  N.  Burleigh,  Superintendent. 


Girls  on  parole  from  an  institution  for  delinquents  present 
from  year  to  year  much  the  same  problems.  One  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  overcome  this  year  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  girls  on  parole.  There  have  been  572  different  girls 
on  pa/role  during  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  year.  Last  year 
there  were  506.  The  daily  average  number  of  girls  has  been 
349.33.  The  daily  average  has  increased  steadily  in  the  last 
five  years  from  267  in  1917  to  349.33  in  1921.  The  weekly  per 
capita  cost  has  increased  from  $1.43  in  1917  to  $1.89  in  1921. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  girls  paroled  for  the  first  time 
and  63  girls  reparoled  have  been  taken  from  the  school  on 
parole  this  year,  a  total  of  232  girls.  This  is  the  largest  num- 
ber taken  from  the  school  in  one  year. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  girls  in  the  charge  of  each 
visitor  has  been  added  to  somewhat  by  the  withdrawal  of  one 
visitor,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  finding  homes  and  employ- 
ment for  about  six  and  one-half  years,  and  who  has  visited 
from  10  to  20  girls  in  addition  to  her  other  duties.  These  other 
duties  have  become  so  insistent  this  year  that  all  her  time  has 
been  absorbed  by  it. 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  is  put  into  locating  the 
girl  coming  out  of  the  school  for  the  first  time,  in  an  effort  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  institution  and  the  greater  freedom 
and  temptation  outside.  To  provide  each  girl  with  the  best 
possible  chance  means  the  use  of  every  available  resource  and 
the  exercise  of  judgment,  intuition  and  imagination.  The  fact 
that  many  of  the  girls  are  incapable  of  sustained  effort,  or  are 
too  much  of  a  responsibility  for  their  employers  or  for  their 
families,  makes  many  changes  necessary.    Nevertheless,  87  girls 
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during  the  year  completed  a  stay  of  at  least  a  year  in  a  place 
of  employment,  and  of  all  the  girls  in  homes  or  employment  on 
Nov.  30,  1921,  46  had  been  in  one  place  over  a  year. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  girls  have  been  in  housework 
positions  during  the  year.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
homes  have  been  used.  There  have  been  197  new  employment 
applications  for  girls,  of  which  180  have  been  looked  up  and 
120  used. 

There  have  been  133  investigations  of  the  homes  of  the  girls 
newly  committed  to  the  school.  The  following  is  a  summary 
showing  from  what  conditions  the  latter  came :  — 

Of  the  133  girls  committed,  72  were  living  in  their  own  homes 
and  7  in  foster  homes;  40  were  runaways  from  their  homes;  73 
had  had  previous  court  records;  36  had  been  in  other  institu- 
tions; 36  came  from  homes  where  there  were  immoral  in- 
fluences;   56  had  both  parents  living. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-three  homes  have  been  reinvesti- 
gated, because  girls  were  ready  to  be  paroled  from  the  school, 
or  had  been  petitioned  for  by  parents  or  relatives.  This  added 
knowledge  of  developments  in  the  family  of  the  girl  is  of  real 
value,  not  only  if  the  girl  goes  home,  but  in  the  understanding 
of  the  relations  of  the  girl  to  her  family. 

The  problem  of  the  girl  at  home  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  girl  in  a  foster  home,  or  one  employed,  for  often  it  be- 
comes the  problem  of  the  whole  family.  The  relations  between 
the  girl  and  her  visitor  are  different,  for  the  girl  naturally  turns 
to  her  own  people  for  sympathy,  if  not  for  advice.  Often,  in 
such  cases,  the  visitor  influences  her  girl  through  some  receptive 
mother  or  sister. 

Sometimes  a  girl  thrives  only  at  home  with  her  own  people; 
sometimes  she  is  unable  to  stand  up  under  the  greater  freedom 
allowed  her  at  home.  On  Nov.  30,  1921,  there  were  103  girls 
in  their  own  homes,  and  of  those  paroled  for  the  first  time 
during  the  year,  46  went  directly  to  their  homes  or  relatives. 

Thirty-two  girls  have  attended  public  schools,  — ■  16  in  high 
school,  12  in  grammar  school,  1  in  normal  school,  1  in  an 
academy,  and  2  in  business  college.  No  girl  has  been  removed 
from  a  school  because  of  misbehavior  in  school.  There  have 
been  no  cases  of  truancy.     Eight  of  these  girls  have  remained 
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in  one  home  through  the  entire  year;  6  are  still  in  their  first 
foster  home;  5  have  been  entirely  self-supporting  during  the 
year;    and  6  have  attended  school  from  their  own  homes. 

The  public  school  teachers  have  been  most  kind  and  co- 
operative. The  good  behavior  of  the  girls  in  the  one  high 
school  which  once  refused  to  admit  the  Industrial  School  girl 
has  won  for  the  girls  this  year  a  cordial  welcome. 

The  girls  have  shown  remarkable  progress,  both  in  their 
studies  and  in  the  general  formation  of  character.  They  have 
become  normal,  well-living,  clean-minded  girls,  satisfied  with 
the  every-day  pleasures  and  the  every-day  duties  of  life. 

Fifty-eight  girls  with  babies,  or  who  were  pregnant,  have  been 
in  our  care  during  the  year.  Twenty-three  of  the  58  girls  were 
pregnant  when  committed  to  the  school.  In  many  instances 
their  commitment  could  be  avoided,  principally  because  of 
their  change  of  attitude  after  the  birth  of  their  children.  This 
class  of  girls  cannot  be  trained  at  the  institution,  and  must  be 
placed  back  in  the  community  in  about  the  same  state  of  de- 
velopment as  when  committed.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
inefficient  because  of  a  lack  of  training,  and  present  a  difficult 
problem  for  the  department. 

Girls  are  returned  to  the  school  most  reluctantly  and  only 
when  our  resources  in  the  community  are  temporarily  ex- 
hausted, or  when  the  girl  has  become  a  menace  to  society.  The 
reasons  for  return  for  serious  cause  may  be  roughly  grouped 
under  5  heads,  —  immorality,  stealing,  running  away,  for  medi- 
cal treatment,  and  for  training. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were  41  girls  at  the  school 
who  had  been  returned.  Of  this  number,  9  had  been  pregnant 
when  committed  and  had  been  returned  for  training.  There 
had  been  no  mental  examination  in  5  instances.  Twenty-eight 
out  of  the  36  examined  were  feeble-minded  or  psychopaths. 
Thirty-six  of  these  girls  have  been  placed. 

Sixty-four  girls  have  been  returned  to  the  school  during  the 
year,  8  for  further  training.  Twenty-eight  were  taken  out 
again  before  November  30,  leaving  43  "returned  girls"  in  the 
school.  Of  the  64  girls  returned,  47  were  examined  mentally. 
Thirty-six  of  the  47  were  feeble-minded  or  psychopaths.  Of 
the  43  in  the  Industrial  School  at  the  end  of  the  year,  33  had 
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been  examined  mentally  and  23  were  feeble-minded  or  psycho- 
paths. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  girls  who  have  maintained  them- 
selves on  a  level  of  self-respect  and  efficiency  which  is  most 
hopeful.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  365  girls  employed 
at  housework  during  the  year  have  been  entirely  self-supporting 
throughout  the  year.  Sixty-two  girls,  who  have  been  employed 
at  housework  from  three  months  to  a  year,  have  been  entirely 
self-supporting  during  that  time. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  $2,317.16  more  was  deposited 
in  the  savings  bank  by  the  girls  in  1921  than  in  1920.  On 
Nov.  30,  1921,  there  were  358  accounts  of  girls  under  twenty- 
one  years,  totaling  $12,977.80.  Thirty  girls  during  the  year  had 
accounts  ranging  from  $104.84  to  $320.10.  Five  had  over  $200 
earned  and  saved  by  themselves,  and  one  had  $450.86  when 
she  became  twenty-one.  This  large  sum  included  allotment 
money. 

These  figures  are  significant  of  the  effort  to  inculcate  habits 
of  thrift.  On  the  other  hand,  great  emphasis  is  placed  on  wise 
spending,  and  girls  are  allowed  to  choose  their  own  clothes  as 
soon  as  they  show  signs  of  good  judgment.  The  handling  of 
their  own  money  is  a  great  incentive  to  the  more  thoughtful 
girls. 

One  of  the  most  necessary  services  to  be  rendered  to  the  girl 
on  parole  is  the  care  of  her  health.  Eyes,  feet,  throats  and 
appendices  are  ever  with  us,  clamoring  for  attention.  During 
the  year  540  visits  have  been  made  to  the  out-patient  depart- 
ments of  hospitals.  There  have  been  65  ward  patients  and  43 
girls  examined  at  the  Psychopathic  Hospital.  Girls  have  con- 
sulted private  doctors  54  times. 

These  visits  to  hospitals  are  so  inevitably  numerous  that  they 
are  a  great  tax  on  the  visitors'  time,  even  when  our  devoted 
helper,  Miss  Field,  is  with  us.  During  her  long  absence  this 
last  year  we  had  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Gould,  who  volunteered 
on  certain  mornings  for  a  number  of  weeks,  and  during  the 
vacation  period  the  services  of  an  extra  visitor  were  secured 
temporarily.  But  with  the  increased  number  of  girls  the  de- 
mands for  hospital  attention  have  necessarily  increased,  and  the 
need  for  a  regular  worker  becomes  more  insistent. 
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The  only  measure  of  success  we  know  is  the  conduct  of  the 
girls  when  they  pass  out  of  the  care  of  the  trustees.  Seventy- 
seven  girls  attained  their  majority,  and  24  received  honorable 
discharge  for  their  constantly  good  behavior  on  parole. 

Of  the  101  who  passed  out  of  the  trustees'  care  during  the 
year,  the  conduct  of  65  was  good;  of  6  was  doubtful;  of  4  was 
bad;  and  of  26  was  unknown,  because  they  were  out  of  the 
State,  runaways,  or  too  recently  out  of  an  institution  to  de- 
termine which  way  they  would  turn. 

A  very  clear  need  is  the  study  of  the  personality  —  the  body, 
the  mind  and  the  character  —  of  all  girls  committed  as  delin- 
quent to  the  care  of  the  State,  that  treatment  may  be  really 
intelligent  and  that  its  results  may  form  the  basis  of  the  future 
action  of  the  State.  It  is  not  enough  to  care  for  these  girls  as 
if  they  were  children;  the  State  needs  to  know  of  all  of  them 
if  they  are  capable  of  growing  up. 

With  the  constantly  increasing  efficiency  of  the  technique  of 
the  department,  there  has  developed  an  unusually  fine  team 
spirit,  so  marked  as  to  be  worthy  of  comment.  The  constant 
demands  of  the  girls  upon  the  best  one  has  to  give  are  great 
mental  and  spiritual  discipline  to  the  workers,  and  serve  to 
keep  alight  their  enthusiasm. 
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STATISTICS    CONCERNING    WORK    OF    THE    GIRLS 
PAROLE   BRANCH. 


at 


Industrial 


Table  45.  —  Summary  of  certain  phases  of  work  of  visitors  of  Girls 

Branch,  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921. 
Number  of  visits  to  girls  in  place  . 
Number  of  visits  to  girls  at  home  . 
Number  of  interviews  with  girls  elsewhere  (in  office 

School,  etc.) 

Number  of  trips  (to  train,  etc.)  with  girls    . 
Number  of  trips  to  hospital  with  girls  . 
Number  of  trips  to  private  doctors  with  girls 
Number  of  trips  to  dentists  with  girls  . 
Number  of  homes  visited  and  investigated  . 
Number  of  homes  visited  with  girl 
Number  of  shopping  trips  with  or  for  girls  . 
Number  of  interviews  with  parents  and  relatives 
Number  of  interviews  with  other  people 
Number  of  times  runaways  hunted 
Number  of  places  investigated 
Number  of  visits  to  court        .        . 
Number  of  visits  at  the  Industrial  School    . 
Number  of  visits  at  other  institutions  . 
Number  of  errands  (checking  trunks,  etc.)   . 
Number  of  visits  to  public  schools 


Parole 

1,540 
535 

2,366 

1,681 

763 

53 

80 

578 

40 

653 

2,427 

4,493 

149 

180 

90 

92 

181 

474 

25 


Table  46.  —  Status  Nov.  30,  1921,  of  all  girls  in  custody  of  Trustees  of 

Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

On  parole  with  relatives  in  Massachusetts  s  .        .        .        .        .        .  102 

On  parole  with  relatives  outside  of  Massachusetts       .        .        .        .  15 

On  parole  in  families,  earning  wages 198 

At  work  elsewhere,  not  living  with  relatives 6 

Attending  school,  earning  wages .        .18 

Attending  school,  living  at  home 5 

Out  of  State,  in  place 2 

In  hospitals 17 

Married  (subject  to  recall  for  cause) 69 

Temporarily  in  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 2 

In  private  institution,  out  of  State 1 

Boarding  temporarily 4 
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Left  home  or  place,  whereabouts  unknown : 

(a)  This  year .        .       20 

(b)  Previously 20 

Runaway  from  Industrial  School,  whereabouts  unknown: 

(a)  This  year 1 

(b)  Previously 2 

482 
In  the  school  Nov.  30,  1921 285 
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Table  47.  —  Cash  account  of  girls  on  parole,  year  ending  Nov.  80,  1921 ' 


Balance  on  deposit  Dec.  1,  1920 

Cash  received  from  savings  to  credit  of  366 

girls  from  Dec.  1,  1920,  to  Nov.  30,  1921     . 
Cash  received  from  parents  or  other  relatives 

to  credit  of  13  girls 

Cash  received  for  trust  funds      .... 
Cash  received  from  other  sources 
Interest  on  deposits      .        .        .        . 

By  1,443  deposits  with  the  department    . 


Cash  withdrawn  by  365  girls 

Balance  on  deposit  Nov.  30,  1921 


1,251  14 


$18,080  94 

463  37 
360  30 
274  39 
697  33 

19,876  33 

$34,127  47 
16,133  07 

$17,994  40 


Table  48.  —  Girls'  savings  withdrawn  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921. 

[Cash  withdrawn  on  account  of  365  girls,  some  drawing  for  more  than  one  purpose.] 


Reasons  fob  Withdrawal. 


Number 
of  Girls. 


Amount. 


Clothing  .        .        . 

Dentist  ........... 

Doctors,  medicine,  glasses,  etc.      ....... 

To  help  at  home     .......... 

Board 

Traveling  expenses,  including  express  and  telephone,  and  ex- 
penses in  returning  runaway  wards. 

Expenses  for  baby  . 

Hospital 

Overpaid  wages,  returned  to  employer  .         .         .         .         . 

Christmas,  vacations  and  spending  money 

To  pay  for  articles  or  money  stolen  or  destroyed 

Schooling 

Transferred  to  other  institutions 

To  co-operative  bank     ......... 

Girls  becoming  of  age 

Trust  accounts  drawn  for  clothing  and  other  expenses  of  babies  . 


84 
30 
123 


$7,928  45 
1,063  75 
539  27 
599  13 
926  17 
277  20 

474  21 

389  16 

41  45 

181  73 

162  91 

75  75 

32  22 

37  44 

3,2g4  73 


$15,993  57 
139  50 


816,133  07 
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Table  49.  —  Expenditures  of  Girls  Parole  Branch,  year  ending  Nov.  80, 

1921. 
Salaries : 
Edith  N.  Burleigh,  superintendent    .        .       .        $2,016  13 

Visitors 16,256  11 

Clerks ..''.-      3,889  35 

Extra  clerks 535  24 

$22,696  83 

Visitors : 

Travel $4,089  89 

Carriage  hire  .        .       .        .       .        .       .  377  81 

4,467  70 

Office  expenses: 

Advertising $55  05 

Postage 356  94 

Printing 399  07 

Stationery  and  office  expenses    ....  288  00 

Telephone  and  telegrams 817  14 

Rent 2,520  00 

Sundries 95  83 

4,432  03 


Total  expended  for  administration  and  visiting      .        .      $31,596  56 

Assistance  to  girls: 

Board '.'...  $467  81 

Clothing 905  05 

Medicine  and  medical  attendance  (including 

dental  work) 545  70 

Travel 715  57 

Miscellaneous 3  70 

Total  expended  for  girls 2,637  83 

Total  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  girls 
from  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls      ....      $34,234  39 
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VOLUNTEER  WORKERS. 

Girls  Parole  Branch. 


Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam Boston. 

Miss  Caroline  I.  Field Boston. 

Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Brennan Boston. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Cowherd Jamaica  Plain. 

Miss  Kathryne  L.  Jacoby England. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Gould Dorchester. 


PART   III 


TRUST  FUNDS 


TRUST  FUNDS.1 


LYMAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Lyman  School,  Lyman  Fund. 


Cash. 

Securities. 

Total. 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1920 

Receipts  in  1920-21. 
Income  from  investments      .        .  $960  81 
Securities  matured,  sold  or  trans- 
ferred      5,000  00 

$5,957  45 
5,960  81 

$24,200  00 
11,500  00 

$30,157  45 
960  81 

Securities  purchased  or  transferred 

'Payments  in  1920-21. 
Securities  purchased  or  transferred 
Securities  matured,  sold  or  transferred 

$11,918  26 
11,500  00 

$35,700  00 
5,000  00 

$31,118  26 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1921    .... 

$418  26 

$30,700  00 

$31,118  26 

Present  Investments. 

$1,500  00 

300  00 

11,500  00 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

400  00 

6,000  00 

6,000  00 

Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  Co.  certificates 
Columbus  (Ohio)  bond 

• 

$30,700  00 
418  26 

$31,118  26 

Lyman  School,  Lyman  Trust  Fund. 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1920 

No  transactions  in  1920-21. 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1921 

$20,000  00 
20,000  00 

$20,000  00 
20,000  00 

Present  Investments. 
Chicago  Junction  &  Union  Stock  Yards  Co. 

.   -    . 

$14,000  00 
5,000  00 
1,000  00 

New  London  &  Northern  R.R.  Co.   cer- 

$20,000  00 

1  Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  407,  Acts  of  1906,  these  funds  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 
and  Receiver-General,  but  the  expenditure  of  the  income  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees. 
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Income,  Lyman  School,  Lyman  Trust  Fund. 


Cash. 

Securities. 

Total. 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1920 

Receipts  in  1920-21. 
Income  from  investments      .... 

$6,792  65 
1,735  04 

$6,792  65 
1,735  04 

Payments  in  1920-21. 
Lyman  School  for  Boys          .... 

$8,527  69 
841  67 

$8,527  69 
841  67 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1921    .... 

$7,686  02 

$7,686  02 

$7,686  02 

Lyman  School,  Lamb  Fund. 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1920   . 
No  transactions  in  1920-21. 
Balance  Nov.  30,  1921    . 


Athol  bonds 


Present  Investment. 


$1,000  00 
1,000  00 


$1,000  00 


$1,000  00 
1,000  00 


$1,000  00 


Income,  Lyman  School,  Lamb  Fund. 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1920 

Receipts  in  1920-21. 

Income  from  investments      .... 

• 

$386  99 
61  20 

$100  00 

$486  99 
61  20 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1921    .... 

$448  19 

$100  00 

$548  19 

Present  Investments. 

$100  00 
448  19 

$548  19 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lamb  Fund. 


Cash. 


Securities. 


Total. 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1920    . 
No  transactions  in  1920-21. 
Balance  Nov.  30,  1921    . 


$1,000  00 
1,000  00 


$1,000  00 
1,000  00 


Present  Investment. 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany bonds  


$1,000  00 


$1,000  00 


Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lamb  Fund. 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1920 

Receipts  in  1920-21. 
Income  from  investments       .... 

$83  05 
42  17 

$83  05 
42  17 

Payments  in  1920-21. 
Industrial  School  for  Girls     .... 

$125  22 
62  68 

$125  22 
62  68 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1921    .... 

$62  54 

$62  54 

Present  Investment. 

$62  54 

Industrial  School  for  ( 

lirls,  Fay  Fund. 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1920 

No  transactions  in  1920-21. 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1921 

$1,000  00 
1,000  00 

$1,000  00 
1,000  00 

Present  Investment. 

$1,000  00 

$1,000  00 

Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Fay  Fund. 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1920 

Receipts  in  1920-21. 
Income  from  investments       .... 

$178  45 
43  73 

$178  45 
43  73 

Payments  in  1920-21. 
Industrial  School  for  Girls     .... 

$222  18 
100  00 

$222  18 
100  00 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1921    . 

$122  18 

$122   18 

Present  Investment. 

$122   18 
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Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Rogers  Book  Fund. 


Cash. 


Securities. 


Total. 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1920   . 
No  transactions  in  1920-21. 
Balance  Nov.  30,  1921    . 


$1,000  00 
1,000  00 


$1,000  00 
1,000  00 


Quincy  bond 


Present  Investment. 


$1,000  00 


$1,000  00 


Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Rogers  Book  Fund. 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1920 

Receipts  in  1920-21. 
Income  from  investments       .... 

$41  50 
36  59 

$41  50 
36  59 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1921    .... 

$78  09 

$78  09 

Present  Investment. 

$78  09 
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State  House,  Boston,  March  1,  1923. 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

The  report  of  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools,  constituting  the 
Division  of  Juvenile  Training  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  for  the  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1922,  is  herewith  respectfully  presented. 

RICHARD  K.  CONANT, 

Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare. 
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THE   SCHOOLS. 


1.  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  established  1846,  is  located  at  Westborough,  32 
miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the  cottage  system,  for  boys 
under  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  commitment.  The  inmates  live  in  13  cottages, 
2  of  which  are  set  apart  for  the  younger  boys.  Normal  capacity  of  the  school,  450. 
Academic  and  industrial  training  is  given.  Commitments  are  for  minority.  After 
training  in  the  school,  boys  are  placed  on  parole,  in  charge  of  the  Boys  Parole  Branch, 
whose  office  is  at  41  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 

2.  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  established  1908,  is  located  at  Shirley,  40  miles 
from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the  cottage  system,  for  boys  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  commitment.  The  inmates  live  in  9  cot- 
tages. Normal  capacity  of  the  school,  284.  Academic  and  industrial  training  is  given, 
the  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  practical  teaching  of  trades.  Commitments  are  for 
minority.  After  training  in  the  school,  boys  are  placed  on  parole,  in  charge  of  the  Boys 
Parole  Branch,  whose  office  is  at  41  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 

3.  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  established  1854,  is  located  at  Lancaster,  42  miles 
from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the  cottage  system,  for  girls  under 
seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  commitment.  The  inmates  live  in  10  cottages. 
Normal  capacity  of  the  school,  268.  Academic  and  industrial  training  is  given,  emphasis 
being  placed  on  training  in  the  domestic  arts.  Commitments  are  for  minority,  but  the 
length  of  detention  in  the  school  is  largely  determined  by  the  course  of  training.  After 
training  in  the  school,  girls  are  placed  on  parole,  in  charge  of  the  Girls  Parole  Branch, 
whose  office  is  at  41  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 
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REPORT  OF  TRUSTEES. 


To  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare. 

The  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools  respectfully  present  the  follow- 
ing report  for  the  year  ended  Nov.  30,  1922,  upon  the  three  juvenile  industrial 
schools  under  their  control. 

Respectfully, 

CHARLES  M.  DAVENPORT,  Director, 
JAMES  W.  McDONALD,  Chairman, 
RALPH  A.  STEWART,   V ice-Chairman, 
MATTHEW  LUCE, 
MARY  JOSEPHINE  BLEAKIE, 
AMY  E.  TAYLOR, 
JAMES  D.  HENDERSON, 
EUGENE  T.  CONNOLLY, 
CLARENCE  J.  McKENZIE, 

Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 
Robert  J.  Watson, 
Executive  Secretary. 


1922. 
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School  Population. 

A  glance  at  the  following  tables  will  show  that  during  the  year  1922  the  number 
of  commitments  to  the  three  schools  dropped  considerably  as  compared  with  the 
previous  two  years.  Commitments  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  decreased  18.75 
per  cent  in  1922  from  1921.  The  Industrial  School  for  Girls  shows  a  decrease  of 
only  9  per  cent,  while  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  shows  a  decrease  of  22.5  per 
cent. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  commitments  has  resulted  in  a  lower  daily  average 
number  of  inmates  in  all  of  the  schools.  This  is  very  fortunate,  for  many  reasons, 
but  particularly  because  it  brings  the  population  of  the  schools  down  to  their  normal 
capacities.  More  personal  attention  can  thus  be  given  to  the  individual  boy  and 
girl. 


Table  1.  —  Commitments  to  the  three  schools  each  year  for  the  three  years  ending  Nov. 

30,  1922. 


1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys      ....... 

Industrial  School  for  Girls           .         .         .         .         . 

Industrial  School  for  Boys           ...... 

347 
118 
285 

341 
133 

352 

277 
121 
273 

Table  2.  —  Daily  average  number  of  inmates  in  each  school  for  the  three  years  ending 
Nov.  30,  1922,  the  normal  capacity  of  each  school,  and  the  number  of  inmates  in  the 
school  on  Nov.  30,  1922. 


Daily  Average  Number  of 
Inmates. 

Normal 
Capacity. 

Number 

in  School 

Nov.  30, 

1922. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 
Industrial  School  for  Boys     . 
Industrial  School  for  Girls     . 

439 
221 
334 

467 
288 
304 

442 
278 
292 

450 
284 
268 

391 
230 

272 
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Table  3.  —  Commitments  to  the  three  schools  each  year  for  the  ten  years  ending  Nov.  30, 

1922. 


Lyman 

Industrial 

Industrial 

Year  (ending  November  30). 

School  for 

School 

School 

Total. 

Boys. 

for  Boys. 

for  Girls. 

1913 

254 

202 

126 

582 

1914  . 

246 

239 

125 

610 

1915  . 

289 

218 

90 

597 

1916  . 

257 

221 

134 

612 

1917  . 

384 

258 

155 

797 

1918  . 

419 

289 

169 

877 

1919  . 

332 

374 

180 

886 

1920  . 

347 

285 

118 

750 

1921  . 

341 

352 

133 

826 

1922  . 

277 

273 

121 

671 

Totals 

3,146 

2,711 

1,351 

7,208 

Total  Number  in  Care  of  Board. 

On  Nov.  30,  1922,  the  total  number  of  children  who  were  wards  of  the  trustees 
was  4,121,  distributed  as  follows:  — 


Table  4.  —  Number  of  children  in  care  of  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools 

Nov.  30,  1922. 


School. 


In  the 

Schools. 


On  Parole. 


Total. 


Lyman  School  for  Boys 
Industrial  School  for  Boys 
Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Total      .        .        .        . 


391 
230 

272 


906 
457 


3,228 


2,256 

1,136 

729 


The  Cost. 

The  total  cost  of  the  work  under  this  Board  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30, 
1922,  exclusive  of  expenditures  for  buildings  and  other  permanent  improvements 
at  the  three  schools,  was  distributed  as  follows :  — 


Office  of  executive  secretary  and  expenses  of  trustees,  including  printing  of 
annual  report  ........... 

Expenses  of  Boys  Parole  Branch,  including  board,  clothing  and  tuition  in  schools 
of  young  boys  on  parole  . 

Expenses  of  Girls  Parole  Branch 

Maintenance  of  Lyman  School  for  Boys 

Maintenance  of  Industrial  School  for  Boys 

Maintenance  of  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Total 


$8,048  88 

79,062  25 

34,517  69 

221,020  70 

143,074  36 

144,158  84 

$629,882  72 


Death  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Cabot  Putnam. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Cabot  Putnam,  a  former  trustee  of  the  Lyman  School  and  the 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  died  Oct.  9, 1922,  at  the  age  of  86  years. 

Miss  Putnam  was  appointed  as  Trustee  in  June,  1880,  and  for  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  or  until  1904,  labored  incessantly  for  the  unfortunate  wards  of  the 
State,  giving  herself  to  the  work  with  unexampled  devotion.  At  that  time  Miss 
Putnam  decided  to  resign  her  public  office,  but  her  interest  continued  unabated  in 
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the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Lyman  and  Industrial  Schools  and  for  many  years  there- 
after she  continued  her  work  as  a  volunteer  visitor. 

The  following  excerpt  from  a  "Minute  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Lyman  and  Industrial  Schools  at  a  meeting  held  in  Lancaster,  Thursday,  Aug. 
4,  1904,  all  of  the  trustees  being  present,  upon  the  resignation  of  Miss  Elizabeth  C. 
Putnam  of  Boston"  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  interest  at  this  time:  — 

Partly  by  law  and  partly  by  custom  the  trustees  previously  exercised  a  divided  re- 
sponsibility over  their  wards  during  the  critical  years  of  probation,  the  visiting  system 
being  directed  by  the  State  Board  of  Charity.  In  1895,  at  the  cost  of  incalculable  effort, 
in  which  Miss  Putnam  as  ever  took  the  lead,  legislation  was  enacted  under  which  the 
trustees  assumed  the  full  care  of  Lyman  School  boys  up  to  the  time  of  their  majority; 
and  they  are  now  in  process  of  assuming  a  similar  undivided  responsibility  toward  the 
probationers  of  the  State  Industrial  School. 

This  brief  outline  of  advance  in  methods  and  conditions  gives  meagre  indication  of 
what  each  step  forward  has  meant  in  the  way  of  improved  opportunity  for  a  multitude 
of  boys  and  girls,  and  of  how  unsparingly  Miss  Putnam  has  surrendered  herself  to  their 
service. 

Never  careful  that  her  services  should  be  recognized,  she  has  been  content  to  under- 
take the  most  humble  offices,  and  to  work  in  indirect  and  most  laborious  ways.  Never 
desirous  of  prominence,  she  yet  outstripped  all  her  comrades  in  securing  the  legislation 
without  which  improvement  in  method  wa's  impossible,  and  in  combating  proposed  legis- 
lation hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  school.  She  has  sought  always  not  to  build  up  an 
imposing  institution,  but  to  open  a  way  for  the  individual,  to  use  the  institution  as  a 
means  toward  a  freer  and  a  fuller  life.  Above  all,  the  standard  of  what  is  due  from  the 
State  to  the  disinherited  among  its  children  has  been  permanently  raised  in  Massa- 
chusetts by  Miss  Putnam's  twenty-four  years  of  public  service. 

Death  of  Walter  A.  Wheeler. 

Walter  A.  Wheeler,  for  25  years  Superintendent  of  the  Boys  Parole  Branch  of 
Massachusetts  Training  Schools,  passed  away  on  Sept.  7,  1922,  at  the  age  of  72 
years. 

Mr.  Wheeler  had  served  the  State  in  various  capacities  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
beginning  as  a  teacher  in  1872.  He  served  a  term  in  the  State  Legislature  in  1890, 
and  in  1892  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  State  Primary  School  at  Monson, 
the  state  home  for  dependent  children.  It  was  in  this  position  that  he  conceived 
the  ideas  which  later  were  to  make  him  known  as  the  father  of  the  system  of  placing 
boys  and  girls  in  foster  homes  instead  of  keeping  them  in  an  institution  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  By  carrying  out  his  ideas  and  finding  homes  for  all  of  these  chil- 
dren, he  soon  made  the  State  School  at  Monson  unnecessary  and  it  was  closed  in 
1895,  and  in  that  year  he  was  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  work  among  the  boys 
who  were  paroled  from  the  Lyman  School.  He  occupied  the  position  of  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Boys  Parole  Branch  until  he  retired  on  June  1,  1920,  having  reached 
the  age  of  70. 

No  one  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  being  associated  with  Mr.  Wheeler  can  ever 
forget  his  kindly,  gentle  nature  and  his  love  for  and  interest  in  the  boy  and  in  his 
welfare. 

Resignation  of  Edith  N.  Burleigh. 

On  Aug.  31,  1922,  Miss  Edith  N.  Burleigh  resigned  as  superintendent  of  the  Girls 
Parole  Branch,  to  accept  a  higher  salaried  position  with  the  Massachusetts  Civic 
League.  For  ten  years  Miss  Burleigh  had  been  directing  the  work  of  the  Girls 
Parole  Branch,  which  has  charge  of  all  girls  paroled  from  the  Industrial  School  for 
Girls. 

The  efficiency  and  high  standards  of  the  parole  department  are  well  known 
throughout  the  country.  This  is  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  untiring  efforts 
and  whole-hearted  devotion  of  Miss  Burleigh.  During  her  years  of  service,  she  has 
built  up  a  splendid  organization  and  trained  a  most  loyal  and  efficient  staff 
of  workers.    Under  her  guidance  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  supervision  of 
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paroled  girls  in  the  community.  There  are  many  young  women,  both  in  this  Com- 
monwealth and  throughout  the  country,  who  will  always  remember  Miss  Bur- 
leigh's administration  because  of  her  help  and  inspiration  to  them.  Much  of  their 
success  in  life  is  due  to  the  training  received  while  under  her  care  and  the  guidance 
of  her  able  assistants. 

The  Trustees  wish  Miss  Burleigh  the  greatest  success  and  happiness  in  her  new 
work. 

Almeda  F.  Cree,  New  Superintendent  of  Girls  Parole  Branch. 

Miss  Almeda  F.  Cree,  for  several  years  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Girls 
Parole  Branch,  was,  on  Sept.  1,  1922,  promoted  to  the  position  of  superintendent 
made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Edith  N.  Burleigh. 

Miss  Cree  has  been  connected  with  the  parole  department  since  1909,  first  as  a 
visitor,  then  as  investigator  of  the  girls'  families,  homes  and  delinquencies,  and  as 
assistant  superintendent.  She  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  of  the  details  of  the 
work,  having  acted  as  superintendent  at  various  times  during  the  absence  of  the 
superintendent. 

Miss  Cree's  work  of  investigating  and  recording  the  histories  of  the  girls  com- 
mitted to  the  Industrial  School  deserves  special  mention  because  of  the  highly 
important  part  these  records  play  in  the  study  and  treatment  of  the  individual 
girl.  In  this  work  she  displayed  unusual  tact,  extreme  thoroughness  and  a  keen 
sense  of  fair-mindedness  —  all  very  essential  for  such  difficult  and  delicate  work. 
This  experience  is  bound  to  be  of  great  value  to  her  as  superintendent  where  she 
must  deal  with  so  many  girls,  parents,  employers  and  public  officials.  The  trustees 
feel  very  fortunate  to  have  in  the  department  a  person  so  well  fitted  by  training  and 
experience  to  take  up  the  work  which  Miss  Burleigh  had  been  doing  so  efficiently. 

Meetings  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  has  held  12  regular  meetings  during  the  year,  in  addition  to  the  48 
meetings  of  the  various  committees.  The  question  of  the  parole  of  a  boy  or  girl 
requires  much  attention  and  careful  thought  in  order  to  make  a  decision  which, 
after  all  the  factors  and  circumstances  of  the  case  are  considered,  will  be  consistent 
with  the  future  welfare  of  the  boy  or  girl.  During  the  past  year,  the  Board  con- 
sidered 1,785  cases  dealing  with  the  parole  of  boys  and  girls. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  Board,  the  heads  of  the  institutions  and 
departments  are  present  to  discuss  their  particular  problems  with  the  trustees. 
Parents,  friends,  attorneys  and  public  officials  appear  before  the  Board  regarding 
certain  inmates  whom  they  think  should  be  paroled  to  their  homes.  The  trustees 
give  full  consideration  to  all  such  requests  and  try  to  reach  the  decision  which  will 
be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  boy  or  girl  concerned.  There  were  16  such  hearings 
in  1922. 

The  trustees  are  consulted  many  times  during  the  year  by  different  officers  of  the 
institutions  and  parole  departments  regarding  matters  upon  which  they  need 
assistance  before  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board  for  September  was  combined  with  an 
outing  at  the  home  of  Miss  Bleakie,  Worcester  Road,  Framingham.  In  addition 
to  the  Trustees,  there  were  invited  the  Governor,  the  Trustees'  wives,  the  Judges 
of  the  local  and  nearby  courts,  several  neighbors,  the  superintendents  of  the  train- 
ing schools  and  parole  branches,  the  visitors  of  the  parole  branches  and  the  clerical 
force  of  the  central  offices  of  the  trustees.  A  delicious  luncheon  was  served,  after 
which  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  called  upon  several  persons  for  speeches.  A 
male  quartet  from  the  Boys  Parole  Branch  furnished  some  music. 
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Visits  of  Trustees  to  Schools. 

There  have  been  133  separate  visits  made  to  the  three  schools  by  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  during  the  past  year.  The  Parole  Committees  of  the  Lyman 
School  and  Industrial  School  for  Boys  meet  each  month  at  the  schools.  In  addition 
to  the  above  visits  by  the  trustees,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board  has  visited 
the  three  schools  33  times  during  the  year. 

The  inmates  of  all  the  training  schools  have  the  right  to  communicate  with  the 
Trustees  by  letter  at  any  time  and  they  are  privileged  to  speak  to  the  Trustees  or 
their  secretary  on  their  visits  to  the  schools. 

Religious  Services  and  Instruction. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
training  schools.  An  opportunity  is  provided  for  all  boys  and  girls  to  attend  reli- 
gious worship  according  to  their  own  faith.  Religious  instruction  is  provided  at 
appropriate  times.  Many  officers  in  the  school  assist  in  this  work  and  some  workers 
come  regularly  from  the  outside  to  conduct  services  and  to  administer  generally 
to  the  spiritual  needs  of  their  faith.  During  the  year  $5,331.76  was  expended  on 
religious  instruction  in  the  three  training  schools. 

Health  in  the  Schools. 

With  the  exception  of  an  outbreak  of  influenza  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  at 
the  boys'  schools,  the  general  health  of  both  the  inmates  and  officers  of  all  three 
schools  has  been  very  good.  All  of  the  schools  are  now  equipped  with  a  hospital 
which  will  enable  them  to  take  care  of  any  emergency.  Competent  physicians 
visit  the  schools  regularly  and  give  careful  attention  to  the  health  of  the  inmates. 
Regular  hours  of  work  and  play,  of  eating  and  sleeping,  are  responsible  in  a  large 
measure  for  the  excellent  health  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  training  schools. 

An  interesting  statement,  showing  the  gain  in  weight  of  boys  in  the  Industrial 
School  for  Boys  (see  report  of  superintendent,  page  26)  is  typical  of  the 
other  schools. 

Savings  of  Wards. 

The  savings  accounts  of  boys  and  girls  on  parole  continue  to  grow.  All  boys  and 
girls  are  urged  to  save  in  order  that  they  may  have  something  to  start  with  when 
they  reach  the  age  of  21  and  pass  out  of  the  trustees'  care.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  the  Boys  Parole  Branch  reported  a  total  balance  on  deposit  of  $23,990.40, 
representing  750  accounts.  This  is  a  net  gain  of  $4,112.59  over  the  previous  j^ear. 
The  Girls  Parole  Branch  had  a  balance  on  deposit  of  $20,072.91  for  the  correspond- 
ing period,  representing  567  accounts,  a  net  gain  of  $2,078.51. 

Improvements  at  the  Schools. 

At  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  a  new  central  kitchen  and  storehouse  has  been 
constructed,  the  Legislature  appropriating  $75,000  for  this  purpose.  This  build- 
ing was  nearly  completed  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  excavating,  plumbing, 
steam  fitting,  grading  and  electric  wiring  were  done  by  the  boys  under  the  super- 
vision of  competent  officers. 

An  account  of  other  improvements  at  the  Lyman  School  will  be  found  under  the 
superintendent's  report. 

At  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  the  central  kitchen  and  laundry  building,  for 
which  the  Legislature  appropriated  $62,000  the  previous  year,  was  completed  and 
placed  in  service  in  July.  It  has  added  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  Steam 
from  this  building  is  used  to  heat  three  others,  bringing  about  a  great  saving  in 
fuel. 
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The  new  infirmary  building,  for  which  the  Legislature  appropriated  $45,000, 
was  nearly  completed  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

At  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  two  cottages  were  connected  with  the  central 
heating  plant.  New  steam  heating  systems  were  installed  in  four  other  cottages. 
A  new  barn  was  constructed  at  the  Bolton  branch. 

Needed  Impeovements. 

The  trustees  have  requested  the  Legislature  for  funds  to  move  and  relocate  a 
cottage  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  and  for  material  for  rebuilding  a  barn, 
for  hay  storage  and  horses,  at  the  same  institution;  also  for  an  appropriation  for 
the  construction  of  a  chapel  and  assembly  building  at  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 
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LYMAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AT  WESTBOROUGH. 


Charles  A.  Keeler,  Superintendent. 


The  past  year  has  been  one  of  encouragement  in  many  respects  despite  many 
trying  incidents.  In  the  statistical  tables  you  will  note  that  the  number  of  new 
commitments  has  dropped  from  341  in  1921  to  277  during  1922,  and  that  the  daily 
average  was  442.34,  or  a  decrease  of  25.01  from  the  daily  average  of  the  previous 
year.  This  means  that  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  numbers  in  our  cottages 
and  give  the  masters  an  opportunity  for  work  with  the  boys  of  a  more  personal 
nature  than  is  possible  with  a  larger  number. 

School  Department. 

The  school  grades  have  done  commendable  work.  The  course  of  study  has  been 
much  the  same  as  last  year.  The  boys  have  shown  keen  interest  ■ —  a  fact  due 
largely  to  the  earnestness  and  efficiency  of  the  teachers.  Many  of  our  boys  come  to 
the  school  with  a  dislike  for  study  and  for  the  restraint  of  school  life,  and  it  requires 
unusual  tact  and  patience  on  the  teacher's  part  to  overcome  this  dislike.  There 
has  been  a  spirit  of  loyalty  through  the  year,  not  one  of  the  boys  having  run  away 
from  the  school  department. 

The  drawing,  music,  gymnasium  and  manual  training  classes  have  continued 
their  successful  work,  as  well  as  the  class  in  wood  turning  and  forging,  the  latter 
class  devoting  a  part  of  the  day  to  repair  work  for  the  institution.  The  printing 
department  has  done  more  and  better  work  this  year  than  usual.  The  boys  have 
applied  themselves  diligently  to  their  tasks.  The  work  of  the  three  institutions 
and  of  the  two  parole  departments  furnishes  good  material  for  instruction.  The 
department  is  greatly  handicapped  for  the  want  of  a  new  cylinder  press.  An  appro- 
priation for  this  has  been  asked  for,  and  it  would  be  an  advantageous  outlay. 

Entertainments. 

The  boys  have  derived  much  pleasure  from  the  varied  entertainments  provided 
during  the  year.  Besides  the  moving-picture  entertainments,  special  holiday  pro- 
grams appropriate  to  the  day  have  been  given.  Much  interest  and  friendly  rivalry 
have  been  shown  in  the  inter-cottage  games,  each  cottage  having  its  major  and 
minor  baseball,  football  and  basketball  teams. 

Health. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  excellent,  with  the  exception  of  an  epidemic 
of  influenza  the  first  of  the  year.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  noted  a  great 
improvement  in  the  boys'  teeth,  due  to  the  fact  that  special  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  better  care  of  the  teeth.  The  efficiency  of  the  dental  operating  room 
has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  Clark  dental  electric  unit  with 
Bitter  engine,  new  chair  and  dental  cabinet,  overhead  indirect  light  for  operating, 
and  a  new  set  of  operating  and  extracting  instruments.  The  dentist  is  now  able  to 
care  for  more  patients  and  in  a  more  thorough  manner. 

Death  has  claimed  one  of  our  efficient  officers,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Buxton,  express  and 
truck  driver  for  nearly  four  years,  who  was  stricken  with  septic  pneumonia  and 
lived  only  a  few  days. 
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Repairs  and  Improvements. 

The  year  just  ended  has  been  an  especially  busy  one  along  the  line  of  construc- 
tion and  repair  work.  The  Legislature  appropriated  $75,000  for  a  new  central 
kitchen  and  storehouse  building,  to  be  fully  equipped,  and  to  have  a  refrigerating 
plant.  This  building  is  nearly  completed.  The  excavating,  grading,  plumbing, 
steam  fitting  and  electric  wiring  are  being  done  by  the  boys  under  the  supervision 
of  competent  instructors. 

A  concrete  subway,  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  connecting  the  new  building  with 
the  central  heating  plant  has  been  built  by  boys  of  the  industrial  classes. 

Extensive  repairs  were  made  at  Berlin  cottage.  The  interior  was  entirely  reno- 
vated with  paint  and  paper,  and  new  ceilings  were  put  into  the  schoolroom,  dining 
room  and  kitchen.  A  new  floor  was  laid  in  the  kitchen  and  new  windows  put  in 
to  give  added  light  and  ventilation.  Electric  light  fixtures  were  installed  in  the 
dining  room  and  kitchen. 

The  old  35  kilowatt  generator  at  the  power  plant  has  been  replaced  with  a  new 
50  kilowatt  Ames  generator,  which  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  the  plant.  New 
electric  wire  cable  was  installed  in  the  subways.  A  line  of  water  pipe  was  placed 
in  the  school  building  for  fire  protection. 

At  Riverview  cottage  one  side  of  the  house  was  shingled,  several  rooms  painted, 
ceilings  repaired,  and  a  new  boiler  for  heating  installed.  At  Davitt  cottage,  the 
foundation  of  the  barn  was  rebuilt  and  a  new  floor  laid.  All  of  the  farm  buildings, 
and  several  cottages  (Gables,  Maple,  Wayside  and  the  Inn)  were  painted  on  the 
exterior.  The  interior  of  several  cottages  (Elms,  Chauncy,  Bowlder,  Gables,  Oak 
and  Davitt)  was  painted  throughout. 

Many  of  the  electric  light  poles  and  wires  were  replaced,  due  to  damage  from 
the  ice  storm  of  November,  1921.  A  new  bull  and  ox  stable,  of  cement  and  wood 
construction,  was  built  by  boys  of  the  carpentry  and  masonry  classes.  New  parti- 
tions, a  telephone  booth,  and  new  furniture  were  installed  in  the  office  of  the  ad- 
ministration building,  adding  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work.  Alterations 
were  made  in  the  basement  of  the  administration  building  to  provide  clothing  and 
recreation  rooms  for  the  employees. 

Grounds. 

A  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  lawns,  trees 
and  shrubbery.  Fifteen  hundred  feet  of  cement  sidewalks,  from  the  administra- 
tion building  to  the  Park  Street  station,  and  from  Elms  cottage  to  the  central 
kitchen  and  storehouse,  have  ;been  completed  and  much  grading  has  been  done. 
The  greenhouse  produced  a  large  quantity  of  cut  flowers  for  institutional  use,  as 
well  as  the  seedlings  and  young  plants  for  the  farm. 

Farm. 

The  farm  produced  abundantly,  although  the  season  was  unfavorable  for  the 
growing  of  some  crops.  Potatoes,  although  a  large  acreage  was  planted,  rotted 
badly  at  the  time  of  digging,  due  to  the  cold,  wet  season.  Ensilage  corn  did  not 
do  as  well  as  usual.  The  supply  of  vegetables  and  small  fruits  was  good.  A  large 
apple  crop  was  harvested.  The  dairy  produced  sufficient  milk  and  butter  for  in- 
stitution needs.  The  poultry  department  was  most  productive,  supplying  eggs 
and  poultry  in  abundance.  A  large  flock  of  young  birds  has  been  raised,  by  which 
it  is  hoped  to  keep  up  our  record  of  the  past  year. 
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REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys. 


T.  H.  Ayeh,  M.D. 


The  following  report  of  the  physician  at  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  West- 
borough,  for  the  year  1922  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Early  last  spring  we  had  quite  an  epidemic  of  influenza,  something  over  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cases.  In  October  between  the  9th  and  the  15th  we  had  thirty  cases 
of  follicular  tonsillitis.  Cultures  were  taken  from  all  these  cases  and  in  every  in- 
stance the  report  was  negative.  We  had  a  number  of  cases  of  diphtheria,  one  in 
January,  one  in  April,  one  in  May,  four  in  June  and  one  in  November.  Four  boys 
who  were  found  to  be  carriers  were  also  in  quarantine  at  various  times.  There 
were  but  two  cases  of  appendicitis  during  the  year  and  but  one  case  of  pneumonia. 
Most  of  the  acute  sickness,  as  usual,  was  due  to  ordinary  colds,  accidents  and 
incidental  ills. 

The  amount  of  actual  sickness  does  not  vary  much  from  year  to  year,  aside  from 
epidemics.  The  routine  hospital  work  however  has  increased  materially  in  the  last 
few  years,  each  year  more  and  more  time  being  required,  and  still  the  work  is  being 
done  by  one  nurse  and  a  matron,  the  same  as  when  the  hospital  was  built  fifteen 
years  ago. 


Following  is  a  summary  of  our  work :  — 

Number  of  visits  by  physician      ..... 
Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  out-patients  . 
Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital  .... 
Number  of  different  patients  treated,  out-patients 
Number  of  different  patients  treated,  ward  patients 
Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital  daily 
Average  number  of  out-patients  in  hospital  daily   . 
Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients    . 
Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients 
Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients  . 
Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients 
Number  of  new  inmates  examined  by  physician 
Number  of  inmates  leaving  examined  by  physician 
Number  of  inmates  returned  examined  by  physician 
Number  of  inmates  released  to  other  hospitals  or  institutions: 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital     . 

Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
Number  of  inmates  transferred  to  other  hospitals  or  institutions : 

State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury 
•    Westfield  State  Sanatorium  . 
Number  of  operations  performed 
Number  of  inmates  whose  vision  was  tested 
Number  of  inmates  given  glasses 
Number  of  inmates  whose  eyes  were  treated 
Number  of  inmates  whose  ears  were  treated 
Number  of  inmates  whose  nose  and  throat  were  tested 


359 

11,065 

432 

4,872 

432 

7 

30 

50 

24 

9 

1 

277 

761 

306 

63 

12 

1 
1 
8 
53 
26 
36 
45 
35 
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Special  Cases: 
Influenza 
Tonsillitis    . 
Diphtheria  . 
Pneumonia 
Diabetes 
Appendicitis 
Varicocele    . 
Burns 

Ingrowing  nail 
Frozen  feet 
Fractures     . 
Tonsils  and  Adenoids 


165 
40 

8- 
1 
1 

2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
5 
43 


Report  of  Dental  Work  Performed  by  Dr.  William  E.  Moore. 


Number  of  patients  seen  by  dentist 

Number  of  amalgam  fillings 

Number  of  cement  fillings 

Number  of  extractions 

Number  of  treatments 

Number  of  root  fillings 

Number  of  cleanings   . 

Number  of  gold  crowns 

Number  of  partial  upper  plates  with  clasp 

Number  of  partial  lower  plates  with  clasp 


2,252 

629 

507 

560 

470 

18 

885 

7 

2 

2 
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STATISTICS  CONCERNING  BOYS. 
Lyman  School  for  Boys. 


Table  5.  —  Number  received  at  and  leaving  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during  year  ending 

Nov.  SO,  1922. 

Boys  in  school  Nov.  30,  1921  .  465 

Received:  —  Committed 

Recommitted  . 


Returned  from  places 

Runaways  captured 

Returned  from  hospitals 

Returned  from  funerals 

Returned  from  visits  to  sick  relatives 


Whole  number  in  the  school  during  the  twelve  months 
Released:  —  Paroled  to  parents  and  relatives 

Paroled  to  others  than  relatives 

Boarded  out    .  ... 

Runaways        ..... 

Sent  to  hospitals       .  ... 

Turned  over  to  police 

Transferred  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys 

Released  to  funerals 

Released  to  visit  sick  relatives  . 

Transferred  to  Westfield  Sanatorium 


277 

3 

440 

118 

59 

9 

5 


478 
145 
138 
124 

64 
1 

20 


911 


1,376 


Remaining  in  school  Nov.  30,  1922 


986 
390 


Table  6.  —  Commitments  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  from  the  several  counties  during  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1922,  and  -previously. 


Counties. 

Year 

ending  Nov. 

30,  1922. 

Previously. 

Totals. 

Barnstable 

Berkshire 

Bristol 

Dukes  . 

Essex    . 

Franklin 

Hampden 

Hampshire 

Middlesex 

Nantucket 

Norfolk 

Plymouth 

Suffolk 

Worcester 

1 

5 

38 
1 

29 
2 

33 
4 

42 
1 
8 

13 

75 

25 

112 

403 

1,279 

23 

1,890 

108 

918 

181 
2,747 
24     . 

708 

318 
2,764 
1,375 

113 

408 

1,317 

24 

1,919 

110 

951 

185    •--■ 
2,789 
25 

716 

331 
2,839 
1,400 

Totals 

277 

12,850 

13,127 

1  This  represents  645  individuals. 
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Table  7.  —  Nativity  of  parents  of  boys  committed  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during  past 

ten  years. 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

Fathers  born  in  United  States    . 

24 

12 

23 

23 

30 

27 

18 

17 

23 

16 

Mothers  born  in  United  States  . 

25 

29 

20 

20 

26 

48 

33 

32 

26 

22 

Fathers  foreign  born   . 

31 

34 

21 

19 

29 

41 

27 

28 

29 

19 

Mothers  foreign  born  . 

26 

17 

24 

26 

42 

24 

24 

17 

26 

17 

Both  parents  born  in  United  States 

35 

24 

33 

32 

53 

49 

37 

40 

44 

38 

Both  parents  foreign  born  . 

123 

111 

149 

104 

183 

242 

196 

190 

178 

171 

Nativity  of  both  parents  unknown 

26 

51 

32 

50 

37 

33 

27 

51 

44 

18 

Nativity  of  one  parent  unknown 

37 

26 

31 

38 

48 

52 

47 

40 

42 

29 

Per  cent  of  foreign  parentage 

48 

45 

52 

40 

48 

58 

59 

55 

52 

62 

Per  cent  of  American  parentage 

14 

10 

11 

12 

14 

12 

11 

11 

13 

14 

Per  cent  of  unknown  parentage 

10 

20 

11 

19 

10 

8 

8 

15 

13 

6 

Table  8. 


Nativity  of  Boys  committed  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during  past  ten 
years. 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

Born  in  United  States         .... 
Unknown  nativity 

222 

31 

1 

234 
10 
2 

282 

7 

249 
7 
1 

333 

49 

3 

363 

53 

3 

292 

36 

4 

317 
27 
3 

311 

24 

6 

244 

31 

2 

Table  9.  —  Ages  of  boys  when  committed  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during  year  ending 

Nov.  30,  1922,  and  previously. 


Committed 

during  Year 

ending  Nov. 

30,  1922. 

Committed 

Committed 

Age  (Years). 

from 

previous  to 

Totals. 

1885  to  1921. 

1885. 

Six 

_ 

_ 

5 

5 

Seven 

- 

4 

25 

29 

Eight 

2 

36 

115 

153 

Nine 

5 

134 

231 

370 

Ten  . 

29 

316 

440 

785 

Eleven 

30 

600 

615 

1,245 

Twelve 

41 

142 

748 

1,931 

Thirteen 

64 

1,874 

897 

2,835 

Fourteen 

90 

2,729 

778 

3,597 

Fifteen 

16 

200 

913 

1,129 

Sixteen 

- 

25 

523 

548 

Seventeen 

- 

4 

179 

183 

Eighteen  and  over 

- 

2 

17 

19 

Unknown 

- 

12 

32 

44 

Totals 

277 

7,078 

5,518 

12,873 
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Table  10.  —  Domestic  condition  of  boys  committed  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 

year  ending  Nov.  30,  1922. 

Had  parents  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  186 

Had  no  parents      .  .  . x  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .6 

Had  father  only 20 

Had  mother  only   .............       27 

Had  stepfather       .............       16 

Had  stepmother  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .10 

Had  intemperate  father  ...........       43 

Had  parents  separated    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .16 

Had  attended  church      ............     277 

Had  never  attended  church     ............ 

Had  not  attended  school  within  one  year  ........         9 

Had  not  attended  school  within  two  years         ........         '4 

Had  been  arrested  before         ...........     223 

Had  been  inmates  of  other  institutions     .........       73 

Had  used  tobacco  ............       96 

Were  employed  in  a  mill  or  otherwise  when  arrested  ......       25 

Were  attending  school    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .152 

Were  idle       . 78 

Parents  owning  residence  ...........       51 

Members  of  family  had  been  arrested        .........       99 


Table  11. 


Length  of  stay  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys  of  all  boys  paroled  for  first  time 
during  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1922. 


Boys. 

Length  of  Stay. 

Boys. 

Length  of  Stay. 

Years. 

Months. 

Years. 

Months. 

1 

4 

25 

1 

1 

- 

5 

10 

2 

10 

- 

6 

11 

3 

12 

- 

7 

6 

4 

23 

- 

8 

7 

5 

29 

- 

9 

4 

6 

41 

- 

10 

1 

7 

44 

- 

11 

1 

2 

3 

28 

1 

" 

Total  number  paroled  for  first  time  during  year,  254;   average  length  of  stay  in  the  school,  11.53  months. 


Table  12.  —  Offences  for  which  boys  were  committed  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 

year  ending  Nov.  30,  1922. 

Assault          ..............  1 

Breaking  and  entering    ............  87 

Delinquent  Child 39 

Larceny         ......                    .                    .....  94 

Transferred  from  custody  of  Division  of  Child  Guardianship        .          .          .  13 

Stubbornness           .............  22 

Running  away        .............  9 

Forgery          ..........          t          ....  3 

Vagrancy       ..............  1 

Ringing  Fire  Alarm          ............  1 

Carrying  Loaded  Revolver       .  .  ,  .  .  .  .  ...  .  .2 

Receiving  Stolen  property        ...........  1 

Incest  ...............  2 

Disturbing  the  Peace       ............  1 

Breaking  Glass       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .1 


Total  number  committed 


277 
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Table  13.  —  Comparative  table,  showing  average  number  of  inmates,  new  commitments 
and  releases,  for  past  ten  years,  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 


Year. 

Average 

Number  of 

Inmates. 

New 
Commit- 
ments. 

Paroled. 

Released 
otherwise 
than  by 
Paroling. 

1912-13       

408.39 

254 

433 

176 

1913-14 

446.31 

246 

442 

162 

1914-15 

442.00 

289 

545 

128 

1915-16 

448.50 

257  ■ 

497 

183 

1916-17 

467.68 

384 

574 

264 

1917-18 

500.07 

419 

715 

247 

1918-19 

463.79 

332 

866 

303 

1919-20 

438.79 

347 

627 

179 

1920-21 

467.35 

341 

752 

276 

1921-22 

442.34 

277 

761 

225 

Averai 

;e  for 

ten 

years 

452.52 

314.6 

621.2 

214.2 

Table  14.  —  Some  comparative  statistics,  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 
A.     Average  age  of  boys  released  on  parole  for  past  ten  years. 


Years. 

Years. 

1913 

.     15.09 

1918 

.     14.06 

1914 

.     15.23 

1919 

.     13.82 

1915 

.     15.83 

1920 

.     13.98 

1916 

.     15.61 

1921       .       . 

.     14.04 

1917 

.     14.33 

1922 

.     14.18 

B.     Average  time  spent  in  the  institution  for  past  ten  years. 


Months. 

Months. 

1913       . 

.     18.42 

1918 

.     12.14 

1914 

.     17.24 

1919       . 

.     10.75 

1915 

.     16.12 

1920       . 

.     11.74 

1916 

.     15.47 

1921 

.     11.11 

1917 

.     14.43 

1922 

.     11.53 

C.     Average  age  at  commitment  for  past  ten  years. 


Years. 

Years. 

1913       . 

.     13.22 

1918       . 

.     12.91 

1914 

.       .       .     13.27 

1919       . 

.     13.04 

1915 

.     13.18 

1920 

.     13.19 

1916 

.     13.02 

1921 

.     13.20 

1917       . 

.     12.98 

1922 

.     13.04 

D.     Number  of  boys  returned  to  school  for  any  cause  for  past  ten  years. 


1913    . 

.  ■      .410 

1918    .... 

.        .361 

1914   . 

.     377 

1919    .... 

.     461 

1915   . 

.     405 

1920    .... 

.     333 

1916    . 

.     386 

1921    .    '    . 

.     458 

1917    . 

.     279 

1922 

.     443 

1922. 
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Table  14.  —  Some  comparative  statistics,  Lyman  School  for  Boys  —  Concluded. 

E.     Weekly  per  capita  cost  of  the  institution  for  past  ten  years. 


Year. 

Gross. 

Net. 

Year. 

Gross. 

Net. 

1913 

$5  51 

$5  48 

1918         .... 

$7  00 

$6  98 

1914 

5  26 

5  23 

1919 

8  00 

8  06 

1915 

5  37 

5  31 

1920 

9  85 

9  83 

1916 

5  44 

5  42 

1921 

9  56 

9  55 

1917 

5  90 

5  89 

1922 

9  61 

9  60 

Table  15.  —  Literacy  of  boys  admitted  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during  year  ending 

Nov.  30,  1922. 

In  1st  grade    . 

1 

In  2d  grade     . 

8 

In  3d  grade 

20 

In  4th  grade   . 

51 

In  5th  grade   . 

54 

In  6th  grade    . 

60 

In  7th  grade   . 

50 

In  8th  grade   . 

18 

In  9th  grade    . 

2 

In  high  school 

9 

Special  class    .          . 

4 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 
Lyman  School  for  Boys. 


The  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  is  respectfully  submitted 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1922:  — 

Cash  Account. 
Balance  December  1,  1921  (overdraft) $3,606  80 

Receipts. 
Income. 
Personal  services: 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement $24  73 

Sales 10  25 

Miscellaneous: 

Interest  on  bank  balances 132  61 

167  59 1 

Other  receipts: 

Refunds  of  previous  year 16  00 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 
Maintenance  appropriations: 

Balance  of  1921 $14,846  14 

Advance  money  (amount  on  hand  Nov.  30)          ....        15,000  00 
Approved  schedules  of  1922 197,080  97 

226,927  11 

Special  appropriations : 

Approved  schedules  of  1922 32,797  21 

Lyman  trust  fund  income 803  91 

Total $257,105  02 

Payments. 
To  treasury  of  Commonwealth: 

Institution  income $167  59 

Refunds,  account  maintenance 15  00 

Refunds  of  previous  year 16  00 

$198  59 

Maintenance  appropriations: 

Balance  of  schedules  of  previous  year $11,239  34 

Approved  schedules  of  1922 $197,080  97 

Less  returned 15  00 

197,065  97 

November  advances 10,272  25 

218,577  56 

Special  appropriations .  32,818  90 

Lyman  trust  fund  income 803  91 

Balance  November  30,  1922 4,706  06 

Total $257,105  02 

Maintenance. 

Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward $2,200  00 

Appropriation,  current  year ...        .        .        218,825  00 

Total $221,025  00 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below) 221,020  70 

Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth $4  30 

1  In  addition  to  $167.59  there  was  credited  direct  to  institution  through  the  Auditor's  account,  $113.90; 
total  income  credit  is  $281.49. 
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A?ialysis  of  Expenses. 

Personal  services $94,912  89 

Religious  instruction  « 2,246  06 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses 3,599  06 

Food 30,652  48 

Clothing  and  materials .  16,613  08 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 9,419  60 

Medical  and  general  care 7,308  92 

Heat,  light  and  power 22,307  90 

Farm 14,387  45 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds 1,484  40 

Repairs,  ordinary 10,186  17 

Repairs  and  renewals 7,902  69 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance $221,020  70 

Special,  Appropriations. 

Balance  December  1,  1921  .                *.  $234  06 

Appropriations  for  current  year 75,000  00 

Total $75,234  06 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  below) 34,062  31 

Balance  November  30,  1922,  carried  to  next  year  ......  $41,171  75 


Object. 

Act  or  Resolve. 

Whole 
Amount. 

Expended 
during 
Fiscal 
Year. 

Total 

expended  to 

Date. 

Balance 

at  End  of 

Year. 

Extraordinary    appropriation :      fire 

damage  in  laundry 
Central  kitchen  and  storehouse 

Acts  1922,  chap.  129 

§2,500  00 
75,000  00 

$234  06 
33,828  25 

$2,500  00 
33,828  25 

$41,171  75 

$77,500  00 

$34,062  31 

$36,328  25 

$41,171  75 

Resources  and  Liabilities. 

Resources. 

Cash  on  hand $4,706  06 

November  cash  vouchers  (paid  from  advance  money) : 

Account  maintenance $10,272  25 

Account  special  appropriations       .        .        .        .  21  69 

10,293  94 

$15,000  00 

Due  from  treasury  of  Commonwealth  from  available  appropriation,  account 

November,  1922,  schedule 8,954  73 

Special  appropriations 1,265  10 

$25,219  83 

Liabilities. 

Schedules  of  November  bills $23,954  73 

Special  schedules    .  1,265  10 


Per  Capita. 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  442.34. 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $221,020.70. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $9.6089. 
Receipt  from  sales,  $124.15. x 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0054. 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $157.34. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0068. 
Net  weekly  per  capita,  $9.5967. 


825,219  83 


1  Included  $113.90,  which  was  credited  to  institution  direct  through  auditor's  accounts. 
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VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys. 
Nov.  30,  1922. 


40  acres,  39  rods  grounds  (about  buildings) 

135  acres,  18  rods  mowing 

81  acres,  37  rods  tillage 

24  acres,  106  rods  orchard 

32  acres,  133  rods  woodland 

124  acres,  48  rods  pasture 

14  acres,  140  rods  waste  and  miscellaneous 


Real  Estate. 
Land. 


Willow  Park  Cottage 

Maple  Cottage 

Elms  Cottage    . 

Chauncey  and  Lyman  cottages 

Gables  Cottage 

Hillside  Cottage 

Worcester  and  Wachusett  cottagi 

Oak  Cottage 

Bowlder  Cottage 

Wayside  Cottage 

Davitt  Cottage 

Administration  building 

The  Inn  . 

Storehouse 

School  building 

Power  station 

Greenhouse 

Scale  building 

Hospital  . 

Piggery    . 

Cow  barn 

Creamery  building 

Henhouses 

Horse  barn  and  fire  station 

Superintendent's  house 

Superintendent's  barn 

Superintendent's  summer  house 

Ice  house 

Subways 

Heating  system 

Hot-water  system 

Sewerage  system 

Equipment  for  heat, 

Water  system   . 

Laundry  equipment 

Railroad  siding 

Underground  cable,  wire,  fixtures,  etc 

Berlin  (house)  .... 
Berlin  barn  and  sheds 
Riverview  .... 


Buildings. 


light  and  power 


Total  real  estate 

Personal  property 

Total  valuation  of  property 


Pebsonal  Property. 


88,743 

74 

16,711 

46 

9,643 

56 

2,332 

62 

984 

93 

3,107 

50 

549 

36 

KA.9  07^  1  7 

<fl>rfc^,V  IO     i.  * 

$5,000 

00 

3,700  00 

22,000 

00 

38,000 

00 

9,000 

00 

15,000 

00 

47,000 

00 

16,000 

00 

17,000 

00 

5,900 

00 

5,500 

00 

11,100 

00 

1,000 

00 

12,300 

00 

43,400 

00 

44,043 

00 

2,000 

00 

500 

00 

12,000 

00 

1,000 

00 

14,500 

00 

1,436 

00 

1,200 

00 

7,980 

00 

3,500 

00 

600 

00 

50 

00 

1,550 

00 

6,765 

00 

10,049 

00 

3,465 

00 

10,650 

00 

24,402 

00 

2,800 

00 

2,285 

00 

456 

25 

4,800 

00 

—   407,931  25 

$3,200 
1,500 
4,000 


8,700  00 


$458,704  42 


157,858  37 
$616,562  79 
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STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 
Lyman  School  for  Boys. 


Number  in  the  Institution. 


Totals. 


Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 

Number  received  during  the  year     ....... 

Number  passing  out  of  the  institution  during  the  year  . 
Number  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year        ...... 

Daily  average  attendance  (i.e.,  number  of  inmates  actually  present) 
during  the  year       .......... 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year     . 


465 
911 
986 
390 

442.34 
106.23 


Number  in  Care  of  Parole  Branch. 

Number  on  visiting  list  of  Parole  Branch  Nov.  30,  1921 
Released  on  parole  during  year  1922      ..... 

Total  .  .  . 

Became  of  age,  died,  honorably  discharged,  etc.      .  .  . 

Number  on  visiting  list  Nov.  30,  1922     . 

Net  gain      ......... 


1,769 
761 

2,530 
670 

1,860 

91 


Current   expenses:  — 

1.  Salaries  and  wages 

2.  Subsistence  .... 

3.  Clothing     .  .  .  . 

4.  Ordinary  repairs 

5.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses 

Total  for  institution 


Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 


$94,912  89 
30,652  48 
16,613  08 
10,186  17 
68,656  08 

$221,020  70 


Expenditures  for  Parole  Branch 
Salaries      ......... 

Office  and  other  expenses     ...... 

Boarded  boys  under  fourteen         ..... 

Instruction  in  public  schools  of  boys  boarded  out   . 

Total  .  .  .      • 


$28,280  00 

18,024  57 

26,471  41 

6,286  27 

$79,062  25 


Notes  on  current  expenses :  — 

1.  Salaries  and  wages  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  and  directors,  if  any. 

2.  Clothing  includes  shoes,  and  also  materials  for  clothing  and  shoes  if  they  are  manu- 

factured in  the  institution. 

3.  Ordinary  repairs  include  all  of  those  which  simply  maintain  the  buildings  in  condition, 

without  adding  to  them.    Any  repairs  which  are  of  the  nature  of  additions  should  be 
classed  with  permanent  improvements. 

4.  This  item  includes  everything  not  otherwise  provided  for,  e.g.,  furniture,  bedding,  laun- 

dry supplies,  medicines,  engineer's  supplies,  postage,  freight,  etc. 

Executive  head  of  the  institution:   Chables  A.  Keeler. 
Executive  head  of  Parole  Branch:  John  J.  Smith. 


1  The  Parole  Branch  handles  the  parole  work  of  two  institutions,  — the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  and  the 
Industrial  School  for  Boys.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  separate  the  expenses  for  the  two  divisions  of  the  work ; 
the  above  figures  are,  therefore,  those  for  the  Parole  Branch  of  both  institutions,  except  that  "boarded  boys 
under  fourteen"  and  "instruction  in  public  schools  of  boys  boarded  out"  apply  only  to  the  Lyman  School. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AT   SHIRLEY. 


George  P.  Campbell,  Superintendent. 


A  striking  feature  of  school  affairs  has  been  the  return,  during  the  last  half  of 
the  year  1922,  to  the  average  population  that  we  had  in  1920.  During  the  first  of 
1920  there  were  223  boys  in  the  school;  the  number  of  commitments  suddenly  in- 
creased until  in  May,  1921,  we  had  301  boys.  The  population  remained  at  this 
average  until  April,  1922,  when  the  number  fell  off  rapidly  until  in  November,  1922, 
there  were  but  230  boys  in  the  school.  Phenomena  of  this  sort  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  some  variable  condition  in  the  open  community.  The  small  population 
is  making  possible  a  better  segregation  of  types  and  allowing  more  time  for  study 
of  individuals  and  a  more  careful  adaptation  of  the  training  to  the  needs  of  each 
boy.  The  plan  of  having  an  experienced  man  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  boys'  needs  and  abilities  and  guide  him  through  his  course  in  the 
school,  has  so  developed  as  to  emphasize  once  more  the  essential  value  of  individ- 
ualization in  character  education. 

Although  no  formal  mental  tests  are  given,  the  number  of  definitely  feeble- 
minded boys  is  still  probably  on  the  increase.  Whereas  in  1921  there  were  nine  per 
cent  of  the  boys  doing  fourth  grade  work  or  less,  this  year  we  have  20  per  cent  in 
these  classes.  Many  of  them  are  nearly  as  much  retarded  in  physical  as  in  mental 
growth.  Last  year  attention  was  called  to  the  large  number  of  boys  —  about  33^ 
per  cent  of  the  whole  school  —  who  had  had  previous  institutional  training.  This 
has  fallen  to  23  per  cent,  which  is  a  matter  for  some  congratulation,  inasmuch  as 
the  influence  of  this  type  of  boy  makes  work  with  new  comers  much  more  difficult. 

Health. 

The  general  health  of  the  school  still  continues  exceedingly  good,  and  the  physi- 
cal development  of  the  boy  under  the  regular  and  carefully  planned  regime  of  the 
school  is  always  remarkable.  Seven  per  cent  have  gained  under  5  pounds;  23  per 
cent  between  5  and  10  pounds;  29  per  cent  between  10  and  15  pounds;  26  per 
cent  between  15  and  20  pounds;  10  per  cent  between  20  and  25  pounds  and  about 
5  per  cent  over  25  pounds.  During  the  entire  year  but  12  boys  failed  to  show  a 
gain  in  weight.  The  tremendous  need  of  a  proper  infirmary  building  was  again 
brought  home  to  us  last  winter  when  we  had  a  considerable  epidemic  of  a  minor 
type  of  influenza. 

Farm. 

Very  many  of  our  boys  are  of  the  type  who  must  earn  their  living  by  the  sweat 
of  the  brow,  so  to  speak,  and  although  most  of  them  will  return  to  city  homes, 
the  training  offered  through  the  work  on  the  farm  is  of  tremendous  value.  On  the 
farm  some  5  acres  of  land  have  been  cleared  and  put  in  condition  for  use,  and  a  ditch 
4,000  feet  long  and  about  4  feet  wide  has  been  opened  up,  which  drains  and  makes 
available  for  agriculture  about  60  acres  of  good  meadow  land.  Incidental  to  the 
clearing  of  land,  about  60,000  feet  of  lumber  has  been  put  through  our  own  saw- 
mill. 

This  work  of  clearing  and  draining  land,  cutting  of  lumber  and  the  like,  has  been 
found  to  be  of  great  value  in  fitting  boys  to  take  their  place  in  the  world's  work. 
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Specifically,  from  50  to  60  boys  are  each  year  trained  in  dairy  work  and  go  directly 
to  places  on  farms.  The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  more  important  farm 
products :  — 


Poultry  (pounds)    ...... 

2,884 

Pork  (pounds)         ...... 

.           .           .      13,302 

Eggs  (dozens)          ...... 

3,861 

Milk  (quarts)          ...... 

158,528 

Vegetables  (bushels)        ..... 

7,116 

Fruit  (bushels)        ...... 

.          .          .          .          .          .        1,976 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  work  of  furnishing  the  above  products  on  the 
farm  aids  greatly  in  the  boy's  physical  development. 

Improvements. 

The  new  general  kitchen  and  laundry  building  has  been  completed  and  was 
placed  in  service  early  in  July.  It  has  already  justified  the  expense  involved  through 
the  added  efficiency  and  economy  it  makes  possible.  By  utilizing  the  steam  of  the 
boilers  in  this  new  building  to  heat  three  others,  there  has  been  accomplished  a 
saving  in  labor  and  fuel.  An  excellent  job  of  grading  has  been  done,  giving  the 
building  a  very  fine  setting,  and  it  is  a  great  addition  to  the  appearance  of  the  school. 

The  erection  of  a  new  infirmary  building  has  gone  forward  rapidly  and  this  should 
be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  early  spring.  Twelve  hundred  square  yards  of  side- 
walk, 420  feet  of  six-inch  water  main,  and  750  feet  of  eight-inch  sewer  pipe,  for 
serving  this  building,  have  already  been  placed,  thus  connecting  the  infirmary  with 
the  existing  system. 

The  water  system  was  thoroughly  gone  over  during  the  summer,  and  the  stand 
pipe  cleaned  and  painted  inside,  putting  this  in  condition  for  another  ten  years  of 
service. 

There  is  great  need  of  a  new  horse  barn.  The  old  Shaker  barn  is  very  nearly 
unfit  for  use.  Much  of  the  timber,  however,  is  available  for  use  and  this  barn 
should  be  relocated  and  rebuilt. 

The  need  of  a  swimming  pool  is  still  apparent.  In  a  school  of  this  sort,  where  so 
much  of  correction  and  repression  is  essential,  everything  that  makes  for  spontane- 
ous activity  is  of  great  help  in  getting  the  boy  over  the  hard  places,  and  a  boy's 
love  of  water  makes  swimming  for  him  the  greatest  possible  help  in  this  direction. 


Education. 

While  character  training  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  school,  character  always  has 
a  social  reference  which  must  be  determined  by  the  social  failure  or  success  of  the 
individual.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  taught  as  a  thing  apart,  but  must  be  inci- 
dental to  the  work  and  play  of  daily  living.  Moreover,  it  is  only  through  living 
that  the  character  becomes  evident.  As  the  various  traits  are  evinced,  the  good 
are  encouraged  and  an  effort  made  to  repress  the  bad.  A  good  citizen  has  been 
defined  as  one  who  can  take  care  of  himself  and  have  a  little  left  over  for  some 
one  else.  At  least  earning  one's  own  living  is  essential;  hence  industrial  efficiency 
must  be  the  foundation  of  any  successful  career.  Realizing  this,  the  school  has 
always  emphasized  vocational  and  industrial  education.  There  is  little  value  in 
trying  to  force  a  boy  into  higher  types  of  learning  than  his  abilities  allow,  and 
such  academic  training  as  is  given  has  been  for  the  purpose  only  of  bringing  the 
boys  up  to  their  best  possible  level  of  attaimnent  and  in  training  them  to  use  their 
intellectual  capacities  on  this  level.  Therefore,  while  there  is  no  definite  course 
in  character  training,  as  such,  character  development  runs  all  through  the  day's 
living,  in  the  shops,  the  schoolroom,  on  the  farm,  in  the  playground,  and  in  the 
home  life  of  the  cottage.  Often  unrecognized  by  the  boy,  this  character  formation 
is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  instructors. 

Several  times  attention  has  been  called  to  the  general  apathy  and  lack  of  ambi- 
tion in  the  type  of  boy  that  comes  to  this  school.    As  individualization  becomes 
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more  developed,  we  find  that  much  of  this  attitude  has  as  a  basis  the  constant 
failure  of  the  lad  before  commitment.  Perhaps  the  most  important  source  of 
this  failure  has  been  through  contact  with  the  public  school  system.  About  60 
per  cent  of  the  boys  committed  this  year  have  not  satisfactorily  finished  the  6th 
grade.  While  under  the  law  they  must  remain  in  school  until  14  years  of  age, 
or  until  16  if  they  have  not  completed  the  6th  grade,  they  may  have  reached  the 
level  of  their  ability  in  the  4th  and  5th  grades.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  boys  who 
have  attended  the  6th  and  7th  grades  who  could  not  read  and  could  scarcely  write 
their  names.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to  imagine,  when  one  considers  the  im- 
portance of  school  contact  in  the  early  life  of  the  boy,  what  the  effect  must  be  of 
having  borne  in  on  him  constantly  through  the  months  and  years  the  fact  of  his 
inferiority.  Failure  in  school  work  soon  brings  failure  in  conduct,  then  truancy, 
and  the  stage  is  all  set  for  a  delinquent  career.  By  so  placing  the  boys  in  the 
school  that  their  tasks  shall  be  within  the  limit  of  their  capacities,  the  develop- 
ment of  their  whole  personalities  under  the  influence  of  success  in  work  or  in  play 
is  in  many  cases  quite  astonishing.  Even  in  academic  work,  when  this  is  kept 
within  their  grasp,  there  is  quite  as  much  interest  as  one  finds  in  the  average  boy 
in  public  school.  It  may  be  true  that  many  of  our  boys  do  well  after  leaving  the 
school  solely  because  they  have  tasted,  while  here,  the  joy  of  succeeding,  and  the 
confidence  that  comes  with  success. 
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REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 


Thomas  E.  Lilly,  M.D. 


The  report  of  the  physician  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Shirley  for  the 
year  1922  is  hereby  respectfully  submitted. 

With  the  exception  of  an  epidemic  of  influenza  during  the  months  of  February 
and  March,  the  health  of  the  school  population  on  the  whole  has  been  good.  The 
same  improvement  in  height,  weight,  and  physical  condition  of  the  boys  while 
at  the  school  continues  as  in  past  years.  The  epidemic  of  influenza  which  oc- 
curred in  the  early  part  of  the  year  was  of  a  much  less  virulent  type  than  the  great 
epidemic  of  1918.  While  the  number  of  boys  infected  was  quite  large,  the  disease 
was  of  a  comparatively  mild  type  and  left  no  serious  sequelae  in  its  wake.  As  we 
had  more  than  one  hundred  boys  ill  at  once  and  the  capacity  of  our  hospital  con- 
sisted of  only  six  beds  we  were  obliged  to  use  three  of  the  cottages  as  temporary 
hospitals  until  conditions  became  normal.  The  infected  boys  all  recovered  with- 
out any  serious  consequences. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  note  that  a  new  infirmary  is, in  process  of  construction 
which  will  be  ample  for  our  needs.  It  is  situated  in  a  central  location  and  when 
finished  will  contain  two  large  wards,  a  number  of  separate  rooms  for  isolation  and 
observation,  an  operating  room,  dentist's  room,  adequate  quarters  for  out-patient 
work,  and  a  convalescent  room,  together  with  quarters  for  a  nurse.  This  new 
building  will  be  of  great  service  to  us  in  taking  proper  care  of  ill  and  convalescent 
boys. 

We  are  still  using  the  toxin-antitoxin  immunization  for  diphtheria  which  we 
have  used  so  successfully  for  nearly  eight  years,  and  consequently  are  entirely 
free  from  that  insidious  and  terrible  disease.  The  boys  are  all  carefully  examined 
upon  entering  and  leaving  the  school  and  go  back  to  the  outside  world  assured 
that  they  are  physically  fit  to  take  their  places  in  earning  a  livelihood.  The  eyes 
and  ears  of  all  new  boys  are  carefully  examined,  and  all  having  defects  of  vision 
are  given  special  attention  and  glasses  are  prescribed  if  needed. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Draffin,  who  has  performed  the  dental  work  for  several  years  with 
entire  satisfaction,  was  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  his  inability  to  devote 
sufficient  time  to  the  work,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  I.  W.  Smith  of  Leominster 
whose  report  is  appended. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  medical  and  dental  work  done  at  the  school 
during  the  year :  — 


Number  of  physician's  visits  to  the  school      ..... 

Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital  out-patient  department    . 
Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital   ...... 

Total  number  of  different  patients  treated  at  out-patient  department 
Total  number  of  patients  admitted  to  hospital         .  . 

Total  number  of  different  patients  admitted  to  hospital 
Largest  number  of  cases  treated  at  out-patient  department  in  one  day- 
Smallest  number  of  cases  treated  at  out-patient  department  in  one  day 
Largest  number  of  patients  in  hospital  in  one  day 
Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital  ..... 

Average  number  of  patients  in  out-patient  department    . 


345 

12,164 

339 

654 

339 

256 

133 

1 

114 

15 

33 
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Number  of  new  inmates  of  school  examined  by  physician 
Number  of  inmates  examined  by  physician  on  leaving  school 
Number  of  inmates  examined  by  physician  on  return  to  school 
Number  transferred  to  any  other  hospital  or  institution 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury 

Worcester  State  Hospital 
Operations  performed: 

Tonsils  and  adenoids     . 

Phimosis 

Peritonsillar  abscess 

Incisions  for  septic  condition 

Etherization 

Suturing  of  incised  wounds 

Glasses  prescribed 

Immunization  by  toxin-antitoxin 

Fracture  of  clavicle 

Dislocation  of  humerus 
Special  cases  treated: 

Influenza     . 

Tonsillitis    . 

Pharyngitis 

Laryngitis   . 

Tubercular  knee 

Infected  knee 

Infection  of  extremities 

Arthritis 

Pneumonia 

Gonorrhea  . 

Wassermann  test 

Syphilis 


273 
423 
136 

4 
2 
2 


3 

1 

12 

19 

10 

16 

273 

1 

1 

172 

44 

25 

4 

1 

1 

33 

4 

2 

3 

4 

1 


Report  of  Dental  Work  performed. 


Number  of  amalgam  fillings 
Number  of  cement  fillings    . 
Number  of  cleanings   . 
Number  of  extractions 


447 
219 
510 
419 
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STATISTICS  CONCERNING  BOYS. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 


Table  16.  —  Number  received  at  and  leaving  Industrial  School  for  Boys  for  year  ending 

Nov.  30,  1922. 

Remaining  in  the  school  Nov.  30,  1921 317 

Committed  during  the  year     ..........  255 

Received  from  Lyman  School  for  Boys  on  transfer     ......  18 

Returned  from  parole     ...........  99 

Returned  from  leave  of  absence        .........  7 

Returned  from  hospital            ..........  7 


Paroled  ...... 

Returned  paroles  placed  out    . 

Granted  leave  of  absence 

Transferred  to  Massachusetts  Reformatory 

Taken  to  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

Taken  to  Worcester  State  Hospital 

Taken  to  State  Infirmary,  Tewksbury 

Taken  to  State  Farm,  Bridgewater 

Returned  to  court,  over  age 

Taken  to  Burbank  Hospital,  Fitchburg 

Died  as  result  of  accident 

Absent  without  leave 


Remaining  in  the  school  Nov.  30,  1922 


310 
105 

7 
6 
4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
32 


703 


473 
230 


Table  17.  —  Nativity  of  parents  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during 

year  ending  Nov.  30,  1922. 

Both  parents  born  in  the  United  States    .  .....  .45 

Both  parents  foreign  born 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  native  . 
Father  native  born  and  mother  foreign  . 
Mother  foreign  born  and  father  unknown 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  unknown 
Father  native  born  and  mother  unknown 
Mother  native  born  and  father  unknown 
Nativity  of  parents  unknown 


Total 


141 

17 

15 

4 

6 

13 

8 

24 

273 


Table  18.  —  Nativity  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during  year  ending 

Nov.  30,  1922. 
Born  in  the  United  States        .  .  .  .  .  .  .     .._   .  .  .  .     247 

Born  in  foreign  countries  ...........       26 


Italy       . 

Canada  and  the  Provinces 

Poland  . 

Portugal  and  the  Azores 

England 

Russia    . 

Australia 

Scotland 

Porto  Rico 

Greece    . 

Sweden 

Total 


273 
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Table  19.  —  Causes  of  commitment  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during 

year  ending  Nov.  30,  1922. 
Larceny         .  ._         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .78 

Breaking  and  entering  and  larceny  ..........       45 

Breaking  and  entering    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .31 

Unlawful  use  of  automobiles    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .11 

Receiving  stolen  property        ...........         2 

Carrying  revolver  or  other  dangerous  weapon    ........         3 

Vagrancy       ..............         4 

Assault  and  battery         ............         7 

Runaways     ..............         9 

Forgery  or  uttering  ............         3 

Assault  ..............         4 

Incest  and  other  sex  cases        ...........         9 

Stubborn,  disobedient,  delinquent    ..........       40 

Ringing  in  false  alarm  of  fire   .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .2 

Idle  and  disorderly  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .1 

Gambling       ..............  1 

Drunkenness  .............  1 

Not  determined,  transfers,  etc.  ..........       22 

273 


Total  number  admitted 


Table  20.  —  Domestic  condition  and  habits  at  time  of  commitment  of  boys  admitted  to 

Industrial  School  for  Boys  during  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1922. 
Had  parents  living,  own  or  step-parents    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .187 

Had  father  only      .............       34 

Had  mother  only  .............       37 

Parents  unknown  .............         6 

Both  parents  dead  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .9 

Had  stepfather       .............         7 

Had  stepmother     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .10 

Had  intemperate  father,  i.e.,  father  who  drank  liquor  .  .  .  .  .  .59 

Parents  separated  ............       15 

Had  members  of  family  who  had  been  arrested  or  imprisoned      .....       57 

Had  parents  owning  residence  ..........       76 

Had  not  attended  school  within  one  year  .  .  .  .  .  .  *        .  .66 

Had  not  attended  school  within  two  years  ........       67 

Had  not  attended  school  within  three  years       ........       47 

Had  been  in  court  before  ...........     202 

Had  drunk  intoxicating  liquor  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .39 

Had  used  tobacco  ............     218 

Had  been  inmates  of  another  institution   .........       78 


Table  21. 

15-16  . 
16-17  . 
17-18   . 

Total 


Ages  of  boys  when  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during  the  year 
ending  Nov.  SO,  1922. l 


273 


Table  22.  —  Literacy  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during  year  ending 

Nov.  30,  1922. 

In  3d  grade,  or  below  MH  11 

In  4th  grade 

In  5th  grade 

In  6th  grade 

In  7th  grade 

In  8th  grade 

In  high  school 


Total 


15 
63 
75 
43 

31 
35 

273 


1  The  statute  authorizing  commitments  to  the  school  reads  "not  less  than  fifteen  nor  more  than  eighteen 
years  of  age." 
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Table  23.  —  Length  of  stay  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys  of  all  boys  paroled  for  first 
time  during  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1922. 


BOTS  PAROLED. 


Length  of  Stay. 


Years.        Months. 


Boys  paroled. 


Length  op  Stay. 


Years.        Months. 


Total  number  of  boys  paroled  for  the  first  time  during  the  year,  310;  average  length  of  stay  in  the  school, 
10i  months. 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 
Industrial  School  for  Boys. 


The  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  is  respectfully  submitted 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1922:  — 

Cash  Account. 
Balance  December  1,  1921 $773  34 

Receipts. 
Income. 
Personal  services: 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement $35  55 

Sales 1,157  55 

Miscellaneous 108  20 

1,301  30 

Other  receipts: 

Refunds  of  previous  year 70 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 
Maintenance  appropriations: 

Balance  of  1921 $12,191  43 

Advance  money  (amount  on  hand  Nov.  30)          ....  6,500  00 

Approved  schedules  of  1922 122,646  09 

141,337  52 

Special  appropriations : 

Approved  schedules  of  1922 56,851  44 

Total $200,264  30 

Payments. 
To  treasury  of  Commonwealth: 

Institution  income $1,301  30 

Refunds,  account  maintenance 281  08 

Refunds  of  previous  year  70 

$1,583  08 

Maintenance  appropriations: 

Balance  of  schedules  of  previous  year $13,128  93 

Approved  schedules  of  1922 $122,646  09 

Less  returned 281  08 

122,365  01 

November  advances 6,363  59 

141,857  53 

Special  appropriations 56,812  28 

Balance  November  30,  1922 11  41 

Total $200,264  30 

Maintenance. 

Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward $719  72 

Appropriation,  current  year 144,650  00 

Total $145,369  72 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below) 143,074  36 

Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth    ......  $2,295  36 
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Personal  services  . 
Religious  instruction 
Travel,  transportation  and  office 
Food  .  . 
Clothing  and  materials 
Furnishings  and  household  suppl 
Medical  and  general  care 
Heat,  light  and  power  . 
Farm  .... 
Garage,  stable  and  grounds 
Repairs,  ordinary 
Repairs  and  renewals    . 


Total  expenses  for  maintenance 


Analysis  of  Expenses. 


expenses 


Balance  December  1,  1921  . 
Appropriations  for  current  year 


Special  Appropriations. 


Total 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  below) 
Reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth  . 


Balance  November  30,  1922,  carried  to  next  year 


,749  11 
19 


$58,483  36 

1,725  00 

2,472  36 

18,999  77 

10,899  68 

6,399  04 

3,699  28 

15,603  91 

12,591  84 

2,493  51 

4,606  23 

•    5,100  38 

$143,074  36 


$35,896  17 
45,000  00 

$80,896  17 

61,749  30 
$19,146  87 


Object. 

Act  or  Resolve. 

Whole 
Amount. 

Expended 
during 
Fiscal 
Year. 

Total 

expended  to 

Date. 

Balance 

at  End  of 

Year. 

Kitchen  and  laundry  building 
Infirmary  and  hospital  building 

Acts     1921,  chap. 

203     . 
Acts  1922,  chaps. 

129,  546      . 

$62,000  00 
45,000  00 

$35,895  98 
25,853  13 

$61,999  81 
25,853  13 

$0  19* 
19,146  87 

$107,000  00 

$61,749  11 

$87,852  94 

$19,147  06 

*Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth $0  19 

Balance  carried  to  next  year  ............     19,146  87 

Total,  as  above $19,147  08 

Resources  and  Liabilities. 

Resources. 

Cash  on  hand $11  41 

November  cash  vouchers  (paid  from  advance  money) : 

Account  maintenance $6,363  59 

Account  special  appropriations        .        .        .        .  125  00 

6,488  59 

$6,500  00 

Due  from  treasury  of  Commonwealth  from  available  appropriation  account 

November,  1922,  schedule  14,209  35 

Special  appropriation  schedules  November ,  .        .  4,897  67 

$25,607  02 
Liabilities. 

Schedule  of  November  bills $20,709  35 

Special  appropriation  schedules,  November 4,897  67 


Per  Capita. 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  277.75. 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $143,074.36. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $9.9061. 
Receipt  from  sales,  $1,157.55. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0801. 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $143.75. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0099. 
Net  weekly  per  capita,  $9.8161. 


$25,607  02 
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VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
Nov.  30,  1922. 


Real  Estate. 

Land. 

45  acres  lawns  and  buildings,  at  $75            .                               .              $3,375  00 

100  acres  tillage,  at  $30      . 

i 

3,000  00 

100  acres  mowing,  at  $54  . 

5,400  00 

30  acres  orchard  and  small  fruits,  at  $40 

1,200  00 

297  acres  pasture,  at  $20    . 

5,940  00 

184  acres  woodland,  at  $20 

3,680  00 

134  acres  waste  land,  at  $10 

1,340  00 

Sidewalks          ..... 

3,400  00 

$27,335  00 

Buildings. 

Cottage  No.  1  (inmates)     .          .                                                   .            $12,000  00 

Cottage  No.  2  (inmates)     . 

6,000  00 

Cottage  No.  3  (inmates)     . 

5,000  00 

Cottage  No.  4  (inmates)     . 

13,700  00 

Cottage  No.  5  (inmates)     . 

13,700  00 

Cottage  No.  6  (inmates)     . 

6,500  00 

Cottage  No.  7  (inmates)     . 

15,274  00 

Cottage  No.  8  (inmates)     . 

18,200  00 

Cottage  No.  9  (inmates)     . 

33,000  00 

Old  administration  building 

10,000  00 

Central  building 

97,700  00 

Infirmary  (old) 

1,500  00 

Infirmary  and  hospital  building  (not  completed) 

25,853  13 

Old  chapel  building             .... 

2,000  00 

Kitchen  and  laundry  building  (old) 

2,000  00 

~" 

Kitchen  and  laundry  building  (new)    . 

62,000  00 

Industrial  building    ..... 

21,500  00 

Warehouse        ...... 

18,000  00 

Old  evaporation  building    .... 

500  00 

Shaker  cottage            ..... 

4,000  00 

Old  shop  building  and  sheds 

1,000  00 

Brick  shop  (storage)            .          . 

200  00 

Cow  barn  and  shed   ..... 

13,743  00 

Horse  barn        ...... 

1,200  00 

Farmer's  house  (employees) 

1,000  00 

House  with  brick  basement  (three-tenement) 

1,700  00 

Stone  house       ...... 

1,000  00 

Wagon  house    ...... 

1,500  00 

Workman's  house,  south  meadow 

1,200  00 

Piggery 

1,200  00 

Dairy  house      .          .          .          .          . 

1,200  00 

Small  tool  house         ..... 

100  00 

Corn  house        ...... 

100  00 

North  woodshed         .          .          . 

300  00 

North  tool  shed          ..... 

700  00 

Three  silos         .          .          . 

550  00 

Two  henhouses           .          .          . 

800  00 

Amounts  carried  forward       ..... 

$395,920  13 

$27,335  00 
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Amounts  brought  forward 

Brooder  house  .... 

Ice  house  ..... 

Ice  house  and  refrigerator 

Work  shed         ..... 

Transformer  house  (heat,  light  and  power) 

Water  system  (cost) 

Sewerage  system  (cost) 

Telephone  system  (cost)     . 

Electrical  distributing  system 


Total  real  estate 

Personal  property 

Total  valuation  of  property 


Personal  Property. 


$395,920 

13 

$27,335  00 

1,000 

00 

500 

00 

1,489 

00 

1,250 

00 

200 

00 

24,625 

00 

7,775 

00 

3,785 

00 

2,600 

00 

439,144  13 

$466,479  13 

115,412  95 

$581,892  08 
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STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 


Number  in  the  Institution. 


[ales. 

Females. 

317 

372 

- 

459i 

- 

230 

- 

277.75 

_ 

661 

- 

50.98 

20.03 

Totals. 


Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year     . 
Number  received  during  the  year     ....... 

Number  passing  out  of  the  institution  during  the  year  . 
Number  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year        ...... 

Daily  average  attendance  (i.e.,  number  of  inmates  actually  present) 

during  the  year 

Number  of  individuals  actually  represented 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year  (monthly) 


317 

372      . 
4591 
230 

277.75 
661 
71.01 


Also  32  absent  without  leave. 


Number  in  Care  of  Parole  Branch. 

Number  on  visiting  list  of  Parole  Branch  Nov.  30,  1921    . 
Paroled  during  year  1922       ....... 


Became  of  age,  died,  honorably  discharged,  etc. 

Number  on  visiting  list  Nov.  30,  1922       .... 
Net  gain        ......... 

Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 
Current  expenses : 

1.  Salaries  and  wages 

2.  Clothing 

3.  Subsistence  .... 

4.  Ordinary  repairs 

5.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses 

Total  for  institution 


877 
411 


1,288 

381 

907 

30 


$58,483  36 

10,899  68 

18,999  77 

4,606  23 

50,085  32 

$143,074  36 


Expenditures  for  Parole  Branch. 

These  expenditures  paid  from  appropriation  for  parole  work,  John  J.  Smith,  Superintendent. 
(See  page  44.) 
Notes  on  current  expenses: 

1.  Salaries  and  wages  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  or  directors,  if  any. 

2.  Clothing  includes  shoes,  and  also  materials  for  clothing  and  shoes  if  they  are  manu- 

factured in  the  institution. 

3.  Ordinary  repairs  include  all  of  those  which  simply  maintain  the  building  in  condition, 

without  adding  to  them.    Any  repairs  which  are  of  the  nature  of  additions  should  be 
classed  with  permanent  improvements. 

4.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses  include  everything  not  otherwise  provided  for, 

e.g.,   furniture,    bedding,   laundry  supplies,   medicines,   engineer's  supplies,   postage, 
freight,  farm  expenses,  etc. 

Executive  head  of  the  institution  (superintendent) :   George  P.  Campbell. 
Executive  head  of  Parole  Branch:  John  J.  Smith. 
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BOYS  PAROLE  BRANCH. 


John  J.  Smith,  Superintendent. 


Notwithstanding  that  each  visitor  was  overburdened  with  the  large  number  of 
boys,  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  encouragement.  When  one  considers  that  at 
the  close  of  the  year  there  were  1,860  boys  on  parole  from  Lyman  School  with 
82.95  per  cent  doing  well,  and  907  on  parole  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
with  80.17  per  cent  doing  well,  our  visitors  may  feel  justifiably  proud  of  their 
work.  To  be  sure  the  marked  improvement  in  business  conditions  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  aided  materially.  Every  experienced  worker  in  social 
service  work  knows  that  steady  industrial  work  is  one  of  the  surest  means  of  help- 
ing those  whose  greatest  need  is  to  be  constantly  employed. 

Perhaps  the  best  test  of  parole  work  is  the  percentage  of  boys  who  are  doing 
well  when  they  attain  their  majority.  There  were  134  Lyman  School  boys  who 
became  of  age  during  the  past  year,  64.93  per  cent  of  whom  were  doing  well,  and 
in  addition,  24  others  who  became  of  age  were  granted  honorable  discharges  by 
the  Trustees,  who  are  not  included  in  the  percentage  table.  There  were  179  boys 
on  parole  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  who  became  of  age  during  the  year, 
69.83  per  cent  of  whom  were  doing  well,  and  26  others  who  became  of  age  were 
honorably  discharged  by  the  Trustees.  This  large  percentage,  we  may  safely 
assume,  represents  those  who  are  good  citizens,  and  who  bid  fair  not  to  become 
charges  of  the  Commonwealth  again. 

The  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines  still  claim  a  large  quota  of  our 
wards.  At  the  close  of  the  year  140  from  Lyman  School  for  Boys  and  93  from 
the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  were  in  different  branches  of  the  Service.  The 
lure  of  travel  and  excitement  has  impelled  many  of  our  wards  to  join  the  Service, 
and  many  have  become  so  well  satisfied  with  conditions  that  they  have  re-enlisted. 
It  is  only  natural,  however,  to  expect  that  some  tire  of  the  monotony  and  are 
discharged  as  undesirable. 

Some  indication  of  the  improvement  in  business  as  affecting  our  boys  may  be 
seen  by  noting  that  of  the  1,860  on  parole  from  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  only  47 
were  classed  as  idle,  and  of  the  907  on  parole  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
only  35  were  idle.  Most  of  our  boys  during  the  business  depression  learned  the 
lesson  of  holding  on  to  their  jobs,  with  the  result  that  now  most  of  them  are  steadily 
employed. 

There  were  51  boys  committed  to  other  institutions  from  both  schools,  37  from 
the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and  14  from  Lyman  School  for  Boys.  Throughout 
the  State  the  courts  have  shown  a  disposition  to  commit  to  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  and  State  Prison  those  convicted  of  very  serious  offences,  rather  than 
request  that  they  be  returned  to  our  institutions. 

So  far  as  possible,  the  Trustees  have  paroled  to  their  own  homes  boys  who  had 
a  reasonable  chance  to  make  good  there.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
that  though  a  home  may  be  weak,  a  boy  will  do  better  in  it  than  with  strangers. 
However,  if  a  boy  has  been  tried  at  home  and  has  failed,  then  his  parents  and  the 
boy  himself  feel  that  an  opportunity  to  make  good  at  home  has  been  given  and 
all  are  better  satisfied  when  the  boy  is  placed  out  in  a  foster  home. 
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The  number  of  boys  returned  to  Lyman  School  during  the  year  totals  440,  as 
compared  with  458  in  1921,  and  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  99  as  compared 
with  103  in  1921.  We  are  glad  to  note  an  improvement  in  the  number  of  boys 
returned  to  Lyman  School,  because  of  violation  of  parole. 

Honorable  Discharges. 

During  the  year  56  boys  on  parole  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and 
47  on  parole  from  Lyman  School  for  Boys  were  granted  honorable  discharges  by 
the  Trustees.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  number  honorably  discharged  in  any  one 
year.  Our  boys  look  forward  with  much  satisfaction  to  an  honorable  discharge, 
for  they  realize  that  these  discharges  are  given  only  to  those  boys  who  have  done 
exceptionally  well. 

Savings. 

The  net  gain  in  deposits  for  the  year  was  $4,112.59.  The  balance  on  deposit  on 
November  30,  1922  was  $23,990.40,  representing  750  accounts.  One  of  our  wards, 
though  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  has  saved  nearly  $900,  while  several  have  from 
$300  to  $400  to  their  credit.  We  have  expended  for  boys  placed  at  wages  nearly 
$5,000,  spent  for  clothing,  doctors'  and  dentists'  bills,  and  sundry  charges.  We 
have  also  turned  over  to  boys  who  became  of  age,  or  to  the  parents  of  boys  still 
in  our  care  who  needed  financial  assistance  $5,286.64.  It  is  customary  to  hold  a 
boy's  money  for  him  until  he  becomes  of  age,  except  when  there  is  urgent  need 
of  it  by  the  boy  or  by  his  family. 
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STATISTICS  CONCERNING  WORK  OF  THE  BOYS  PAROLE  BRANCH. 


I.    Lyman  School  foe  Boys. 


Table  24.  —  Changes  in  number  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  parole  during  year  ending 

November  30,  1922. 

Total  number  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  parole  at  end  of  year  1921    . 
Number  of  boys  paroled  during  year  ending  November  30,  1922 

Boys  on  visiting  list  during  year  1922        ..... 

Number  of  boys  returned  to  school  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1922 

Became  of  age  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1922 

Boys  committed  to  Industrial  School  during  the  year 

Boys  committed  to  other  institutions  during  the  year 

Boys  died  during  the  year      ..... 

Honorably  discharged  from  custody  during  the  year 

Boys  recommitted         ...... 

Number  of  boys  on  parole  November  30,  1922  . 
Net  gain        ....... 


1,769 

761 

2,530 

440 
134 

30 

14 

2 

47 

3 



670 

1,860 

91 

Table  25.  —  Occupations  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  parole  Nov.  30,  1922. 


Number.  Per  Cent 


In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines 
Out  of  State  .        .        .        .        . 

At  board,  attending  school    .         .         .         . 

Attending  school,  not  boarded 

Employed  on  farms        .         .         .         .         . 

In  mills  (textile)     ...... 

In  other  mills  and  factories   . 

Idle 

Classed  as  laborers  .         .         ... 

In  machine  shops  ...... 

In  shoe  shops  ...... 

Clerks  and  in  stores        .         .         .         .         . 

In  institutions 

Ill  

Occupation  unknown     . 

Whereabouts  and  occupation  unknown 

In  printing  plants  . 

Recently  released   ...... 

Messengers  and  doing  errands 

In  12  different  occupations     .         .         . 


140 

7.52 

79 

4.24 

95 

5.10 

363 

19.51 

123 

6.61 

157 

8.44 

125 

6.73 

47 

2.52 

123 

6.61 

23 

1.23 

57 

3.06 

30 

1.63 

14 

.75 

12 

.65 

60 

3.25 

117 

6.29 

18 

.97 

12 

.65 

39 

2.09 

226 

12.15 

100.00 


The  records  of  the  above  1,860  boys  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  last  report 
1,543,  or  82.95  per  cent,  were  doing  well;  47,  or  2.52  per  cent,  were  doing  fairly 
well;  14,  or  .75  per  cent,  were  doing  badly;  out  of  State,  79,  or  4.24  per  cent; 
whereabouts  and  conduct  of  117,  or  6.29  per  cent,  were  unknown;  and  occupations 
unknown  60,  or  3.25  per  cent. 
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Table  26.  —  Platings  of  boys  paroled  from  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during  year  ending 

Nov.  30,  1922. 

Number  of  boys  paroled  to  their  own  homes  or  with  relatives      .... 

Number  of  boys  paroled  to  others    ......... 

Number  of  boys  paroled  and  boarded  out  ....... 


Total  number  paroled  within  the  year,  and  becoming  subjects  of  visitation 
Number  of  individuals  at  board  Nov.  30,  1922  ..... 


478 
145 
138 

761 

95 


Table  27.  —  Number  of  boys  returned  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  from  parole  during  year 

ending  Nov.  30,  1922. 
For  violation  of  parole    ............     392 

For  relocation  and  other  purposes    ..........       48 


Total  number  returned, 


440 


Table  28.  —  Occupations  of  all  boys  who  have  been  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys  who  have 
become  of  age  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1922. 


In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines 

On  farms 

In  textile  mills 

In  different  occupations  . 

Teamsters       ....... 

Salesmen  ....... 

Whereabouts  unknown,  and  out  of  State 

Idle 

In  factories     ....... 

In  shoe  shops 

Laborers 


Per  Cent. 


21.64 
5.22 
2.24 
7.47 
5.22 
6.71 

29.10 

4.48 

4.48 

4. 

96 

100.00 


Table  29.  —  Conduct  of  all  boys  who  have  been  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys  who  became  of 
age  during  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1922. 


Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Doing  well      ............. 

Doing  fairly  well    ............ 

Doing  badly 

Whereabouts  and  conduct  unknown 

87 
2 
7 

38 

64.93 
1.49 
5.22 

28.36 

134 

100.00 

During  the  year  24  boys  who  became  of  age  in  1922  were  granted  honorable 
discharges  by  the  Trustees.    This  number  is  not  included  in  the  above  table. 


Table  30.  —  Status  Nov.  30,  1922,  of  all  boys  who  had  been  committed  to  Lyman  School 
and  who  were  still  in  the  custody  of  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 


In  the  United  States  Army    . 

In  the  United  States  Navy    . 

In  the  United  States  Marines 

On  parole  to  parents,  or  other  relatives 

On  parole  to  others 


52 

77 

11 

1,284 

135 
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On  parole  on  own  responsibility 

On  parole  at  board         .... 

On  parole  out  of  the  State 

Left  home  or  place,  whereabouts  unknown 

Outside  the  school 


10 

95 

79 

117 

1,860 


II.     Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

Table  31.  —  Changes  in  number  of  Industrial  School  boys  on  parole  during  year  ending 

Nov.  30,  1922. 

Total  number  of  Industrial  School  boys  on  parole  at  end  of  year  1921 

Number  of  boys  paroled  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1922         .... 

Number  of  boys  on  visiting  list  during  year  1922        ..... 

Number  of  boys  returned  to  Industrial  School  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1922 

Became  of  age  during  year     .... 

Committed  to  other  institutions  during  year    . 

Honorably  discharged  from  custody  during  year 

Number  of  boys  died  during  year  . 

Number  of  boys  recommitted  during  year 

Number  of  boys  on  parole  from  Industrial  School  on  Nov.  30,  1922 
Net  gain  to  department  ....... 


Table  32.  —  Occupations  of  boys  on  parole  from  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Nov.  30, 1922. 


Number. 

Per  Cent. 

93 

10.35 

25 

2.75 

66 

7.27 

40 

4.41 

71 

7.82 

27 

2.97 

112 

12.34 

55 

6.06 

81 

8.93 

11 

1.21 

65 

7.16 

48 

5.29 

21 

2.31 

15 

1.63 

51 

5.62 

35 

3.85 

7 

.77 

73 

8.05 

5 

.55 

6 

.66 

In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines 
Machinists       ....... 

Employed  on  farms 

Doing  odd  jobs       ...... 

In  textile  mills        ...... 

In  shoe  shops  ...... 

Classed  as  laborers  .         .         .         .         . 

Clerks  and  working  in  stores 

Other  factories        ...... 

Recently  released 

Teamsters       ....... 

In  different  occupations  .         .         .         . 

In  institutions         ...... 

Occupations  unknown    . 

Out  of  State 

Idle 

In  school 

Whereabouts  and  occupation  unknown 

Printing 

111 


907 


The  reports  on  the  above-mentioned  907  boys  show  that  at  the  time  of  the 
last  report  727,  or  80.17  per  cent,  were  doing  well;  35,  or  3.85  per  cent,  were  doing 
fairly  well;  21,  or  2.31  per  cent,  were  doing  badly;  51,  or  5.62  per  cent,  were  out 
of  State;  73,  or  8.05  per  cent,  were  unknown. 
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Table  33.  —  Occupations  of  boys  who  had  been  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and  who 
became  of  age  during  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1922. 


Number. 

Per  Cent. 

30 

16.76 

39 

21.78 

8 

4.48 

8 

4.48 

14 

7.82 

16 

8.94 

24 

13.41 

5 

2.79 

6 

3.35 

11 

6.14 

6 

3.35 

12 

6.70 

Whereabouts  unknown  .         .         .         . 

In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines 
Teamsters       ....... 

Employed  on  farms        . 

Salesmen 

In  textile  mills,  other  mills  and  factories 

Classed  as  laborers         . 

Machine  shops        ...... 

Out  of  State   ....... 

Odd  jobs 

In  other  institutions 

Idle 


179 


100.00 


Table  34.  —  Conduct  of  all  boys  who  had  been  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and  who  became 
of  age  during  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1922. 


Doing  well      ..... 
Doing  fairly  well    .... 

Doing  badly 

Whereabouts  and  conduct  unknown 


Per  Cent. 


100.00 


During  the  year  26  boys  who  became  of  age  in  1922  were  granted  honorable 
discharges  by  the  Trustees.    This  number  is  not  included  in  the  above  table. 

There  were  87  boys  returned  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  for  violation  of 
their  parole  during  the  year  ending  November  30, 1922,  and  12  returned  for  hospital 
treatment  or  relocation. 


III.    Financial  Statement. 

Table  35.  —  Expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  boys  from  the  Lyman  and 

Industrial  Schools  for  Boys,  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1922. 
Salaries: 

Superintendent         ....... 

Visitors  ........ 

Clerks 


Travel  of  visitors  and  boys: 

Travel  of  visitors     ....... 

Carriage  hire  for  visitors,  and  use  of  visitors'  own  auto 
Telephone  and  telegraph  ..... 

Travel  of  boys  ....... 

Carriage  hire  for  boys       ...... 

Return  of  runaways  and  sundries       .... 


Office  expenses: 
Postage 
Printing 

Amounts  carried  forward 


$2,580  00 

21,660 

00 

4,040 

00 

$28,280 

00 

$7,216  31 

3,123 

66 

1,327 

31 

2,810 

49 

561 

18 

205 

13 

15,244 

OS 

$770  05 

351 

78 

L.121  83      $43,524  08 
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Amounts  brought  forward $1,121  83      $43,524  08 

Office  expenses —  Con. 

Stationery 178  13 

Telephone  and  telegraph 323  22 

Rent       . 840  00 

Supplies  and  equipment    .  .  .  .  .  .  317  31 


Boys  boarded  out: 

Board $14,879  51 

Clothing1        .          .          . 11,160  38 

Medical  attendance  (doctors,  dentists  and  hospital  care)      .  431  52 


2,780  49 


26,471  41 

Instruction  in  public  schools  of  boys  boarded  out   ......  6,286  27 

Total  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  boys  from  the  Lyman 

and  Industrial  Schools  for  Boys  .......      $79,062  25 

1  Receipts  from  sale  of  clothing  to  boys  at  wages  amounted  to  $113.90.    This  amount  was  returned  to  the 
State  Treasurer. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR   GIRLS. 


Catharine  M.  Campbell,  Superintendent. 


School  Population. 

On  December  1,  1921,  there  were  enrolled  in  the  School  285  girls.  During  the 
year  121  girls  were  committed,  71  girls  were  returned  and  205  girls  were  placed, 
leaving  on  December  1,  1922,  272  girls  in  the  School.  The  daily  average  was  292 
girls  and  numbers  ranged  from  271,  the  smallest  number,  to  304,  the  largest  number 
in  any  one  day. 

Academic  Work. 

Because  of  the  amount  of  farm  work  to  be  completed,  it  was  not  possible  to 
begin  classes  at  the  central  school  building  until  October.  At  this  time  gymnasium, 
music  and  domestic  science  classes,  as  well  as  all  academic  classes,  were  organized. 
At  Bolton  Cottage,  however,  school  opened  early  in  September.  In  planning  the 
school  work  in  our  institutions  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  problem  is  peculiar 
to  ourselves.  The  majority  of  our  girls  have  disliked  school  and  have  attended 
only  as  the  law  demanded.  The  reasons  for  this  are  varied.  Perhaps  the  girl 
is  mentally  below  normal  age,  with  the  result  that  she  has  been  obliged  to  sit  — 
a  great  over-grown  girl  —  with  little  children,  a  fact  humiliating  in  her  eyes ; 
perhaps  the  attitude  of  the  home  has  been  hostile  to  the  school,  and  mother  or 
father,  or  both,  have  insisted  that  the  child  become  a  wage  earner  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment;  perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many,  the  lure  of  personal  finery 
has  been  so  great  that  she  has  left  school  early  in  the  grades  to  earn  money  to 
satisfy  the  desire  for  fine  clothes.  Others  are  handicapped  by  their  foreign  parent- 
age. Still  others  have  never  had  an  opportunity  for  school  work,  but  have  been 
buffeted  about  and  worked  all  their  lives,  their  employers  evading  in  some  way 
the  school  laws  of  the  country,  with  the  usual  result  that  when  the  girls  come  to  us 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  years,  they  have  lost  the  desire  to  learn  or  are  so 
unused  to  mental  processes  that  it  is  difficult  to  arouse  them.  Many  of  the  girls 
have  been  out  of  school  from  one  to  three  years  before  coming  to  us.  Consider, 
in  addition,  that  all  of  our  girls  are  delinquent,  and  that  even  if  they  were  attend- 
ing school  at  the  time  of  commitment,  it  is  probable  that  their  interests  were  not 
upon  their  school  work. 

It  is  girls  such  as  these  that  we  must  so  train  and  educate  that  when,  at  the 
end  of  the  brief  period  of  eighteen  to  twenty-four  months,  they  are  ready  to  take 
their  places  again  in  the  community,  they  will  cease  to  be  a  menace  to  society 
and  become  law-abiding  citizens,  ready  to  live  clean,  decent  lives,  and  as  they 
make  homes  for  themselves  to  train  their  children  so  that  they  in  turn  may  not 
become  state  charges.     It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  task  is  not  a  light  one. 

When  the-  girl  enters  the  institution  we  test  her  school  ability,  and  place  her 
in  the  grade  for  which  she  seems  best  qualified.  Our  purpose  then  becomes,  first, 
to  interest  her  in  school,  and  second,  to  make  her  feel  the  real  value  of  such  work. 
Thus  it  is  that  every  effort  is  made  to  make  our  school  work  practical,  yet  broad 
enough  to  include  some  of  the  finer  things  of  life.  It  must,  of  course,  be  adapted 
to  the  individual,  and,  because  of  the  type  of  girl,  it  must  be  objective.  Incentive 
to  progress  must  be  given  and  a  constant  attempt  made  to  arouse  the  sluggish 
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mentality,  almost  lethargy,  into  which  so  many  of  our  girls  have  fallen.  For 
these  reasons,  our  school  work  is  based  in  general  on  the  requirements  of  the 
public  schools,  yet  of  necessity  these  requirements  are  lessened,  and  the  number  of 
promotions  per  year  in  the  lower  grades  is  increased.  Competitive  work  is  en- 
couraged. If,  at  the  end  of  her  training  here,  we  find  that  the  girl  has  come  to 
realize  the  value  of  an  education,  even  though  the  actual  amount  of  knowledge 
assimilated  by  her  may  have  been  small,  we  feel  that  our  work  has  not  been  in 
vain.  From  the  nature  of  our  task  it  is  evident  that  our  teachers  should  not  only 
be  capable  women,  but  women  of  vision. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  we  are  obliged  to  keep  under  our  care  girls  whose 
mentality  is  such  that  the  training  is  without  definite  value  to  them,  who  are  a 
needless  burden  to  the  teachers,  and  a  hindrance  to  other  girls  who  are  able  to 
profit  by  our  training. 

Departmental  work  was  tried  out  in  our  two  highest  classes  this  year  with 
marked  success.  The  subject  of  Community  Civics  has  been  added  to  the  cur- 
riculum in  these  same  grades.  All  girls  who  are  members  of  these  classes  are 
enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  The  lessons  are  made  distinctly  practical  and  it  has 
proved  a  subject  that  offers  great  possibilities,  handled,  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time,  by  an  efficient  teacher.  During  the  year,  members  of  this  class  with  their 
teacher  have  visited  Clinton  and  inspected  the  post  office,  the  bank  and  the  tele- 
phone exchange,  besides  attending  the  exhibition  held  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  the  Town  Hall.  Representatives  of  the  class  also  attended  the  town 
meeting  at  Lancaster.  These  trips  have  not  only  been  instructive  but  have  had 
a  social  value  as  well.  They  have  also  proved  an  aid  to  discipline  as  only  de- 
serving girls  were  allowed  the  privilege. 

We  have  adopted  the  policy  of  giving  the  girls  report  cards  each  month.  The 
report  includes  all  work  done  in  the  central  school  building  —  handwork,  as  well 
as  academic.  Ranks  are  given  for  effort  and  conduct.  The  matron's  signature  is 
required  on  these  cards.  If  a  matron  feels  that  some  cards  are  not  as  good  as  they 
should  be,  she  refers  such  cards  to  the  superintendent.  The  girls  work  for  good 
cards  and  many  are  sending  their  reports  home  to  their  parents.  The  result  is 
good  and  there  is  a  gain  in  co-operation  in  the  various  departments  of  the  in- 
stitution. To  promote  continuity  of  work  between  cottage  and  school,  matrons 
are  encouraged  to  make  weekly  visits  to  the  central  school  building  and  to  con- 
fer with  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  girls  in  their  respective  cottages. 

Industrial  Work. 

Basketry  class  began  November  1.  This  class  besides  lending  interest  and  in- 
dustry to  many  girls  who  seem  unable  to  keep  abreast  with  the  work  in  the  dress- 
making and  academic  classes,  develops  in  these  same  children  marked  ability  in 
handling  cane,  reed  and  raffia  —  fashioning  same  into  most  artistic  patterns  and 
shapes,  decorated  and  finished  up  to  commercial  standard.  On  this  department 
falls  the  work  of  decorating  the  Chapel  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  the  school  build- 
ing at  exhibition  time,  and  of  all  cane  weaving  and  gluing  of  cottage  furniture.  The 
paper  work  done  by  some  of  these  girls  is  most  artistic,  delicate  handling  of  ma- 
terials and  the  correct  combination  of  colors  being  taught. 

Musical  Instruction. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  music  for  our  girls,  we  have  planned  our  schedule  so 
that  every  academic  class  has  one  forty-five  minute  period  per  week.  In  addition 
to  this  the  whole  school  comes  together  for  at  least  one  period  each  week  for  a 
general  rehearsal. 

"Music  Appreciation"  afternoons  have  been  held  in  the  Chapel  for  all  of  the 
girls.  These  have  been  given  either  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  afternoons.  The 
programs  have  included  talks  by  the  girls  on  the  various  composers,  assisted  by 
victrola  records  and  selections  by  the  choir.     It  is  our  aim  to  cultivate  in  the 
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girls  a  taste  for  better  music  and  to  have  them  become  familiar  with  some  of  the 
works  of  noted  composers. 

There  are  at  present  thirty-five  girls  in  the  general  choir.  In  addition  separate 
choir  groups  have  been  trained  for  Protestant  and  Catholic  services.  Two 
quartettes  have  also  been  organized  —  one  composed  of  colored  girls. 

Piano  lessons  are  given  to  girls  who  are  interested  and  show  promise. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  purchase  four  new  pianos  this  year. 
They  were  much  needed  in  the  cottage  life  and  with  the  increased  facilities  for 
practicing,  more  girls  are  now  able  to  take  lessons. 

The  annual  exhibition  was  held  on  June  17.  The  program  for  the  afternoon 
was  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  consisted  of  the  graduation  exercises 
of  the  upper  grade  class.  This  took  the  forms  of  a  debate  between  the  upper 
grade  class  and  commercial  class.  The  subject,  "  Resolved,  that  country  life  is 
better  for  a  girl  than  city  life,"  was  the  result  of  work  in  the  civics  class.  Miss 
Anna  Campbell,  Mr.  Clarence  J.  McKenzie,  Trustee,  and  Mr.  Robert  J.  Watson 
acted  as  judges.  The  award  was  made  to  the  negative  side  —  the  commercial 
class  girls  being  the  winners.  Certificates  of  promotion  were  awarded  by  Miss 
Mary  J.  Bleakie,  Trustee,  who  addressed  the  class  in  the  absence  of  Judge 
McDonald. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  was  given  by  the  choir.  It  consisted  of  a  can- 
tata in  pantomime,  "The  Three  Springs"  by  Paul  Bliss.  The  stage  was  made 
particularly  lovely  by  the  addition  of  quantities  of  Southern  moss  to  the  woodland 
setting.  The  pool  at  the  back  of  the  stage  made  a  resting  place  for  the  water 
lilies  —  little  girls  with  wide  petals  framing  their  faces.  The  whole  —  costumes, 
stage  setting,  dances  and  music  —  was  unusually  attractive. 

Exhibits  of  all  departments  were  held  at  the  School  Building.  Booths  that 
were  to  have  been  a  feature  on  the  lawn  had  to  remain  in  the  hall  of  the  school 
building  because  of  threatening  weather,  but  other  than  this,  the  afternoon  program 
was  carried  out  as  planned. 

Physical  Improvements. 

During  the  past  year  the  central  heating  plant  has  been  extended  to  include 
the  heating  of  Fisher  and  Clara  Barton  cottages  and  new  steam  heating  systems 
have  been  installed  at  Fay,  Roger,  Mary  Lamb  and  Pines  cottages. 

During  the  month  of  July  the  barn  at  Bolton  was  struck  by  lightning  and 
entirely  destroyed.  The  barn  has  been  rebuilt  and  is  now  in  use  although  not 
entirely  completed. 

A  dairy  room  is  being  constructed  at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  cow  barn 
which  when  completed  will  take  care  of  the  milk  supply  and  afford  a  place  for  the 
making  of  butter. 

A  new  gravel  roof  has  replaced  the  worn-out  roof  on  the  barn  and  the  slate  roofs 
on  the  cottages  have  been  repaired  and  are  now  in  good  condition.  Roofs  at  the 
Hospital  and  Elm  Cottage  have  been  partially  shingled  and  put  in  good  repair. 

Five  new  refrigerators  were  purchased  during  the  year  to  replace  worn-out 
refrigerators,  and  have  been  much  appreciated  in  the  cottages  where  they  were 
sent. 

The  hospital  and  Eastman  cottage  have  been  painted  and  the  woodwork  on 
the  school  building,  store  house,  Pines,  Fisher  and  Mary  Lamb  cottages  has 
received  several  coats  of  paint  and  the  appearance  of  all  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved. 

Religious  Training. 

During  the  year  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation  was  administered  to  forty- 
eight  Catholic  girls  by  the  Right  Reverend  Thomas  M.  O'Leary,  Bishop  of  the 
Springfield  diocese  and  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation  was  administered  to  nine 
Episcopal  girls  by  the  Reverend  Thomas  F.  Davies,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  western 
Massachusetts. 
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We  are  most  grateful  to  the  officiating  clergymen  —  Rev.  Edward  J.  Fitzgerald 
of  Clinton,  Rev.  Robert  R.  Carmichael  of  Clinton  and  Rev.  David  P.  Hatch  of 
Lancaster  —  for  their  assistance  and  efficient,  faithful  service,  and  to  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Dann  of  Worcester,  Jewish  Instructor,  for  her  keen  interest,  help  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  Jewish  girls. 

General. 

There  were  2,000  visitors  to  see  the  girls  during  the  year  and  600  visitors  to 
see  the  institution.  Thirty-eight  visits  were  made  by  the  trustees  during  the 
year. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Walter  W.  Morrison  of  Boston  for  his  generous  Christ- 
mas gift  of  Victrola  records  which  have  been  greatly  appreciated  and  enjoyed  by 
girls  and  officers. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Clarence  J.  McKenzie,  Trustee,  each  girl  in  the 
school  was  able  to  send  a  Christmas  card  of  greetings  to  her  family,  in  addition 
to  the  Christmas  letter  which  had  gone  out  earlier  in  the  month. 
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REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 


Edward  F.  W.  Bartol,  M.D. 


The  following  report  of  the  medical  work  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  for 
the  year  ending  November  30,  1922  is  respectfully  submitted. 

We  have  had  very  little  sickness  of  importance  the  past  year  and  the  health  of 
the  girls  on  the  whole  has  been  excellent.  There  has  been  very  little  contagious 
disease. 

The  increase  in  out-patients  over  last  year,  noted  in  our  report,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  limited  number  of  chronic  cases  have  had  to  make  repeated  visits  to  the 
hospital  for  treatment. 

Dr.  William  E.  Dolan  has  continued  to  serve  as  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  special- 
ist and  Dr.  Edward  T.  Fox  as  dentist. 


Summary  of  Work  Done. 

Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  out-patient  department 

Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital 

Total  number  of  different  cases  admitted  to  hospital 

Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital  . 

Number  of  new  commitments  examined  by  physician 

Number  of  returned  girls  examined  by  physician 

Number  of  girls  examined  on  leaving  school     .       '   . 

Number  having  blood  taken  for  Wassermann  reaction 

Smears  taken        ....... 

Total  number  of  treatments  for  specific  diseases 
Transferred  to  other  hospitals  for  operation     . 
Taken  to  other  hospitals  for  treatment  and  advice    . 
Pregnant,  returned  girls  ..... 

Pregnant,  when  committed    ..... 

X-rays  ........ 


Report  of  Work  of  Oculist. 

Number  of  visits  ..... 

Number  of  commitments  whose  vision  was  tested 

Number  of  other  inmates  whose  vision  was  tested 

Number  of  ear  examinations 

Number  of  nose  examinations 

Number  of  throat  examinations 

Operations  for  adenoids  and  tonsils 

Girls  given  prescriptions  for  glasses 

Deviated  septum 

Defective  hearing 

Glands  "positive" 

Glands  "negative" 

Girls  whose  eyes,  ears,  noses  and  throats  were  examined  before  leaving  the  school 

Operation  on  ear  ........... 


6,589 

465 

360 

8 

121 

71 

127 

447 

363 

6,048 

6 

12 

9 

11 

2 


,    24 

127 

23 

164 

164 

141 

17 

60 

28 

11 

58 

69 

127 

1 
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Report  of  Work  of  Dentist. 


Amalgam  Fillings 

Enamel  Fillings    . 

Cement  Fillings    . 

Extractions 

Gas  administrations 

Noval  administrations 

Novocaine  administrations 

Cleansings  . 

Full  upper  plates 

Partial  plates 

Bridged  teeth 

Gold  inlays 

Trubyte  crowns    . 

Gold  crowns 


1,098 

314 

95 

340 

106 

80 

13 

252 

2 

8 

18 

12 

9 

13 
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STATISTICS  CONCERNING  GIRLS. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 


482 


Table  36.  —  Total  number  of  girls  in  custody  of  trustees,  both  inside  and  outside  institution. 

In  the  school  Nov.  30,  1921     .  . .285 

Outside  the  school,  either  on  parole,  in  other  institutions  or  whereabouts  unknown 
Nov.  30,  1921 

Total  number  in  custody  Nov.  30,  1921      ...... 

Committed  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1922    ...... 

Received  on  parole  from  Reformatory  for  Women      ..... 

Attained  majority  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1922  ..... 

Honorably  discharged  during  year   ........ 

In  other  institutions  by  transfer  or  commitment 

Discharged  on  expiration  of  sentence  (transferred  from  Reformatory  for  Women) 
during  year         ........... 

Died 

Deported       ............ 


Total  in  custody  Nov.  30,  1922 


160 
729 


Table  37.  —  Number  coming  into  and  going  from  Industrial  School  for  Girls  during  year 

ending  Nov.  30,  1922. 

In  the  school  Nov.  30,  1921     .  .  285 

Since  committed    ............     121 


Recalled  to  the  school: 
For  a  visit  to  the  school 
From  a  visit  home 
From  hospital     . 
For  treatment     . 
For  further  training     . 
Because  unsatisfactory  in  place    . 
For  larceny         .... 
For  running  away  from  school 
For  running  away  from  place 
For  discipline      .... 
Too  feeble-minded  to  place 
For  running  away  from  home 
For  being  immoral  while  a  runaway 

While  a  runaway  from  place 

While  a  runaway  from  home 
For  immoral  conduct 

While  in  place 

While  at  home 
Because  in  danger  of  immoral  conduct 


Released  from  the  school: 

On  parole  to  parents  and  relatives  .... 

On  parole  to  other  families  for  wages    .... 

On  parole  to  other  families  to  attend  school,  earning  wages 
For  a  visit  to  the  school       ...... 

For  a  visit  ........ 


10 

7 


10 
4 


24 
5 
7 
4 

10 
5 
2 

12 
7 
2 
2 
5 

17 


14 


406 


117 
523 
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15 

23 

5 
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Releasad  from  the  school  —  Con. 

Ran  away  from  Industrial  School  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .11 

Transferred  to  hospitals        ..........  28 

Transferred  to  Monson  State  Hospital            .......  1 

Discharged  on  expiration  of  sentence  (transferred  from  Reformatory  for  Women) 

during  year     ............  2 

To  be  deported  ............  1 

Transferred  to  Reformatory  for  Women         .......  1 


Remaining  in  the  school  Nov.  30,  1922 


251 
272 


Table  38.  —  Length  of  stay  in  Industrial  School  for  Girls  of  all  girls  paroled  for  first  time 
during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1922. 


GlHLS  PAROLED. 

Length 

of  Stay. 

Girls  paroled. 

Length 

of  Stay. 

Years. 

Months. 

Years. 

Months. 

_ 

I' 

5 

1 

11 

- 

6i 

6 

2 

- 

- 

15i 

7 

2 

1 

- 

161 

6 

2 

2 

- 

2 

7 

2 

3 

- 

4 

9 

2 

4 

- 

6 

2 

2 

5 

- 

7 

3 

2 

6 

- 

8 

5 

2 

7 

- 

10 

4 

2 

8 

- 

11 

4 

2 

9 

- 

1 

2 

10 

1 

2 

2 

11 

4 

2 

1    .         .         . 

3 

- 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2 

3 

5 

6 

5 

3 

3 

6 

3 

6 

2    .         .         . 

3 

7 

8 

7 

1 

3 

8 

3 

8 

3 

3 

9 

7 

9 

1 

3 

10 

4    .    • 

10 

Total  number  paroled  for  first  time  during  year,  120;   average  length  of  stay  in  school,  2  years,  2  days. 

i  Days. 


Table  39.  —  Causes  of  commitments  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls  during  year  ending 

Nov.  30,  1922. 
Adultery        .  .  .  .         1 

Being  a  runaway    . 


Delinquent 

Fornication   . 

Idle  and  disorderly 

Larceny 

Leading  an  idle,  vagrant 

Lewdness 

Nightwalking 

Stubbornness 

Wayward  Child 


Total  number  committed 


and  vicious  life 


21 
8 
5 

11 
1 
8 
1 

54 
3 

121 


Table  40.  —  Ages  at  time  of  commitment  of  girls  committed  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1922. 

1 

.4 


Between  10  and  11  years 
Between  11  and  12  years 
Between  12  and  13  years 
Between  13  and  14  years 


10 
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Between  14  and  15  years  ........ 

Between  15  and  16  years  ....... 

Between  16  and  17  years  ........ 

Between  17  and  18  years  ........ 

Total  number  committed  ....... 

Average  age  at  time  of  commitment,  15  years,  5  months  and  26  days. 


19 
41 
33 
11 

121 


Table  41.  —  Nativity  of  girls  committed  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  during  year 

ending  Nov.  30,  1922. 
Born  in  the  United  States 


Born  in  foreign  countries 
Canada 
England 
Italy 

Nova  Scotia 
Russia    . 

Total 


108 
13 


121 


Table  42.  —  Nativity  of  parents  of  girls  committed  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls  during 

year  ending  Nov.  30,  1922. 

Both  parents  born  in  the  United  States     .........       35 

Both  parents  foreign  born        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .58 

Father  native  born  and  mother  foreign     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .13 

Father  foreign  born  and  mother  native     .........         4 

Mother  native,  father  unknown        ..........         5 

Mother  foreign,  father  unknown       ..........         2 

Father  native,  mother  unknown       .  .   '       .  -        .  .  .  .  .  .  .3 

Nativity  of  both  parents  unknown  ..........         1 

Total 121 


Table  43.  —  Occupation  of  girls  at  time  of  commitment  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1922. 
In  school        ..............       32 


Housework  at  home 

Housework  at  foster  home 

Factory 

Miscellaneous 

Idle       . 

Total  number  committed 


7 

5 

7 

11 

59 

121 


Table  44.  —  Educational  progress  and  length  of  time  out  of  school  of  girls  committed  to 
Industrial  School  for  Girls  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1922. 

In  high  school  (first  year)  ...  5 
In  high  school  (second  year)         .  .         5 

Through  grade  IX      .  .  .  .2 

In  grade  IX 3 

In  grade  VIII    .  .  .  .  .22 

In  grade  VII      .  .  .  20 

In  grade  VI 28 

In  grade  V 17 

In  grade  IV  .....  6 
In  grade  III  .....  4 
In  ungraded  and  special  classes    .  .         9 

Total  number  committed      .  .121 


In  school  when  committed 

Out  of  school  less  than  one  year 

Out  of  school   between  one   and  two 

years     ...... 

Out  of  school  between  two  and  three 

years      ...... 

Out  of  school  between  three  and  four 

years     ...... 

Out  of  school  between  four  and  five 

years     ...... 

Total  number  committed 


32 
25 


30 
25 


121 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 
Industkial  School  for  Girls. 


The  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  is  respectfully  submitted 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1922 :  — 

Cash  Account. 
Balance  December  1,  1921 $60  03 

Receipts. 
Income. 
Personal  services: 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement If  10  84 

Sales 524  49 

535  33 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 

Maintenance  appropriations : 

Balance  of  1921  .         .       • $13,426  01 

Advance  money  (amount  on  hand  Nov.  30)         ....  5,000  00 

Approved  schedules  of  1922 117,438  66 

135,864  67 

Special  appropriations : 

Approved  schedules  of  1922 14,475  30 

Trust  funds: 

Rogers  book $34  50 

Fay 70  00 

104  50 

Total $151,039  83 

Payments. 
To  treasury  of  Commonwealth: 

Institution  income $535  33 

Refunds,  account  maintenance 8  06 

$543  39 

Maintenance  appropriations: 

Balance  of  schedules  of  previous  year $13,486  04 

Approved  schedules  of  1922 $117,438  66 

Less  returned 8  06 

117,430  60 

November  advances 4,071  65 

134,988  29 

Special  appropriations 14,379  55 

Rogers  book  fund $34  50 

Fay  fund 70  00 

— 104  50 

Balance,  November  30,  1922 1,024  10 

Total $151,039  83 

Maintenance. 

Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward $1,090  42 

Appropriation,  current  year 147,500  00 

Total $148,590  42 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below) .        144,158  84 

Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth $4,431  58 
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Personal  services  . 
Religious  instruction 
Travel,  transportation  and  office 
Food  .... 
Clothing  and  materials 
Furnishings  and  household  supp 
Medical  and  general  care 
Heat,  light  and  power 
Farm  .... 
Garage,  stable  and  grounds 
Repairs,  ordinary  . 
Repairs  and  renewals    . 


Total  expenses  for  maintenance 


Analysis  of  Expenses. 


expenses 


Special  Appropriations 
Appropriations  for  current  year,  heating  certain  cottages 
Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  below)    . 

Balance  November  30,  1922,  carried  to  next  year  . 


$56,593  23 

1,360  70 

1,596  16 

17,412  83 

9,260  21 

9,074  01 

3,484  40 

18,786  40 

11,599  88 

1,399  74 

6,796  62 

6.794  66 

$144,158  84 


$18,000  00 
14,475  30 


5,524  70 


Ob.tect. 

Act  or  Resolve. 

Whole 
Amount. 

Expended 
during 
Fiscal 
Year. 

Total 

expended  to 

Date. 

Balance 

at  End  of 

Year 

Heating  certain  cottages    . 

Acts  1922,  Chap.  129 

$18,000  00 

$14,475  30 

$14,475  30 

$3,524  70 

$18,000  00 

$14,475  30 

$14,475  30 

$3,524  70 

Resources  and  Liabilities. 

Resources. 

Cash  on  hand $1,024  10 

November  cash  vouchers  (paid  from  advance  money),  account  of 

maintenance 4,071  65 

$5,095  75 

Due  from  treasurv  of  Commonwealth  from  available  appropriation  account 

November,  1922,  schedules 21,728  24 

$26,823  99 

Schedule  of  November  bills  .        .        .        . $26,728  24 

One  voucher  on  schedule  against  special  appropriation 95  75 


Per  Capita. 

During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  292. 

Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $144,158.84. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $9.4941. 

Receipt  from  sales,  $524.49. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0345. 

All  other  institution  receipts,  $10.84. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.00. 

Net  weekly  per  capita  $9.4596. 


26,823  99 
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VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
Nov.  30,  1922. 


176  acres  (Lancaster  farm) 
7  acres  woodland 

33  acres  (Bolton) 

12  acres  (Broderick  lot) 

30  acres  woodland  (Hamilton  lot) 

10  acres  woodland 
Water  works,  reservoir  and  land  . 
Sewer  systems    .... 


Storehouse 

Hospital    . 

Chapel 

Putnam  cottage 

Fisher  cottage 

Richardson  cottage 

Rogers  cottage   . 

Fay  cottage 

Mary  Lamb  cottage 

Elm  cottage 

Farmhouse 

Bolton  cottage    . 

Honor  cottage    . 

Pines  cottage 

Dairy 

Large  barn 

Bolton  farm  buildings 

Holden  shops 

Hose  house 

Piggery      . 

Silo  . 

Ice  houses 

Spring  houses 

Reservoir  gate  house 

Pump  building  and  machinery 

Administration  building 

Electric  wiring  and  telephone  system 

Schoolhouse        .... 

Heating  unit  and  underground  conduits 

High-pressure  water  system 

Fire  escapes,  additional 

Vegetable  cellar 


Real  Estate. 
Land. 


Buildings. 


Total  real  estate  . 

Personal  property 

Total  valuation  of  property  . 


Personal  Property. 


$9,200 

00 

400 

00 

2,835 

00 

1,000 

00 

700 

00 

300 

00 

7,500 

00 

10,000 

00 

$31,935  00 

$5,000 

00 

10,000 

00 

14,000 

00 

18,000 

00 

18,000 

00 

18,000 

00 

16,000 

00 

16,300 

00 

16,000 

00 

7,000 

00 

2,000 

00 

21,000 

00 

31,000 

00 

29,000 

00 

1,200 

00 

13,350 

00 

3,000 

00 

900 

00 

200 

00 

1,700 

00 

500 

00 

1,000 

00 

100 

00 

200 

00 

1,500 

00 

14,900 

00 

10,500 

00 

40,000 

00 

11,500 

00 

5,340 

00 

300 

00 

5,500 

00 

332,990  00 

$364,925  00 

87,559  92 

$452,484  92 
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STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 


Number  in  Institution. 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 

_ 

285 

285 

Number  received  during  year   (committed,   121;    returned  from 

parole,  71)        .......... 

- 

192 

192 

Number  passing  out  of  the  institution  during  the  year  . 

- 

205 

205 

Number  at  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  the  institution 

- 

272 

272 

Daily  average  attendance  [i.e.,  number  of  inmates  actually  present) 

during  the  year       .......... 

- 

292 

292 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year     . 

.     21 

54 

75 

Number  in  Care  of  the  Parole  Branch. 

Number  in  care  of  Parole  Branch  for  part  or  all  of  the  year         .....  596 

Number  coming  of  age  within  the  year,  or  for  other  reason  passing  out  of  custody          .  142 

Employees  of  Parole  Branch   ...........  16 


Expenditures  for  the  Institution 
Current  expenses: 
Salaries  and  wages 
Travel,  transportation,  etc. 
Food      .  .       _   . 

Religious  instruction 
Clothing  and  material 
Furnishings  and  household  supplies 
Medical  and  general  care 
Heat,  light  and  power 
Farm  and  stable 
Grounds 

Repairs,  ordinary     . 
Repairs  and  renewals 

Total  for  institution 

Extraordinary  expenses : 
Heating  Cottages     . 


&56,593  23 

1,596  16 

17,412  83 

1,360  70 

9,260  21 

9,074  01 

3,484  40 

18,786  40 

11,599  88 

1,399  74 

6,796  62 

6,794  66 


.    $144,158  84 


14,475  30 


$158,634  14 


Executive  head  of  the  institution  (superintendent):  Catharine  M.  Campbell. 


Expenditures  for  Parole  Branch. 

Salaries      .......... 

Visitors'  traveling  and  office  expenses    ..... 

Traveling  and  hospital  expenses,  board,  etc.,  for  the  girls 

Total 

Total  expenditures  for  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  and  the  Girls  Parole 
Branch    ............ 


22,955  19 
9,136  15 
2,426  35 


1,517  69 


$193,151  83 
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Notes  on  current  expenses: 

1.  Salaries,  wages  and  labor  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  or  directors,  if  any. 

2.  Clothing  includes  shoes,  and  also  materials  for  clothing  and  shoes  if  they  are  manu- 

factured in  the  institution. 

3.  Ordinary  repairs  include  all  of  those  which  simply  maintain  the  buildings  in  condition, 

without  adding  to  them.    Any  repairs  which  are  of  the  nature  of  additions  should  be 
classed  with  "permanent  improvements." 

4.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses  include  everything  not  otherwise  provided  for, 

e.g.,  furniture,  bedding,  laundry  supplies,  medicines,  engineer's    supplies,    postage, 

freight,  library,  etc. 
Executive  head  of  the  institution  (superintendent):   Catharine  M.  Campbell. 
Superintendent  of  Parole  Branch:   Almeda  F.  Cree.  l 

1  Edith  N.  Burleigh  resigned  as  superintendent  on  Aug.  31,  1922. 
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GIRLS  PAROLE   BRANCH. 


Almeda  F.  Cree,  Superintendent. 


The  year  has  been  exceptional  because  of  the  many  changes  in  personnel  in  the 
Girls  Parole  Branch.  Miss  Edith  N.  Burleigh,  who  had  been  its  able  executive 
for  ten  years,  left  on  Aug.  31,  1922,  to  take  up  new  duties.  The  assistant  super- 
intendent was  promoted  to  the  office  of  superintendent. 

Miss  Sarah  Dechter,  who  had  been  a  competent  visitor  for  two  years,  was  given 
the  field  work  which  the  assistant  superintendent  had  done  —  that  of  making  the 
first  investigations  of  the  families  from  which  our  new  commitments  come. 

Miss  Goldie  Basch  and  Miss  Marguerite  Gould  resigned  their  positions  as  visi- 
tors on  Aug.  1,  1922.  Miss  Gould  left  to  be  married  and  Miss  Basch  to  accept  a 
higher  salaried  position  in  the  West.  Miss  Adele  Chandler,  Miss  Marion  Flanders 
and  Miss  Louise  Sweeney,  all  experienced  social  workers,  were  selected  to  fill  these 
vacancies. 

In  general  the  policies  of  previous  years  will  be  continued,  but  it  is  the  plan  of 
the  Parole  Branch  to  give  special  attention  to  the  following  phases  of  the  work:  — 

First:  More  frequent  visiting  of  girls  paroled  to  parents  and  relatives.  The 
work  can  be  readjusted  so  that  girls  in  their  own  homes  may  be  visited  more 
frequently.  Many  of  the  failures  of  girls  paroled  to  parents  in  the  past  might  have 
been  averted,  perhaps,  if  they  had  been  adequately  visited. 

Our  foster  homes  are  selected  with  the  greatest  care.  That  does  not  mean  that 
girls,  even  in  these  homes,  can  be  left  without  visiting.  All  girls  should  be  visited 
often  enough  for  the  visitors  to  be  a  real  influence  over  them  and  to  keep  them  in- 
terested and  encouraged,  and  to  guide  the  employers  or  relatives  in  judicious  man- 
agement of  them.  Visitors  should  be  ever  on  the  watch  to  keep  in  the  foster  home, 
as  well  as  in  the  girl's  own  home,  a  sympathetic,  wholesome  attitude  toward  the 
girl,  and  to  know  that  she  is  given  the  best  opportunities  to  succeed. 

The  girl  in  her  own  home  is  often  with  parents  who  are  ignorant  and  illiterate  — 
distrustful  and  resentful  of  all  authority.  The  officer  who  calls  quarterly,  or  semi- 
annually, for  a  report  on  the  girl  is  met  with  antagonism.  But  the  visitor,  who 
"drops  in"  frequently  in  a  friendly,  sympathetic,  interested,  unofficial  manner  gets 
the  good  will  of  the  entire  family.  Her  advice,  which  at  first  may  be  unwelcomed, 
in  time  will  be  sought,  and  she  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  real  "friend  in  need." 

Second:  Consideration  of  the  advisability  of  dividing  the  State  into  geograph- 
ical districts,  for  the  purposes  of  visiting,  and  the  developing  more  fully  of  the 
community  resources  of  the  State. 

A  table  showing  the  distribution  of  our  girls  in  foster  homes  indicates  that  nearly 
every  one  was  within  a  fifteen-mile  radius  of  Boston.  It  is  a  pity  to  lose  the  splen- 
did opportunities  that  our  country  village  homes  offer.  There  the  girl  can  enter  into 
the  church  and  neighborhood  activities  as  she  is  not  always  allowed  to  do  in  the  city 
or  near-city  home. 

To  spread  our  girls  out  over  the  State  and  utilize  the  new  opportunities  for  their 
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development,  is  a  big  step  which  cannot  be  taken  in  a  day  or  a  week,  but  in  a  few 
months  our  work  ought  to  show  a  decided  change  in  location. 

If  each  visitor  has  her  girls  grouped  in  a  territory  wholly  her  own,  she  may  have 
more  time  for  visiting  and  can  search  out  and  open  up  many  new  avenues  for  the 
advancement  of  her  girls.  This  readjustment,  to  be  successfully  done,  must  be  made 
gradually  and  without  causing  commotion  among  the  girls.  A  careful  study  of  this 
question  will  be  made  during  the  year. 

Third:  Secondary  investigations  of  all  homes  made  by  one  person. 

The  homes  of  all  girls  petitioned  for  and  of  all  girls  who  are  ready  to  be  paroled 
from  the  School  should  be  reinvestigated  to  ascertain  what  changes  have  taken 
place  since  the  first  investigations  were  made. 

A  person  doing  only  investigating  can  become  skilful  and  expeditious.  She  will 
learn  the  short  cuts  to  the  most  reliable  sources  of  information.  She  will  give  suffi- 
cient time  to  all  interviews.  A  good  investigator  must  be  a  good  listener,  for  in- 
vestigating is  not  asking  reams  of  questions,  but  is  talking  in  a  kindly,  confidential 
way  as  friend  to  friend.  It  takes  much  time  to  search  out  facts  and  at  the  same 
time  create  a  feeling  of  good  will.  To  gather  facts  without  arousing  undue  sus- 
picions against  the  person  investigated  and  at  the  same  time  create  and  strengthen 
the  confidence  of  these  unfortunate  ones  in  all  welfare  work  and  workers  is  a  real 
science  which  must  be  studied. 

The  Girl  on  Parole. 

There  have  been  596  individual  girls  on  parole  during  the  year,  —  24  more  than  last 
year.  One  hundred  and  thirty  girls  were  taken  on  parole  from  the  school  for  the 
first  time  and  77  returned  girls  have  been  reparoled  this  year,  making  a  total  of  207 
girls. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were  remaining  in  the  school  43  girls  who  had 
been  previously  returned.  Thirty-nine  of  those  girls  were  placed  again  on  parole 
this  year.  Thirty-four  of  the  43  returned  girls  were  mentally  examined  and  88  per 
cent  were  diagnosed  as  feeble-minded  or  psychopaths. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-four  girls  have  been  in  housework  positions  during  the 
year.  Three  hundred  and  forty-nine  foster  homes  have  been  used.  Two  hundred 
and  eighteen  new  applications  for  girls  to  do  housework  have  been  investigated  and 
105  new  foster  homes  used. 

Eighty-five  girls  during  the  year  completed  at  least  a  year's  stay  in  a  foster  home ; 
62  had  been  in  their  places  over  a  year;  17  remained  in  the  same  places  at  least  2 
years;  and  6  for  3  years.  Forty-three  girls  were  in  the  same  foster  homes  from 
Dec.  1921  to  Dec.  1,  1922. 

Thirty-four  girls  have  attended  school  during  the  year  —  21  in  High  School,  10 
in  grammar  school,  1  in  normal  school,  1  in  an  academy  and  1  in  business  college. 
Three  girls  were  graduated  from  High  School.  Two  of  these  became  of  age.  Seven 
of  these  34  girls  have  lived  in  their  own  homes  and  were  no  expense  to  the  depart- 
ment apart  from  that  of  visiting.  Nineteen  school  girls  in  foster  homes  have  earned 
wages  sufficient  to  be  self-supporting.  Seven  girls  in  grammar  school  have  earned 
fifty  cents  a  week  during  school  time.  One  girl  only  has  been  boarded  and  her 
father  has  reimbursed  the  State  for  her  board. 

The  Returned  Girl. 

Seventy  girls  have  been  returned  to  the  school  during  the  year,  11  for  further 
training.  (Ten  were  committed  pregnant  and  had  had  no  training.)  Thirty-nine 
girls  were  paroled  again  before  Nov.  30,  1922,  leaving  35  returned  girls  in  the  school. 
Of  the  70  girls  returned,  54  were  mentally  examined  and  88.8  per  cent  of  that  num- 
ber were  feeble-minded  or  psychopaths.  Of  the  35  remaining  in  the  school  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  24  had  had  mental  examinations  and  95  per  cent  were  found  to  be 
feeble-minded  or  psychopaths. 
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A  girl  is  not  returned  to  the  school  until  every  resource  in  the  community  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  or  she  has  become  a  menace  to  society.  Girls  are  returned 
for  serious  causes,  such  as  repeated  stealing,  running  away,  immorality,  and  for 
medical  care  and  training. 

MOTHEES   AND    BABIES. 

Sixty-five  girls  with  babies,  or  pregnant  girls,  have  been  in  our  care  during  the 
year,  40  per  cent  of  whom  were  committed  to  the  school  pregnant.  One  cannot  help 
wondering  whether,  if  the  commitment  of  the  pregnant  girl  were  postponed  until 
after  the  birth  of  the  child,  in  most  cases,  she  could  not  be  cared  for  in  the  com- 
munity and  her  commitment  to  an  institution  be  unnecessary.  As  she  is  not  kept 
at  the  school  but  is  transferred  to  another  institution  to  await  confinement,  and 
then  taken  by  the  parole  branch  wholly  untrained,  she  is  a  serious  problem. 

To  teach  her  how  to  care  for  herself  and  her  baby  and  be  self-supporting  at  the 
same  time  is  a  difficult  situation  and  one  under  which  many  girls  go  to  pieces.  To 
find  a  suitable  home  for  such  a  girl  and  keep  her  encouraged  and  happy  takes  as 
much  time  and  planning  as  two  or  three  girls  without  babies  would  require. 

Medical  Care  of  Girls. 

Our  visits  to  the  hospitals,  private  doctors  and  dentists  have  increased  notice- 
ably this  year.  The  need  of  a  regular  hospital  worker  is  more  and  more  urgent. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  devotion  of  our  faithful  friend,  Miss  Caroline  Field,  who  has 
just  completed  13  years  of  volunteer  service  for  our  department,  our  girls  could 
not  have  had  the  medical  attention  that  has  been  given  them. 

There  have  been  890  visits  to  the  out-patient  departments  of  hospitals  and  164 
ward  patients,  including  those  who  were  committed  to  the  Psychopathic  Hospital 
for  10  days'  observation.  Girls  have  been  seen  by  private  doctors  and  dentists  107 
times. 

Investigations  of  Homes. 

There  have  been  121  investigations  of  the  homes  of  the  girls  committed  to  the 
school  during  the  year.  The  following  figures  tell  something  of  the  conditions  in 
those  homes  and  of  the  girls  themselves  when  committed :  — 

Both  parents  living  in  the  home         .  .  ...  .  .  .  .  .  .52 

Living  in  their  own  homes  when  committed         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .63 

Homes  which  had  either  immoral  or  alcoholic  relatives  in  them     .  .  .  .  .69 

Girls  with  previous  court  records        ..........     58 

Girls  who  had  been  on  probation  from  court        ........     52 

Girls  who  had  been  in  other  institutions     .........     27 

Girls  who  had  had  mental  examinations  before  commitment  (70  per  cent  of  whom  were 

found  to  be  feeble-minded  or  psychopaths)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .47 

Girls  who  were  known  to  have  venereal  disease  before  commitment        .  .  .  .34 

There  have  been  279  secondary  investigations  of  girls'  homes  made  this  year. 
Whether  the  girl  is  paroled  to  her  home  or  not,  this  additional  information  is  a  great 
help  in  studying  the  girl  and  the  relation  of  her  family  to  her. 

Savings  of  Wards. 

On  Nov.  30,  1922,  there  were  341  bank  accounts  of  girls  under  21  years  of  age, 
totaling  $14,002.45.  Thirty-six  girls  had  accounts  ranging  from  $100.56  to  $335.86. 
Six  had  over  $200  each.  Several  girls  had  aided  their  families  financially.  The 
girls  are  encouraged  to  do  this  when  there  is  need  in  the  home.  One  girl  has  sent  her 
mother  $150  this  year  to  help  in  the  support  of  the  family. 
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Conclusions. 

Of  142  girls  who  passed  out  of  the  care  of  the  Trustees  this  year,  25  were  honor- 
ably discharged.  The  conduct  of  the  117  who  reached  their  majority  may  be 
divided  as  follows:  68,  good;  11,  fair;  14,  bad;  25,  unknown,  because  they  were 
out  of  the  State  or  runaways. 

When  one  remembers  that  all  of  the  girls  when  committed  to  the  school  were 
considered  failures  by  social  agencies,  by  probation  officers,  and  by  parents,  the 
above  figures  are  most  encouraging. 

Parole,  however,  cannot  be  estimated  by  figures  alone,  because  there  is  so  much 
of  the  human  element,  the  personal  touch,  that  enters  into  character  building. 
Many  times  it  has  been  noted  that  a  girl  who  was  considered  a  failure  at  21,  was  a 
real  success  at  24.  The  influence  of  the  friendly  contact  with  her  visitor  was  only 
temporarily  forgotten. 
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STATISTICS  CONCERNING  WOEK  OF  THE  GIRLS  PAROLE  BRANCH. 


Table  45.  —  Summary  of  certain  phases  of  work  of  visitors  of  Girls  Parole  Branch,  year 

ending  Nov.  30,  1922. 

Number  of  visits  to  girls  in  place    ..........  1,340 

Number  of  visits  to  girls  at  home  ......                     ...  574 

Number  of  interviews  with  girls  elsewhere  (in  office,  at  Industrial  School,  etc.)    .          .  2,425 

Number  of  trips  (to  train,  etc.)  with  girls         ........  1,260 

Number  of  trips  to  hospital  with  girls     .........  890 

Number  of  trips  to  private  doctors  with  girls  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .17 

Number  of  trips  to  dentists  with  girls      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .90 

Number  of  homes  visited  and  investigated       .          .          .          .          .          .          .          .  510 

Number  of  homes  visited  with  girl            .........  26 

Number  of  shopping  trips  with  or  for  girls        ........  665 

Number  of  interviews  with  parents  and  relatives      .......  2,872 

Number  of  interviews  with  other  people           ........  4,510 

Number  of  times  runaways  hunted          .........  143 

Number  of  places  investigated        ..........  218 

Number  of  visits  to  court       ...........  48 

Number  of  visits  at  the  Industrial  School         ........  98 

Number  of  visits  at  other  institutions      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .196 

Number  of  errands  (checking  trunks,  etc.)        ........  401 

Number  of  visits  to  public  schools            .........  15 

Judge  Baker  Foundation        ...........  14 

Hours  overtime    .............  1,643 


Table  46.  —  Status  Nov.  30,  1922,  of  all  girls  in  custody  of  Trustees  of  Massachusetts 

Training  Schools. 
On  parole  with  relatives  in  Massachusetts        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .111 

On  parole  with  relatives  outside  of  Massachusetts    .......  16 

On  parole  in  families,  earning  wages        .........  175 

At  work  elsewhere,  not  living  with  relatives     ........  8 

Attending  school,  earning  wages     ..........  19 

Attending  school,  living  at  home    ..........  2 

Attending  school,  boarding    ...........  1 

Out  of  State,  in  place    .............  1 

In  hospitals           .............  15 

Married  (subject  to  recall  for  cause)        .........  57 

Temporarily  in  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  ........  3 

Boarding  temporarily    .............  3 

Left  home  or  place,  whereabouts  unknown: 

(a)  This  year 28 

(b)  Previously        .                     ..........  17 

Runaway  from  Industrial  School,  whereabouts  unknown: 

(a)  This  year          ............  1 


In  the  school  Nov.  30,  1922 


457 
272 


729 
Table  47.  —  Cash  account  of  girls  on  parole,  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1922. 
Balance  on  deposit  Dec.  1,  1921   ......  .      $17,994  40 

Cash  received  from  savings  to  credit  of  316  girls  from  Dec.  1, 

1921,  to  Nov.  30,  1922      .  .  .  .  . 

Cash  received  from  parents  or  other  relatives  to  credit  of  13 

girls         ;  .  .  ...... 

Cash  received  for  trust  funds        ...... 

Cash  received  from  other  sources  ..... 

Interest  on  deposits     .  .  .  .  .       .    . 


$18,060 

71 

226 

43 

1,336 

00 

292 

40 

641 

01 

By  1,440  deposits  with  the  department 

Cash  withdrawn  by  362  girls 

Balance  on  deposit  Nov.  30,  1922  . 


20,556  55 

$38,550  95 
18,478  04 

$20,072  91 
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Table  48.  —  Girls'  savings  withdrawn  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1922. 

[Cash  withdrawn  on  account  of  362  girls,  some  drawing  for  more  than  one  purpose.] 


Reasons  for  Withdrawal. 


Number 
of  Girls. 


Amount. 


Clothing 

Dentists  ...;.... 

Doctors,  medicine,  glasses,  etc.       .... 
To  help  at  home     ...  .... 

Board 

Traveling  expenses,  including  express  and  telephone, 
turning  runaway  wards       ..... 

Expenses  for  baby  ....... 

Hospital  ........ 

Overpaid  wages,  returned  to  employer 
Christmas,  vacations  and  spending  money  . 
To  pay  for  articles  or  money  stolen  or  destroyed 
Schooling         ...  .... 

Transferred  to  other  institutions    .... 

To  co-operative  bank  and  insurance 

Girls  becoming  of  age     ...... 


and  expenses 


Trust  accounts  drawn  for  clothing  and  other  expenses  of  babies 


246 
48 
85 
17 

125 

137 
17 
35 
4 
64 


$8,532  73 
771  34 
557  30 
313  70 
935  27 

396  96 
357  16 
639  08 

19  01 
253  57 
256  00 

52  74 
173  57 

82  72 
4,929  76 


$18,270  91 
207  13 


$18,478  04 


Table  49.  —  Expenditures  of  Girls  Parole  Branch,  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1922. 

Edith  N.  Burleigh,  Supt. 

Almeda  F.  Cree,  Supt. 

Visitors 

Clerks 

Extra  clerks 


Visitors: 
Travel        .... 
Carriage  hire 

Office  Expenses: 
Advertising 

Postage      .... 
Printing     .... 
Stationery  and  office  expenses 
Telephone  and  telegrams 
Rent  .... 

Sundries    .... 


Total  expended  for  administration  and  visiting 
Assistance  to  girls: 
Board         ......... 

Clothing    ......... 

Medicine  and  medical  attendance  (including  dental  work) 
Travel        ......... 

Total  expended  for  girls  ..... 

Total  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  girls  from  the  Indus 
trial  School  for  Girls  .... 


$1,875  00 
570  00 

16,168  33 

3,891  76 

450  10 

$22,955  19 
4,547  50 

4,588  65 

$4,158  98 
388  52 

$66  08 
444  89 
179  94 
480  73 
828  96 
2,520  00 
68  05 

$654  66 
606  76 
363  18 

801  75 

$32,091  34 

2,426  35 

>m  the  Indus- 

$34,517  69 

VOLUNTEER  WORKERS. 
Girls  Parole  Branch. 


Miss  Caroline  I.  Field 
Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Brennan 


Boston. 
Boston. 
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TRUST  FUNDS. 


LYMAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 
Lyman  School,  Lyman  Fund. 


Cash. 

Securities. 

Total. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1921      .... 

Receipts  in  1921-22. 
Income  from  investments 

$418  26 
1,609  68 

$30,700  00 

$31,118  26 
1,609  68 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1922 

$2,027  94 

$30,700  00 

$32,727  94 

Present  Investments. 
Athol  bond     ...... 

Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  bonds   . 
Columbus  (Ohio)  bond     .... 

Everett  bond            ..... 

New  York  (State)  bond   .... 

West  Brookfield  bond       .... 

Worcester  Trust  Company  certificates 
Easthampton  note  ..... 

Norwood  notes         ..... 

$1,500  00 

300  00 

11,500  00 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

400  00 

6,000  00 

6,000  00 

Cash  on  hand           ..... 

$30,700  00 
2,027  94 

$32,727  94 

Lyman  School,  Lyman  Trust  Fund. 


Balance  Dec.  1,  1921         .... 

No  transactions  in  1921-22. 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1922      .... 

$20,000  00 
20,000  00 

$20,000  00 
20,000  00 

Present  Investments. 

Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  certificates     . 

Chicago  Junction  &  Union  Stock  Yards  Co. 
bonds           ...                     .          . 

New  London  &  Northern  R.R.   Co.   cer- 
tificate        ...... 

$14,000  00 
5,000  00 
1,000  00 

$20,000  00 

1  Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  407,  Acts  of  1906,  these  funds  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Receiver-General,  but  the  expenditure  of  the  income  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees. 
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Income,  Lyman  School,  Lyman  Trust  Fund. 


Cash. 

Securities. 

Total. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1921        .... 

Receipts  in  1921-22. 
Income  from  investments 

$7,686  02 
1,760  74 

$7,686  02 
1,760  74 

Payments  in  1921-22. 
Lyman  School  for  Boys    .... 

$9,446  76 
803  91 

$9,446  76 
803  91 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1922 

$8,642  85 

$8,642  85 

Present  Investment. 
Cash  on  hand           ..... 

$8,642  85 

Lyman  Sch 

ool,  Lamb  Fund 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1921 

No  transactions  in  1921-22 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1922      .... 

$1,000  00 
1,000  00 

$1,000  00 
1,000  00 

Present  Investment. 
Athol  bonds    ...... 

$1,000  00 

$1,000  00 

Income,  Lyman  School,  Lamb  Fund. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1921        .... 

Receipts  in  1921-22. 
Income  from  investment            .          . 

$448  19 
63  02 

$100  00 

$548  19 
63  02 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1922 

$511  21 

$100  00 

$611  21 

Present  Investment. 
Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  stock 
Cash  on  hand           ..... 

$100  00 
511  21 

$611  21 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lamb  Fund. 


Cash. 

Securities. 

Total. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1921        .... 
No  transactions  in  1921-22. 
Balance  Nov.  30,  1922      . 

$1,000  00 
1,000  00 

$1,000  00 
1,000  00 

Present  Investment. 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany bonds           ..... 

$1,000  00 

$1,000  00 
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Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lamb  Fund. 


Cash. 

Securities. 

Total. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1921         .... 

Receipts  in  1921-22. 
Income  from  investments 

$62  54 
42  68 

$62  54 
42  68 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1922 

$105  22 

$105  22 

Present  Investment. 
Cash  on  hand           ..... 

$105  22 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Fay  Fund. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1921         .... 
No  transactions  in  1921-22. 
Balance  Nov.  30,  1922     . 

. 

$1,000  00 
1.000  00 

$1,000  00 
1,0000  00 

Present  Investment. 
Middleborough  bond        .          .          .          .       . 

$1,000  00 

$1,000  00 

Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Fay  Fund. 


Balance  Dec.  1,  1921        .... 

Receipts  in  1921-22. 
Income  from  investment 

$122  18 
42  62 

$122  18 
42  62 

Payments  in  1921-22. 
Industrial  School  for  Girls 

$164  80 
70  00 

$164  80 
70  00 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1922 

$94  80 

$94  80 

Present  Investment. 
Cash  on  hand           ..... 

$94  80 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Rogers  Book  Fund. 


Balance  Dec.  1,  1921        .... 

Receipts  in  1921-22. 
Securities  matured             .... 
Securities  transferred        .... 

$1,000  00 

$1,000  00 
1,000  00 

$1,000  00 

Payments  in  1921-22. 
Securities  transferred        .... 
Securities  matured             .... 

$1,000  00 
1,000  00 

$2,000  00 
1,000  00 

$1,000  00 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1922 

$1,000  00 

$1,000  00 

Present  Investment. 
United  States  bonds          .... 

$1,000  00 

$1,000  00 
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Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Rogers  Book  Fund. 


Cash. 

Securities. 

Total. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1921        .... 

Receipts  in  1921-22. 
Income  from  investment 

$78  09 
36  20 

$78  09 
36  20 

Payments  in  1921-22. 
Industrial  School  for  Girls 

$114  29 
34  50 

$114  29 
34  50 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1922 

$79  79 

$79  79 

Present  Investment. 
Cash  on  hand           ..... 

$79  79 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE. 

DIVISION  OF  JUVENILE  TRAINING. 

TRUSTEES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  TRAINING 

SCHOOLS. 

TRUSTEES. 

CHARLES  M.  DAVENPORT,  Boston,  Director. 
JAMES  W.  McDONALD,  Marlborough,  Chairman. 
RALPH  A.  STEWART,  Brookline,  Vice- Chairman. 
MATTHEW  LUCE,  Cohasset. 
MARY  JOSEPHINE  BLEAKIE,  Framingham. 
AMY  E.  TAYLOR,  Lexington. 
JAMES  D.  HENDERSON,  Brookline. 
EUGENE  T.  CONNOLLY,  Beverly. 
CLARENCE  J.  McKENZIE,  Winthrop. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY. 
ROBERT  J.  WATSON,  Room  305,  41  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 

HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

CHARLES  A.  KEELER,  Superintendent  of  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 
GEORGE  P.  CAMPBELL,  Superintendent  of  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
CATHARINE  M.  CAMPBELL,  Superintendent  of  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
JOHN  J.  SMITH,  Superintendent  of  Boys  Parole  Branch. 
ALMEDA  F.  CREE,  Superintendent  of  Girls  Parole  Branch. 

THE  SCHOOLS 

1.  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  established  1846,  is  located  at  Westborough,  32 
miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the  cottage  system,  for 
boys  under  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  commitment.  The  inmates  live 
in  13  cottages,  2  of  which  are  set  apart  for  the  younger  boys.  Normal  capacity 
of  the  school,  450.  Academic  and  industrial  training  is  given.  Commitments 
are  for  minority.  After  training  in  the  school,  boys  are  placed  on  parole,  in 
charge  of  the  Boys  Parole  Branch,  whose  office  is  at  41  Mt.  Vernon  Street, 
Boston. 

2.  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  established  1908,  is  located  at  Shirley,  40 
miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the  cottage  system,  for 
boys  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  commitment.  The 
inmates  live  in  9  cottages.  Normal  capacity  of  the  school,  284.  Academic  and 
industrial  training  is  given,  the  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  practical  teaching 
of  trades.  Commitments  are  for  minority.  After  training  in  the  school,  boys 
are  placed  on  parole,  in  charge  of  the  Boys  Parole  Branch,  whose  office  is  at 

41  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 

3.  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  established  1854,  is  located  at  Lancaster, 

42  miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the  cottage  system, 
for  girls  under  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  commitment.  The  inmates 
live  in  10  cottages.  Normal  capacity  of  the  school,  268.  Academic  and  indus- 
trial training  is  given,  emphasis  being  placed  on  training  in  the  domestic  arts. 
Commitments  are  for  minority,  but  the  length  of  detention  in  the  school  is 
largely  determined  by  the  course  of  training.  After  training  in  the  school, 
girls  are  placed  on  parole,  in  charge  of  the  Girls  Parole  Branch,  whose  office 
is  at  41  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 
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REPORT 

The  Division  of  Juvenile  Training — one  of  three  divisions  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare — is  in  charge  of  an  unpaid  Board  of  Trustees  (seven  men 
and  two  women),  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  five-year  terms.  One  of  the 
Trustees  is  designated  by  the  Governor  as  Director  of  the  Division. 

They  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  three  State  training 
schools — the  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  which  receives  all  boys  under  15  who  are 
sent  to  institutions  by  the  court  for  various  causes  except  truancy ;  the  Industrial 
School  for  Boys,  which .  receives  boys  over  15  but  under  18,  whose  offences  are 
not  serious  enough  to  cause  them  to  be  sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts  Reforma- 
tory; and  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  which  receives  all  girls  under  17 
whose  offences  are  not  serious  enough  to  cause  them  to  be  sentenced  to  the 
Reformatory  for  Women. 

All  boys  and  girls  are  committed  to  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  Trustees 
until  they  are  21  years  of  age. 

The  Trustees  may  parole  a  boy  or  girl  at  any  time,  but  this  is  not  usually 
done  until  they  complete  the  course  of  training  prescribed  by  the  particular 
school  to  which  he  or  she  is  committed.  The  average  length  of  stay  at  the 
Lyman  School  is  a  little  less  than  a  year;  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
about  eleven  months;  and  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  a  little  less  than 
two  years. 

When  the  course  of  training  is  finished,  the  boy  or  girl  is  paroled.  If  there 
is  a  home  which  is  at  all  suitable,  they  are  paroled  there;  otherwise,  they  are 
placed  out  in  other  families  where  they  can  earn  wages,  or  go  to  school,  if  of 
school  age.  All  homes  are  carefully  investigated  by  a  competent  staff  of  parole 
visitors  before  they  are  used  for  placing. 

The  Trustees  may  revoke  the  parole  of  boys  or  girls  at  any  time  before  they 
reach  21. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  boy  or  girl  gets  married  does  not  affect  the  commitment. 
There  are  56  married  girls  in  the  care  of  the  Trustees  at  the  present  time.  Most 
of  these  girls  are  married  with  the  approval  of  the  Trustees  after  they  have 
made  good  on  parole. 

Some  girls  are  married  before  commitment.  In  few  such  cases,  the  girl  goes 
back  to  her  husband  after  finishing  her  training  at  the  school. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  parents  to  apply  for  the  parole  of  their  children, 
because  their  cases  will  come  before  the  Trustees  automatically  when  their 
training  is  finished,  and  parole  to  their  parents  made  if  the  home  is  at  all 
suitable. 

School  Population. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  number  of  commitments  to  the 
three  training  schools  year  after  year,  but  it  is  not  a  simple  task  to  submit 
accurate  reasons  for  these  changes.  When  one  considers  the  fact  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Trustees 
have  been  before  the  courts  many  times  previous  to  commitment  and  placed  on 
probation  or  given  suspended  sentences,  he  can  see  that  the  more  important 
question  is  as  to  how  many  boys  and  girls  become  delinquent  in  a  particular 
year  rather  than  the  number  who  are  actually  adjudged  such  by  the  courts  and 
committed  to  our  institutions. 

Commitments  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  for  1923  increased  6  per  cent 
over  the  number  for  1922,  while  the  Industrial  Sehool  for  Girls  showed  a 
decrease  of .  4  per  cent,  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  a  decrease  of  17 
per  cent. 

Table  1. — Commitments  to  the  three  schools  each  year  for  the  three  years  ending 

Nov.  30,  1923. 

1921.  1922.  1923. 

Lyman   School  for  Boys 341  277  295 

Industrial    School   for   Boys 352  273  227 

Industrial    School   for   Girls 133  121  116 
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Table  2. — Daily  average  number  of  inmates  in  each  school  for  the  three  years 
ending  Nov.  30,  1923,  the  normal  capacity  of  each  school,  and  the  number 
of  inmates  in  the  school  on  Nov.  30,  1923. 

Daily  Average  Number  of  Number 
Inmates.                                       in  School 

Normal  Nov.  30, 

1921.          1922.           1923.  Capacltv.        1923. 

Lyman    School   for   Boys 467               442              408  450  450 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 288               278              211  284  224 

Industrial    School    for   Girls 304              292              263  268  243 

Table  3.— Commitments  to  the  three  schools  each  year  for  the  ten  years  endinq 

Nov.  30,  1923. 

Lyman  Industrial  Industrial 

Year  (ending  November  30).       School  for    School  School  Total. 

Boys.  for  Boys.  for  Girls. 

1914 246  239  125  610 

1915 289  218  90  597 

1916 257  221  134  612 

1917 384  258  155  797 

1918 419  289  169  877 

1919 332  374  180  888 

1920 347  285  118  750 

1921 341  352  133  826 

1922 277  273  121  671 

1923 295  227  116  638 

Totals 3,187      2,736      1,341      7,264 

Total  Number  in  Care  op  Board. 
On   Nov.   30,   1923,   the  total  number   of   children   who   were   wards   of   the 
trustees  was  4,097,  distributed  as  follows : — 

Table  4. — Number  of  children  in  care  of  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training 

Schools  Nov.  30,  1923. 

In  the 

Schools  On  Parole.  Total. 

Lyman    School   for   Boys . 450  1,833  2,283 

Industrial    School   for   Boys 224  881  1,105 

Industrial    Schools    for   Girls 243  466  709 

Total     917  3,180  4,097 

The  Cost. 
The  total  cost  of  the  work  under  this  Board  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30, 
1923,   exclusive  of  expenditures   for  buildings   and  other  permanent  improve- 
ments at  the  three  schools,  was  distributed  as  follows : — 

Office   of   executive   secretary   and    expenses   of   trustees,    including    printing    of 

annual    report    $8,049.24 

Expenses  of  Boys  Parole  Branch,  including  board,  clothing  and  tuition  in  schools 

of  young  boys   on   parole 80,864.04 

Expenses  of  Girls  Parole  Branch 33,988.58 

Maintenance  of  Lyman   School  for  Boys 238,956.63 

Maintenance  of  Industrial  School  for  Boys 143,131.57 

Maintenance  of  Industrial   School  for  Girls 136,617.64 

Total    $641,607.70 

Meetings  op  the  Board. 

The  Board  has  held  12  regular  monthly  meetings,  in  addition  to  the  40  meet- 
ings of  the  various  committees.  During  the  past  year,  the  parole  committees 
of  the  three  schools  considered  1,646  cases  involving  the  parole  of  boys  and 
girls. 

No  effort  is  made  to  pass  on  a  case  until  all  the  facts  which  both  the  institu- 
tions and  the  parole  departments  are  able  to  obtain  are  placed  before  the 
trustees. 

For  some  time  every  boy  who  is  returned  to  either  the  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  or  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  for  violation  of  his  parole  has  been 
brought  before  the  parole  committee  of  that  school  and  allowed  to  state  his  own 
case  and  explain  his  failure  on  parole  or  the  reasons  for  his  return.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  boy  then  feels  that  he  has  been  treated  fairly  and  sees  the 
justice  in  any  decision  the  Trustees  make  in  his  case. 

During  the  past  year  an  effort  has  been  made  to  see  all  the  girls  who  are 
returned  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  for  violation  of  their  parole  and 


discuss  their  shortcomings  with  them  before  deciding  how  long  they  should 
remain  in  the  School  before  being  paroled  again.  In  considering  the  question 
of  paroling  a  girl,  where  the  parents  have  applied  for  her,  many  factors  must 
be  given  attention.  Most  of  the  girls  would  be  much  better  fitted  to  take  their 
places  in  the  community  if  they  were  required  to  finish  the  prescribed  course  of 
training  at  the  school  before  being  paroled.  Many  times,  however,  where  there 
is  illness  in  her  home  and  her  financial  assistance  is  greatly  needed,  the  Trustees 
are  willing  to  grant  an  early  parole  to  her  home  on  trial. 

It  is  a  difficult  problem  in  all  cases  of  boys  and  girls  whose  parents  want 
them  and  need  them  at  home,  to  safeguard  the  boy  or  girl  and,  at  the  same 
time,  do  justice  to  the  parents. 

Visits  op  Trustees  to  Schools. 

There  have  been  109  separate  visits  made  to  the  three  schools  by  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  during  the  past  year.  In  addition  to  these  visits  by  the 
Trustees,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board  has  visited  the  three  schools  45 
times  during  the  year. 

The  inmates  of  all  the  training  schools  have  the  right  to  communicate  with 
the  Trustees  by  letter  at  any  time  and  they  are  privileged  to  speak  to  the 
Trustees  or  their  Secretary  on  their  visits  to  the  schools. 

Religious  Services  and  Instruction. 

Most  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  training  schools  attend  religious  services  of 
their  own  faith  much  more  faithfully  and  regularly  than  when  they  were  in 
their  own  homes.  The  trustees  recognize  the  importance  of  religious  instruction 
in  their  plans  for  the  training  and  discipline  of  delinquent  boys  and  girls. 
Many  officers  in  the  schools  assist  in  this  work  and  some  workers  come  regu- 
larly from  the  outside  to  conduct  services  and  to  administer  generally  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  their  faith.  During  the  year  $5,327.65  was  expended  on 
religious  instruction  in  the  three  training  schools. 

Health  in  the  Schools. 

The  general  health  of  both  the  inmates  and  officers  of  all  the  schools  has  been 
very  good  during  the  year  1923.  The  new  hospital  and  infirmary  building  at 
the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  was  completed  and  opened  during  the  year.  It  is 
adequately  equipped  in  every  way  and  is  large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  the  school  for  many  years  to  come.  All  of  the  schools  now  have  hospital 
facilities  sufficient  for  any  emergency.  There  is  a  competent  physician  in 
charge  of  the  medical  work  of  each  school  who  makes  regular  visits  to  the 
school  and  looks  after  the  health  of  the  inmates. 

Savings  op  Wards. 

Every  boy  and  girl  who  is  placed  in  a  family  other  than  his  own  home  is 
urged  to  save  a  portion  of  his  wages.  This  money  is  usually  forwarded  to  the 
parole  branch  by  the  employer  and  placed  in  the  Savings  Bank  to  the  credit  of 
the  boys  and  girls.  When  they  reach  the  age  of  21,  their  savings  are  turned 
over  to  them.  In  many  cases  the  girls  who  get  married  when  they  reach  21  or 
before  have  as  much  money  saved  as  have  the  young  men  whom  they  are  going 
to  marry. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Boys  Parole  Branch  reported  a  total  balance  on 
deposit  of  $30,788.58,  representing  845  accounts.  This  is  a  net  gain  of 
$6,798.18  over  the  previous  year.     The  largest  single  account  was  $1,040.92. 

The  Girls  Parole  Branch  had  a  balance  on  deposit  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  $22,222.40,  representing  550  accounts.  This  is  a  net  gain  of 
$2,149.49.    The  largest  single  account  was  $310.46. 

Berlin  Branch  op  the  Lyman  School. 

This  farm  was  purchased  in  1895  when  the  Trustees  became  convinced  that  it 
was  unwise  to  keep  the  very  young  boys  who  were  committed  for  minor  offences, 
with  the  older  boys  who  were  more  used  to  the  ways  of  the  world  and  whose 
influence  upon  these  small  boys  might  not  be  very  wholesome. 

It  consisted  of  a  fine  old-fashioned  farmhouse  with  large  barn  and  sheds  and 


90  acres  of  land,  located  about  7  miles  from  the  main  school.  Here  it  was 
thought  about  20  of  the  youngest  boys  could  be  given  all  of  the  comforts  and 
benefits  of  a  real  home  atmosphere  and  be  trained  without  the  rigid  discipline 
of  an  institution. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Trustees'  selection  of  a  Master  and  Matron — the  house- 
mother and  father — to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  such  a  family  group  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  same  couple — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  G.  Dudley — are 
still  in  charge  of  this  cottage,  having  served  the  Commonwealth  for  28  years. 

There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  these  children  to  get  the  fresh  air — to  swim 
in  the  summer — to  skate  in  winter — to  go  to  school  and  learn  about  farm  work 
by  doing  such  chores  as  they  can.  There  is  plenty  of  fruit  and  fresh  vegetables 
in  season  and  lots  of  fresh  milk  the  year  round — which  mean  so  much  to 
growing  boys. 

Separating  these  young  boys  from  their  former  environment  usually  works 
wonders  in  their  outlook  upon  life  in  a  very  short  time.  As  soon  as  they  can  be 
"cleaned  up" — morally,  physically  and  spiritually — they  are  placed  out  in  foster 
homes  to  go  to  school,  even  though  it  is  necessary  to  pay  board  for  them. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  this  cottage  at  the  present  time  because  the  house 
has  been  completely  remodelled  during  the  past  year.  A  new  steam  heating 
system  has  been  installed  and  an  entirely  new  plumbing  system  has  been  put  in. 
The  school  room  has  been  enlarged  so  that  there  is  ample  space  now  for  all  the 
boys  and  plenty  of  light. 

The  basement  has  been  made  over — shower  baths,  toilets  and  steel  lockers  for 
the  boys'  clothing  installed.  The  kitchen  has  been  equipped  with  all  modern 
conveniences  and  the  sleeping  quarters  have  been  rearranged.  A  new  sun  parlor 
has  been  added.  Nothing  has  been  left  undone  to  make  this  cottage  into  a 
modern  home,  well  equipped  for  the  work  of  training  these  young  boys.  A  new 
coat  of  paint  on  the  outside  will  be  the  finishing  touch. 

Other  improvements  in  this  school  and  in  the  other  schools  will  be  found  in 
the  Superintendent's  report  for  the  institution. 

Mental  Tests. 
During  the  year,  agents  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald,  Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-minded  at  Waltham,  visited  all  of  the  training  schools  and  gave 
mental  tests  to  all  of  the  inmates.  It  is  hoped  that  the  results  of  these  tests 
will  enable  the  schools  the  better  to  classify  their  inmates  and  to  carry  out  their 
training  in  a  more  efficient  way. 

Honorable  Discharges. 
In  1915  the  Legislature  passed  the  following  statute: — 

"The  trustees  may  grant  an  honorable  discharge  to  any  person  in  their 
custody  who,  in  their  opinion,  for  meritorious  conduct  is  worthy  and  deserv- 
ing thereof,  and  whom  they  believe  permanently  reformed.  The  court  of 
commitment  shall  be  so  notified  in  writing  and  thereupon  shall  make  an  entry 
to  the  foregoing  effect  in  its  records  concerning  this  particular  person.  If  a 
person  is  honorably  discharged  by  the  trustees  or  becomes  twenty-one,  he 
shall  be  completely  released  from  all  penalties  or  disabilities  incurred  in  con- 
sequence of  commitment." 

Under  this  statute,  the  Trustees  have  granted  honorable  discharges  to  101 
boys  and  31  girls  during  the  year  1923.  It  is  a  great  incentive  for  the  boys  and 
girls  to  do  their  best  while  on  parole. 

The  following  are  two  typical  cases  of  wards  who  have  received  honorable 
discharges  in  accordance  with  this  statute : — 

"Frank  was  born  in  1904  in  one  of  our  mill  cities,  the  son  of  poor  but 
respectable  foreign-born  people.  His  mother  was  unable  to  speak  English. 
The  home  surroundings  were  fair,  but  as  both  parents  worked  all  the  time, 
Frank  did  not  receive  much  attention,  and  twice  in  his  9th  year  was  before 
the  court  and  placed  on  probation  for  delinquency. 

"As  his  delinquency  and  truancy  continued,  he  was  then  committed,  at  nine 
years  of  age,  to  a  county  training  school,  where  he  remained  for  over  five 


years.  During  this  time  he  ran  away  frequently  and  at  last  was  committed 
to  the  Lyman  School  when  he  was  about  15  for  not  obeying  the  rules  of  the 
county  training  school. 

"After  a  stay  of  about  7  months  in  the  Lyman  School,  he  ran  away  from 
that  institution  and  joined  the  United  States  Navy,  where  he  served  9  months. 
His  father  secured  his  release  from  the  Navy  by  proving  that  he  was  under 
age  at  the  time  of  enlistment. 

"The  following  year  (the  boy  being  then  16  years  old)  he  was  before  the 
court  on  three  counts  of  robbery  and  was  committed  to  the  Industrial  School 
for  Boys  at  Shirley.  The  police  reported  that  he  had  been  hanging  around 
with  the  toughest  gang  in  the  city  and  was  considered  a  very  bad  boy. 

"After  a  stay  of  about  11  months  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  he 
was  paroled  to  his  home.  The  old  gang  that  he  had  associated  with  in  the 
past  was  waiting  for  him  when  he  was  paroled,  but  he  would  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  them.  He  immediately  got  work  in  one  of  the  local  mills  and 
continued  steadily  at  work  whenever  the  mill  was  in  operation.  He  finally 
changed  his  work  to  that  of  teamster  for  an  ice  company. 

"In  a  little  over  two  years  from  the  date  of  his  parole,  he  was  given  an 
honorable  discharge.  He  was  then  19  years  of  age  and  excellent  reports  had 
been  received  regarding  his  conduct  covering  the  preceding  two  years. 

"Notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  home  conditions  and  his  long  period  of 
delinquency,  the  boy  made  good  from  the  time  he  was  paroled  from  the 
Industrial  School  for  Boys." 

"Nellie  was  the  daughter  of  a  man  of  heavy  drinking  habits  and  a  mother 
who  was  feeble-minded.  The  mother  died  when  Nellie  was  about  16  years  of 
age.  For  several  years  previous  to  the  mother's  death,  the  family  had  been 
under  observation  on  account  of  the  neglected  condition  of  the  children  due 
to  the  father's  drinking  and  the  mother's  carelessness  and  inability  to  care 
for  them.  Previous  to  her  mother's  death  Nellie  had  been  working  about  in 
several  different  families  at  housework. 

"After  her  mother's  death,  complaint  was  made  that  Nellie  and  her  sister 
(two  years  younger)  were  living  at  home  in  a  condition  of  extreme  neglect. 
Both  girls  were  in  a  deplorable  condition  of  filthiness  and  raggedness,  with 
heads  infested  with  vermin.  It  was  found  that  Nellie  had  had  immoral 
experiences  while  at  housework  in  families  and  that  she  was  diseased.  At  the 
age  of  16%  she  was  committed  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  on  a  charge 
of  lewdness.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  she  was  not  essentially  a  bad  girl,  but 
rather  the  victim  of  extremely  unfavorable  circumstances. 

"After  remaining  in  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  Nellie  was  placed  at  housework  on  a  farm  in  a  family  where  there  were 
several  children.  This  home  was  exactly  suited  to  Nellie,  who  loved  the 
freedom  and  outdoor  life  of  the  country.  She  was  fond  of  children  and  on 
the  whole  did  very  well  indeed.  She  was  rather  slow  about  her  work,  but 
showed  a  wonderful  spirit  of  willingness  and  her  behavior  was  entirely  satis- 
factory. She  remained  in  this  home  over  a  year  and  was  then  placed  in 
another  home  where  she  could  receive  more  pay.  She  remained  here  about  a 
year.  She  did  exceedingly  well  in  this  home  also — was  absolutely  trust- 
worthy and  honest  and  much  loved  by  her  employer  and  her  children. 

"Nellie  had  a  brother  older  than  herself  who  was  a  hopeless  invalid  and  a 
charity  patient  in  a  hospital  in  their  home  county.  Nellie  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  this  brother  and  constantly,  during  the  period  she  had  been  placed 
out,  had  kept  in  touch  with  him  and  visited  him  from  time  to  time.  An 
opportunity  was  obtained  for  Nellie  to  become  a  ward  maid  in  this  hospital 
where  she  could  have  the  privilege  of  being  with  her  brother  and  caring  for 
him.  He  had  by  this  time  become  totally  blind  and  Nellie  showed  a  most 
unselfish  devotion  in  looking  out  for  him  and  making  life  as  happy  as  possible 
for  him.  Her  younger  sister,  who  had  meanwhile  been  placed  in  various 
families  in  the  community,  also  obtained  work  at  the  same  hospital,  so  that 
the  two  sisters  were  together  with  their  invalid  brother. 


"Just  before  Nellie  was  21,  she  was  given  an  honorable  discharge.  Her 
conduct  and  work  had  been  exceedingly  good  and  her  attitude  toward  her 
brother  and  sister  most  remarkable.  Shortly  after  her  honorable  discharge 
she  was  married  and  is  now  keeping  house  on  a  farm.  She  seems  very  happy 
and  very  well  married." 

LYMAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AT  WESTBOROUGH 

Charles  A.  Keeler,  Superintendent. 

The  Lyman  School  for  Boys  closes  its  fiscal  year  with  450  boys  in  the  institu- 
tion. At  the  time  of  the  last  annual  report  there  were  390  boys  in  the  school. 
The  number  of  new  commitments  during  the  year  has  been  295.  The  daily 
average  attendance  for  the  year  was  407.91,  a  decrease  of  12^2%  over  the 
previous  year. 

In  a  study  of  the  statistical  tables  the  most  encouraging  record  is  that  45 
fewer  boys  were  returned  from  places.  There  has  been  no  material  change  in 
the  average  time  the  boys  have  remained  in  the  school- — it  still  remains  about 
eleven  and  one-half  months.  The  average  age  of  commitment  is  also  about  the 
same,  namely,  12.97  years. 

Educational. 

The  work  in  the  academic  department  has  been  substantially  the  same  as  in 
the  previous  year  and  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  reflect  credit  on  our 
corps  of  efficient  teachers.  Although  they  encounter  hindrances  unknown  to 
teachers  in  public  schools,  their  classes  compare  favorably  with  those  on  the 
outside.  The  staff  of  teachers  remains  the  same  as  last  year  with  two  excep- 
tions. Mr.  Harry  Butler,  who  for  five  years  faithfully  served  as  principal, 
resigned  in  July  to  accept  a  more  lucrative  position  in  the  public  schools.  Miss 
Emma  J.  McHugh,  a  teacher  of  broad  experience,  was  promoted  to  fill  the 
position.  Miss  Mary  R.  Stewart,  who  taught  drawing  efficiently  for  two  years, 
resigned  in  July  to  enter  private  school  work. 

Manual  training  is  one  of  the  regular  features  of  the  school  work.  The  boys 
in  these  classes  are  interested  and  like  the  work  and  many  of  them  show  marked 
skill.  The  advanced  classes  in  wood  turning  and  forging  have  continued  their 
good  work  and  as  they  devote  part  time  to  repair  work  for  the  institution,  they 
receive  much  practical  experience.  One  hundred  thirty  boys  have  received  this 
training  during  the  year. 

The  music  and  gymnastic  classes  have  been  kept  up  to  their  usual  high 
standard. 

A  new  band  of  thirty  pieces  was  formed  in  September  and  the  boys  are 
making  such  progress  that  they  will  be  able  to  entertain  in  the  near  future. 

Health. 

The  health  record  of  the  boys  has  been  exceptionally  good  during  the  past 
year.  We  have  had  an  unusual  number  of  cases  of  appendicitis  and  a  large 
number  have  been  operated  upon  for  adenoids  and  tonsils.  In  September  all 
boys  in  the  school  were  given  the  Schick  test  and  those  found  susceptible  to 
diphtheria  were  given  toxin-antitoxin,  and  all  boys  who  have  come  to  the 
school  since  that  time  have  been  immunized. 

The  dental  work  has  been  carried  on  during  the  year  by  Dr.  William  Moore, 
who  spends  four  mornings  a  week  at  the  school.  He  examines  each  boy's  teeth 
and  does  such  work  as  is  necessary  for  their  preservation.  Each  boy  must  go 
before  the  physician  and  dentist  for  a  final  examination  before  being  paroled. 

Farm. 

The  farm  takes  a  most  important  place  among  the  school  activities  and  we 
aim  to  give  every  boy  some  of  this  training,  as  we  believe  the  freedom  of  farm 
life,  and  the  care  of  stock,  plants  and  trees  are  important  in  character  building. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  years  we  have  had, 
especially  in  the  production  of  fruit  and  vegetables.     Over  2,000  bushels  of 
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apples  and  1,980  bushels  of  potatoes  were  harvested,  also  an  abundant  supply  of 
other  fruits  and  vegetables.  All  fruit  and  vegetables  are  now  stored  in  the 
new  Central  Storage  Building. 

The  dairy  produced  sufficient  milk  for  the  institution  needs.  A  few  more 
cows  have  been  purchased  to  replace  old  or  unprofitable  milkers.  The  poultry 
department,  although  not  a  large  one,  produced  an  abundant  supply  of  eggs  and 
dressed  poultry.  We  have  started  the  next  year  with  a  larger  flock  of  birds  and 
also  a  flock  of  ducks.     The  piggery  has  produced  16,400  pounds  of  dressed  pork. 

Improvements. 

In  the  matter  of  improvements  a  new  fire  alarm  system,  connecting  the  school 
with  the  Westboro  Town  sj'stem,  has  been  installed  and  pipe  and  connections 
have  been  purchased  for  connecting  Davitt  Cottage  with  the  town  sewer  system, 
also  for  relaying  the  water  mains.  Materials  have  also  been  purchased  for 
remodeling  the  hospital  basement  for  an  out-patient  department.  This  work  is 
now  in  progress.  Four  new  refrigerators  were  purchased  to  replace  worn-out 
ones.     A  Ford  Sedan  and  Fordson  Tractor  were  purchased  for  institution  use. 

Industrial  Training. 

The  trades  instruction  has  been  carried  on  in  its  usual  efficient  manner.  In 
the  shoe  shop  thirty-five  boys  were  trained  to  make  shoes  from  the  cutting  to 
the  finished  shoe.  It  is  our  aim  to  fit  these  boys  to  take  a  good  position  when 
they  leave  the  school. 

The  printing  class,  besides  its  regular  school  work,  has  demonstrated  its  use- 
fulness by  doing  a  large  amount  of  practical  work  for  the  various  departments 
under  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  After  alterations  and  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  former  storehouse  building,  the  printing  department  will 
be  moved,  giving  much  needed  additional  space.  A  new  cylinder  press  has  been 
purchased  and  will  be  installed  in  the  new  room. 

The  carpenter  section  has  done  exceptionally  well.  Besides  doing  a  large 
amount  of  general  repair  work  for  the  institution,  the  class  has  made  doors  and 
windows  for  the  Berlin  improvements,  also  a  large  amount  of  shelving  in  the 
new  Central  Kitchen  and  Storehouse. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  electrical  work  to  be  done  by  the  boys  under 
the  instruction  of  a  competent  electrician,  the  entire  work  of  installing  wires  in . 
the  new  Central  Kitchen  and  Storehouse  and  subway  being  done  by  this  class. 
The  covering  of  all  steam  pipes  with  asbestos  covering  has  been  done  well  and 
is  a  credit  to  the  boys  who  did  the  work. 

The  laying  of  900  feet  of  new  cement  sidewalks,  the  transplanting  of  trees 
and  shrubbery  and  regrading  of  the  grounds  have  added  greatly  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  institution. 

REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys. 
T.  H.  Ayer,  M.D. 

The  following  report  of  the  physician  at  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  for  the 
year  1923  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Most  of  the  boys  are  in  fairly  good  health  when  they  come  to  the  school,  and 
of  those  who  are  not,  nearly  all  improve  in  health  while  here.  When  we  look 
back  over  the  year,  or  over  a  series  of  years,  we  realize  that  we  have  been  very 
fortunate  as  regards  serious  sickness.  Since  the  epidemic  of  influenza  in  nine- 
teen hundred  eighteen,  nineteen  and  twenty,  we  have  had  hardly  a  boy  danger- 
ously ill  other  than  with  some  condition  requiring  surgical  interference.  The 
cases  of  boys  who  come  to  the  hospital  for  treatment  are  mostly  minor  injuries, 
local  infections  and  ordinary  colds  and  sore  throats,  very  many  of  them  due  to 
the  thoughtlessness  of  the  boys  themselves. 

We  have  had  a  large  number  of  cases  of  appendicitis,  nearly  all  operated  on 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Several  boys  were  sent  there  for  hernia 
operations. 

There  have  been  three  mild  cases  of  diphtheria  and  three  boys,  whose  cultures 
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were  taken  when  they  came  to  the  school,  were  found  to  be  carriers. 

Last  September  we  requested  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  give  at  the  Lyman 
School  the  Schick  test  for  diphtheria.  All  the  boys  in  the  institution  at  that 
time  were  given  the  test,  and  those  who  were  found  susceptible  to  diphtheria 
were  given  the  three  closes  of  toxin-antitoxin.  Since  then  every  boy  coming  to 
the  school  has  been  tested  and  immunized  if  necessary.  This  we  propose  to 
continue  to  do,  since  there  can  no  longer  be  any  question  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
this  method  of  preventing  diphtheria. 

Following  is  a  partial  summary  of  the  work  done  at  the  hospital: — 

Number  of  visits  by  physician,  344. 

Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  out-patients,  10,871. 

Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital,  447. 

Number  of  different  patients  treated,  out-patients,  2,198. 

Number  of  different  patients  treated,  ward  patients,  462. 

Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital  daily,  6. 

Average  number  of  out-patients  in  hospital  daily,  28. 

Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  55. 

Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients,  22. 

Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  6. 

Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients,  0. 

Number  of  new  inmates  examined  by  physician,  294. 

Number  of  inmates  leaving  examined  by  physician,  529. 

Number  of  inmates  returned  examined  by  physician,  347. 

Number  of  inmates  leaving  school  examined  by  nurse,  0. 

Number  of  inmates  returned  examined  by  nurse,  6. 

Number  of  inmates  released  to  other  hospitals  or  institutions: 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  97. 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  30. 
Worcester  City  Hospital,  1. 
Worcester  Memorial  Hospital,  1. 
Belmont  Hospital,  2. 
Collis  Huntington  Hospital,  1. 

Transferred  to  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury,  1. 

Number  of  inmates  given  glasses,  28. 

Number  of  inmates  whose  eyes  were  treated,  21. 

Number  of  inmates  whose  ears  were  treated,  39. 

Number  of  inmates  whose  nose  and  throat  were  treated,  18. 
Special  Cases: — 

Diphtheria,  1.  Abscess  in  thigh,  1. 

Scarlet  fever,  1.  Septicoemia,  1. 

Rheumatic  heart,  1.  Ruptured  urethia,  1. 

Chorea,  1.  Amputation  of  finger,  1. 

Cellulitis,  7.  Fracture,  clavicle,  1. 

Appendicitis,  10.  Fracture,  leg,  1. 

Hernia,  9.  Cleft  palates,  2. 

Varicocele,  1.  Tonsils  and  adenoids  removed,  51. 

Infected  hand,  2. 

STATISTICS  CONCERNING  BOYS. 
Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

Table  5. — Number  received  at  and  leaving  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during  year 

ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 

Boys  in  Lyman   School  Nov.   30,   1922 390 

Received  : — Committed     294 

Recommitted     1 

Returned    from    places , 397 

Runaways    captured 69 

Returned   from   hospitals 106 

Returned  from  leave  of  absence 14 

Returned   from   State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury 1 

■   882 

Whole  number  in  the  school  during  the  twelve  months *1,272 
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Released  : — Paroled   to   parents   and    relatives 377 

Paroled  to  others  than  relatives 140 

Boarded    out 85 

Runaways       81 

Released   to   hospitals 107 

Turned    over   to   police 1 

Transferred   to   Industrial   School  for   Boys 10 

Granted   leave    of   absence 15 

Taken  to  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury 3 

Committed    to    other   institutions 3 

American    School    for    Deaf 1 

Monson    State    Hospital 1 

Department  for  Defective  Delinquents  at  Bridgewater.  ...    1 

822 

Remaining  in  the  Lyman  School  Nov.  30,   1923 450 

*  This  represents  894  individuals. 

Table  6. — Commitments  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  from  the  several  counties 

during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1923,  and  previously. 

Year 

Counties.  ending  Nov. 

30,  1923  Previously       Totals 

Barnstable    2  113  115 

Berkshire     9  408  417 

Bristol     30  1,317  1,347 

Dukes     —  24  24 

Essex     35  1,919  1,954 

Franklin      4  110  114 

Hampden     21  951  972 

Hampshire      3  185  188 

Middlesex      55  2,789  2,844 

Nantucket     —  25  25 

Norfolk      4  716  720 

Plymouth      13  331  344 

Suffolk     81  2.839  2,920 

Worcester     38  1,400  1,438 

Totals 295  13,127  13,422 

Table  7. — Nativity  of  Parents  of  Boys  Committed  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  During 

Past  Ten  Years. 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

12 
29 
34 
17 
24 
111 
51 
26 
45 
10 
20 

23 
20 
21 
24 
33 
149 
32 
31 
52 
11 
11 

23 
20 
19 
26 
32 
104 
50 
38 
40 
12 
19 

30 
26 
29 

42 
53 

183 
37 
48 
48 
14 
10 

27 

48 
41 
24 
49 
242 
33 
52 
58 
12 
8 

18 
33 
27 
24 
37 
196 
27 
47 
59 
11 
8 

17 
32 

28 
17 
40 
190 
51 
40 
55 
11 
15 

23 
26 
29 
26 
44 
178 
44 
42 
52 
13 
13 

16 
22 
19 
17 
38 
171 
18 
29 
62 
14 
6 

24 
15 
17 

Both  parents  born  in  United  States... 

17 

44 

165 

Nativity  of  both  parents  unknown .... 
Per  cent  of  American  parentage 

38 
29 
56 
14 
13 

Table  8. — Nativity  of  Boys   Committed  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  During  Past, 

Ten  Years. 


1914 

1915 

282 

7 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Born  in  United  States 

234 

10 

2 

249 

7 
1 

333 

49 

3 

363 

53 

3 

292 

36 

4 

317 

27 

3 

311 

24 

6 

244 

31 

2 

284 
11 

— 

Table  9. — Ages  of  boys  when  committed  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 

year  ending  Nov.  30,  1923,  and  previously. 

Committed  Committed 

during  year  from  Committed 

Age  (Years)                              ending  Nov.  1885  to  previous 

30,  1923  1922  to  1885  Totals 

Six   —  —  5  5 

Seven  —  4  25  29 

Eight  4  38  115  157 

Nine  8  139  231  378 

Ten  19  345  440  804 

Eleven  35  630  615  1,280 

Twelve  63  1,183  748  1,994 


1,938 

897 

2,911 

2,819 

778 

3,680 

216 

913 

1,136 

25 

523 

548 

4 

179 

183 

2 

17 

19 

12 

32 

44 

13 

Thirteen     76 

Fourteen     83 

Fifteen      7 

Sixteen      — 

Seventeen     — 

Eighteen    and    over — 

Unknown      — 

295  7,355  5,518  13,168 

Table  10. — Domestic  condition  of  boys  committed  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 
Had  parents,  211. 
Had  no  parents,  18. 
Had  father  only,  18. 
Had  mother  only,  20. 
Had  stepfather,  21. 
Had  stepmother,  17. 
Had  intemperate  father,  96. 
Had  intemperate  mother,  2. 
Had  both  parents  intemperate,  1. 
Had  parents  separated,  10. 
Had  attended  church,  293. 
Had  never  attended  church,  2. 
Had  not  attended  school  within  one  year,  8. 
Had  not  attended  school  within  two  years,  3. 
Had  been  arrested  before,  179. 
Had  been  inmates  of  other  institutions,  52. 
Had  used  tobacco,  157. 

Were  employed  in  a  mill  or  otherwise  when  arrested,  41. 
Were  attending  school,  172. 
Were  idle,  79. 

Parents  owning  residence,  51. 
Members  of  family  had  been  arrested,  114. 

Table  11. — Length  of  stay  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys  of  all  boys  paroled  for 
first  time  during  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 

Boys                      Length  of  Stay  Boys  Length  of  Stay 

Years  Months  Years  Months 

5 —  3                       17 1  1 

2 —  4                       14 1  2 

2 —  5                       11 1  3 

9 —  6                         7 1  4 

13 —  7                         4 1  5 

12 —  8                         3 1  6 

(33 —  9                         2 1  7 

41 —  10                         2 1  8 

22 —  11                         1 1  9 

21 1  —                         1 1  10 

1 2  1                         1 3  5 

Total    number   paroled    for    first  time    during    year,    224 ;    average    length    of   stay    in    the 

school,    11.59   months. 

Table  12. — Offences  for  which  boys  were  committed  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 

Breaking  and  entering,  101. 
Delinquent  child,  36. 
Larceny,  111. 
Stubbornness,  22. 
Running  away,  13. 
Ringing  fire  alarm,  3. 
Placing  obstruction  on  railroad,  1. 
Malicious  mischief,  7. 
Setting  fires,  1. 
Total,  295. 
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Table  13. — Comparative  table,  shmoing  average  number  of  inmates,  new  com- 
mitments and  releases,  for  past  ten  years,  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 


Year 


1913-14. 
1914-15. 
1915-16. 
1916-17. 
1917-18. 
1918-19. 
1919-20. 
1920-21. 
1921-22. 
1922-23. 


Released 

Average 

New 

Otherwise 

number  of 

Commit- 

than by 

Inmates 

ments 

Paroled 

Paroling 

446.31 

246 

442 

162 

442.00 

289 

545 

128 

448.50 

257 

497 

183 

467.68 

384 

574 

264 

500.07 

419 

715 

247 

463.79 

332 

866 

.      303 

438.79 

347 

627 

179 

467.35 

341 

752 

276 

442.34 

277 

761 

225 

407.91 

295 

602 

220 

Average   for   ten   years 452.47  318.7  638.1  218.7 

Table  14. — Some  comparative  statistics,  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

A.     Average  age  of  boys  released  on  parole  for  past  ten  years. 

Years  Years 

1914 15.23  1919 13.82 

1915 15.83  1920 13.98 

1916 15.61  1921 14.04 

1917 14.33  1922 14.18 

1918 14.06  1923 13.95 

B.    Average  time  spent  in  the  institution  for  past  ten  years. 

Months  Months 

1914 17.24  1919 10.75 

1915 16.12  1920 11.74 

1916 15.47  1921 11.11 

1917 14.43  1922 11.53 

1918 12.14  1923 11.59 

C.     Average  age  at  commitment  for  past  ten  years. 

Years  Years 

1914 13.27  1919 13.01 

1915 13.18  1920 13.19 

1916 13.02  1921 13.20 

1917 12.98  1922 13.04 

1918 12.91  1923 12.97 

D.    Number  of  boys  returned  to  school  for  any  cause  for  past  ten  years. 

1914 377  1919 461 

1915 405  1920 333 

1916 386  1921 458 

1917 279  1922 443 

1918 361  1923 398 

E.     Weekly  per  capita  cost  of  the  institution  for  past  ten  years. 

Year  Gross  Net                                            Year  Gross  Net 

1914 $5.26  $5.23  1919 $8.00  $8,06 

1915 5.37  5.31  1920 9.85  9.83 

1916 5.44  5.42  1921 9.56  9.55 

1917 5.90  5.89  1922 9.61  9.60 

1918 7.00  6.98  1923 11.26  11.21 

Table  15. — Literacy  of  boys  admitted  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during  year 

ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 

In  1st  grade,  1.  In  8th  grade,  38. 

In  2d  grade,  8.  In  9th  grade,  1. 

In  3d  grade,  29.  In  high  school,  7. 

In  4th  grade,  44.  Special  class,  11. 

In  5th  grade,  53.  Vocational  class,  1. 

In  6th  grade,  57.  Continuation  school,  2. 
In  7th  grade,  43.  Total,  295. 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 
Lyman  School  for  Boys. 


The  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1923: — 

Cash  Account. 
Balance    December    1,    1922 $4,706.06 
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Receipts. 

Personal  Services : — 

Reimbursement   from    Board    of    Retirement 24  57 

Sales  : — 682.24 

Miscellaneous  : — 

Interest  on  bank  balances $181.86 

Sundries     200.00  381.86 

Total    Income $1,088.67 

Receipts  from   Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 

Maintenance   Appropriations  : — 

Balance  of  1922 $8,954.73 

Advance  money   (Amount  on  hand  Nov.  30) 15,000.00 

Approved    schedules    of    1923 205,867.87        229,822.60 

Special  Appropriations  : — 

Balance  of  1922 $1,265.10 

Approved   schedules  of  1923 42,215.24  43,480.34 

Lyman  Trust  Fund  Income  : — 

Approved    schedules    of    1923 $663.31  663.31 

Total      $279,760.98 

Payments. 


To  Treasury  of  Commonwealth  : — 

Institution    income    $1,088.67 


$1,088.67 


Maintenance  Appropriations  : 

Balance   of   schedules   of   previous   year $13,682.48 

Approved    schedules   of   1923 205,867.87 

November    advances 14,027.32 

$233,577.67 

Special  Appropriations  : 

Balance  of  schedules  of  previous  year $1,265.10 

Approved  schedules  of  1923 $42,215.24 

Less  advances,   last  year's  report 21.69       42,193.55 

$43,458.65 

Lyman   Trust  Fund   Income 663.31 

Balance,   November   30,    1923 972.68 

Total    $279,760.98 

Maintenance. 

Appropriation,    current    year $241,325.00 

Expenses   (as  analyzed  below) 238,956.63 

Balance  reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth $2,368.37 

Analysis  of  Expenses. 

Personal  Services    $94,591.84 

Religious   Instruction    2,381.47 

Travel,  Transportation  and  Office   Expenses 3,850.35 

Food    31,913.22 

Clothing   and   Materials 13,210.26 

Furnishings   and   Household    Supplies 9,165.92 

Medical  and  General  Care 7,050.85 

Heat,  Light  and  Power 38,174.44 

Farm     15,900.68 

Garage,    Stable   and  Grounds 1,813.15 

Repairs,    Ordinary    8,147.42 

Repairs  and  Renewals 12,757.03 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance $238,956.63 

Special  Appropriations. 

Balance  December  1,  1922   $41,171.75 

Appropriations  for  current  year 4,000.00 

Total      $45,171.75 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  below)    $42,215.24 


Balance  November  30,  1923,  carried  to  next  year $2,956.51 
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Expended  Total  Balance 

Act  or          Whole          During  Expended  at  End 

Object.                   Resolve.       Amount.     Fiscal  Year,  to  Date.  of  Year. 

Central  Kitchen  and      Acts  1922     $75,000.00     $12,215.24  $76,043.49  $2,956.51 
Storehouse                      Acts  1923        4,000.00 


$79,000.00     $42,215.24    $76,043.49     $2,956.51 
Balance  carried   to   next   year 2,956.51 

Resources  and  Liabilities. 
Resources. 

Cash  on   hand $972.68 

November  cash  vouchers   (paid  from  advance  money), 

Account  of  Maintenance $14,027.32 

14,027.32 

$15,000.00 

Due  from   Treasury  of  Commonwealth   from   available   appropriation   account 

November,    1923,    schedule 18,088.76 

$33,088.76 


Liabilities. 

Outstanding  Schedules  of  Current  Years — 

Schedule   of  November   bills 


Per  Capita. 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  407.91. 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,   $238,956.63. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $11.2655. 
Receipts  from  sales,  $682.24. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.0322. 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $406.43. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.0097. 
Net  weekly  per  capita,  $11.2142. 

VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys. 
Nov.  30,  1923. 

Real  Estate. 
Land. 

40  acres,   39   rods   grounds    (about   buildings) $8,743.74 

135   acres,    18   rods   mowing 16,711.46 

81   acres,  37    rods    tillage 9,643.56 

24  acres,  106  rods  orchard     2,332.62 

32  acres,   133  rods  woodland      984.93 

124  acres,  48  rods  pasture 3,107.50 

14  acres,  140  rods  waste  and  miscellaneous 549.36 

Buildings. 

Willow    Park    Cottage $5,000.00 

Maple    Cottage    3,700.00 

Elms    Cottage    22,000.00 

Chauncey   and   Lyman   cottages 38,000.00 

Gables   Cottage    9,000.00 

Hillside   Cottage    15,000.00 

Worcester   and    Wachusett    cottages 47,000.00 

Oak    Cottage    16,000.00 

Bowlder    Cottage     17,000.00 

Wayside    Cottage    5,900.00 

Davitt    Cottage    5,500.00 

Administration    building    11,100.00 

The   Inn    1,000.00 

Storehouse      12,300.00 

School  building    43,400.00 

Power   station    44,043.00 

Greenhouse     2,000.00 

Scale  building    500.00 

Hospital      12,000.00 

Piggery     1,000.00 

Cow    barn     14,500.00 

Creamery   building    1,436.00 

Henhouses     1,200.00 

Horse  barn  and  fire  station 7,980.00 

Superintendent's     house     3,500.00 

Superintendent's    barn     600.00 

Superintendent's  summer  house   50.00 

Ice   house    1K550.00 

Subways      6,765.00 


$33,088.76 
$33,088.76 


$42,073.17 
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Heating    system     10,049.00 

Hot-water  system    3,465.00 

Sewerage    system     10,650.00 

Equipment   for  heat,   light   and   power 24,402.00 

Water   system    2,800.00 

Laundry    equipment    2,285.00 

Railroad   siding    456.25 

Underground   cable,    wire,    fixtures,    etc 4,800.00 

407  931.25 

Berlin    (house)     $3,200.00 

Berlin    barn    and   sheds 1,500.00 

Riverview     4,000.00 

— 8,700.00 

Total    real    estate $458,704.42 

Personal  Property. 

Personal    property     178,151.95 

Total  valuation  of  property $636,856.37 


STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

Number  in  the  Institution. 

Males  Females       Totals 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 390  390 

Number  received  during  the  year 882  —               882 

Number  passing  out  of  the  institution   during  the  year 822  822 

Number  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 450  450 

Daily    average     (i.    e.,    number    of    inmates    actually    present) 

during  the  year 407.91  —               407.91 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year 58  87  44.61          103.48 

Number  in  Care  of  Parole  Branch. 

Number  on  visiting  list  of  Parole  Branch  Nov.  30,  1922 1.860 

Released  on  parole  during  year   1923 602 

Total     2,462 

Became  of  age,  died,  honorably  discharged,   etc 629 

Number  on  visiting  list  Nov.  30,   1923 1,833 

Net    loss    27 


Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 

Current  expenses  : — 

1.  Salaries   and    wages $94,591.84 

2.  Subsistence     31,913.22 

3.  Clothing    13,210.26 

4.  Ordinary    repairs    8,147.42 

5.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses 91,093.89 

Total  for  institution $238,956.63 

Expenditures  for  Parole  Branch.1 

Salaries $29,133.74 

Office  and  other  expenses 18,345.66 

Boarded    boys   under    fourteen 25,413.90 

Instruction  in  public  schools  of  boys  boarded  out 7,970.74 

Total      $80,864.04 

Notes  on  current  expenses : — 

1.  Salaries  and  wages  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  and  directors,  if  any. 

2.  Clothing  includes  shoes,  and  also  materials  for  clothing  and  shoes  if  they  are  manu- 

factured in  the  institution. 

3.  Ordinary  repairs  include  all  of  those  which  simply  maintain  the  buildings  in  condi- 

dition,    without    adding    to    them.      Any    repairs    which    arc    of    the    nature    of 
additions  should  be  classed  with  permanent  improvements. 

4.  Office,    domestic    and    outdoor    expenses    include    everything    not    otherwise    provided 

for,    e.g.,    furniture,    bedding,    laundry    supplies,    medicines,    engineer's    supplies, 
postage,  freight,   etc. 
Executive  head  of  the  institution  :    Charles  A.  Keeler. 
Executive  head  of  Parole  Branch  :    John   J.    Smith. 

1The  Parole  Branch  handles  the  parole  work  of  two  institutions — the  Lyman  School 
for  Boys  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  separate  the 
expenses  for  the  two  divisions  of  the  work  ;  the  above  figures  are,  therefore,  those  for  the 
Parole  Branch  of  both  institutions,  except  that  "boarded  bovs  under  fourteen"  and 
•'instruction  in  public  schools  of  boys  boarded  out"  apply  only  to'  the  Lyman   School. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AT  SHIRLEY 

George  P.   Campbell,  Superintendent. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  busy  one  for  the  school.  The  small  average  number 
of  boys,  two  hundred  and  ten,  made  it  difficult  to  accomplish  the  large  amount 
of  construction  and  repair  work  laid  out.  The  old  Shaker  horse  barn  has  been 
torn  down  and  a  new  barn,  one  hundred  by  forty  feet,  built  for  horses  and  for 
hay  storage.  It  is  of  cement  construction  on  the  ground  floor  with  a  large 
wooden  hay  loft  above.  New  roads  have  been  built  allowing  teams  to  drive 
in  on  three  levels.  Our  new  infirmary  and  hospital  building  is  completed  and 
occupied.  This  fills  a  long-felt  want  in  caring  for  the  sick.  The  isolation  ward 
will  almost  entirely  obviate  the  danger  of  widespread  contagion  in  the  school. 
A  new  creamery  is  built  and  nearly  ready  for  use.  This  is  located  near  and 
north  of  the  new  cow  barn  and  provides  for  the  efficient  and  sanitary  handling 
of  milk  and  butter.  Cottage  number  Four  has  been  moved  to  its  new  location 
as  called  for  in  the  general  plan  adopted  for  the  development  of  the  institution. 
The  building  itself  looks  much  better  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
grounds  is  greatly  improved.  Additional  walks  and  roads  have  been  built,  and 
water  and  sewer  connections  installed  as  called  for  by  the  new  construction 
outlined. 

Four  more  acres  of  land  have  been  cleared  and  prepared  for  cultivation. 
About  one  hundred  feet  of  lumber  was  sawed.  The  farm,  as  usual,  occupies  a 
most  important  place  in  the  economy  of  the  school  program.  Following  is  a 
list  of  the  more  important  items  produced  during  the  past  year : — 

Poultrv  2,208  pounds 

Pork  14,467       " 

Eggs  4,193  dozens 

Milk  147,112  quarts 

Vegetables  7,026  bushels 

Fruit  1,131       " 

I  would  again  call  your  attention  to  the  great  need  of  individualization  in 
the  training  of  our  boys.  A  large  measure  of  our  success  is  due  to  the  empha- 
sis laid  on  this  side  of  the  organization  of  the  school,  and  there  is  still  much 
more  that  can  be  done.  The  work  done  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases 
in  giving  mental  tests  has  helped  greatly  in  arriving  at  a  just  estimate  of  the 
industrial  boy,  thus  making  it  possible  to  do  more  for  him.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  may  be  continued. 

Education. 
Most  of  our  boys  are  motor  minded — -that  is,  they  learn  best  by  doing,  and 
have  a  somewhat  limited  power  to  do  ihe  highly  abstract  work  demanded  by 
the  academic  courses.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  what  power  they  have 
for  acquiring  book  knowledge  should  be  abandoned.  The  results  gained  in  our 
academic  work  have  proved  beyond  doubt  the  value  to  even  the  simplest  minds, 
of  effort  in  the  school  room,  and  warrants  a  further  development  of  this  side 
of  the  training  offered  to  the  boys  committed  to  our  care. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that,  for  boys  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  coming  as 
they  do,  for  the  most  part,  from  homes  where  they  must  early  become  bread 
winners,  social  success  is  based  on  industrial  efficiency.  They  must,  therefore, 
be  taught  to  do  things  so  well  that  they  may  be  of  real  value  in  the  world's 
work.  It  is  primarily  a  pedagogic  problem  as  to  what  relation  shall  hold  be- 
tween teaching  and  production,  but  inasmuch  as  character  training  involves 
good  teaching,  this  problem  has  always  been  a  serious  one  with  us.  A  careful 
study  and  comparison  with  the  work  of  some  of  our  city  trade  schools  has  con- 
vinced us  that  the  all  too  common  assumption  that  good  teaching  methods  hinder 
production  is  in  no  sense  true.  Good  teaching  and  efficient  production  is  not 
only  entirely  possible,  but  results  in  more  rapid  progress  and  greater  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  boy.  Boys  want  to  produce  as  men  do  and  they  profit 
immensely  by  the  doing.     It  is  very  difficult  to  get  teachers  to  see  the  need  of 
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careful,  well-planned  instruction  in  the  simpler  tasks  of  the  school  life,  yet 
housework,  farming,  and  so  forth,  offer  the  finest  opportunities  for  the  good 
teacher.  With  the  above  in  mind  we  have  always  planned  to  have  plenty  of 
real  productive  work  for  our  lads.  Raising  our  own  farm  produce,  cutting 
lumber,  building  all  our  furniture  and  many  of  our  buildings,  have  given  the 
boy  his  chance  to  learn  to  produce  efficiently.  Some  of  our  boys  have  no  homes 
and  must  be  placed  on  farms,  but  it  is  a  poor  home  indeed  that  is  not  better 
than  a  place  among  strangers,  hence  our  boys  must  if  they  can,  and  they  can, 
be  taught  to  be  industrially  efficient  through  truly  productive  work. 

REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
Thomas  E.  Lilly,  M.D. 

The  report  of  the  physician  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Shirley  for 
the  year  1923  is  hereby  respectfully  submitted. 

During  the  year  there  was  less  illness  than  usual.  With  the  exception  of  a 
case  of  mumps,  we  have  had  no  cases  of  contagious  disease.  In  spite  of  the 
small  amount  of  sickness  there  is  always  a  great  deal  of  routine  work  done,  as 
every  inmate  is  examined  when  he  enters  and  when  he  is  paroled,  and  again  if 
he  is  at  any  time  returned  to  the  school.  The  immunization  against  diphtheria 
is  also  a  routine  measure  with  every  boy  and  requires  considerable  attention. 

The  most  serious  cases  treated  were  two  cases  of  acute  appendicitis  and  one 
case  of  perforated  duodenal  ulcer,  all  of  which  were  transferred  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  for  operation;  two  cases  of  pneumonia,  which  were 
taken  care  of  at  the  school;  five  serious  cases  of  septic  infection,  which  were 
also  transferred  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital;  one  case  of  fractured 
tibia;  two  cases  of  fractured  clavicle,  and  one  ease  of  dislocation  of  the  wrist. 
We  have  had  a  large  number  of  cases  of  tonsillitis  and  pharyngitis,  all  of 
which  were  non-specific  in  origin;  a  considerable  number  of  minor  infections  of 
feet  and  hands  from  traumatic  abrasions,  and  quite  a  number  of  incised  wounds 
requiring  suturing. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  record  the  fact  that  the  new  infirmary  is  now  occu- 
pied. The  new  building  is  well  adapted  to  our  needs  and  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
great  service  to  us  in  conserving  the  health  of  the  boys.  A  small  X-ray  appa- 
ratus would  be  of  great  benefit  to  us,  both  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  such 
injuries  as  fractures  and  dislocations. 

The  boys,  as  in  past  years,  invariably  improve  physically  while  at  the  school, 
their  increase  in  weight  and  height  when  paroled  being  much  greater  than  the 
increase  in  boys  of  the  same  age  who  are  at  home.  The  eyes  and  ears  of  all  the 
inmates  are  examined  when  entering  and  leaving  the  school,  and  those  needing 
glasses  are  given  special  attention  and  are  supplied  with  proper  lenses. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  medical  and  dental  work  done  at  the 
school  during  the  year: — 

Number  of  physicians'  visits  to  the  school,  336. 

Number  of  cases   treated    at   hospital   out-patient    department,    8,987. 

Number  of  cases   admitted   to   hospital,   180. 

Total  number  of  different  patients   treated   at   out-patient   department,   881. 

Total  number  of  patients   admitted   to   hospital,   180. 

Total  number  of- different   patients   admitted   to   hospital,   152. 

Largest  number  of  cases  treated  at  out-patient  department  in  one  day,  103. 

Smallest  number  of  cases  treated  at  out-patient  department  in  one  day,  5. 

Largest  number  of  patients  in  hospital  in  one  day,  8. 

Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital,  3. 

Number  of  new  inmates   examined  by  physician,   227. 

Number  of  inmates  examined  by  physician  on  leaving  school,  237. 

Number  of  inmates  examined  by  physician  on  return  to  school,  163. 

Number  transferred  to  any  other  hospital  or  institution : 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  8. 
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State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury,  4. 
Operations  performed : 

Tonsils  and  adenoids,  4. 

Peritonsillar  abscess,  3. 

Incisions  for  septic  condition,  20. 

Etherization,  9. 

Suturing  of  incised  wounds,  15. 

Glasses  prescribed,  7. 

Immunization  by  toxin-antitoxin,  227. 

Fracture  of  clavicle,  2. 

Dislocation  of  wrist,  1. 
Special  cases  treated: 

Tonsillitis,  92. 

Pharyngitis,  10. 

Laryngitis,  4. 

Tubercular  knee,  1. 

Septic  infections,  19. 

Arthritis,  4. 

Pneumonia,  2. 

Phlebitis,  1. 

Gonorrhea,  2. 

Wassermann  test,  2. 

Syphilis,  1. 

Report  of  Dental   Work  Performed. 
Number  of  amalgam  fillings,  241. 
Number  of  cement  fillings,  74. 
Number  of  cleanings,  355. 
Number  of  extractions,  375. 
Number  of  treatments,  92. 
Synthetic  porcelain  fillings,  6. 
Porcelain  crowns,  2. 

STATISTICS  CONCERNING  BOYS. 
Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

Table  16. — Number  Received  at  and  Leaving  Industrial  School  for  Boys  for 

Year  Ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 

Boys  in  school,  Nov.  30,  1922 230 

Committed   during  the   year 216 

Received  from  Lyman  School  for  Boys  by  transfer 10 

Transferred    from    Massachusetts    Reformatory 1 

Returned    from   parole 107 

Returned   from  leave   of  absence 5 

Returned    from    hospital 6 

Returned   from    State   Infirmary   at    Tewksbury .  2 

577 

Paroled      237 

Returned  paroles  re-paroled 79 

Granted  leave  of  absence 5 

Transferred   to   Massachusetts   Reformatory 3 

Taken   to  Massachusetts   General   Hospital 8 

Taken    to    State    infirmary   at    Tewksbury 4 

Returned   to   court,    over  age •. 1 

Absent     without     leave 16 

353 

Remaining  in   Industrial   School  for  Boys   Nov.   30,   1923 224 

Table  17. — Nativity  of  Parents  of  Boys  Admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
During  the  Year  Ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 
Both  parents  born  in  the  United  States,  43. 
Both  parents  foreign  born,  120. 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  native,  15. 
Father  native  born  and  mother  foreign,  12. 
Mother  foreign  born  and  father  unknown,  5. 
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Father  foreign  born  and  mother  unknown,  4. 
Father  native  born  and  mother  unknown,  8. 
Mother  native  born  and  father  unknown,  S. 
Nativity  of  parents  unknown,  12. 
Total,  227. 

Table  18. — Nativity  of  Boys  Admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  During 
Tear  Ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 
Born  in  the  United  States,  194. 
Born  in  foreign  countries,  33. 

Canada  and  provinces.  9.  Greece,  1. 

Italy,  5.  Syria,  1. 

England,  3.  Scotland,  1. 

Russia,  3.  Portugal,  1. 

Poland,  2.  Austria,  1. 

Ireland,  2.  Lithuania,  1. 

Sweden,  2.  Armenia,  1. 

Total,  227. 
Table  19. — Causes  of  Commitment  of  Boys  Admitted  to  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  During  Year  Ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 
Larceny,  76. 

Stubborn,  disobedient  and  delinquent,  35. 
Breaking,  entering  and  larceny,  27. 
Breaking  and  entering,  27. 
Unlawful  appropriation  of  automobiles,  17. 
Transfers,  11. 
Vagrancy,  4. 
Assault,  4. 

Assault  and  battery,  4. 
Drunkenness,  4. 

Malicious  injury  to  real  estate,  3. 
Robbery,  3. 
Stealing  a  ride,  3. 
Selling  intoxicating  liquor,  2. 
Attempted  larceny,  1. 
Setting  fires,  1. 
Burning  a  building,  1. 
Operating  automobile  without  license,  1. 
Runaways,  2. 
Fornication,  1. 

Total,  227. 

Table  20. — Domestic  Condition  and  Habits  at  Time  of  Commitment  of  Boys 
Admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  During  the  Year  Ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 

Had  parents  living,  own  or  step-parents,  145. 

Had  father  only,  26. 

Had  mother  only,  31. 

Parents  unknown,  2. 

Both  parents  dead,  16. 

Had  step-father,  7. 

Had  step -mother,  7. 

Had  intemperate  father,  i.e.,  father  who  drank  liquor,  60. 

Parents  separated,  28. 

Had  members  of  family  who  had  been  arrested  or  imprisoned,  58. 

Had  parents  owning  residence,  48. 

Had  not  attended  school  within  one  year,  93. 

Had  not  attended  school  within  two  years,  58. 

Had  not  attended  school  within  three  years,  29. 

Were  attending  school,  24. 

Had  been  in  court  before,  185. 
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Had  drunk  intoxicating  liquor,  24. 

Had  used  tobacco,  170. 

Had  been  inmates  of  another  institution,  47. 

Table  21. — Ages  of  Boys  When  Admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  During 

Tear  Ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 

15-16  101 

16-17  82 

17-18  44 


Total  227 

Table  22. — Literacy  of  Boys  Admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  During  Tear 

Ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 

In  3rd  grade  or  below  6 

In  4th  grade  9 

In  5th  grade  14 

In  6th  grade  37 

In  7th  grade  50 

In  8th  grade  78 

In  high  school  33 

Total  227 

Table  23. — Length  of  Stay  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys  of  All  Boys  Paroled 

for  First  Time  During  Tear  Ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 

Boys  Paroled.  Length  of  Stay. 

1  4  months 

4 5 

8  6 

6  7 

12  8 

26  9 

48  10 

58  11 

41  1      year 

19  1         "1   month 

9  1         "2 

3  1         "3 

1  1         "4 

1  1         "5 

Total  number  of  boys  paroled  for  the  first   time  (luring  the  year,   237  ;   average  length 
of  stay  in  the  school,  10%  months. 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 
Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
The  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1923 : — 

Cash  Account. 
Balance  December  1,  1922 $11.41 

Receipts. 
Income. 
Personal  services  : 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement $40.00 

Sales    894.65 

Miscellaneous      86.36 

Total    income     1,021.01 

Other  receipts  : 

Refunds    of    previous    year 7.41 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 
Maintenance  appropriations  : 

Balance    of    1922 $14,209.35 

Advance  money    (amount  on   hand   Nov.   30) 8,000.00 

Approved    schedules   of    1923 122,380.23 

■       144,589.58 

Special  appropriations  : 

Balance    of    1922 $4,897.67 

Approved    schedules    of    1923 18,534.64 

23,432.31 

Total      $169,061.72 
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Payments. 

To  treasury  of  Commonwealth  : 

Institution   income    

Refunds,  account  maintenance,  $22.49  ;  account  Special,  $29.60 
Refunds  of  previous  year    ' 

Maintenance  appropriations  : 

Balance  of  schedules  of  previous  year $14,345.7( 

Approved  schedules  of  1923    $121,197.52 

Less    returned    22.49 


327.79 

52.09 

7.41 


November    advances 


Special  appropriations  : 

Balance   of   schedules   of   previous   year 

Approved    schedules    of    1923 . .  .  .    $18,534.64 

Less    returned     29.60      $18,505.04 


Less    advances,    last    year's    report 

November    advances    

Balance,  November  30,  1923,  in  bank,  in  office. 
Total      


$125.00 


121,175.03 

7,043.26 


$4,897.67 

18,380.04 
749.43 


Maintenance. 

Balance  from   previous  year,   brought  forward 

Appropriation,    current    year 

Total      

Expenses    (as    analyzed    below) 


Balance   reverting   to    Treasury    of   Commonwealth. 


687.29 


142,564.05 


24,027.14 
1,783.24 

$169,061.72 


$412.68 
153,100.00 


$153,512.68 
143,131.57 


$10,381.11 


Analysis  of  Expenses. 
Personal    services    $59,414.66 


Religious    instruction 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses. 

Food      

Clothing  and   Materials 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 

Medical   and   General   Care 

Heat,    light    and   power 

Farm      

Garage,   stable  and  grounds 

Repairs,   ordinary 

Repairs    and    renewals 


1,633.33 

2,212.36 

16,992.06 

8,861.89 

6,447.66 

3,184.18 

18,206.69 

11,998.53 

2,359.02 

5,779.62 

6,041.57 


Total   expenses   for   maintenance 

Special  Appropriations 

Balance,   December    1,    1922 

Appropriations  for  current  year 


Total 

Expended   during  the   year    (see   statement   below) 


$143,131.57 


$19,146.87 
13,500.00 

$32,646.87 
26,682.55 


Balance  November  30,  1923,  carried  to  next  year. 


Object. 
Infirmary   and   hospital   building. 

Hay   and   horse   barn 

Moving  cottage   No.   4 


Whole 
Amount 
$45,000.00 
7,000.00 
6,500.00 


Expended 

During 

Fiscal  Year 

$19,010.91 

5,082.83 

2,588.81 


Total 

Expended 

to  Date. 

$44,997.59 

5,082.83 

4,053.81 


$5,964.32 

Balance 
At  End 
of  Year. 
$135.96 
1,917.17 
3,911.19 


Balance   carried   to   next   year. 


$58,000.00  $26,682.55  $54,134.23 


$5,964.32 
$5,964.32 


Resources  and  Liabilities. 

Resources. 

Cash   on   hand 

November  cash  vouchers  (paid   from   advance   money)  : 

Account    Maintenance     $7,071.03 

Account    Special    Appropriations 749.43 


$1,783.24 


7,820.46 


Due  from   Treasury  of  Commonwealth   from   available   appropriation   account 
November,  1923,  schedule  : 

Maintenance      $12,773.83 

Special     *        8,177.51 


$9,603.70 


20,951.34 


$30,555.04 
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Liabilities. 
Outstanding  schedules  of  current  year: 

Schedule   of   November   bills $21,984.31 

Specials     8[l77.51 

$30,555.04 
Per  Capita. 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  210.81. 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $143,175.70. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $13.0609 
Receipt  from  sales,  $894.65. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.0816 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $126.36. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.1105. 
Net  weekly  per  capita,  $12.9637. 

VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
Nov.  30,  1923. 

Real  Estate. 
Land. 

45  acres  lawns  and  buildings,  at   $75 $3,375.00 

104  acres  tillage,    at    $30 3,120.00 

100  acres  mowing,    at   $54 5,400.00 

30  acres  orchard  and  small  fruits,   at  $40 1,200.00 

297  acres  pasture,    at    $20 5,940.00 

180  acres  woodland,    at    $20 3,600.00 

134  acres  wasteland,   at    $10 1,340.00 

Sidewalks     3,400.00 

$27,375.00 

Cottage  No.    1    (inmates) $12,000.00 

Cottage   No.    2    (inmates) 6,000.00 

Cottage  No.    3    (inmates) 5,000.00 

Cottage   No.    4    (inmates) 13,700.00 

Cottage   No.    5    (inmates) 13,700.00 

Cottage   No.    6    (inmates) 6,500.00 

Cottage   No.    7    (inmates) 15,274.00 

Cottage  No.    8    (inmates) 18,200.00 

Cottage  No.   9    (inmates) 33,000.00 

Old    administration    building 10,000.00 

Central   building    97,700.00 

Infirmary    (old)     1,500.00 

Infirmary   and   hospital   building 42,000.00 

Old   chapel   building 2,000.00 

Kitchen   and   laundry   building    (old) 2,000.00 

Kitchen   and  laundry   building    (new) 62,000.00 

Industrial    building     21,500.00 

Warehouse    18,000.00 

Old    evaporation    building 500.00 

Shaker   cottage    4,000.00 

Old  shop  building  and  sheds 1,000.00 

Cow    barn    and    shed 13,743.00 

New  creamery    2,500.00 

Horse   barn    (new) 7,000.00 

Farmer's    house    (employees) 1,000.00 

House  with  brick  basement    (three  tenement) 1,700.00 

Stone    house 1,000.00 

Wagon    house     1,500.00 

Workman's  house,   south   meadow 1,200.00 

Piggery     1,200.00 

Dairy    house    1,200.00 

Small    tool    house 100.00 

Corn    house    100.00 

North    woodshed     300.00 

North    tool    shed 700.00 

Three    silos     550.00 

Two    henhouses     800.00 

Brooder  house    1,000.00 

Ice    house     500.00 

Ice,  house  and  refrigerator 1,489.00 

Work   shed    1,250.00 

Transformer  house    (heat,   light  and   power) 200.00 

Water    system     (cost) 25,960.00 

Sewerage    system     (cost) 7,775.00 

Telephone    system     (cost) 3,785.00 

Electrical    distributing    system 2,600.00 

■       492,101.00 

Total    real    estate $519,476.00 

Personal  Property. 
Personal    property     117,553.99 

Total    valuation    of   property $637,029.99 
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STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 
Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

Number  in  the  Institution. 

Males.  Females.      Totals. 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 230  —              230 

Number  received   during   the   year 347  347 

Number  passing  out  of  the  institution  during  year 353  —              353 

Number  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 224  224 

Daily    average    attendance     (i.e.,    number    of    inmates    actually 

present)    during    the    year 210.81  —              210.81 

Number   of  individuals   actually    represented 530  530 

Average    number    of    officers    and    employees    during    the    year 

(monthly) 49.80  18.39           68.19 

.  Number  in  Care  of  Parole  Branch. 

Number  on  visiting  list  of  Parole  Branch,  Nov.  30,  1922 907 

Paroled   during  year   1923 316 

1,223 
Became  of  age,  died,   honorably   discharged 342 

Number  on  visiting  list  Nov.  30,  1923 881 

Net    loss 26 

Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 

Current  expenses : 

1.  Salaries   and    wages $61,047.99 

2.  Clothing 8,861.89 

3.  Subsistence     20,176.24 

4.  Ordinary    repairs    5,779.62 

5.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses 47,265.83 

Total    for    institution $143,131.57 

Expenditures  for  Parole  Branch. 

These  expenditures  paid   from  appropriation   for   parole   work,   John   J.    Smith,    Superin- 
tendent.     (See  page  16.) 
Notes  on  current  expenses : 

1.  Salaries  and  wages  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  or  directors,  if  any. 

2.  Clothing  includes  shoes,  and  also  materials  for  clothing  and  shoes  if  they  are  manu- 

factured in  the  institution. 

3.  Ordinary  repairs  include  all  of  those  which   simply  maintain   the  building  in   condi- 

tion, without  adding  to  them.     Any  repairs  which  are  of  the  nature  of  additions 
should  be  classed  with  permanent  improvements. 

4.  Office,    domestic    and    outdoor    expenses    include    everything    not    otherwise    provided 

for,    e.g.,    furniture,     bedding,    laundry    supplies,    medicines,    engineer's    supplies, 

postage,  freight,  farm  expenses,  etc. 
Executive  head  of  the  institution    (superintendent)  :  George  P.  Campbell. 
Executive  head  of  Parole  Branch  :  John  J.  Smith. 

BOYS  PAROLE  BRANCH 

John  J.  Smith,  Superintendent. 

On  November  30,  1923,  there  were  1,833  boys  on  parole  from  Lyman  School 
and  881  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  These  compare  with  1,860  and 
907  on  November  30,  1922,  showing  a  net  loss  of  53.  This  was  the  first  time  in 
years  that  a  gain  was  not  reported. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  our  records  show  166  boys  on  parole  from  Lyman 
School  and  100  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  whose  whereabouts  and 
occupations  were  unknown.  No  doubt  this  large  number  was  due  to  decline  in 
general  business.  Many  of  our  wards  who  found  work  readily  when  business 
was  good  were  unable  to  stand  existing  competition.  Constant  pressure  at 
home  when  idle  or  love  of  excitement  induced  many  to  try  their  luck  elsewhere. 
Then,  too,  many  who  were  not  doing  well  undoubtedly  left  home  to  escape 
trouble.  On  account  of  the  prevalence  of  auto  trucks,  it  is  easy  to  travel  from 
one  State  to  another,  and  this  method  is  usually  employed  by  boys  who  leave 
home.  Occasionally  we  hear  of  some  lad  unknown  for  months  reporting  from 
a  distant  State  that  he  has  found  work  and  is  trying  to  bold  his  job.  It  is 
natural  also  to  suppose  that  many  of  these  unknowns  are  locked  up  in  institu- 
tions in  various  States.  It  is  hard  for  Our  visitors  to  locate  boys  whose  parents 
move  frequently  and  who  intentionally  try  to  avoid  being  followed  up,  because 
too  much  valuable  time  is  lost.  Considering  present  business  conditions,  how- 
ever,-and  the  fact  that  only  48  boys  on  parole  from  Lyman  School  out  of  1,833, 
and  29  out  of  881  on  parole  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  were  classed 
as  idle,  we  have  little  cause  to  complain. 
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A  glance  at  the  tables  accompanying  this  report  shows  a 'large  number  of 
our  wards  employed  as  laborers,  farm  hands,  teamsters,  in  shoe  shops  and  in 
textile  mills.  It  is  particularly  encouraging  to  note  the  large  number  of  boys 
employed  on  farms,  for  experience  has  shown  that  those  who  have  had  con- 
siderable farm  life  do  very  well  when  paroled  to  the  cities. 

There  were  115  boys  on  parole  from  Lyman  School  in  the  U.  S.  Army, 
Navy  and  Marines  at  the  close  of  the  year,  as  compared  with  140  on  November 
30,  1922.  The  number  on  parole  from  the  Industrial  School  in  various  branches 
of  the  U.  S.  Service  compared  favorably  with  the  previous  year. 

Of  the  1,833  boys  on  parole  from  Lyman  School  at  the  end  of  the  year  443, 
or  78.72  per  cent,  were  doing  well,  and  of  the  881  on  parole  from  the  Industrial 
School  for  Boys  657,  or  74.58  per  cent,  were  doing  well.  This  was  due  largely 
to  close  supervision  by  the  visitors,  who  made  14,358  visits  during  the  year.  In 
the  same  period  they  relocated  391  boys  who  were  misfits  at  place  or  at  home. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  only  349  boys  were  returned  to  Lyman  School 
for  violation  of  parole  as  compared  with  392  during  the  previous  year. 

Of  the  143  Lyman  School  boys  who  became  of  age,  54  were  unknown,  and 
21  of  the  157  boys  on  parole  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  were  also 
unknown.  The  percentage  of  boys  on  parole  from  Lyman  School  who  were 
doing  well,  who  became  of  age  during  the  year,  was  56.65  per  cent,  and  of 
those  who  became  of  age  who  were  on  parole  from  the  Industrial  School  70.71 
per  cent  were  doing  well. 

Honorable  Discharges. 

The  Trustees  granted  honorable  discharges  during  the  year  to  47  boys  on 
parole  from  Lyman  School  and  to  54  boys  on  parole  from  the  Industrial 
School.  As  our  wards  get  older  and  realize  the  value  of  an  honorable  discharge 
they  make  every  effort  to  earn  this  reward. 

Savings. 

On  November  30,  1923,  the  balance  on  deposit  in  favor  of  our  wards  was 
$30,788.58,  as  compared  with  $23,990.40  on  November  30,  1922.  We  turned 
over  to  boys  who  became  of  age,  or  to  their  parents,  $4,855.20,  and  we  expended 
for  clothing,  etc.,  $6,251.48.     This  deposit  of  $30,788.58  represents  845  accounts. 

STATISTICS  CONCERNING  WORK  OF  THE  BOYS  PAROLE  BRANCH. 

1.   Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

Table  24. — Changes  in  Number  of  Lyman  School  Boys  on  Parole  During  Year 

Ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 

Total  number  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  parole  at  end  of  year  1922 1,860 

Number  of  boys  paroled  during  year  ending  November  30,  1923 602 

Lyman  School  boys  on  visiting  list  during  year  1923 2,462 

Number  of  boys  returned  to  school  during  year  ending  November  30,  1923 ....    397 

Became  of  age  during  year  ending  November  30,  1923 143 

Boys  committed  to  Industrial  School  during  the  year 13 

Boys  committed  to  other  institutions  during  the  year 27 

Boys  died  during  the  year 1 

Honorably   discharged   from   custody   during  the  year 47 

Boys   recommitted    1 

629 

Number  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  parole  November  30,  1923 1,833 

Net    loss     27 

Table  25. — Occupations  of  Lyman  School  Boys  on  Parole  Nov.  30,  1923. 

Number.  Per  Cent. 

In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines 115  6.23 

Out    of    State 133  7.26 

At   board,   attending   school 67  3.66 

Attending  school,   not   boarded 230  12.55 

Employed    on    farms 133  7.26 

In    mills    (textile) 73  3.9S 

In   other  mills  and  factories 204  11.13 

Idle     48  2.62 

Classed    as    laborers 94  5.13 

In   machine   shops : 40'  2.18 

In    shoe    shops 60  3.28 

Clerks  and  in  stores 47  2.57 

In    other    institutions 12  .66 
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111      13  .71 

Occupations    unknown     24  1.32 

Whereabouts   and   occupations   unknown 166  9.06 

In    printing    plants 10  .54 

Recently    released    26  1.42 

Messengers  and   doing   errands : 42  2.29 

In    different    occupations 220  12.00 

Teamsters 76  4.15 


1.833  100.00 

The  records  of  the  above  1,833  boys  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  last  report, 
1,443,  or  78.72  per  cent,  were  doing  well;  45,  or  2.44  per  cent,  were  doing  fairly 
well;  22,  or  1.20  per  cent,  were  doing  badly;  out  of  State,  133,  or  7.26  per  cent; 
whereabouts  and  conduct  of  166,  or  9.06  per  cent,  were  unknown;  and  occupa- 
tions unknown  24,  or  1.32  per  cent. 

Table  26. — Platings   of  Boi/s  Paroled  from   Lyman   School  for   Boys   During 
Year  Ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 

Number  of  boys  paroled  to  their  own  homes  or  with  relatives.  . 377 

Number  of  boys  paroled  to   others 140 

Number  of  boys  paroled  and  boarded   out 85 

Total  number  paroled  within  the  year,  and  becoming  subjects  of  visitation 602 

Number  of  individuals  at  board  Nov.  30,  1923 67 

Table  27. — Number  of  Boys  Returned  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  from  Parole 
During  Year  Ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 


Total   number   returned 397 

Table  28. — Occupations  of  All  Boys   Who  Have  Been  in  Lyman  School  for 

Boys  Who  Have  Become  of  Age  During  Year  Ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 

Number.  Per  Cent. 

In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines 23  16.09 

On    farms    4  2.78 

In    textile    mills 13  9.10 

In    different    occupations 15  10.49 

Teamsters    9  6.30 

Whereabouts  unknown,  and  out  of  State 54  37.77 

Idle     3  2.10 

In    factories    5  3.49 

In    shoe    shops 2  1.39 

Laborers     : 13  9.10 

In   institutions    2  1.39 


143         100.00 

Table  29. — Conduct  of  All  Boys  Who  Have  Been  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys 

Who  Became  of  Age  During  the,  Year  Ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 

Number.  Per  Cent. 

Doing   well    81  56.65 

Doing    fairly    well 2  1.39 

Doing   badly    6  4.19 

Whereabouts   and   conduct   unknown 54  37.77 


143         100.00 
During  the  year  17  boys  who  became  of  age  in  1923  were  granted  honorable 
discharges  by  the  Trustees.     This  number  is  not  included  in  the  above  table. 

Table  30. — Status  Nov.  30,  1923,  of  All  Boys  Who  Had  Been  Committed  to 
Lyman  School  and  Who  Were  Still  in  the  Custody  of  Trustees 
of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 
In  the  United  States  Army,  52. 
In  the  United  States  Navy,  57. 
In  the  United  States  Marines,  6. 
On  parole  to  parents,  or  other  relatives,  1,207. 
On  parole  to  others,  133. 
On  parole  on  own  responsibility,  12. 
On  parole  at  board,  67. 
On  parole  out  of  State,  133. 
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Left  home  or  place,  whereabouts  unknown,  166. 
Total  outside  the  school,  1,833. 

II.  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Table  31. — Changes  in  Number  of  Industrial  School  Boys  on  Parole  During 
Year  Ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 

Total,  number  of  Industrial  School  boys  on  parole  at  end  of  year  1922.  .  . 907 

Number  of  boys  paroled  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1923 316 

Number  of  Industrial  School  boys  on  visiting  list  during  year  1923 1,223 

Number  of   boys   returned    to   Industrial    School   during   year   ending   Nov.    30, 

1923     107 

Became  of  age  during  year 157 

Committed    to   other   institutions   during    year 23 

Honorably   discharged   from   custody   during   year ' 54 

Number  of  boys  recommitted  during  year 1 

342 

Number  of  boys  on  parole  from  Industrial  School  for  Boys  on  Nov.  30,  1923.  .  881 

Net   loss    to    department 26 

Table  32. — Occupations  of  Boys  on  Parole  from  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 

Nov.  30,  1923. 

Number.  Per  Cent. 

In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines 96  10.90 

Machinists     20  2.27 

Employed    on    farms 53  6.02 

Doing    odd   jobs 48  5.45 

In    textile   mills .  .  .  66  7.49 

In    shoe    shops ".  .  .  .  30  3.41 

Classed    as    laborers 83  9.42 

Clerks  and  working  in  stores 55  6.24 

Other    factories 76  8.63 

Recently    released     13  1.48 

Teamsters    61  6.92 

In    different    occupations 49  5.56 

In   institutions    21  2.38 

Occupations    unknown     7  .79 

Out    of    State 59  6.70 

Idle     29  3.29 

In    school    7  .79 

Whereabouts  and  occupation  unknown 100  11.35 

Printing     3  .34 

111     5  .57 

881  100.00 

The  reports  on  the  above-mentioned  881  boys  show  that  at  the  time  of  the 
last  report  657,  or  74.58  per  cent,  were  doing  well;  32,  or  3.63  per  cent,  were 
doing  fairly  well;  33,  or  3.75  per  cent,  were  doing  badly;  59,  or  6.69  per  cent, 
were  out  of  State;  100,  or  11.35  per  cent,  were  unknown. 

Table  33. — Occupations  of  boys  who  had  been  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys 

and  ivho  became  of  age  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 

Number.  Per  Cent. 

Whereabouts   unknown    15  9.57 

In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines 25  15.92 

Teamsters 16  10.19 

Employed    on    farms 4  2.54 

Salesmen     5  3.20 

In   textile  mills,  other  mills  and  factories 25  15.92 

Classed    as    laborers 12  7.64 

Machine   shops 7  4.46 

Out    of    State 12  7.64 

Odd  jobs    .7  4.46 

In    other    institutions 8  5.06 

Idle     6  3.83 

In    different    occupations 15  9.57 

157  100.00 

Table  34. — Conduct  of  all  boys  who  had  been  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
and  who  became  of  age  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 

Number.    Per  Cent. 

Doing   well    Ill  70.71 

Doing    fairly    well 12  7.64 

Doing   badly    13  8.28 

Whereabouts   and    conduct    unknown 21  13.37 

157  100.00 
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During  the  year  26  boys  who  became  of  age  in  1923  were  granted  honorable 

discharges  by  the  Trustees.     This  number  is  not  included  in  the  above  table. 
There  were  98  boys  returned  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  for  violation 

of  their  parole  during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1923,  and  9  returned  for 

hospital  treatment  or  relocation. 

III.     Financial  Statement. 

Table  35. — Expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  boys  from  the  Lyman 
and  Industrial  Schools  for  Boys,  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 

Salaries  : 

Superintendent     $2,700.00 

Visitors     22,357.61 

Clerks     4,076.13 

$29,133.74 

Travel  of  visitors  and  bovs  : 

Travel    of    visitors $8,029.68" 

Carriage  hire  for  visitors,  and  use  of  visitors'   own  auto 2,450.50 

Telephone    and    telegraph 1,290.10 

Travel    of    boys 2,555.70 

Carriage   hire    for  boys 725.80 

Return   of  runaways   and   sundries 194.86 

15,246.64 

Office  expenses : 

Postage     $713.38 

Printing     304.32 

Stationery     261.38 

Telephone    and    telegraph 349.71 

Rent     860.00 

Supplies   and    equipment 610.23 

3,099.02 

Boys  boarded  out : 

Board    $12,419.14 

Clothing*      12,539.96 

Medical  attendance    (doctors,  dentists  and  hospital  care) 454.80 

$25,413.90 

Instruction  in  public  schools  of  boys  boarded  out $3,906.05 

Deficiency,    1922    4,064.69  • 

7,970.74 

Total  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  boys  from  the  Lyman 

and    Industrial    Schools   for   Bovs $80,864.04 

♦Receipts  from  sale  of  clothing  to  boys  at  wages  amounted  to  $1,296.16.  This  amount 
was  returned  to  the  State  Treasurer. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Catharine  M.  Campbell,  Superintendent. 

The  same  general  policies  in  the  training  of  girls  have  been  observed  as  in 
former  years. 

There  have  been  two  disturbing  elements  in  the  matter  of  commitments  re- 
ceived during  the  past  several  years,  and  particularly  last  year,  namely,  the 
lower  mentality  of  the  girls  received,  and  the  large  number  of  girls  committed 
in  pregnant  condition.  These  conditions  seriously  interfere  with  the  success  of 
girls  on  parole  and  largely  account  for  the  increased  number  of  girls  returned 
to  the  school. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  our  central  school  building  thirty  girls  in  or 
below  fourth  grade  and  there  are  in  our  Bolton  schoolroom  about  twenty-five 
girls  of  equally  low  grade.  These  girls  should  have  longer  training  in  the 
school,  and  if  the  time  can  be  lengthened,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect 
more  favorable  reactions  on  parole. 

The  average  stay  in  the  school  of  the  pregnant  girl  has  been  three  months 
'and  in  several  instances  during  the  past  year,  girls  have  been  removed  from  the 
school  to  the  State  Infirmary  or  other  hospital  within  several  days  after  com- 
mitment. These  girls,  because  of  their  physical  condition  and  their  brief  stay 
in  the  school,  receive  little  training  and  discipline,  although  they  are  seriously 
in  need  of  both,  and  are  transferred  elsewhere  with  but  little  improvement. 

It  has  not  been  customary  to  return  mothers  of  children  to  the  school  for 
training  and  discipline  after  they  have  been  discharged  from  the  hospital,  but 
they  have  been  returned  to  the  community  without  either  factor,  with  the 
natural  consequence  of  another  failure,  and  finally  when  a  return  to  the  school 
becomes  necessary,  they  are  the  more  hardened  by  further  irregularities,  totally 
inefficient  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  unable  to  care  for  themselves  or  for 
their  offspring. 
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These  problems  are  serious  and  worthy  of  much  consideration.  If  the  purpose 
of  the  school  is  to  be  accomplished,  namely,  the  training  of  girls  to  live  in  the 
community  as  law-abiding  and  self-respecting  citizens,  they  must  remain  in  the 
school  long  enough,  first,  to  become  physically  well-nourished ;  second,  to  receive 
moral  and  spiritual  instruction;  third,  to  develop  latent  possibilities  in  industrial 
and  academic  work;  fourth,  to  become  proficient  in  household  duties,  and,  as  a 
result  of  this  instruction  and  training,  to  come  to  appreciate  values  in  the 
problems  of  life. 

A  newly  committed  girl  is  first  sent  to  the  hospital  for  examination  and 
attention.  Later  she  is  interviewed  by  the  superintendent  or  assistant  superin- 
tendent and  assigned  to  the  receiving  cottage,  which  is  in  charge  of  a  most 
competent  matron. 

In  this  cottage,  she  is  taught  habits  of  personal  cleanliness  and  care  of  the 
room  which  is  entirely  her  own.  She  remains  in  the  receiving  cottage  for  a 
period  of  three  months,  during  which  time  she  is  taught  model  sewing,  given 
simple  household  tasks,  and  attends  school  for  a  period  of  three  hours  each  day 
under  the  direction  of  a  well-trained  teacher. 

Following  her  probationary  period  of  three  months,  she  is  transferred  to 
one  of  the  regular  cottages  for  training,  and  at  the  same  time  begins,  her 
academic  and  industrial  training  in  the  central  school  building.  The  tempera- 
ment of  the  officer  and  the  girl  is  given  much  consideration  in  the  ^selection  of 
the  cottage  to  which  the  girl  is  assigned  during  her  stay  at  the  school. 

In  addition  to  her  attendance  in  the  general  school  building  and  the  instruc- 
tion there  received  in  academic  and  industrial  work,  gymnastics  and  music,  the 
girl  also  begins  her  training  in  household  duties  and  is  given  a  practical  course 
in  general  housework,  cooking  and  laundry  work  in  her  own  cottage. 

At  the  completion  of  this  course,  she  is  eligible  for  parole  and  is  transferred 
to  the  parole  cottage.  In  this  cottage,  under  the  direction  of  the  matron,  the 
girls  assume  the  management  of  the  various  phases  of  cottage  work. 

The  length  of  stay  in  the  school  depends  largely  upon  the  individual  girl,  but 
the  average  girl  remains  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years. 

Religious  Instruction. 

Religious  services  are  held  for  the  children  of  the  various  denominations  and 
we  are  grateful  to  the  officiating  clergymen  for  their  earnest  effort  and  unselfish 
devotion  to  their  particular  charges. 

The  Work  op  the  School  Department. 

During  1923,  the  academic  work  has  been  carried  on  along  lines  similar  to 
those  of  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  central  school  building,  regular  grades  have  been  in  session,  beginning 
with  grade  4  B  and  continuing  through  commercial  class,  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  first  year  high  course.  At  Bolton,  the  grades  have  ranged  from  1  to  5, 
inclusive. 

The  work  of  all  grades  is  based  on  the  requirements  of  the  public  schools,  but 
as  our  average  girl  remains  in  the  institution  only  a  year  and  a  half,  and  as 
the  majority  of  the  girls  are  in  the  academic  class  rooms  only  half  a  day,  it 
necessarily  varies  in  many  ways.  Frequent  promotions  are  made  so  that  these 
girls,  for  the  most  part  so  little  used  to  mental  work,  may  see  that  they  are 
progressing  and  so  take  courage  to  go  still  farther. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic  with  as  much 
English,  writing  and  spelling  as  time  allows.  Geography  is  taught  in  some 
grades  and  civics  in  others.  History  is  correlated  with  the  various  subjects  and 
is  especially  emphasized  in  connection  with  the  patriotic  holidays. 

Nature  study  talks  are  given  whenever  possible,  but  because  of  lack  of  time 
cannot  be  given  a  definite  place  in  the  required  course  of  study. 

Commencing  with  the  first  of  July,  a  definite  plan  of  botany  instruction  was 
worked  out,  in  order  to  make  the  farm  work  less  irksome  and  more  instructive 
to  the  girls  who  do  that  work  regularly.  Twice  weekly,  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  a  simple  blackboard  talk  has  been  given  by  the  farm  supervisor. 
This  has  been  either  at  morning  chapel  or  at  two  in  the  afternoon.     Typewritten 
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outlines  of  the  talks  have  been  given  to  each  farm  teacher,  so  that  they  could 
be  reviewed  during  the  recreation  periods  which  the  girls  take  in  the  middle  of 
their  morning  and  afternoon  work.  The  interest  shown  by  the  girls  has  been, 
on  the  whole,  very  gratifying. 

Physical  education  is  considered  a  most  important  part  of  the  school  life. 
This  consists  of  required  work  in  the  gymnasium  for  all  girls  except  returned 
girls  and  those  excused  by  the  school  physician.  The  time  allotment  on  the 
school  schedule  is  for  two,  forty-five-minute  periods  per  week.  A  portion  of 
this  period  is  given  to  routine  work,  and  a  part  to  folk  dancing  and  games. 

Teachers  are  asked  to  give  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  personal  hygiene. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  physical  instructor,  special  attention  is  given  to 
recreation.  Recreation  periods  are  given  out-of-doors  when  the  weather  permits 
— otherwise  the  gymnasium  is  used.  Competitive  games,  such  as  batball,  volley- 
ball, basketball  and  baseball  are  taught.  As  a  result  of  the  well-organized  play 
and  good  teamwork,  there  is  keen  competition  and  friendly  rivalry  between  the 
cottages. 

Few  girls  when  paroled  are  placed  so  that  they  attend  school,  the  majority 
being  given  housework  positions.  That  this  must  necessarily  be  the  case  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  average  age  is,  at  the  present  time,  sixteen  years.  A 
large  number  of  these  girls  who  are  placed  out  marry  when  very  young  and 
establish  homes  of  their  own.  So  it  is  that  the  schooling  received  at  Lancaster 
is  for  the  majority  the  last  academic  training  they  ever  have. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  our  endeavor  to  make  the  work  practical,  yet  at  the 
same  time  to  offer  the  girls  in  simple  form  such  subjects  as  will  broaden  their 
outlook  and  increase  their  enjoyment  of  the  better  and  finer  things  of  life. 

Constant  effort  is  made  to  arouse  in  our  girls  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 
what  they  do  and  to  instill  in  them  the  value  of  an  education.  We  feel  that  it  is 
most  important  that  they  carry  away  with  them  the  conviction  that  an  education 
is  an  advantage  and  that  it  has  been  their  loss  that  either  through  fault  on 
their  part  or  as  a  result  of  circumstances,  they  were  unable  to  acquire  more 
along  that  line.  Even  though  they  themselves  may  never  reap  the  benefit  of 
added  knowledge,  if  they  have  acquired  the  right  attitude  toward  school,  they 
may  use  their  influence  to  urge  their  parents  to  keep  the  younger  children  in 
school,  and  will  want  their  own  children  to  have  a  better  chance  than  they 
themselves  had. 

We  frequently  call  our  cchool  the  "School  of  Opportunity,"  and  it  is  in  this 
spirit  that  we  try  to  train  our  girls  to  regard  it. 

Music. 

Our  schedule  is  so  arranged  as  to  assign  on?  forty-five-minute  period  once  a 
week  to  each  academic  clas?.  In  addition  to  this,  the  entire  school,  with  the 
exception  of  the  returned  girls,  comes  together  for  a  general  rehearsal  one 
school  period  and  one  chapel  period  a  week. 

Several  "Music  Appreciation"  afternoons  have  been  held  in  the  chapel  for 
the  girls  on  Saturday  afternoons.  These  programs  included  short  sketches  of 
the  lives  of  noted  composers  given  by  the  girls,  piano  selections  played  by  the 
piano  teacher,  records  of  the  best  songs  and  orchestral  compositions,  and  de- 
scriptions of  various  noted  works  read  by  the  singing  teacher. 

Individual  piano  lessons  are  given  to  girls  who  show  promise,  and  who  desire 
them  sufficiently  to  be  willing  to  practice.  Some  of  these  girls  take  part  in 
the  program  given  at  the  annual  exhibition  held  at  the  close  of  the  school  year 
in  June. 

At  this  exhibition  the  past  year,  the  operetta  "The  Witch  of  Fairy  Dell"  by 
F.  W.  Mills  was  presented.  This  operetta  was  the  most  pretentious  thing  we 
have  attempted,  as  practically  all  the  singing  as  well  as  the  action  took  place 
on  the  stage  and  to  act,  sing  and  sometimes  dance  all  at  the  same  time  is  a  very 
difficult  feat. 

Fabm. 

The  farm  and  garden  show  an  increase  in  production  over  last  year,  with  only 
a  slight  increase  in  expense. 
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Sufficient  fruit  and  vegetables  have  been  produced  to  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  the  institution  with  the  exception  of  cabbage,  this  crop  being  a  total  failure. 
A  new  dairy  has  been  installed  with  facilities  for  pasteurizing  the  milk  and 
sterilizing  the  utensils.  Following  a  process  of  elimination,  fewer  cows  have 
been  milked  so  that  the  production  for  1923  was  less  than  that  of  the  previous 
year,  although  the  production  per  cow  showed  a  material  increase. 

Improvements. 

During  the  past  year  the  improvements  begun  in"  1922  at  the  heating  plant 
for  the  extension  of  central  heating  were  completed.  The  underground  mains 
between  the  heating  plant  and  the  school  building  were  renewed. 

The  new  dairy  room  was  completed  and  has  been  equipped  with  a  small 
boiler  for  furnishing  live  steam,  a  pasteurizer  and  accessories,  and  a  cream 
separator. 

A  single  unit  milking  machine  has  replaced  the  double  unit  machine  to  con- 
form with  the  requirements  of  the  farm  accounting. 

The  woodwork  at  Bolton  cottage  has  been  painted  and  the  roof  and  gutters 
repaired. 

Necessary  repairs  have  also  been  made  on  the  roofs  and  gutters  of  other 
cottages. 

Several  rooms  at  Pines,  Mary  Lamb,  Fisher,  Hospital,  Clara  Barton  and 
Richardson  cottages  have  been  painted. 

A  Ford  Sedan  has  been  purchased  during  the  year  and  a  new  one-ton  truck 
was  purchased  to  replace  the  truck  destroyed  by  fire. 

REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 


Edward  F.  W.  Bartol,  M.D. 


The  following  report  of  the  medical  work  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Girl? 
for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1923,  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Summary  of  Work  Done. 
Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,   out-patient  department,  3,715. 
Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital,  446. 
Total  number  of  different  cases  admitted  to  hospital,  267. 
Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital,  8. 
Number  of  new  commitments  examined  by  physician,   116. 
Number  of  returned  girls  examined  by  physician,  77. 
Number  of  girls  examined  on  leaving  school,  103. 
Number  having  blood  taken  for  Wasserman  reaction,  462. 
Smears  taken,  372. 

Total  number  of  treatments  for  specific  diseases,  3,732. 
Transferred  to  other  hospitals  for  operation,  9. 
Taken  to  other  hospitals  for  consultation  and  treatment,  7. 
Pregnant,  returned  girls,  12. 
Pregnant  when  committed,  13. 
X-rays,  4. 

Report  of  Work  of  Br.  William  E.  Dolan,  Specialist  in  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and 

Throat. 

Number  of  visits,  24. 

Number  of  commitments  whose  eyes,  ears,  noses  and  throats  were  exam- 
ined, 116. 

Number  of  commitments  who  have  a  deviated  septum,  25. 

Number  of  commitments  who  have  defective  vision,  36. 

Number  of  commitments  who  have  defective  hearing,  18. 

Number  of  commitments  who  have  glands  "negative,"  65. 

Number  of  commitments  who  have  glands  "positive,"  49. 

Number  of  other  commitments  whose  vision  was  tested,  36. 
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Number  of  other  nose  examinations,  19. 

Number  of  other  ear  examinations,  37. 

Number  of  other  throat  examinations,  28. 

Prescriptions  for  glasses,  59. 

Operations  for  tonsils  and  adenoids,  16. 

Girls  whose  eyes,  ears,  noses  and  throats  were  examined  before  leaving  the 
school,  103. 

Operations  for  chalazion,  3. 

Referred   to   Massachusetts    Eye    and    Ear   Infirmary,   for   consultation    and 
treatment,  2. 

Report  of  Dental  Work  Performed  by  Dr.  Edward  T.  Fox. 

Amalgam  fillings,  1,356.  Partial  plates,  4. 

Enamel  fillings,  232.  Bridged  plates,  6. 

Cement  fillings,  140.  Bridged  teeth  repaired,  2. 

Extractions,  228.  Gold  inlays,  14. 

Gas  administrations,  182.  Trubyte  crowns,  5. 

Novocaine  administrations,  46.  Gold  crowns,  10. 

Cleansings,  187.  Teeth  treated,  26. 

Full  upper  plate,  1. 

STATISTICS  CONCERNING  GIRLS. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Table  36. — Total  Number  of  Girls  in  Custody  of  Trustees,  Both  Inside  and 

Outside  Institution. 

In  the  school  Nov.   30,   1922 272 

Outside    the    school,    either    on    parole,    in    other    institutions,    or    whereabouts 
unknown,  Nov.  30,  1922 458 

Total  number  in  custody  Nov.  30,   1922 730 

Committed  during  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1923 116 

Received  on  parole  from  Reformatory  for  Women 1 

847 

Attained  majority  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1923 97 

Honorably  discharged  during  year 31 

In  other  institutions  by  commitment  : 

Wrentham    State    School 3 

Care  of  Department  of  Mental  Diseases 3 

Reformatory    for    Women 1 

Taunton    State   Hospital 1 

Died 2 

138 

Total  in   custody  Nov.   30,   1923 709 

Table  37. — Number  Coming  into  and  Going  from  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 

In  the  school  Nov.  30,  1922 272 

Since  committed    116 

388 

Recalled  to  the  school : 

For  a    visit    30 

Prom  attending   funeral    2 

From  attending   court    3 

Pending  investigation  of  home  conditions 3 

To  await  commitment  to  institution   for  feeble-minded 4 

For   medical    care 13 

From   hospital    9 

For  running  away   from   school 3 

For  further    training     4 

For  discipline    6 

For  serious    causes     47 

124 

512 

Released  from  the  school : 

On  parole  to  parents    or    relatives 74 

On  parole  to  other   families   for  wages 121 

On  parole  to  other   families   to   attend   school 2 

To  do  work  other  than  housework 1 

From  a  visit  to  the  school 30 

To   attend    court 3 

To    attend   funeral 2 

Ran  from  Industrial   School  for  Girls 3 

Transferred    to    hospitals 30 

To  be  committed  to  institution  for  feeble-minded 3 

269 

Remaining  in   the    school    Nov.    30,    1923 243 
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Table  38. — Length  of  Stay  in  Industrial  School  for  Girls  of  All  Girls  Paroled 
for  First  Time  During  Year  Ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 


1 

Girls  Paroled. 

Length 
Years. 

of  Stay. 
Months. 

51 
16i 
231 
241 
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Girls  Paroled.         Years. 
5 .'. i 
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7 
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?! 
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1 
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2 

2, 
1 
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2 
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5 

1 

3 
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6 

1 

1 
1 
1 
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2 

7 

1. 
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1 

2 

2 

8 
9 

3 
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2 

10 

4 

1 

9 

2 

11 

?, 

1 

2 

3 

0 
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1 

2 , 

3 

2 

6. 

ft 

1 

1 

3 

, 3 

4 
9 

1 

4 

11 

Total  number  paroled  for  first  time  during  year, 
year,  10  months,  19  days. 

1  Days. 


139  ;  average  length  of  stay  in  school, 


Table   39. — Causes   of    Commitments   to    Industrial   School   for   Girls   During 
Year  Ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 
Adultery,  1. 
Being  a  runaway,  9. 
Delinquent,  21. 

Fornication,  10.  ; 

Idle  and  disorderly,  3. 
Keeping  liquor  with  intent  to  sell,  1. 
Larceny,  10. 
Lewdness,  7. 
Nightwalking,  1. 
Receiving  stolen  goods,  1. 
Stubbornness,  51. 

Transferred  from  Division  of  Child  Guardianship,  1. 
Total  number  committed,  116. 

Table  40. — Ages  at  Time  of  Commitment  of  Girls  Committed  to  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  During  Year  Ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 
Between  10  and  11  years,  1. 
Between  11  and  12  years,  2. 
Between  12  and  13  years,  3. 
Between  13  and  14  years,  17. 
Between  14  and  15  years,  18. 
Between  15  and  16  years,  36. 
Between  16  and  17  years,  36. 
Between  17  and  18  years,    3. 

Total  number  committed,  116. 

Average  age  at  time  of  commitment,  15  years,  3  months,  6  days. 

Table  41. — Nativity  of  Girls  Committed  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  During 
Year  Ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 
Born  in  the  United  States,  107. 
Born  in  foreign  countries,  9. 

Italy,  2. 

Greece,  3. 

Nova  Scotia,  2. 

Russia,  1. 

Scotland,  1. 

Total,  116. 
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Table  42. — Nativity  of  Parents  of  Girls  Committed  to  Industrial  School  for 
Girls   During   Year  Ending  Nov.   30,  1923. 

Both  parents  born  in  the  United  States,  31. 
Both  parents  foreign  born,  51. 
Father  native  born  and  mother  foreign,  8. 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  native,  17. 
Father  native,  mother  unknown,  1. 
Mother  native,  father  unknown,  3. 
Mother  foreign,  father  unknown,  4. 
Nativity  of  both  parents  unknown,  1. 
Total,  116. 

Table  43. — Occupation  of  Girls  at  Time  of  Commitment  to  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  During   Year  Ending   Nov.   30,  1923. 

In  school,  15. 

Housework  at  home,  5. 

Housework  at  foster  home,  4. 

Factory,  5. 

Miscellaneous,  28. 

Idle,  55. 

Married,  4. 

Total  number  committed,  116. 

Table  44.; — Educational  Progress  and  Length  of  Time  Out  of  School  of  Girls 
Committed  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls  During  Year  Ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 

In  high  school   (first  year),  6. 

In  high  school   (second  year),  1. 

In  high  school   (third  year),  1. 

In  grade  IX,  2.  • 

In  grade  VIII,  19. 

In  grade  VII,  26. 

In  grade  VI,  23. 

In  grade  V,  23. 

In  grade  IV,  5. 

In  grade  III,  6. 

In  ungraded  and  special  classes,  4. 
Total  number  committed,  116. 

In  school  when  committed,  15. 

Out  of  school  less  than  one  year,  54. 

Out  of  school  between  one  and  two  years,  32. 

Out  of  school  between  two  and  three  years,  12. 

Out  of  school  between  three  and  four  years,  2. 

Out  of  school  between  four  and  five  years,  1. 
Total  number  committed,  116. 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

The  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution,  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1923 : — 

Cash   Account. 
Balance  December  1,    1922 $1,024.10 

Receipts. 
Income. 
Personal  services  : 

Reimbursements  from  Board   of  Retirement $9.41 

Sales     292.73 

Miscellaneous     80.81 

Total    income     382.95 

Other  receipts  : 

Refunds  of  previous  year  for  auto  registration,  1922 5.00 

5.00 
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Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth  : 
Maintenance  appropriations  : 

Balance  of   1922 $21,728.24 

Advance  money    (amount   on   hand   Nov.  30) 8^000.00 

Approved    schedules    of    1923 123,041.41 

152,769.65 

Special  appropriations : 

Approved    schedules    of    1923 3,524.41 

3,524.41 


Total $157,706.11 

Payments. 
To  treasury  of  Commonwealth  : 

Institution   income    $382.95 

Refunds,    account    maintenance 60.00 

Refunds  of  previous  year 5.00 


Maintenance  appropriations  : 

Balance  of  schedules   of   previous   year $22,656.59 

Approved  schedules  of  1923 $122,344.52 

Less   returned    60.00 

122,284.52 


November    advances     8,197.53 


Special  appropriations : 

Balance   of  schedules  of   previous   year $95.75 

Approved  schedules  of  1923 3,524.41 


$447.95 


153,138.64 


$3,620.16 


Balance,   November   30,   1923    499.36 


Total     $157,706.11 

Maintenance. 

Appropriation,    current    year $144,800.00 

Expenses    (as    analyzed    below) 136,617.64 


Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth $8,182.36 

Analysis  of-  Expenses. 

Personal     services     $57,207.86 

Religious   instruction    1,312.85 

Travel,   transportation   and   office   expenses 1,670.56 

Food    13,828.21 

Clothing    and    materials '. 8,892.73 

Furnishings    and    household    supplies* 8,478.95 

Medical  and  general  care 3,254.23 

Heat,   light   and    power 19,440.83 

Farm      11,724.26 

Garage,   stable  and  grounds 1,342.40 

Repairs,   ordinary    6,777.66 

Repairs   and   renewals 2,687.10 


Total   expenses   for  maintenance $136,617.64 

Special  Appropriations. 

Balance  December   1,   1922 $3,524.70 

Expended  during  the  year   (see  statement  below) $3,524.41 

Reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth .29 


3,524.70 

Expended  Total                   Balance 

Whole                    During  Expended  to          at  End  of 

Object.                              Amount.              Fiscal  Year.  to  Date.                Year. 

Heating    certain     cottages $18,000.00              $3,524.41  $17,999.71              $0.29 

Resources  and  Liabilities. 
Resources. 

Cash   on   hand $499.36 

November  cash  vouchers  (paid  from  advance  money),  account  of 

maintenance     8,197.53 


$8,696.89 
Due   from    treasury    of  Commonwealth   from    available   appropriation    account 

November,    1923,    schedule 5,636.23 

$14,333.12 

Liabilities. 
Outstanding  schedules  of  current  year  : 

Schedule  of   November   bills $14,333.12 


$14,333.12 


Per  Capita. 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  263.49. 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $136,617.64. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $9,971. 
Receipt  from  sales,  $292.73. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.0213. 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $90.22. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.0066. 
Net  weekly  per  capita,  $9.9431. 
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VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
Nov.  30,  1923. 

Real  Estate. 
Land. 

176  acres    (Lancaster    farm)     $9,200.00 

7  acres  woodland    400.00 

33  acres    (Bolton)     2,835.00 

12  acres    (Broderick    lot)     1,000.00 

30  acres  woodland    (Hamilton    lot) 700.00 

10  acres  woodland      300.00 

Water  works,   reservoir  and  land 7,500.00 

Sewer    systems    10,000.00 

$31,935.00 

Buildings. 

Storehouses    $5,000.00 

Hospital      10,000.00 

Chapel     14,000.00 

Putnam    cottage    18,000.00 

Fisher    cottage    18,000.00 

Richardson    cottage    18,000.00 

Rogers    cottage    16,000.00 

Pay  cottage    16,300.00 

Mary    Lamb    cottage 16,000.00 

Elm    cottage    7,000.00 

Farmhouse      2,000.00 

Bolton    cottage    21,000.00 

Honor  cottage    31,000.00 

Pines    cottage    29,000.00 

Dairy     1,200.00 

Large    barn    13,350.00 

Bolton    farm    buildings 3,000.00 

Holden    shops    900.00 

Hose    house    200.00 

Piggery      ■ 1,700.00 

Silo 500.00 

Ice   houses 1,000.00 

Spring    houses     100.00 

Reservoir  gate  house 200.00 

Pump   building  and    machinery 1,500.00 

Administration    building    14,900.00 

Electric  wiring  and   telephone   svstem 10,500.00 

Schoolhouse      40,000.00 

Heating  unit  and  underground  conduits 11,500.00 

High-pressure    water    system 5,340.00 

Fire   escapes,    additional 300.00 

Vegetable    cellar    5,500.00 

332,990.00 

Total   real   estate $364,925.00 

Personal  Property. 
Personal  property    86,489.36 

Total   valuation   of  property $451,414.36 

STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 


Number  in  Institution. 

Males.     Females.    Totals. 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year —              272              272 

Number    received    during    year    (committed,    116 ;    returned    from 

parole,    110)     —              226              226 

Number  passing  out  of  the  institution  during  the  year —              254              254 

Number  at  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  the  institution —              243              243 

Daily  average  attendance    (i.e.,  number  of  inmates  actually  present) 

during    the    year —              263              263 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year 21                54                75 

Number  in  Care  of  the  Parole  Branch. 

Number  in  care  of  Parole  Branch  for  part  or  all  of  the  year 630 

Number  coming  of  age  within  the  year,  or  for  other  reason  passing  out  of  custody.  .        138 
Employees  of  Parole  Branch 17 

Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 
Current  expenses  : 

Salaries    and   wages $57,207.86 

Travel,    transportation,    etc 1,670.56 

Food     13,828.21 

Religious   instruction    1,312.85 

Clothing    and    material 8,892.73 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 8,478.95 

Medical  and  general   care 3,254.23 

Heat,    light   and   power 19,440.83 

Farm    and    stable 11,724.26 

Grounds    1,342.40 
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Repairs,   ordinary    6,777.66 

Repairs   and    renewals 2,687.10 

Total   for   institution $136,617.64 

Extraordinary  expenses : 

Heating  cottages,  balance  1922   appropriation 3,524.41 

$140,142.05 
Executive  head  of  the  institution    (superintendent)  :   Catharine  M.  Campbell. 

GIRLS  PAROLE  BRANCH 

Almeda  F.  Cree,  Superintendent. 

There  is  no  branch  of  social  work  so  little  understood,  and  therefore  so  little 
appreciated,  as  that  of  parole.  Statistics  cannot  be  compiled  to  give  any  con- 
ception of  the  time  and  thought  and  energy  necessary  to  plan  and  carry  on 
juvenile  parole  work  successfully. 

The  institutions  where  those  on  parole  have  been  trained  may  be  seen — their 
workrooms  inspected;  their  handicraft  exhibited. 

In  the  case  of  paroled  girls,  the  homes  of  our  communities  are  the  parole 
workrooms.  Their  handicraft  cannot  be  seen,  nor  can  the  work  they  accom- 
plish be  judged  or  estimated. 

The  girls'  guardians  are  the  trustees  and  the  visitors,  but  their  teachers  are 
the  members  of  our  communities.  Often  the  advice  of  a  guardian  weighs  less 
with  a  girl  than  the  example  of  one  who  has  no  legal  hold  upon  her.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  those  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact  day  by  day  who 
exercise  the  greatest  influence  over  her.  Thus  the  full  and  intelligent  co- 
operation of  the  members  of  our  communities  is  most  essential  if  successful 
parole  work  is  to  be  accomplished. 

In  the  institutions  competition  is  among  those  who  have  had  about  the  same 
opportunities  in  life.  The  paroled  girl  must  compete  with  those  who  have  had 
much  better  and  many  more  opportunities  for  right  living  and  advancement. 
The  aim  of  the  Parole  Branch  is  to  help  her  find  her  little  niche  and  become 
absorbed  in  the  community. 

We  have  many  girls  who  are,  or  have  been,  telephone  operators,  trained 
nurses,  store  clerks,  office  clerks,  hairdressers,  stenographers,  dressmakers,  and 
even  teachers,  who  are  competing  creditably  with  girls  who  have  come  from 
more  favorable  circumstances. 

The  paroled  girl  has  much  to  discourage  her  from  members  of  our  com- 
munities to  whom  she  naturally  looks  for  example  and  advice.  Too  often  she 
has  to  depend  on  people  who  lack  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  her  needs 
and  problems.  The  value  of  parole  work  has  not  yet  been  appreciated  by  the 
average  layman. 

The  Girl  on  Parole. 

Six  hundred  thirty  individual  girls,  against  596  in  1922,  plus  50  babies,  have 
been  in  the  care  of  the  Girls  Parole  Branch  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  year. 
Sixty-four  of  this  number  were  unmarried  mothers  or  pregnant,  43  per  cent  of 
whom  were  committed  to  the  school  pregnant.  Of  these  64  girls,  77  per  cent 
were  mentally  examined  prior  to  commitment,,  or  while  on  parole,  with  the 
result  that  69  per  cent  were  found  to  be  feeble-minded  or  with  mental  disorder. 

During  the  year  139  girls  have  been  paroled  for  the  first  time  and  85  have 
been  re-paroled,  making  a  total  of  224  girls. 

On  December  1,  1922,  there  were  remaining  in  the  school  35  returned  girls, 
all  of  whom  except  6  were  re-paroled  during  the  year.  Three  of  those  6  had  not 
completed  the  training  for  which  they  were  returned,  having  been  committed 
pregnant,  and  3  were  considered  too  feeble-minded  to  parole  again  safely. 

Although  we  have  had  the  largest  number  of  individual  girls  (630)  on  parole 
in  the  history  of  the  department,  we  have  returned  to  the  school  only  53  indi- 
viduals for  violation  of  parole.     Forty-seven  of  those  returned  girls  had  had 
mental    examinations    and    16    were    pronounced    feeble-minded,    while    17   had . 
mental  disorders.    There  were  32  returned  girls  left  in  the  school  on  Nov.  30, 1923. ' 

Of  the  139  girls  paroled  for  the  first  time,  78  were  placed  in  families  to.  do 
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housework;  11  in  hospitals;  and  50  were  paroled  to  relatives.  On  Nov.  30,  1923, 
only  29  of  the  50  girls  placed  with  relatives  were  in  their  homes.  Sixteen  had 
run  away;  3  had  done  badly  and  were  taken  from  home  and  placed  in  house- 
work positions;  one  was  committed  to  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded. 

Of  the  78  girls  paroled  to  foster  homes,  48  were  with  the  same  families  on 
Nov.  30 ;  6  were  changed  once  during  the  year,  through  no  fault  of  theirs ;  6 
were  relocated  once  because  of  their  failures;  2  ran  away  and  when  found  were 
tried  again  on  parole;  3  were  returned  to  the  Industrial  School  for  violation  of 
parole  and  later  were  given  another  chance,  and  were  doing  well  at  the  end  of 
the  year;  3  were  returned  to  the  Industrial  School  to  wait  commitment  to  schools 
for  the  feeble-minded;  5  ran  away  and  were  returned  to  the  Industrial  School; 
and  3  runaways  were  at  large  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

School  Girls. 
The  department  has  had  enrolled  this  year  in  the  public  schools  38  pupils — 26 
in  day  schools  and  12  in  evening  schools.  Nineteen  girls  have  attended  high 
school;  15  grammar  school;  3  business  college;  and  1  a  seminary.  All  of  these 
girls  have  been  self-supporting  with  the  exception  of  2,  for  whom  we  have  had 
to  furnish  clothes,  some  dentistry,  and  one  hospital  bill  for  a  scarlet  fever  case. 
During  the  summer  vacation  all  the  school  girls  earned  from  $3.50  to  $10.00  a 
week,  which  helped  to  defray  their  expenses  while  attending  school. 

Occupations  of  Paroled  Girls. 
Occupations  of  girls  not  holding  housework  positions  on  Nov.  30,  1923,  were 
as  follows: 

Factory,  57.  Hospital,  6. 

Telephone,  2.  Dressmaking,  2. 

Candy  making,  1.  Restaurant,  8. 

Day  work,  2.  Hairdresser,  1. 

Store,  19.  Laundry,  1. 

Stenographers,  3.  Miscellaneous,  5. 

Office  clerk,  2.  Total,  109. 

The  wages  of  these  girls  ranged  from  $10  to  $30  a  week.  Ten  girls  who  were 
idle  on  Nov.  30th  because  of  being  temporarily  laid  off  are  not  included  in 
this  list. 

Investigation  and  Placing. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty  different  girls  have  been  in  housework  positions 
through  the  year.  Three  hundred  twenty-six  foster  homes  have  been  used. 
Two  hundred  seventy  new  homes  have  been  investigated  and  106  used.  Two 
hundred  ninety-seven  new  applications  for  girls  to  do  housework  have  been 
received.  Over  200  advertisements  have  been  inserted  in  newspapers.  Our 
best  advertisement,  however,  is  a  satisfied  employer. 

To  fit  a  girl  into  the  right  home  where  enough,  but  not  too  much,  will  be 
required  of  her,  where  she  can  have  proper  supervision  while  at  work  and  at 
play,  where  she  can  be  mothered  and  trained  and  developed  and  studied  and 
kept  happy,  is  a  task  that  tests  the  resourcefulness  of  the  department.  Each 
girl  must  be  placed  in  the  home  best  suited  to  her  peculiarities  and  her  capa- 
bilities. Her  likes  and  dislikes,  her  strong  and  weak  points,  her  physical  strength 
and  mental  equipment  must  all  be  carefully  considered. 

How  successful  our  visitor  who  has  charge  of  the  placing  has  been  in  taking 
account  of  these  varied  and  complex  elements  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  62 
girls  remained  in  the  same  foster  homes  from  one  to  two  years;  20  girls 
remained  in  the  same  foster  homes  from  2  to  3  years;  8  girls  remained  in  the 
same  foster  homes  from  3  to  4  years,  making  90  girls  who  completed  at  least  a 
year's  stay  in  the  same  foster  homes.  Thirty-four  were  in  the  same  housework 
places  from  Dec.  1,  1922,  to  Dec.  1,  1923. 

The  secondary  investigations  of  girls'  homes  (170)  have  been  done  this  year 
by  one  person.  This  thorough  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  girls'  homes  is  a 
help  in  our  work  with  those  girls  and  their  families,  as  well  as  with  the  public 
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in  general.  This  is  a  phase  of  the  work  which  was  mentioned  in  last  year's 
report  as  one  that  it  would  be  wise  to  try  out.  It  has  been  successful.  The 
person  doing  investigations  becomes  an  expert  in  recognizing  and  gathering 
and  reporting  facts  only.  She  goes  to  the  homes  unprejudiced.  She  does  not 
even  know  the  girl  or  the  foster  home  where  she  is  living.  Therefore  she  does 
not  contrast,  as  the  visitor  could  not  help  doing,  the  girl's  own  home — plain, 
dirty  and  often  sordid — with  the  clean,  attractive  foster-home. 

The  plan  recommended  for  1923  in  regard  to  the  intensive  visiting  of  girls 
paroled  to  their  own  homes  has  not  been  as  successful  as  it  was  hoped  to  make 
it.  This  has  been  because  of  the  many  new  visitors  and  the  time  which  elapsed 
between  the  going  and  coming  of  the  old  and  new. 

The  districting  of  the  State  which  was  recommended  by  the  superintendent  in 
1922  has  been  accomplished.  Each  visitor  was  assigned  a  large  far-from- 
Boston  district,  and  a  small,  near-Boston  district.  The  nearby  districts  are  for 
the  hospital  cases  and  for  girls  newly  paroled  from  the  school  who  must  be 
visited  frequently  in  the  beginning.  As  these  girls  get  upon  their  feet  physically 
and  morally,  they  are  moved  to  the  distant  districts. 

When  girls  are  grouped,  more  visits  can  be  made  in  a  day  and  made  more 
easily.  By  utilizing  all  the  counties  in  the  State,  better  homes  may  be  obtained 
because  of  the  greater  number  from  which  a  selection  may  be  made. 

Conduct  on  Parole. 

The  test  of  good  parole  work  is  the  percentage  of  girls  doing  well  when  they 
pass  out  of  the  care  of  the  Trustees. 

Seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  girls  who  remained  in  the  care  of  the  Trustees 
until  they  reached  their  majority  were  doing  well;  7  per  cent  were  doing  badly; 
and  19  per  cent  were  unknown,  as  they  were  runaways,  or  were  out  of  the 
State  and  not  visited.    This  does  not  include  the  girls  honorably  discharged. 

The  conduct  of  64  per  cent  of  all  girls  on  parole  Nov.  30,  1923,  was  good;  of 
9.7  per  cent  was  unknown,  as  they  were  runaways  or  out  of  the  State  and  not 
visited. 

Thirty-one  girls  were  honorably  discharged  in  1923,  6  more  than  ever  before. 
The  average  age  of  these  girls  was  19  years  10  months.  Fourteen  were  married. 
The  occupations  of  the  unmarried  were  as  follows :  In  store,  7 ;  in  school,  4 ; 
office  work,  1;  factory,  3;  hospital,  1;  hairdressing,  1. 

From  June,  1912,  to  December,  1922,  the  Trustees  honorably  discharged  159 
girls.  Recently  we  have  made  a  survey  of  the  whereabouts  and  reputation  of 
these  girls  and  we  are  proud  of  the  result:  Single  and  doing  well,  41;  girls 
doing  badly,  4;  girls  who  died,  4;  girls  widowed,  1;  girls  divorced  but  doing 
well,  4;  girls  married  and  doing  well,  75. 

Thirty  girls  have  not  yet  been  located  because  of  lack  of  time.  As  the  results 
have  been  so  satisfactory  on  the  work  already  done,  we  intend  to  complete  this 
survey  and  hope  to  report  the  results  in  full  later. 

We  have  been  surprised  at  the  interesting  variety  of  these  girls'  lives,  and 
particularly  gratified  at  their  attainments,  which  in  most  cases  have  far 
exceeded  what  we  expected. 

Hospital  Work. 

The  need  of  medical  attention  has  greatly  increased  this  year.  Girls  have 
been  taken  to  hospitals,  private  doctors  and  dentists  1,632  times  against  1,161 
times  last  year.     There  have  been  142  ward  patients. 

Our  hospital  worker  could  not  have  taken  care  of  all  of  these  medical  cases 
had  she  not  been  assisted  by  our  good  friend,  Miss  Caroline  Field,  who  has 
volunteered  14  years  of  devoted  service  to  the  department.  Miss  Field's 
motherly  interest  in  the  girls  has  helped  greatly  in  keeping  the  sick  encouraged 
and  happy. 

Personnel. 

There  have  been  many  changes  on  the  visiting  staff  during  the  past  year. 
Several  of  our  well-trained  workers  resigned  to  accept  higher  salaried  positions. 

Our  visitors  spend  many  evenings,  holidays  and  Sundays  hunting  runaways, 
caring  for  the  sick,  and  visiting  discouraged  employers,  parents  and  girls.    The 
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real  burden  on  the  hearts  of  our  visitors  is  that  their  work  may  be  done  so 
effectively  that  when  girls  pass  out  of  the  care  of  the  Trustees  they  will  be 
sufficiently  trained  and  developed  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  life  successfully. 
Our  plans  for  next  year  include,  first,  more  intensive  visiting  of  girls  paroled 
to  relatives;  second,  continued  study  and  development  of  the  resources  of  our 
districts;  third,  more  individual  study  of  our  girls,  getting  the  best  ones  out  of 
housework  positions  and  into  other  lines  of  work  for  which  they  seem  fitted; 
and,  fourth,  exercises  for  the  honorably  discharged  girls. 


STATISTICS  CONCERNING  WORK  OF  THE  GIRLS  PAROLE  BRANCH. 

Table  45. — Status  November  30,  1923-,  of  all  girls  in  custody  of  Trustees  of 
Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

On  parole  with  relatives  in  Massachusetts 117 

On   parole   with  relatives   outside   of  Massachusetts 16 

On  parole  in  families  earning  wages 168 

Doing  other  work  than  housework,  not  living  with  relatives 9 

Attending   school,    earning    wages 12 

Attending    school,    living    at    home. 2 

In   hospitals   or  convalescent  homes 26 

Married    (subject  to  recall  for  cause) 56 

Temporarily  in  House   of  Good   Shepherd 5 

Boarding    temporarily    10 

.Left  home  or  places,  whereabouts  unknown  : 

a.  This   year 24 

b.  Previously    20 

Kunaway  from   Industrial   School,   whereabouts  unknown 1 

466 
In    the    school   Nov.    SO,    1923 243 

709 
Table  46. — Cash  Account  of  Girls  on  Parole,  Year  Ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 

Balance  on  deposit  Dec.  1,  1922 $20,072.91 

Cash  received  from  savings  to  credit  of  269  girls  from  Dec.   1, 

1922,  to  Nov.   30,   1923 $16,202.69 

Cash  received  from  parents  or  other  relatives  to  credit  of  9  girls  635.47 

Cash  received  from  trust  funds 1,997.16 

Cash   received    from   other   sources 418.66 

Interest    on    deposits 795.78 

By   1,241   deposits  with  the   department 20,049.76 

$40  122.67 
Cash  withdrawn  by  314  girls 17,'90o!27 

Balance  on  deposit  Nov.  30,  1923 $22,222.40 

Table  47. — Girls'  Savings  Withdrawn  During  Year  Ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 

(Cash  withdrawn  on  account  of  314  girls,  some  drawing  for  more  than,  one  purpose.) 

Number 

Reasons  for  Withdrawal.                                 of  Girls.  Amount. 

Clothing      213  $7,532.63 

Dentists     42  465.31 

Doctors,  medicine,  glasses,  etc 71  426.00 

To   help    at   home 15  423.00 

Board 113  1,014.10 

Traveling  expenses,  including  express  and  telephone,   and  expenses  in 

returning    runaway    wards 170  517.38 

Expenses   for   baby IS  241.02 

Hospital      25  513.45 

Overpaid  wages,  returned  to  employer 4  66.98 

Christmas,   vacations   and   spending  money ' 58  273.09 

To  pay  for  articles  or  money  stolen  or  destroyed 3  30.34 

Schooling      '. 11  251.38 

Transferred   to   other  institutions 5  525.22 

Insurance      , 1  10.00 

Divorce      1  50.00 

Girls  becoming  of  age 76  4,632.77  • 

$16,972.67 
Trust  accounts  drawn  for  clothing  and  other  expenses  of  babies 7  927.60 

$17,900.27 
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Table  48. — Expenditures  of  Girls  Parole  Branch,  Year  Ending  Nov.  30,  1923. 

Salaries  : 

Almeda  F.  Cree,   Supt $2,340.00 

Visitors     16,023.30 

Clerks      3,829.04 

Extra    clerks    217.50 

$22,409.84 

Visitors  : 

Travel     $3,252.83 

Taxi  hire  and  use  of  visitors'  own  auto 651.33 

3,904.16 

Office  expenses  : 

Advertising     $157.96 

Postage     290.07 

Printing      37.66 

Stationery  and  office  expenses 730.63 

Telephone    and    telegrams 1,186.61 

Kent     ■ 2,580.00 

Sundries     74.72 

5,057.65 

Total   expended  for   administration   and   visiting $31,371.65 

Assistance  to  girls  : 

Board     $564.12 

Clothing      743.30 

Medicine  and  medical   attendance    (including   dental   work) ....  748.29 

Travel      561.22 

Total  expended  for  girls 2,616.93 

Total    expenditures    in    connection    with    the    parole    of    girls    from    the 

Industrial    School   for   Girls $33,988.58 
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TRUST  FUNDS.1 


LYMAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Lyman  School,  Lyman  Fund. 

\ 

Balance   Dec.    1,    1922    $2,027.94       $30,700.00'      $32,727.94 

Keceipts  in   1922-23  : 

Income  from   investments    $1,559.60 

Discount    20.00 

$1,579.60  1,579.60 

Securities   matured    2,000.00  3,579.60 

Securities    purchased    2,000.00 

$5,607.54        $32,700.00        $34,307.54 
Payments  in  1922-23  : 

Securities    purchased     2,000.00 

Securities  matured    2,000.00 


$30,700.00 
Cash  on  hand 3,607.54 


Lyman  School,  Lyman  Trust  Fund. 


Balance  Nov.    30,    1923    $3,607.54       $30,700.00       $34,307.54 

Present  Investments  : 

Athol  bond    $1,500.00 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.  bonds 300.00 

Columbus    (Ohio)    bond    11,500.00 

Everett  bond    3,000.00 

New   York    (State)    bond    1,000.00 

West   Brookfleld    bond    1.000.00 

Worcester  Trust  Company   certificates    400.00 

Basthampton    note    6,000.00 

Norwood    notes     4,000.00 

United  States  Treasury  bonds    2,000.00 


$34,307.54 


Balance  Dec.  1,  1922    $20,000.00       $20,000.00 

No  .transactions  in  1922-23   

Balance   Nov.    30,    1923    20,000.00          20,000.00 

Present  Investments  : 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.  certificates    $14,000.00 

Chicago  Junction  &  Union   Stock  Yards  Co.  bonds  5,000.00 

New  London  &  Northern  R.  R.  Co.  certificate   ....  1,000.00 


$20,000.00 

1  Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  407,  Acts  of  1906,  these  funds  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer  and  Receiver-General,  but  the  expenditure  of  the  income  is  in  the  hands  of 
trustees. 
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Income,  Lyman  School,  Lyman  Trust  Fund. 

Cash.  Securities.  Total. 

Balance   Dec.    1,    1922    $8,642.85  $8,642.85 

Receipts  in  1922-28. 
Income  from   investments    1,791.38  1,791.38 

$10,434.23  ,  $10,434.23 

Payments  in   1922-23. 
Lyman  School  for  Boys 663.31  663.31 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1923   $9,770.92  $9,770.92 

Present   Investment. 
Cash  on  hand    $9,770.92 

Lyman  School,  Lamb  Fund. 

Balance  Dec.   1,   1922    $1,000.00         $1,000.00 

No    transactions    in    1922-23    

Balance  Nov.  30,  1923   1,000.00  1,000.00 

Present  Investment. 
Athol  bonds $1,000.00         $1,000.00 

Income,  Lyman  School,  Lamb  Fund. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1922   $511.21  $100.00  $611.21 

Receipts  in  1922-23. 
Income  from  investment    64.93  64.93 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1923    $576.14  $100.00  $676.14 

Present  Investment.  , 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.  stock   $100.00 

Cash   on   hand    576.14  $676.14 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lamb  Fund. 

Cash.  Securities.  Total. 

Balance   Dec.    1,   1922    $1,000.00  $1,000.00 

No  transactions  In  1922-23    

Balance  Nov.   30,   1923    1,000.00  1,000.00 

Present  Investment. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Companv  bonds  $1,000.00         $1,000.00 

P 
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Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lamb  Fund. 

Cash.  Securities.  Total. 

Balance   Dec.    1.    1922    $105.22  $105.22 

Receipts  in  1922-23. 
Income   from   investments    43.95  43.95 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1923   $149.17  $149.17 

Present  Investment : 
Cash  on  hand    $149.17 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Fay  Fund. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1922    $1,000.00  $1,000.00 

No  transactions  in  1922-23    

Balance  Nov.  30,   1923   1,000.00  1,000.00 

Present  Investment : 
Middleborough  bond $1,000.00  $1,000.00 

Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Fay  Fund. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1922    $94.80  $94.80 

Receipts  in  1922-23  : 
Income  from  investment    43.24  43.24 

Balance   Nov.    30,    1923    $138.04  $138.04 

Present  Investment : 
Cash  on  hand $138.04 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Rogers  Book  Fund. 

Balance   Dec.    1,    1922    $1,000.00  $1,000.00 

No  transactions  in  1922-23 

Balance  Nov.  30.  1923    1,000.00  1,000.00 

Present  Investment  : 
United    States    bonds 1,000.00  1,000.00 

Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Rogers  Book  Fund. 

Cash.  Securities.  Total. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1922 $79.79  $79.79 

Receipts  in  1922-23  : 
Income  from  investment    45.37  45.37 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1923   $125.16  $125.16 

Present  Investment : 
Cash  on  hand   $125.16 
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THE   SCHOOLS 

1.  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  established  1846,  is  located  at  Westborough, 
32  miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the  cottage  system, 
for  boys  under  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  commitment.  The  inmates 
live  in  13  cottages,  2  of  which  are  set  apart  for  the  younger  boys.  Normal 
capacity  of  the  school,  450.  Academic  and  industrial  training  is  given. 
Commitments  are  for  minority.  After  training  in  the  school,  boys  are  placed 
on  parole,  in  charge  of  the  Boys  Parole  Branch,  whose  office  is  at  41  Mt. 
Vernon  Street,  Boston. 

2.  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  established  1908,  is  located  at  Shirley,  40 
miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the  cottage  system,  for 
boys  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  commitment.  The 
inmates  live  in  9  cottages.  Normal  capacity  of  the  school,  284.  Academic 
and  industrial  training  is  given,  the  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  practical 
teaching  of  trades.  Commitments  are  for  minority.  After  training  in  the 
school,  boys  are  placed  on  parole,  in  charge  of  the  Boys  Parole  Branch,  whose 
office  is  at  41  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 

3.  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  established  1854,  is  located  at  Lancaster, 
42  miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the  cottage  system, 
for  girls  under  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  commitment.  The  in- 
mates live  in  10  cottages.  Normal  capacity  of  the  school,  268.  Academic  and 
industrial  training  is  given,  emphasis  being  placed  on  training  in  the  domestic 
arts.  Commitments  are  for  minority,  but  the  length  of  detention  in  the 
school  is  largely  determined  by  the  course  of  training.  After  training  in 
the  school,  girls  are  placed  on  parole,  in  charge  of  the  Girls  Parole  Branch, 
whose  office  is  at  41  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 

REPORT 

Changes  in  Board. 

Ralph  A.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Vice-Chairman,  appointed  May  5,  1920,  brought 
to  the  service  of  the  Board  large  experience  in  practical  affairs.  On 
account  of  pressure  of  other  matters,  he  was  unable  to  continue  his  services 
longer,  and  resigned  in  March,  1924. 

Irvin  McDowell  Garfield,  a  Boston  lawyer  with  much  experience  in 
hospital  charities,  was  appointed  by  Governor  Channing  H.  Cox  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

Mr.  Clarence  J.  McKenzie  was  unanimously  elected  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Board  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Trustees  on  April  9,  1924. 

Meetings  of  the  Board. 
During  the  year  1924,  the  Board  has  held  12  regular  monthly  meetings, 
in  addition  to  the  38  meetings  of  the  various  committees.  The  parole 
committees  of  the  three  schools  considered  1,555  cases  involving  the  parole 
of  boys  and  girls.  Parents,  attorneys  and  friends  of  the  children  may  appear 
before  the  Board  at  the  monthly  meetings  and  present  requests  for  their 
parole.  An  effort  is  made  to  decide  each  case  on  its  own  merits  and  take 
such  action  as  seems  consistent  with  the  future  welfare  and  success  of  the 
boy  or  girl. 

Commitments. 
At  the  Lyman  School,  the  commitments  during  the  year  decreased  about 
2  per  cent.  This  may  be  accounted  for,  to  some  extent,  by  the  fact  that 
these  boys,  being  under  the  age  of  15  at  the  time  of  commitment,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  in  school  and  not  much  affected  by  industrial  conditions.  At 
the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  the  commitments  increased  about  41  per 
cent  and  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  about  30  per  cent.  Further 
comparisons  may  be  made  by  reference  to  the  following  table: 
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Table  1. — Commitments  to  the  three  schools  each  year  for  the  three  years  ending 

Nov.  30,  1924. 

1922  1923  1924 

Lyman  School  for  Boys    .  ..     277  295  289 

Industrial  School  for  Boys     273  227  320 

Industrial  School  for  Girls     121  116  151 

In  keeping  with  the  number  of  new  commitments,  the  daily  average  number 
of  inmates  was  somewhat  smaller  at  the  Lyman  School  and  considerably 
larger  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
as  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Table  2. — Daily  average  number  of  inmates  in  each  school  for  the  three  years  ending 

Nov.  SO,  1924,  the  normal  capacity  of  each  school,  and  the  number  of  inmates 

in  the  school  on  Nov.  30,  1924. 

Daily  Average  Number  op  Number 

Inmates  Normal  in  School 

Capacity  Nov.  30, 

1922           1923           1924  1924 

Lyman  School  for  Boys   442             408            463  450  445 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 278             211             253  284  262 

Industrial  School  for  Girls     292             263             273  268  276 

There  has  been  little  variation  in  the  number  of  new  commitments  to  each 
school  when  considered  for  a  period  of  years,  as  evidenced  by  the  following 
table : 

Table  3. — Commitments   to  the  three  Schools  each  year  for  the   ten  years  ending 

Nov.  30,  1924. 

Lyman  Industrial  Industrial 

Year  ending  November  30                       School  for  School  School  Total 

Boys  for  Boys  for  Girls 

1915     289  218  90  597 

1916     257  221  134  612 

1917 384  258  155  797 

1918     : 419  289  169  877 

1919  332  374  180  886 

1920 347  285  118  750 

1921  341  352  133  826 

1922  277  273  121  671 

1923  295  227  116  638 

1924  289  320  151  760 

Totals    3,230  2,817  1,367  7,414 

Total  Number  in  Care  op  Board. 
On  Nov.  30,  1924,  the  total  number  of  children  who  were  wards  of  the 
trustees  was  4,023,  distributed  as  follows: 

Table  4. — Number  of  children  in  care  of  Trustees    of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools 

Nov.  30,  1924. 

In  the 

Schools  On  Parole  Total 

Lyman  School  for  Boys    445  1,794  2,239 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 262  814  1,076 

Industrial  Schools  for  Girls   276  432  708 

Total    983  3,040  f  4,023 

Visits  of  Trustees  to  the  Schools. 
There  have  been  142  separate  visits  made  to  the  three  schools  by  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  during  the  past  year.     In  addition  to  these  visits 
by  the  Trustees,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board  has  visited  the  schools 
58  times  during  the  year. 

Health  in  the  Schools. 
The  physicians'  reports,  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Superintendent's 
report  for  each  school,  give  a  detailed  account  of  what  is  done  to  safeguard 
the  health  of  the  boys  and  girls  while  in  the  schools.  The  results  obtained 
show  clearly  that  the  money  invested  in  competent  medical  attendance  and 
hospital  facilities  is  well  spent. 

Examination  of  Inmates  by  Department  of  Mental  Diseases. 
During  the  year  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases  examined  all  of  the 
inmates  of  the  three  training  schools  under  the  able  direction  of  the  late 
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Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald,  then  Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Feeble-minded  at  Waverley.  Many  factors  were  taken  into  consideration 
before  a  boy  or  girl  was  given  a  final  rating  as  to  mentality.  The  number 
of  boys  and  girls  who  were  rated  as  normal  is  surprisingly  low  in  all  of  the 
Schools.  However,  the  results  as  a  whole  do  not  differ  much  from  similar 
studies  made  in  other  institutions  for  delinquents.  It  is  hoped  that  all  new 
commitments  will  be  examined  by  the  Commission  on  Mental  Diseases  and 
the  results  obtained  used  by  the  schools  in  their  work  of  training  the  boys 
and  girls  to  take  their  places  in  the  community  again. 

Department  for  Defective  Delinquents. 
The  Department  for  Defective  Delinquents,  opened  by  the  Department 
of  Correction  in  connection  with  the  State  Farm  at  Bridgewater,  has  filled 
a  great  need  for  the  Training  Schools.  Many  boys  who  have  been  tried 
over  and  over  again,  but  who  cannot  stand  on  their  own  feet  in  the  com- 
munity, seem  to  be  handicapped  by  their  subnormal  mentality.  Obviously 
these  boys  need  a  different  sort  of  training  and  discipline  from  that  given 
in  our  schools,  and  if  they  are  to  be  helped,  they  must  be  in  an  institution 
from  which  they  can  not  escape.  The  open  institution  is  not  intended  for 
such  boys.  If  these  boys  improve  to  such  an  extent  that  it  seems  advisable 
to  try  them  again  in  the  community,  they  may  be  placed  on  parole  and 
remain  on  parole  during  good  behavior. 

Unmarried  Mothers. 

The  courts  continue  to  send  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  young 
girls  who  are  pregnant  when  committed,  15  such  girls  having  been  committed 
during  the  past  year.  The  Industrial  School  is  not  equipped  to  take  care 
of  the  confinement  of  these  girls,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  should  remain 
long  in  the  school  among  other  girls. 

It  would  seem  that  such  cases  might  well  be  more  wisely  handled  by  the 
courts  through  their  respective  probation  officers,  unless  there  is  other 
delinquency  than  the  fact  of  pregnancy. 

The  Problem  of  the  Returned  Boy. 

A  problem  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  solve  is  that  of  the 
boy  who  "falls  down"  while  he  is  on  parole  and  gets  into  serious  difficulty 
again. 

Formerly  when  a  boy  was  paroled  to  his  own  home  or  to  a  foster  home, 
that  known  environment  would  be  likely  to  continue  until  changed  by  his 
visitor.  He  was  protected  to  some  extent  by  the  safeguards  of  the  com- 
munity where  he  was  to  be.  Temptations  were  not  so  strong  or  so 
numerous— traveling  was  slow  and  somewhat  difficult,  and  the  number  of 
people  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  was  more  or  less  limited  and  their 
character  more  or  less  known.  Today  he  is  confronted  with  all  sorts  of 
temptations;  if  he  wishes  a  change  in  his  environment,  he  can  effect  this  at 
will,  practically  unobserved.  The  automobile  and  other  methods  of  quick 
transportation  enable  him  to  cover  vast  stretches  of  territory  and  thus  be 
subjected  to  all  sorts  of  harmful  influences  and  instabilities.  He  is  likely 
to  come  into  contact  with  many  persons  who  are  moving  around,  or  are  idle 
and  vagrant;  he  can  always  find  those  who  are  either  ready  to  commit 
crime,  or  who  make  crime  their  business — or  at  best  those  who  have  no 
deep  respect  for  the  law. 

The  publication  of  crimes  of  violence  makes  a  deep  impression  on  the 
uninformed  or  subnormal  mind  today,  and  very  frequently  only  suggestion 
is  needed  to  stir  it  to  action.  If  the  means  of  transportation  are  not  at 
hand,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  appropriate  an  automobile  for  the  purpose. 
Success  in  such  a  venture  gives  courage  for  others.  When  one  or  two 
steps  are  taken,  one  crime  may  follow  another — to  protect  themselves  and 
their  companions  and  to  keep  away  from  the  officers  of  the  law  and  the 
courts. 

Another  problem  is  that  of  the  paroled  boy  who  is  arrested  while  on 
parole  for  other  offences  and  who  may  be  found  guilty  in  the  lower  courts 


and  may  appeal  or  may  have  his  case  continued  for  long  periods  for  trial, 
and  thus  remain  at  large.  It  is  surprising  how  such  information  spreads. 
Other  boys  read  of  these  cases  in  the  newspapers  and  a  bad  example  is  set. 
A  youthful  or  undeveloped  mind  is  attracted  by  publicity.  Boys  of  this 
type  are  likely  to  consider  themselves  heroes  when  their  pictures  and  names 
get  into  the  papers.  Furthermore,  the  paroled  boy  now  in  the  city  or  town 
is  likely  to  be  thrown  with  others  who  know  court  procedure,  or  loiter 
about  street  corners  where  crimes  are  the  principal  subject  of  conversation, 
and  have  a  general  feeling  of  personal  assurance  that  they  can  commit 
offences  against  the  law  and  not  pay  the  penalty. 

New  Chapel  and  Assembly  Hall  at  Lyman  School. 
The  Trustees  have  again  renewed  their  request  to  the  Legislature  for  a 
new  Chapel  and  Assembly  Hall  at  the  Lyman  School.  The  room  now  used 
for  assembly  purposes  in  the  School  Building  is  inadequate  for  the  present 
needs  and  the  space  it  occupies  is  much  needed  for  more  school  rooms. 
It  is  estimated  that  such  a  building  would  cost  $50,000. 

LYMAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AT  WESTBOROUGH 

Charles  A.  Keeler,  Superintendent. 

A  report  of  the  various  activities  of  the  school,  together  with  the  statistical 
tables  for  the  twelve  months  ending  Nov.  30,  1924,  is  submitted  herewith. 
The  total  number  of  boys  in  the  school  during  the  twelve  months  was 
1,243.  The  daily  average  for  the  year  was  463.26,  an  increase  of  13 
per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  The  average  length  of  time  the  boys 
remain  in  the  school  has  increased  slightly  from  11.59  to  12.23  months. 
General  information  concerning  commitments  will  be  found  in  the  statistical 
tables  of  this  report. 

All  departments  of  the  school  have  progressed  and  the  work  accomplished 
has  seemed  to  show  the  earnestness  and  efficiency  of  teachers  and  in- 
structors. There  have  been  several  changes  in  the  corps  of  assistants  and 
one  was  removed  by  death.  William  Twiss,  for  8  years  master  of  Wayside 
Cottage,  died  Jan.  2,  1924.  In  him  the  institution  lost  an  efficient  and 
loyal  worker,  whose  life  was  filled  with  kindly  acts.  He  was  a  living 
example  of  unselfish  service  to   others. 

The  health  of  the  boys  has  been  good  during  the  past  year  and  the 
institution  has  been  free  from  contagious  diseases.  The  out-door  life,  the 
opportunity  for  athletics,  wholesome  food,  and  the  watchful  care  of  the 
physician  have  kept  the  boys  in  good  physical  condition. 

Academic  Department. 

The  same  subjects  as  heretofore  have  been  pursued  in  the  different 
grades.  The  interest  taken  by  the  boys,  as  indicated  by  frequent  reports 
of  the  teachers,  as  well  as  tests  given  at  the  close  of  the  year  show  that 
the  work  has  been  thoroughly  done.  The  high  school  class  was  discontinued, 
and  in  its  place,  a  citizenship  class  introduced,  with  study  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  civic  duties  of  citizens  and  English  as  the  principal  subjects. 

The  school  gave  a  public  exhibition  of  the  work  done  by  the  sloyd  and 
drawing  classes.  Many  excellent  pieces  of  work  were  shown,  and  they 
were  a  credit  to  the  boys  who  made  them.  There  was  also  a  musical  recital 
showing  the  class  work  done  by  the  boys  of  each  grade.  A  larger  number 
of  boys  of  the  lower  grades  have  been  placed  in  the  manual  training  classes 
with  excellent  results. 

As  usual,  the  various  holidays  of  the  year  have  been  observed  with 
appropriate  exercises.  The  close  of  the  school  year,  on  July  4th,  was  the 
big  holiday  of  the  year.  There  were  field  sports,  a  band  concert,  and 
visits  by  the  boys'  parents. 

Our  boys'  band  had  a  successful  year.  Thirty  boys  received  daily  in- 
struction and  their  progress  was  such  that  they  gave  many  concerts  during 
the  season  and  received  enthusiastic  praise. 
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The  gymnastic  classes  and  cottage  athletic  teams  have  done  excellent 
work.  The  play  element  has  had  a  place  on  the  program,  especially  for 
the  younger  boys. 

The  class  in  printing  has  done  valuable  training  work  as  well  as  produced 
a  large  amount  of  printing  for  the  various  groups  under  the  department 
of  Public  Welfare.  We  feel  greatly  indebted  to  the  Governors  of  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  for  the  very  generous  dona- 
tion which  has  enabled  us  to  have  additional  printing  equipment. 

Improvements. 

Close  attention  has  been  given  during  the  year  to  the  physical  condition 
of  the  institution  and  several  improvements  have  been  made.  The  car- 
penters, painters,  masons,  and  all  industrial  classes,  have  been  kept  busy 
throughout  the  year  in  general  repairs.  The  laying  of  365  square  yards  of 
new  cement  sidewalk  and  much  grading  around  the  grounds  with  the  re- 
arrangements of  shrubbery  and  flower  beds  have  added  greatly  to  the 
appearance  of  the  institution. 

The  completion  of  the  work  in  the  hospital  basement  has  given  us  a  well- 
equipped  out-patient  department.  The  old  store  house  and  central  kitchen 
building  has  been  entirely  remodeled.  A  new  heating  and  lighting  system 
has  been  installed  and  the  building  painted  throughout.  The  first  floor  will 
be  used  for  tailor  and  plumbing  shops.  The  second  floor  is  now  occupied 
by  our  well-equipped  printing  department.  The  third  floor  has  been  furnished 
for  a  social  and  reading  room  for  the  employees. 

One  new  washer  has  been  added  to  the  laundry  equipment  and  a  new 
feed  water  pump  to  the  power  plant  equipment.  A  great  deal  of  steam- 
fitting,  plumbing  and  carpentry  work  has  been  done  in  the  new  central 
kitchen  and  storehouse.  In  all  construction  the  boys  do  the  work  as  far 
as  possible.  The  training  which  they  receive  in  this  way  is  very  valuable, 
no  matter  what  their  future  may  be.  The  new  kitchen  and  storehouse, 
occupied  towards  the  end  of  last  year,  has  proven  of  immense  value  to 
the  institution. 

Farm. 

The  past  year  has  been  favorable  for  all  crops  raised  on  the  farm  with  the 
exception  of  a  light  crop  of  hay.  Several  acres  have  been  seeded,  which 
will  increase  the  crop  another  year.  Large  quantities  of  vegetables  of 
various  kinds  have  been  raised,  giving  an  abundance  for  the  institution's 
use. 

The  dairy  has  made  good  returns  for  the  year,  producing  what  milk 
was  required. 

The  swine  herd  has  been  a  source  of  profit.  A  new  wing  should  be 
added  to  the  piggery  in  order  to  house  and  care  for  the  swine  properly. 


REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys. 
T.  H.  Ayer,  M.D. 

The  following  report  of  the  physician  at  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  for 
the  year  1924  is  respectfully  submitted. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  there  has  been  no  diphtheria  or  scarlet 
fever  in  the  school  for  over  twelve  months.  That  there  have  been  no  cases 
of  scarlet  fever  may  have  been  due  to  good  fortune,  but  the  absence  of 
diphtheria  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  all  the  boys  have  been  given 
toxin-antitoxin  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  entered  the  school,  except  those 
whom  the  Schick  test  showed  to  be  immune. 

There  have  been  during  the  year  a  large  number  of  accidents  and  a  great 
many  cases  of  septic  infection.  The  latter  cases  have  caused  much  anxiety, 
as  many  of  them  have  been  severe. 

Following  is  a  partial  summary  of  the  work  of  the  year: — 
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Number  of  visits  by  physician,  364. 

Number  of  cases  treated, at  hospital,  out-patients,  13,780. 

Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital,  358. 

Number  of  different  patients  treated,  out-patients,  2,475. 

Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital  daily,  7. 

Average  number  of  out-patients  in  hospital  daily,  38. 

Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  69. 

Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients,  21. 

Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  13. 

Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients,  2. 

Number  of  new  inmates  examined  by  physician,  288. 

Number  of  inmates  leaving  examined  by  physician,  544. 

Number  of  inmates  returned  examined  by  physician,  324. 

Number  of  inmates  released  or  transferred  to  other  hospitals  or  institutions: 

Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  24. 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  49. 

Worcester  City  Hospital,  1. 

Belmont  Hospital,  Worcester,  3. 

Collis  Huntington  Hospital,  Boston,  1. 

State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury,  1. 

Special  Cases,  requiring  operation:  Cases  requiring  treatment  for  frac- 

Ruptured  spleen,  1.  ,,            ture: 

Tonsils  and  adenoids,  35.  Fibula,  1. 

Hernia,  6.  Elbow,  2. 

Appendicitis,  4.  Leg,  1. 

Deep  abscesses,  2.  Nose,   1. 

Middle  ear  abscesses,  3.  Jaw,  1. 

Clavicle,  1. 

Report  of  Dental  Work,  performed  by  Dr.  Harold  B.  Gushing. 
Number  of  silver  fillings,  277. 
Number  of  cement  fillings,  346. 
Number  of  copper  cement  fillings,  507. 
Number  of  amalgam  fillings,  131. 
Number  of  treatments,  452. 
Number  of  extractions,  519. 
Prophylaxis,  611. 


STATISTICS  CONCERNING  BOYS. 
Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

Ta.^le  5. — Number  received   at  and  leaving   Lyman   School  for  Boys  during   year 

ending  N<ov.  30,  1924. 

Boys  in  Lyman  School  Nov.  30,  1923    450 

Received: — Committed      288 

Recommitted 1 

Returned  from  places      351 

Runaways  captured     75 

Returned  from  hospitals 65 

Returned  from  leave  of  absence 13             793 

Whole  number  in  the  school  during  the  twelve  months *1,243 

Released: — Paroled  to  parents  and  relatives      361 

Paroled  to  others  than  relatives     163 

Boarded  out 77 

Runaways 90 

Released  to  hospitals   67 

Transferred  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys   24 

Granted  leave  of  absence 14 

Taken  to  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury    .' 1 

Transferred  to  Monson  State  Hospital 1             798 

Remaining  in  the  Lyman  School  Nov.  30,  1924 446 

*This  represents  892  individuals. 
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Table  6. — Commitments  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  from  the  several  counties  during 
the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1924  and  previously. 

Year 
Counties  ending  Nov. 

30,  1924  Previously  Totals 

Barnstable      1  115  116 

Berkshire 9  417  426 

Bristol 16  1,347  1,363 

.  Dukes    -  24  24 

Essex 20  1,954  1,974 

Franklin    1  114  115 

Hampden    38  972  1,010 

Hampshire    .          8  188  196 

Middlesex 59  2,844  2,903 

Nantucket -  25  25 

Norfolk   13  720  733 

Plymouth    14  344  358 

Suffolk     84  2,920  3,004 

Worcester   26  1,438  1,464 

Totals    289  13,422  13,711 

Table  7. — Nativity  of  Parents  of  Boys  Committed  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  During 

Past  Ten  Years. 


Fathers  born  in  United  States 

Mothers  born  in  United  States 

Fathers  foreign  born 

Mothers  foreign  born    

Both  parents  born  in  United  States 

Both  parents  foreign  born    

Nativity  of  both  parents  unknown  . 
Nativity  of  one  parent  unknown 
Per  sent  of  foreign  parentage 
Per  cent  of  American  parentage    .  .  . 
Per  cent  of  unknown  parentage 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

23 

23 

30 

27 

18 

17 

23 

16 

24 

20 

20 

26 

48 

33 

32 

26 

22 

15 

21 

19 

29 

41 

27 

28 

29 

19 

17 

24 

26 

42 

24 

24 

17 

26 

17 

17 

33 

32 

53 

49 

37 

40 

44 

38 

44 

149 

104 

183 

242 

196 

190 

178 

171 

165 

32 

50 

37 

33 

27 

51 

44 

18 

38 

31 

38 

48 

52 

47 

40 

42 

29 

29 

52 

40 

48 

58 

59 

55 

52 

62 

56 

11 

12 

14 

12 

11 

11 

13 

14 

14 

11 

19 

10 

8 

8 

15 

13 

6 

13 

19 
25 
23 
19 
26 
173 
30 
34 
59 
9 
10 


Table  8. 


-Nativity  of  Boys  Committed  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  During  past 
Ten  Years. 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

282 

7 

249 
7 
1 

333 

49 

3 

363 

53 

3 

292 

36 

4 

317 

27 

3 

311 

24 

6 

244 

31 

2 

284 
11 

264 

Foreign  born 

22 

Table  9. — Ages  of  hoys  when  committed  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1924  and  previously. 


Age  (Years) 


Committed        Committed 


Six    

Seven     

Eight 

Nine 

Ten      

Eleven     

Twelve 

Thirteen    

Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen  

Seventeen   

Eighteen  and  over 
Unknown      


during  year 

from 

ending  Nov. 

1885  to 

30,  1924 

1923 

1 

4 

3 

42 

11 

147 

17 

364 

39 

665 

40 

1,246 

67 

2,014 

90 

2,902 

20 

223 

- 

25 

- 

4 

1 

2 

- 

12 

Committed 

Previous 

to  1885 

5 

25 

115 

231 

440 

615 

748 

897 

778 

913 

523 

179 

17 

32 


289 


7,650 


5,518 


Totals 

5 

30 

160 

389 

821 

1,319 

2,034 

2,978 

3,770 

1,156 

548 

183 

20 

44 

13,457 


Table  10. — Domestic  condition  of  boys  committed  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 

year  ending  Nov.  30,  1924. 
Had  parents,   200. 
Had  no  parents,  11. 
Had  father  only,  27. 
Had  mother  only,  21. 
Had  stepfather,  15. 
Had  stepmother,  17. 
Had  intemperate  father,  110. 
Had  intemperate  mother,   0. 
Had  both  parents  intemperate,  4. 
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Had  parents  separated,  3. 

Had  attended  church,  289. 

Had  never  attended  church,  0. 

Had  not  attended  school  within  one  year,   13. 

Had  not  intended  school  within  two  years,  5. 

Had  been  arrested  before,  228. 

Had  been  inmates  of  other  institutions,  53. 

Had  used  tobacco,  176. 

Were  employed  in  a  mill  or  otherwise  when  arrested,  33. 

Were  attending  school,   125. 

Were  idle,  99. 

Parents  owning  residence,  80. 

Members  of  family  had  been  arrested,  98. 

Table  11. — Length  of  stay  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys  of  all  toys  paroled  for  first 
time  during  the  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1924. 


Boys 


Length  of  Stay 


Years 


Months 


Boys 


Length  of  Stay 


4 

4 

2 

5 

7 

6 

9 

7 

22 

8 

16 

9 

24 

10 

27 

11 

35 

1 

25. 

25. 
17. 
16. 

6. 

7. 

1. 

1. 


Years 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Months 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


Total  number  paroled  for  first  time  during  year,  250;  average  length  of  stay  in  the  school,  12.22  mos. 

Table  12. — Offences  for  which  toys  were   committed  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
during  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1924. 

Breaking  and  entering,  86. 
Delinquent  child,  25. 
Larceny,  107. 
Stubbornness,  32. 
Running  away,  15. 
Immorality,  3. 
Cruelty  to  animals,  1. 
Assault  and  Battery,  4. 
Carrying  firearms,  2. 

Using  motor  vehicle  without  authority,  13. 
Receiving  stolen  goods,  1. 
Total,  289. 


Table  13. — Comparative  table,  showing  average  number  of  inmates,   new  commit- 
ments and  releases,  for  past  ten  years,  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 


Year 


1914-15 
1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1923-24 


Released 

Average 

New 

Otherwise 

number  of 

Commit- 

than by 

Inmates 

ments 

Paroled 

Paroling 

442.00 

289 

545 

12S 

448.50 

257 

497 

183 

467.68 

384 

574 

264 

500.07 

419 

715 

247 

463.79 

332 

866 

303 

438.79 

347 

627 

179 

467.35 

341 

752 

276 

442.34 

277 

761 

225 

407.91 

295 

602 

220 

463.26 

289 

601 

197 

Average  for  ten  years 454.17 


323 


654 


Years 

1915       15.83 

1916    15.61 

1917    14.33 

1918    14.06 


222 


Table  14. — Some  comparative  statistics,  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

A.     Average  age  of  boys  released  on  parole  for  past  ten  years. 

Yeais 

1920    13.98 

1921 14.04 

1922 14.18 

1923 13.95 


1919    13.82 


1924 14.10 
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B.     Average  time  spent  in  the  institution  for  past  ten  years. 

Months  Months 

1915  16.12  1920 11.74 

1916  15.47  1921 11.11 

1917  14.43  1922 11.53 

1918  12.14  1923 11.59 

1919   10.75  1924 12.18 

C.     Average  age  at  commitment  for  past  ten  years. 

Years  Years 

1915     13.18  1920 13.19 

1916     13.02  1921 13.20 

1917      12.98  1922 13.04 

1918     ik 12.91  1923 12.97 

1919     13.04  1924 13.09 

D.     Number  of  boys  returned  to  school  for  any  cause  for  past  ten  years. 

1915  405  1920 33* 

1916  386  1921 458 

1917  279  1922 443 

1918  361  1923 398 

1919  461  1924 351 

E.     WeeMy  per  capita  cost  of  the  institution  for  past  ten  years. 

Year  Gross         Net  Year  Gross  Net 

1915     $5.37         $5.3]  1920     $9.85         $9.83 

1916  5.44  5.42  1921      9.56  9.55 

1917  5.90  5.89  1922     9.61  9.60 

1918  7.00  6.98  1923     11.26  11.21 

1919  8.00  8.06  1924     8.94  8.89 

Table    15. — Literacy   of   boys   admitted    to   Lyman  School   for   Boys    during   year 

ending  Nov.  80,  1924. 

In  1st  grade,  2.  In  8th  grade,  36. 

In  2nd  grade,  5.  In  9th  grade,  4. 

In  3rd    grade,    18.  In  high  school,  11. 

In  4th  grade,  38.  Special  class,  3. 

In  5th  grade,  37.  Continuation  school,  3. 

In  6th  grade,   74.  Ungraded,  1. 

In  7th  grade,   57.  Total,  289. 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

The   following  report   of   the   finances   of   this   institution   is  respectfully 
submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1924: — 

Cash  Account 
Balance  December  1.  1923 S972.6S 

Receipts  v 

Personal  Services: — 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement    $24.67 

Sales: —     839.66 

Miscellaneous: — 

Interest  on  bank  balances $190.75 

Sundries 258.52  449.27 

Total  Income $1,313.60 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 
Maintenance  Appropriations: — 

Balance  of  1923 $18,088.76 

Approved  schedules  of  1924    215,366.74         233,455.50 

Special  Appropriations: — 

Approved  schedules  of  1924 $2,976.05 

Lyman  Trust  Fund  Income'— 

Approved  schedules  of  1924     $461.54 

Balance  of  1923    33.44  494.98 

Total $239,212.81 

Payments 
To  Treasury  of  Commonwealth: — 

Institution  income 1,313.60 

Maintenance  Appropriations: — 

Balance  of  schedules  of  previous  year $19,061.44 

Approved  schedules  of  1924       215,366.74 

234,428.  IS 
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Special  Appropriations: — 

Approved  schedules  of  1924      $2,976.05 

Lyman  Trust  Fund  Income: — 

Balance  schedules  previous  year $  33.44 

Approved  schedules  1924     461.54 

494.98 

Total $239,212.81 

Maintenance 

Appropriation,  current  year      $224,847.99 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below)     215,366.74 

Balance  reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth $9,481.25 

Analysis  of  Expenses 

Personal  Services $101,175.37 

Religious  Instruction 2,500.97 

Travel,  Transportation  and  Office  Expenses     3,348.54 

Food 29,438.36 

Clothing  and  Materials 12,986.39 

Furnishings  and  Household  Supplies    8,947.66 

Medical  and  General  Care    8,180.08 

Heat,  Light  and  Power    15,658.80 

Farm     15,982.46 

Garage,  Stable  and  Grounds     1,357.47 

Repairs,  Ordinary     9,389.98 

Repairs  and  Renewals 6,400.66 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance $215,366.74 

Special  Appropriations 

Balance  December  1,  1923 $2,956.51 

Appropriations  for  current  year  (small  items) 19.54 

Total $2,976.05 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  below)    $2,976.05 

Expended  Total 

Act  or                        Whole                                During  Expended 

Object                               Resolve                     Amount                         Fiscal  Year  to  Date 
Central  Kitchen  and                Acts  1922                 $75,000.00 
Storehouse                                  Acts  1923                     4,000.00 

(Small  Items  1924)                                                              19.54                         $2,976.05  $79,019.54 


$79,019.54  $2,976.05  $79,019.54 

Per  Capita 
During  the  year  the  aveiage  number  of  inmates  has  been  463.26. 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $215,366.74. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $8.9402. 
Receipts  from  sales,  $839.66. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.0348. 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $473.94. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.0196. 
Net  weekly  per  capita,  $8.8859. 

VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

Nov.  30,  1924. 

Real  Estate 
Land 

40  acres,  39  rods  grounds  (about  buildings)     $8,743.74 

135  acres,  18  rods  mowing 16,711.46 

81  acres,  37  rods  tillage    9,643.56 

24  acres,  106  rods  orchard 2,332.62 

32  acres,  133  rods  woodland   984.93 

124  acres,  48  rods  pasture 3,107.50 

14  acres,  140  rods  waste  and  miscellaneous    549.36 


Buildings 

Willow  Park  Cottage   $5,000.00 

Maple  Cottage 3,700.00 

Elms  Cottage     22,000.00 

Chauncey  and  Lyman  cottages      38,000.00 

Gables  Cottage    9,000.00 

Hillside  Cottage 15,000.00 

Worcester  and  Wachusett  cottages    47,000.00 

Oak  Cottage 16,000.00 

Bowlder  Cottage     17,000.00 

Wayside  Cottage 5,900.00 

Davitt  Cottage    5,500.00 

Administration  building 11,100.00 

The  Inn      1,000.00 

Storehouse    12,300.00 

School  building    43,400.00 

Power  station 44,043.00 

Greenhouse 2,000.00 

Scale  building      500.00 

Hospital    ,  .  , 12,000.00 


$42,073.17 
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Piggery $1,000.00 

Cow  barn    14,500.00 

Creamery  building    1,436.00 

Henhouses    1,200.00 

Horse  barn  and  fire  station     ' 7,980.00 

Superintendent's  house      3,500.00 

Superintendent  s  barn    600.00 

Superintendent's  summer  house     50.00 

Ice  house      1,550.00 

Subways 6,765.00 

Heating  system 10,049.00 

Hot-water  system 3,465.00 

Sewerage  system 10,650.00 

Equipment  for  heat,  light  and  power    24,402.00 

Water  system 2.S00.00 

Laundry  equipment        2,285.00 

Railroad  siding    456.25 

Underground  cable,  wire,  fixtures,  etc 4,800.00 

$407,931.25 

Berlin  (house)    $3,200.00 

Berlin  barn  and  sheds      1,500.00 

Riverview     4,000.00 

8,700.00 

Total  real  estate $458,704.42 

Peksonal  Property 

Personal  property    ., 183,729.11 

Total  valuation  of  property $642,433.53 

STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

Number  in  the  Institution. 

Males  Females  Totals 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 450  —  450 

Number  received  during  the  year     793  —  793 

Number  passing  out  of  the  institution  during  the  year    798  —  798 

Number  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 445  —  445 

Daily  average  (i.  e.,  number  of  inmates  actually  present)  during  the  year     463.26  —  463.26 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year    62.03  43.76  105.79 

Number  in  Care  of  Parole  Branch. 

Number  on  visiting  list  of  Parole  Branch  Nov.  30,  1923      1,833 

Released  on  parole  during  year  1924 601 

Total 2,434 

Became  of  age,  died,  honorably  discharged,  etc 640 

Number  on  visiting  list  Nov.  30,  1924 1,794 

Net  loss    , 39 

Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 

Current  Expenses: — 

1.  Salaries  and  wages $101,175.37 

2.  Subsistence    29,438.36 

3.  Clothing 12,986.39 

4.  Ordinary  repairs     , 15,790.64 

5.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses     55,975.98 

Total  for  institution   $215,366.74 

Expenditures  for  Parole  Branch.1 

Salaries    $31,518.60 

Office  and  other  expenses 18,795.37 

Boarded  boys  under  fourteen 15,054.61 

Instruction  in  public  schools  of  boys  boarded  out 3,008.36 

Total $68,376.94 

Notes  on  current  expenses: — 

1.  Salaries  and  wages  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  and  directors,  if  any. 

2.  Clothing  includes  shoes  and  also  materials  for  clothing  and  shoes  if  they  are  manufactured  in  the 

institution. 

3.  Ordinary  repairs  include  all  of  those  which  simply  maintain  the  buildings  in  condition,  without 

adding  to  them.     Any  repairs  which  are  of  the  nature  of  additions  should  be  classed  with  perma- 
nent improvements. 

4.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses  include  everything  not  otherwise  provided  for,  e.g.,  furniture, 

bedding,  laundry  supplies,  medicines,  engineer's  supplies,  postage,  freight,  etc. 
Executive  head  of  the  institution:     Charles  A.  Keeler. 
Executive  head  of  Parole  Branch:     John  J.  Smith. 

'The  Parole  Branch  handles  the  parole  work  of  two  institutions — the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  and  the 
Industrial  School  for  Boys.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  separate  the  expenses  for  the  two  divisions  of  the 
work;  the  above  figures  are,  therefore,  those  for  the  Parole  Branch  of  both  institutions,  except  that  "boarded 
boys  under  fourteen"  and  "instruction  in  public  schools  of  boys  boarded  out"  apply  only  to  the  Lyman 
School. 
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INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL   FOR   BOYS  AT  SHIRLEY 
George  P.  Campbell,  Superintendent. 

The  school,  since  its  inception,  has  recognized  the  essential  need  of 
individualization  in  the  training  of  delinquents.  It  is  obvious  that  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  the  by-product  of  an  unfortunately  rigid  system  of  educa- 
tion, in  the  school,  the  home,  and  everywhere  else,  which  assumes  a  uniform 
average  need  and  capacity — souls  lost  in  the  maze  of  the  demands  and 
difficulties  of  modern  life,  particularly  that  of  our  larger  cities  and  towns. 
These  lads  find  themselves  out  of  joint  with  the  world  about  them.  Seeking, 
for  the  most  part,  the  normal  satisfactions  of  life,  they  have  found  them 
only  in  illegitimate  ways.  Dirt  is  matter  where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  a 
bad  boy  is  one  who  is  finding  his  satisfactions  by  means  not  wanted  by 
society. 

With  the  above  in  mind,  it  would  seem  that  our  approach  to  the  whole 
problem  of  character  education  might  be  clarified,  if,  in  place  of  the  terms 
"criminal"  and  "delinquent,"  we  used  the  term  "maladjusted"  and  proceeded 
in  the  spirit  of  the  understanding  involved  thereby.  Without  the  emotional 
quality  of  moral  indignation,  which  is  unavoidably  implied  by  the  words, 
"bad  boy,"  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  study  the  lad,  to  understand  him 
as  he  so  much  needs  to  be  understood,  and  to  help  him  make  the  adjustments 
essential  to  success  as  a  good  citizen. 

The  establishment  of  a  Department  for  Defective  Delinquents  is  evidence 
of  the  general  recognition  of  the  existence  of  a  group  who,  because  of 
original  mental  equipment,  are  constitutionally  unable  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  demands  put  upon  them.  There  is  another,  even  larger,  group  where, 
also  because  of  mental  defect,  the  question  of  adjustment  and  non-adjustment 
hangs  by  such  a  thin  thread  that  only  the  most  detailed  understanding  and 
careful  training  will  insure  anything  like  permanent  adjustment.  These 
two  groups,  particularly  the  latter,  are  coming  to  us  each  year  in  greatly 
increasing  numbers. 

More  detailed  reports  on  the  boy's  past  and  careful  psychological  exam- 
ination and  personality  study  are  greatly  needed  to  facilitate  our  work. 
Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  need  of  mental  examinations  for 
every  boy  committed.  Realizing  fully  that  such  examinations  are  not  an 
absolute  measure  of  one's  possibilities,  we  must,  however,  realize  that  they 
are  the  best  starting  point  for  a  full  understanding  of  the  boy.  The  conduct 
resulting  from  such  an  understanding  and  the  consequent  adjustment  of  the 
boy  in  his  work  and  play  are  frequently  startling,  and  give  tremendous 
force  to  the  above  considerations.  With  probably  the  best  equipped  school 
of  its  kind  in  the  country,  it  would  seem  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
supply  all  the  means  necessary  for  understanding  the  boy,  and  for  obtaining 
a  staff  of  men  and  women  able  and  anxious  to  help  the  lad  make  the  adjust- 
ments indicated. 

The  school  has  been  required  to  meet  an  unusual  number  of  misfortunes 
the  past  year.  On  August  8,  1924,  fire  destroyed  the  old  Shaker  wing  of 
the  cow  barn,  together  with  100  tons  of  hay  and  three  silos.  On  August 
26th,  a  second  fire  destroyed  the  upper  wooden  part  of  the  new  horse  barn, 
with  its  contents  of  50  tons  of  hay.  The  burned  portion  of  the  horse  barn 
is  now  rebuilt.  Temporary  repairs  have  been  made  on  the  brick  wing  of 
the  cow  barn,  and  make-shift  quarters  provided  for  the  stock  formerly 
housed  in  the  burned  part  of  the  cow  barn.  The  new  structural  work  has 
been  done  by  the  boys  under  the  direction  of  masters  and  has  served  as  a 
valuable  source  of  training  in  practical  work. 

The  Shaker  north  farmhouse,  so-called,  has  been  remodelled,  making  five 
excellent  apartments,  where  only  three  rather  dilapidated  tenements  were 
available  formerly.  The  repairs  on  Cottage  No.  4,  which  was  last  year 
moved  to  a  new  location,  have  put  this  building  in  fine  condition.  Floor 
and  sidewalls  for  new  storage  bins,  providing  for  1,000  tons  of  coal,  are 
completed.     About  900  square  yards  of  new  sidewalk  and  5,500  square  yards 
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of  new  road  and  adjacent  lawns  are  this  year's  addition  to  the  general 
scheme  of  development  of  the  school  grounds.  By  digging  1,500  feet  of 
drainage  ditch,  we  were  able  to  clear  and  plow  10  acres  of  valuable  meadow 
land.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  general  work  of  the  school  has  amounted 
to  the  value  of  about  $12,000.,  in  such  things  as  lumber,  wood  and  ice  cut, 
and  the  preparation  of  sand  and  gravel  to  be  used  in  construction. 

REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
Thomas  E.  Lilly,  M.D. 

The  report  of  the  physician  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Shirley 
is  hereby  respectfully  submitted. 

As  our  new  infirmary  has  been  in  use  for  one  year,  we  are  fully  able  to 
realize  how  much  better  we  can  care  for  the  health  of  the  boys  than  for- 
merly. The  building  is  of  ample  size,  commodious,  and  well-equipped,  and 
should  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the  institution  for  a  great  many  years. 

The  features  of  the  infirmary  which  make  it  most  suitable  for  the  work 
done  for  the  boys  are  a  good-sized  isolation  ward  for  communicable  diseases, 
separate  rooms  for  serious  or  suspicious  cases,  a  well-equipped  operating 
room  for  non-septic  cases,  a  finely  furnished  and  equipped  dental  room, 
and  a  large  dispensary  and  examining  office  in  the  basement. 

The  only  equipment  needed  to  render  our  infirmary  well-nigh  perfect  is  an 
X-ray  apparatus.  This  particular  need  is  very  urgent,  as  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  great  number  of  injuries  which,  while  of  a  minor  nature,  should 
have  the  benefit  of  an  X-ray  examination  in  order  to  prevent,  in  many 
cases,  the  possibility  of  a  permanent  deformity. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever,  which, 
though  of  a  mild  type,  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  concern.  There  was  one 
case  of  diphtheria,  which  occurred  in  a  newly  admitted  boy  who  had  not  had 
iime  to  be  fully  immunized.  This  case  brought  home  to  us  the  fact  that 
but  for  our  constant  immunization  of  all  the  new  commitments,  there  would 
always  be  danger  of  having  an  epidemic  of  this  dread  disease.  The  toxin- 
antitoxin  method  of  immunization  from  diphtheria  has  been  in  use  for  almost 
nine  years,  and  our  practically  absolute  freedom  from  diphtheria  justifies 
our  efforts  along  this  line. 

Several  boys  have  been  successfully  treated  with  vaccine  for  furunculosis, 
and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  lessen  very  greatly  the  incidence  of  this  almost 
omnipresent  institutional  affliction. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  medical  and  dental  work  performed 
during  the  year: — 
Number  of  visits  by  physician,  325. 

Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  out-patients,  6,343. 
Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital,  375. 
Total  number  of  different  patients  treated,  out-patients,  1,825. 
Total  number  of  patients  admitted  to  hospital,  375. 
Total  number  of  different  patients  admitted  to  hospital,  329. 
Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  44. 
Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  2. 
Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients,  18. 
Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital  daily,  6. 
Number  of  new  inmates  examined  by  physician,  320. 
Number  of  inmates  examined  by  physician  on  leaving  school,  344. 
Number  of  inmates  examined  by  physician  on  return  to  school,  105. 
Number  released  or  transferred  to  other  hospitals  or  institutions: 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  4. 

State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury,  2. 

Monson  State  Hospital,  1. 

State  Farm,  Bridgewater,  4. 

Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,   1. 

Worcester  State  Hospital,  2. 
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Operations  performed: 

Tonsils  and  adenoids,  4. 

Peritonsillar  abscess,  1. 

Incisions  for  septic  condition,  25. 

Etherization,  7. 

Suturing  of  incised  wounds,  13. 

Glasses  prescribed,  15. 

Immunization  by  toxin-antitoxin,    320. 

Fracture  of  clavicle,  2. 

Dislocation  of  wrist,  1. 

Fracture  of  humerus,  1. 

Fracture  radius  and  ulna,  1. 

Amputation  of  finger,  2. 

Sprained  ankle,  2. 

Leg  ulcer,  2. 
Special  cases  treated : 

Tonsillitis,  67. 

Laryngitis,  5. 

Septic  infections,  28. 

Arthritis,  4. 

Pneumonia,  2. 

Gonorrhea,  4. 

Wasserman  test,  2. 

Syphilis,  2. 

Diphtheria,  1. 

Epilepsy,  1. 

Scarlet  Fever,  20. 

Mumps,  2. 

Adenitis,  1. 

Pleurisy,  1. 

Eeport  of  Dental  Work,  performed  by  Dr.  I.  W.  Smith. 
Number  of  amalgam  fillings,  133. 
Number  of  cement  fillings,  193. 
Number  of  cleanings,  576. 
Number  of  treatments,  3. 
Number  of  extractions,  550. 
Number  of  porcelain  fillings,  3. 
Number  of  root  fillings,  1. 

STATISTICS  CONCERNING  BOYS. 

Industrial  School  for|Boys 

Table  16. — Number  Received  at  and  Leaving  Industrial  School  for  Boys  for  year 

ending  Nov.  30,  1924. 

Boys  in  school,  Nov.  30,  1923 224 

Committed  during  the  year     206 

Received  from  Lyman  School  for  Boys  by  transfer 24 

Returned  from  parole     92 

Returned  from  leave  of  absence    8 

Returned  from  hospital 4 

Returned  from  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 1 

649 

Paroled    213 

Returned  paroles  re-paroled      88 

Granted  leave  of  absence     8 

Transferred  to  Massachusetts  Reformatory 19 

Taken  to  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 4 

Taken  to  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 1 

Transferred  to  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury 2 

Committed  to  Monson  State  Hospital 1 

Committed  to  State  Farm,  Bridgewater 4 

Committed  to  Worcester  State  Hospital     2 

Returned  to  Court      7 

Returned  to  U.  S.  Army      1 

Discharged   1 

Died 1 

A  bsent  without  leave  35 

387 

Remaining  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys  Nov.  30.  1924      262 
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Table  17. — Nativity  of  Parents   of  Boys  admitted  to   Industrial   School   for  Boys 
during  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1924. 

Both  parents  born  in  the  United  States,  60. 
Both  parents  foreign  born,  154. 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  native,  15. 
Father  native  born  and  mother  foreign,  15. 
Mother  foreign  born  and  father  unknown,  8. 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  unknown,  12. 
Father  native  born  and  mother  unknown,  9. 
Mother  native  born  and  father  unknown,  11. 
Nativity  of  parents  unknown,  36. 
Total,  320. 

Table  18. — Nativity  of  Boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during  year 

ending  Nov.  30,  1924. 

Born  in  the  United  States,  282.  Norway,   1. 

Birthplace  not  known,   4.  Portugal,  1. 

Born  in  foreign  countries,  34.  Austria,  1. 

Canada  and  provinces,  6.  China,  1. 

Italy,  6.  Bermuda,  1. 

Russia,  4.  Porto  Rico,  1. 

Poland,  4.  Albania,    1. 

Ireland,  3.  Total,  320. 

Azores,  2. 

Lithuania,  2. 

Table  19. — Causes  of  Commitment  of  Boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1924. 
Larceny,  82. 

Breaking,  entering  and  larceny,  41. 
Stubborn,  disobedient  and  delinquent,  39. 
Breaking  and  entering,  38. 
Unlawful  appropriation  of  automobiles,  28. 
Transfers,  24. 
Runaways,  8. 

Attempt  to  break  and  enter,  6. 
Violating  auto   laws,    6. 
Assault,  6. 
Vagrancy,   5. 
Robbery,   4. 

Assault  and  battery,  4. 
Attempted  larceny,  4. 
Idle  and  disorderly  4. 
Drunkenness  3. 

Malicious  injury  to  personal  property,  3. 
Violating  rules  of  training  schools,  3. 
Carrying  concealed  weapons,  3. 
Unlawful  appropriation  of  horse,  2. 
Malicious  mischief,  2. 
Setting  fires,  1. 
Receiving  stolen  goods,  1. 
Assault  with  dangerous  weapon,   1. 
Forgery,   1. 

Committing  unnatural  act,   1. 
Total,  320. 

Table  20. — Domestic  Condition  and  Habits  at  Time  of  Commitment  of  Boys  admitted 
to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1924. 

Had  parents  living,  own  or  step-parents,  217. 
-   Had  father  only,  31. 
Had  mother  only,  44. 
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Parents  unknown,  11. 

Both  parents  dead,  17. 

Had  step-father,  16. 

Had  step-mother,  13. 

Had  intemperate  father,  i.e.,  father  who  drank  liquor,  74. 

Parents  separated,  36. 

Had  members  of  family  who  had  been  arrested  or  imprisoned,  78. 

Had  parents  owning  residence,  80. 

Had  not  attended  school  within  one  year,  129. 

Had  not  attended  school  within  two  years,  97. 

Had  not  attended  school  within  three  years,  68. 

Were  attending  school,  26. 

Had  been  in  court  before,  274. 

Had  drunk  intoxicating  liquor,  28. 

Had  used  tobacco,  262. 

Had  been  inmates  of  another  institution,  86. 

Table  21. — Ages  of  Boys  when  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during  year 

ending  Nov.  30,  1924. 
15-16  102 

16-17  130 

17-18  88 


Table  22. 


Total 

320 

■Literacy  of  Boys  admitted  to  Industrial 

School  for  Boys  during  year 

ending  Nov.  30,  1924. 

Ungraded  class, 

6 

In  3rd  grade  or  below, 

5 

In  4th  grade, 

4 

In  5th  grade, 

22 

In  6th  grade, 

55 

In  7th  grade, 

83 

In  8th  grade, 

95 

In  high  school, 

50 

Total,  320 

Table  23. — Length  of  Stay  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys  of  all  Boys  Paroled  for  the 

First  Time  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1924. 

Boys  Paroled  Length  of  Stay 

1              3  months 

1              4     " 

4             6     " 

16             7     " 

27             8     " 

32 9     " 

44 10     " 

48             11     " 

21             1     year 

12             1     "1  month 

4             1     "2  months 

2             1     "5       " 

1              .. 1     "6       '■ 

Total  number  of  boys  paroled  for  the  first  time  during  the  year,  213;  average  length  of  stay  in  the 
school,  10  months. 

REPORT  OP  TREASURER. 
Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

The  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1924: — 

Cash  Account 

Balance  December  1,  1923 $1,783.24 

Income  Receipts 

Personal  services: 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement    $35.52 

Sales    803.46 

Miscellaneous 405.03 

Total  income    , , 1,244.01 
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Other  reoeipts: 

Refunds  of  previous  year 822.41 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth 

Maintenance  appropriations    187,852.40 

Special  appropriations    8,612.67 

Total $199,514.73 

Payments 
To  Treasury  of  Commonwealth: 

Institution  income $1,329.63 

Refunds,  account  maintenance     307.60 

Refunds  of  previous  year 22.41 


1,659.64 

Maintenance  appropriations 189,991.85 

Special  appropriations    7,863.24 

Total $199,514.73 

Maintenance 

Balance  fi  om  previous  year,  brought  forward    $4,047.12 

Appropriation,  current  year    $139,900.00 

*  2,500.00     142,400.00 


Total $146,447.12 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below)     140,339.92 

Balance  reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth $6,107.20 

Analysis  of  Expenses 

Personal  services     $63,620.47 

Religious  instruction 1,766.67 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses 2, 406. £8 

Food    17,792.86 

Clothing  and  materials 8,854.42 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies     6,653.29 

Medical  and  general  care 3,393.81 

Heat,  light  and  power    11,187.82 

Farm 14,513.02 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds 1 ,369.20 

Repairs,  ordinary    5,131.81 

Repairs  and  renewals 3,649.87 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance $140,339.92 

Special  Appropriations 

Balance,  December  1,  1923 $5,964.32 

Appropriations  for  current  year    3,500.00 

Total $9,464.32 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  below)    8,030.77 

Balance,  November  30,  1924,  carried  to  next  year   $1,433.55 

Fxpended  Total  Balance 

Whole  During  Expended  at  End 

Object                                    Amount  Fiscal  year  to  Date  of     Year 

Infirmary  and  hospital  building     $45,000.00                   S135.70  $44,999.74  $0.26 

Hay  and  horse  barn     7,000.00  1,566.96  6,649.79  350.21 

Moving  cottage  No.  4    6,500.00  3,909.86  6,498.67  1.33 

Hay  and  horse  barn,  fire  loss    *      3,500.00  2,418.25  2,418.25  1,081.75 

$62,000.00  $S,030.77  $60,566.45  $1,433.55 

Pes  Capita 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  253.36. 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $140,339.92. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $10.6522. 
Receipt  from  sales,  $803.46. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.0609. 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $462.96. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.0352. 
Net  weekly  per  capita,  $10.55. 

VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
Nov.  30,  1924. 

Real  Estate 
Land 

45  acres  lawns  and  buildings  at  $75 $3,375.00 

67J^  acres  tillage,  at  $30    2,025.00 

100  acres  mowing,  at  $54 5,400.00 

30  acres  orchard  and  small  fruits,  at  $40    1,200.00 

337  acres  pasture,  at  $20 6,740.00 

180  acres  woodland,  at  $20    3,600.00 

134  acres  wasteland,  at  $10     1,340.00 

Sidewalks    4,280.00 

$27,960.00 
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Buildings 

Cottage  No.  1  (inmates) §12,000.00 

Cottage  No.  2  (inmates)     6,000.00 

Cottage  No.  3  (inmates)    5,000.00 

Cottage  No.  4  (inmates)     20,200.00 

Cottage  No.  5  (inmates)    13,700.00 

Cottage  No.  6  (inmates)     / 0,500.00 

Cottage  No.  7  (inmates)    - 15,274.00 

Cottage  No.  S  (inmates)    18,200.00 

Cottage  No.  9  (inmates)     33,000.00 

Old  administration  building       10,000.00 

Central  Building   97,700.00 

Infirmary  (old)       1,500.00 

Infirmary  and  hospital  building 42,000.00 

Old  chapel  building 2,000.00 

Kitchen  and  laundry  building  (old)      2,000.00 

Kitchen  and  laundry  building  (new) 82,000.00 

Industrial  building    21,500.00 

Warehouse    18,000.00 

Old  evaporation  building     500.00 

Shaker  cottage     4,000.00 

Old  shop  building  and  sheds 1,000.00 

Cow  barn  and  shed     7,763.00 

New  creamery   2,500.00 

Horse  barn  (new)    10,000.00 

Farmer's  house  (employees)    1,000. 00 

House  with  brick  basement  (five  tenement) 5,000.00 

Stone  house    .'. 1,000.00 

Wagon  house    1,500.00 

Workman's  house,  south  meadow       1,200.00 

Piggery    1,200.00 

Dairy  house    , 1,200.00 

Small  tool  house 100.00 

Corn  house     '. 100.00 

North  woodshed    : 300.C0 

North  tool  shed     700.00 

Three  silos    2,000.00 

Two  henhouses      800.00 

Brooder  house    1,000.00 

Ice  house 500.00 

Ice  house  and  refrigerator 1,489.00 

Work  shed    1,250.00 

Transformer  house  vheat,  light  and  power)    200.00 

Water  system  (cost) 25,960.00 

Sewerage  system  (cost)       7,775.00 

Telephone  system  (cost)       3,785.00 

Electrical  distributing  system     2,600.00 

472,996.00 

Total  real  estate    $500,956.00 

Personal  Property 
Personal  property    115,795. 81 

Total  valuation  of  property     $616,751 .  81 

STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

Number  in  the  Institution. 

Males  Females  Totals 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 224  —  224 

Number  received  during  the  year 425  —  425 

Number  passing  out  of  institution  during  the  year    3S7  —  387 

Number  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 262  —  262 

Daily  average  attendance  (i.  e.  number  of  inmates  actually  present)  during 

the  year    253.36  —  253.36 

Number  of  individuals  actually  represented    605  —  605 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year  (monthly)   .  .  .  52.71  18.17  70.88 

Number  in  Care  of  Parole  Branch. 

Number  on  visiting  list  of  Parole  Branch,  Nov.  30,  1P23 881 

Paroled  during  year  1924    301 

1,182 
Became  of  age,  died,  honorably  discharged 368 

Number  on  visiting  list,  Nov.  30,  1924 S14 

Net  loss     67 

Expenditures  for   the  Institution. 

Current  expenses: 

1.  Salaries  and  wages ' $63,620.47 

2.  Clothing     8,854.42 

3.  Subsistence    17,792.86 

4.  Ordinary  repairs     5,131.81 

5.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses 44,940.36 

Total  for  institution $140,339.92 
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Expenditures  for  Parole  Branch. 

These  expenditures  paid  from;,:  appropriation  for^  parole  work,  John  J.  Smith,  Superintendent.     (See 
page  25.) 
Notes  on  current  expenses: 

1.  Salaries  and  wages  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  or  directors,  if  any. 

2.  Clothing  includes  shoes,  and  also  materials  for  clothing  and  shoes  if  they  are  manufactured  in  the 

institution. 

3.  Ordinary  repairs  include  all  of  those  which  simply  maintain  the  building  in  condition,  without  add- 

ing to  them.     Any  repairs  which  are  of  the  nature  of  additions  should  be  classed  with  permanent 
improvements. 

4.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses  include  everything  not  otherwise  provided  for,  e.g.,  furniture, 

bedding,  laundry  supplies,  medicines,  engineer's  supplies,  postage,  freight,  farm  expenses,  etc. 
Executive  head  of  the  institution  (superintendent):  Gboege  P.  Campbell. 
Executive  head  of  Parole  Branch:  John  J.  Smith. 


BOYS  PAROLE  BRANCH 

John  J.  Smith,  Superintendent. 

For  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1924,  there  has  been  a  falling  off  of  106  in 
the  number  of  boys  on  parole  from  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  and  the 
Industrial  School  for  Boys.  This  is  the  second  year  in  succession  that 
there  has  been  a  decrease.  The  decline,  however,  has  not  been  great  enough 
to  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  work  of  the  visitors.  With  13  visitors 
having  supervision  of  over  2,800  boys,  one  can  readily  see  that  no  time  can 
be  wasted. 

The  average  person  has  little  conception  of  the  work  of  our  visitors,  and 
it  may  be  well  at  this  time  to  call  attention  to  their  diversified  duties. 
During  the  year  they  made  a  total  of  more  than  15,000  visits,  7,000:  of 
which  were  to  Lyman  boys  under  18  years.  Boys  of  this  age  need  more 
constant  and  closer  supervision  than  boys  between  18  and  21.  The  Lyman 
joys  over  18,  however,  were  not  neglected,  for  more  than  3,400  visits  were 
made  to  them.  Four  thousand  nine  hundred  visits  were  made  to  those  on 
parole  from  the  Industrial  School. 

A  visit  does  not  mean  simply  calling  at  the  boy's  own  home  or  fostei 
home.  The  visitor  spends  much  time  on  each  visit,  inquiring  into  the 
boy's  conduct,  school  or  work  record,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  spends  his  .leisure  time.  To  the  boy  paroled  in  a  foster  home, 
the  coming  of  a  visitor  means  much.  If  he  is  at  all  dissatisfied,  he  can  talk 
freely  to  his  visitor/  whereas  he  might  not  care  to  write  so  fully.  The 
visitor  has  to  check  up  the  boy's  clothing  to  see  that  he  is  properly  outfitted 
for  all  sorts  of  weather,  and  if  he  finds  the  boy  in  need  of  any  articles 
of  wearing  apparel,  he  orders  on  specified  blanks.  The  care  given  to  outfits 
of  boys  in  foster  homes  explains,  in  a  great  measure,  the  small  amount  of 
sickness  among  these  wards. 

An  important  part  of  a  visitor's  work  is  the  investigation  of  homes  of 
boys  newly  committed  to  the  Lyman  School  or  to  the  Industrial  School  for 
Boys.  Not  only  does  he  make  a  complete  investigation  and  send  in  a  com- 
plete report  shortly  after  the  commitment  of  the  boy  from  his  district,  but 
before  the  boy  is  ready  for  parole,  he  makes  a  second  investigation  and 
prepares  a  report  giving  the  essential  facts  existing  at  that  time  concerning 
the  boy's  home.  These  first  investigations  take  a  great  deal  of  time. 
Different  agencies  which  have  known  the  family  have  to  be  consulted; 
probation  officers,  police  and  others  who  have  had  dealings  with  the  boy 
are  seen,  and  a  personal  investigation  of  the  home  is  made.  An  endeavor 
is  made  to  get  the  whole  background  of  each  boy.  In  many  cases,  this 
personal  investigation  can  be  made  only  at  night,  when  parents  have 
returned  home  from  work. 

Those  visitors  whose  districts  are  in  the  country  are  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  available  foster  homes.  Investigations  of  these  foster  homes  are 
thoroughly  made,  and  before  they  are  used,  they  must  be  vouched  for  by 
three  responsible,  disinterested  citizens.     It  is  the  work  of  the  visitor  investi- 
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gating  such  homes  to  send  in  complete  reports  of  the  homes  themselves, 
and  also  to  get  the  necessary  recommendations. 

When  hoys  are  paroled  to  foster  homes  it  sometimes  happens  that  they 
are  not  adapted  to  the  new  home.  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
locate them.  When  a  boy  has  been  tried  in  several  homes  and  does  not 
do  well,  he  is  then  returned  to  the  school  from  which  he  is  on  parole,  for 
further  training.     During  the  year,  a  total  of  362  relocations  were  made. 

An  essential  duty  of  a  visitor  is  looking  for  runaway  boys,  both  from 
the  institutions  and  from  foster  homes.  Considering  the  large  number  we 
have  in  our  care,  one  can  understand  that  looking  for  runaways  means  a 
great  deal  of  night  and  early  morning  work.  During  the  year  our  visitors 
spent  nearly  2,300  hours  seeking  runaways. 

On  account  of  business  conditions  during  the  year,  many  of  our  wards 
found  it  difficult  to  obtain  employment,  and  called  on  their  visitors  for  aid. 
The  time  spent  by  the  visitors  in  seeking  work  totaled  more  than  1,100 
hours. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  visitor  is  his  attendance 
at  court.  Almost  invariably,  when  a  ward  gets  into  court,  the  visitor  who 
has  had  him  under  supervision  is  sent  for,  so  that  he  may  inform  the  court 
as  to  the  boy's  record  on  parole.  If  the  court  decides  that  it  is  for  the 
boy's  interest  that  he  be  returned  to  the  school  from  which  he  is  on  parole, 
it  is  the  visitor's  duty  to  return  him.  Our  visitors  were  in  court  537  days 
during  the  year. 

Considering  the  poor  business  conditions  and  the  consequent  unrest,  the 
record  of  the  boys  on  parole  for  the  year  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  Of 
the  1,794  boys  on  parole  from  the  Lyman  School  Nov.  30,  1924,  78  per  cent 
were  doing  well,  while  of  the  814  boys  on  parole  from  the  Industrial  School 
for  Boys,  nearly  75  per  cent  were  doing  well. 

It  is  pleasing  to  record  again  a  decline  in  the  number  of  boys  returned 
for  violation  of  parole.  There  were  309  boys  returned  to  Lyman  School 
for  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1924,  as  compared  with  349  returned  during 
the  previous  year.  There  were  82  returned  to  the  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  for  violation  of  parole,  as  compared  with  98  returned  during  the  fiscal 
year  1923. 

Our  wards  still  continue  to  work  for  honorable  discharges,  for  they  realize 
that  it  is  the  goal  which  is  held  up  to  them  for  exceptional  conduct.  During 
the  year  53  Lyman  School  boys  and  37  boys  on  parole  from  the  Industrial 
School  for  Boys  were  granted  honorable  discharges. 

We  are  glad  to  report  a  gain  of  more  than  $6,000  in  deposits.  This 
department  now  holds  on  deposit  for  our  wards  $37,125.07,  representing 
851  accounts,  of  which  561  are  active  and  290  inactive  accounts. 

STATISTICS   CONCERNING  WORK  OF  THE 
BOYS  PAROLE  BRANCH. 

I.    Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

Table  24. — Changes  in  Number  of  Lyman  School  Boys  on  Parole  during  year  ending 

Nov.  30,  1924. 

Total  number  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  parole  at  end  of  year  1923 1,833 

Number  of  boys  paroled  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1924     601 

Lyman  School  boys  on  visiting  list  during  year  1924      2,434 

Number  of  boys  returned  to  school  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1924 351 

Became  of  age  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1924    163 

Boys  committed  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during  the  year 31 

Boys  committed  to  other  institutions  during  the  year    , 38 

Boys  who  died  during  the  year 2 

Honorably  discharged  from  custody  during  the  year    53 

Boys  recommitted     2 

640 

Number  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  parole  Nov.  80,  1924    1,794 

Net  loss   89 
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Tablb  25. — Occupations  of  Lyman  School  Boys  on  Parole  Nov.  SO,  1924. 

Nu 

In  United  States  Army,  Nary  and  Marines   

Out  of  State      

A  t  board,  attending  school     

Attending  school,  not  boarded     

Employed  on  farms    

In  mills  (textile)      

In  other  mills  and  factories      

Idle     

Classed  as  laborers     

In  machine  shops 

In  shoe  shops      

Clerks  and  in  stores     

In  other  institutions 

Ill    

Occupations  unknown 

Whereabouts  and  occupations  unknown      .'. 

In  printing  plants 

Recently  released 

Messengers  and  doing  errands 

In  different  occupations      

Teamsters  and  truck  drivers      

1,794  100.00 

The  records  of  the  above  1,794  boys  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  last 
report,  1,400,  or  78.03  per  cent,  were  doing  well;  62,  or  3.46  per  cent  were 
doing  fairly  well;  43,  or  2.40  per  cent,  were  doing  badly;  out  of  State,  107, 
or  5.96  per  cent;  whereabouts  and  conduct  of  142,  or  7.92  per  cent,  were 
unknown;  and  occupations  unknown,  40,  or  2.23  per  cent. 

Table  26. — Placings  of  Boys  Paroled  from  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during   year 

ending  Nov.  30,  1924. 

Number  of  boys  paroled  to  their  own  homes  or  with  relatives 361 

Number  of  boys  paroled  to  others    163 

Number  of  boys  paroled  and  boarded  out      77 

Total  number  paroled  within  the  year  and  becoming  subjects  of  visitation     601 

Number  of  individuals  at  board  Nov.  30,  1924     61 

Table  27. — Number  of  Boys  Beturned  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  from  Parole  during 

year  ending  Nov.  30,  1924. 

For  violation  of  parole 309 

For  relocation  and  other  purposes    42 

Total  number  returned 351 

Table  28. — Occupations  of  All  Boys  Who  Have  Been  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys  Who 

Have  Become  of  Age  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1924. 

Number      Per  Cent 

In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines     23  14.11 

On  farms 8  4.91 

In  textile  mills 11  6.75 

In  different  occupations 26  15.95 

Teamsters     8  4.91 

Whereabouts  unknown  and  out  of  State     46  28.22 

Idle      7  4.29 

In  factories     17  r      10.43 

Laborers    9   '  '         5.52 

In  institutions    6  P     3.68 

III     2  1.23 


163  100.00 

Table  29. — Conduct  of  All  Boys  Who  Have  Been  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys  Who 
Became  of  Age  during  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1924. 

Number  gPer  Cent 

Doing  well      99  60.74 

Doing  fairly  well    7  4.29 

Doing  badly 11  6.75 

Whereabouts 'and  conduct  unknown 46  28.22 


163  100.00 


During  the  year  23  boys  who  became  of  age  in  1924  were  granted  honorable 
discharges  by  the  Trustees.     This  number  is  not  included  in  the  above  table. 
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Table  30. — Status  Nov.  30,  1924,  of  All  Boys  Who  Had  Been  Committed  to  Lyman 
School  and  Who  Were  Still  in  the  Custody  of  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training 
Schools. 

In  the  United  States  Army,  71. 

In  the  United  States  Navy,  65. 

In  the  United  States  Marines,  6. 

On  parole  to  parents,  or  other  relatives,   1,197. 

On  parole  to  others,  122. 

On  parole  on  own  responsibility,  23. 

On  parole  at  board,   61. 

On  parole  out  of  State,  107. 

Left  home  or  place,  whereabouts  unknown,  142. 
Total  outside  the  School,  1,794. 

II.     INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Table  31. — Changes  in  Number  of  Industrial  School  Boys  on  Parole   during  year 

ending  Nov.  30,  1924. 

Total  number  of  Industrial  School  boys  on  parole  at  end  of  year  1923 881 

Number  of  boys  paroled  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1924      301 

Number  of  Industrial  School  boys  on  visiting  list  during  year  1924 1,182 

Number  of  boys  returned  to  Industrial  School  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1924    92 

Became  of  age  during  year       193 

Committed  to  other  institutions  during  year 37 

Honorably  discharged  from  custody  during  year 37 

Died  during  the  year      5 

Number  of  boys  recommitted  during  year    4 

368 

Number  of  bovs  on  parole  from  Industrial  School  for  Boys  Nov.  30,  1924      814 

Net  loss 67 

Table  32. — Occupations  of  Boys   on   Parole  from  Industrial   School   for  Boys  on 

Nov.  30,  1984.  .T     .         „    n    , 

Number      Per  Cent 

In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines     100  12  29 

Machinists    8  .9S 

Employed  on  farms 54  6.64 

Doing  odd  jobs 17  2.09 

In  textile  mills 45  5.53 

In  shoe  3  hops 14  1.72 

Classed  as  laborers 91  11.18 

Clerks  and  working  in  stores     46  5.65 

Other  factories 69  8.48 

Recently  released 27  3.30 

Teamsters 41  5.04 

In  different  occupations 120  14  74 

In  institutions    28  3.44 

Occupations  unknown 9  1.10 

Out  of  State 34  4.18 

Idle      31  3.81 

In  school 2  .25 

Whereabouts  and  occupations  unknown 70  8  60 

Printing 4  49 

111     4  49 

814  100.00 

The   reports   on   the    above-mentioned    814    boys    show  that    at   the   time 

of  the  last  report  609,  or  74.81  per  cent,  were  doing  well;  63,  or  7.74  per 

cent,  were  doing  fairly  well;  38,  or  4.67  per  cent,  were  doing  badly;  34,  or 

4.18  per  cent,  were  out  of  State;  70,  or  8.60  per  cent,  were  unknown. 

Table  33. — Occupations  of  Boys  Who  Had  Been  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and 

Who  Became  of  Age  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1924. 

'  Number  Per  Cent 

Whereabouts  unknown    36  18.65 

In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines     21  10.88 

Teamsters     , 17              8.81 

Employed  on  farms ■        3  1.55 

Salesmen 4              2.07 

In  textile  mills,  other  mills  and  factories '. 24  12.44 

Classed  as  laborers 16              8.29 

Machine  shops     9             4.66 

Out  of  State 16              8.29 

Odd  jobs 8             4.15 

In  other  institutions   7              3.63 

Idle 5              2.59 

In  different  occupations 12              6.21 

111     2              1.04 

Clerks    13              6.74 

193  100.00 
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Table  34. — Conduct  of  All  Boys  Who  Had  Been  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and 

Who  Became  of  Age  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,   1924. 

Number 

Doing  well      122 

Doing  fairly  well   13 

Doing  badly 15 

Whereabouts  and  conduct  unknown    43 

193  100.00 

During  the  year  18  boys  who  became  of  age  in  1924  were  granted  honor- 
able discharges  by  the  Trustees.  This  number  is  not  included  in  the  above 
table. 

There  were  82  boys  returned  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  for  violation 
of  their  parole  during  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1924,  and  10  returned  for 
hospital  treatment  or  relocation. 

III.     Financial  Statement. 

Table  35. — Expenditures  in  connection  with  the  Parole   of  Boys  from  the  Lyman 
and  Industrial  Schools  for  Boys,  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1924. 

Superintendent    $2,700.00 

Visitors 24,528.60 

Clerks    4,290.00 

$31,518.60 

Travel  of  visitors  and  boys: 

Travel  of  visitors $8,069.34 

Carriage  hire  for  visitors,  and  use  of  visitors'  own  auto 2,915.09 

Telephone  and  telegraph 1,394.13 

Travel  of  boys     2,651.43 

Carriage  hire  for  boys       786.48 

Return  of  runa  ways  and  sundries      199.06 

16,015.53 

Office  expenses: 

Postage $695.67 

Printing 31.35 

Stationery    428.35 

Telephone  and  telegraph 432.76 

Rent 920.10 

Supplies  and  equipment    271.61 

2.779.S4 

Boys  boarded  out: 

Board $9,061.33 

Clothing  * 5,619.16 

Medical  attendance  (doctors,  dentists  and  hospital  care)     374.12 

15,054.61 

Instruction  in  public  schools  of  boys  boarded  out $3,008.36 

3,008.36 

Total  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  boys  from  Lyman  and 

Industrial  Schools  for  Boys     $68,376.94 

♦Receipts  from  sale  of  clothing  to  boys  at  wages  amounted  to  $1,800.53.     This  amount  was  returned  to 
the  State  Treasurer. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Catharine  M.  Campbell,  Superintendent. 

The  following  description  of  the  physical  equipment  of  the  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  at  Lancaster,  or  more  properly  speaking,  that  part  which 
is  used  for  living  quarters  and  for  the  training  of  the  girls  committed  to 
its  care,  may  be  of  interest.     The  buildings  are  as  follows: — 

(o)  Ten  cottages,  each  a  unit,  consisting  of  laundry,  kitchen,  dining  and 
living  rooms,  and  sleeping  rooms  for  both  girls  and  officers.  Each  cottage 
is  in  charge  of  a  matron,  or  house  mother;  a  housekeeper,  who  has  charge 
of  the  kitchen  training  of  the  girls;  and  a  house  teacher,  who  has  the  care 
of  the  girls  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sunday  mornings,  in  addition  to 
her  regular  school  duties. 

(6)  A  general  school  building,  containing  nine  large  schoolrooms  (six 
of  which  are  used  for  academic  work  and  three  for  industrial  work),  an 
assembly  hall,  a  gymnasium,  a  sloyd  room,  and  a  room  for  domestic  science. 

(c)      A  chapel,  where  the  religious  services  are  held. 
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(d)  A  hospital,  well-equipped,  with  five  private  rooms,  a  large  general 
ward,  containing  fourteen  beds,  and  an  outside  sleeping  porch.  Two  nurses 
are  in  attendance.  A  consulting  physician  visits  the  school  daily.  A  dentist 
is  employed  one  day  each  week.  An  eye,  nose  and  throat  specialist  visits 
two  days  each  month. 

These  buildings  are  set  in  a  large,  open  area.  There  is  plenty  of  space 
and  fresh  air  and  an  excellent  opportunity  to  participate  in  summer  and 
winter  out-door  sports. 

An  Outline  of  the  Work. 

The  newly  committed  girl  is  first  admitted  to  the  hospital,  where  she 
remains  for  observation  and  attention  for  48  hours.  She  next  goes  to  the 
Receiving  Cottage,  so-called,  where  a  most  efficient  matron,  with  an  ex- 
cellent corps  of  assistants,  is  in  charge.  The  girl  is  here  taught  personal 
cleanliness,  and  given  simple  household  tasks  and  model  sewing.  She  re- 
ceives school  instruction  three  hours  each  day.  During  her  stay  in  this 
cottage,  the  greatest  effort  is  made  to  insure  her  comfort,  happiness  and 
confidence.  When  she  has  successfully  completed  this  preliminary  instruc- 
tion, she  is  transferred  to  one  of  the  seven  training  cottages,  and  her 
industrial  and  academic  instruction  in  the  general  school  building  begins. 

A  thorough  course  of  general  kitchen  training  is  arranged  for  the  girl  after 
she  has  been  at  the  school  from  eight  to  nine  months.  She  receives  practical 
instruction  and  experience  in  washing  and  ironing,  making  and  baking  of 
bread,  cooking  and  serving  of  meals. 

On  completion  of  this  work,  the  girl  is  eligible  for  parole,  and  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  parole  cottage,  so-called,  where  she  is  obliged  to  do  work 
independent  of  detailed  supervision. 

When  she  has  completed  her  course  of  training,  by  vote  of  the  Trustees, 
she  is  allowed  to  leave  the  school  on  parole.  Those  who  fail  on  parole  are 
returned  to  the  school  and  sent  to  a  special  cottage,  where  fewer  privileges 
are  accorded,  heavier  tasks  assigned,  and  stricter  discipline  maintained  than 
is  required  of  the  girls  in  regular  training. 

The  Work  op  the  Academic  Department. 

The  receiving  cottage,  acting  as  a  clearing  house  for  our  new  girls,  has 
its  own  schoolroom.  The  average  time  that  a  girl  spends  in  this  cottage 
is  three  months. 

The  central  school  building  provides  instruction  in  all  grades  from  Grade 
3  through  the  first  year  of  High  School.  The  combination  of  half-time 
academic  work  and  half-time  hand  work,  which  has  proved  so  practical, 
has  been  continued  this  year,  except  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  lower-grade 
girls,  who  were  given  extra  time  for  individual  instruction. 

Interest  in  school  work  is  aroused  in  every  possible  way.  The  school- 
rooms— and  in  fact  the  entire  school  building — are  made  as  attractive  as 
possible.  The  work  itself  is  so  planned  that  it  is  sufficiently  practical  to 
appeal  to  our  girls,  and  at  the  same  time  is  designed  to  broaden  their  outlook 
and  to  train  them  to  appreciate  some  of  the  finer  things  of  life. 

Teachers  are  particularly  urged  to  study  the  cases  of  those  girls  who 
have  been  misfits  in  outside  schools,  so  that  they  may  find  their  place  in 
the  schoolroom  and  delight  in  so  doing. 

Next  to  the  creating  of  interest  comes  emphasis  on  progress.  A  girl  is 
constantly  being  given  incentives  for  improvement.  Frequent  promotions  and 
monthly  report  cards  are  among  these. 

There  is  a  most  enthusiastic  civics  class,  popular  in  itself,  but  in  addition 
offering  the  deserving  girl  occasional  visits  to  various  public  buildings  in 
Lancaster  and  Clinton. 

The  commercial  class  offers  typewriting  to  its  members — a  privilege  much 
coveted  by  the  girls.  By  the  addition  of  two  new  typewriters,  a  larger 
number  of  girls  have  been  able  to  receive  instruction. 

Home  study  is  not  required,  but  it  is  encouraged,  and  as  a  consequence, 
many  of  the  girls  in  both  upper  and  lower  grades  take  class  work  home 
every  night. 
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Industrial  Worlc.  A  definite  course  in  sewing  is  planned  for  all  girls.  This 
begins  with  required  model  work  in  the  receiving  cottage  and  continues 
through  elementary,  intermediate  and  advanced  classes.  All  girls  are  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  credit  in  intermediate  sewing  before 
being  placed  on  parole.  Clothing  for  wear  on  the  grounds  and  for  parole 
use  is  made  in  these  classes. 

Basketry,  chair-caning,  crocheting  and  embroidery  are  taught.  None  of 
these  subjects  is  required  and  membership  in  all  cases  depends  on  the  need 
of  the  individual. 

Domestic  Science.  Our  groups  in  cooking  average  eight  to  a  class.  Their 
work  is  done  in  a  room  set  apart  for  this  purpose  and  equipped  with  electric 
ranges.  Both  beginning  and  advanced  work  have  been  given  the  past  year. 
Physical  Training.  A  gymnasium  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  school  building 
affords  opportunity  for  regular  physical  training  work  as  a  part  of  the 
daily  school  routine.  Every  girl  in  the  school  is  furnished  with  a  regulation 
gymnastic  suit  and  spends  two  forty-five  minute  periods  a  week  in  the 
gymnasium.  In  each  period  the  girls  are  taught  formal  gymnastics,  dancing 
and  games. 

During  the  year  interclass  competitions  are  held  in  which  each  girl  is  given 
a  chance  to  take  part,  and  these  result  in  much  friendly  rivalry. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  term  a  gymnastic  exhibition  was  held,  each 
class  contributing  a  number  which  showed  the  type  of  work  done  during 
the  school  year. 

Music.  Recognizing  the  value  of  music  in  the  development  of  our  girls, 
a  schedule,  arranged  to  give  all  academic  classes  one  forty-five  minute 
period  a  week,  has  been  worked  out  and  followed  as  closely  as  possible.  In 
addition  to  this,  one  school  period  and  one  chapel  period  a  week  have  been 
set  apart  for  choral  work  for  all  girls  in  the  school  except  the  returned 
girls. 

Piano  lessons  are  given  by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  music  to  those  girls 
who  are  interested  and  who  show  promise,  and  much  progress  is  made  by 
some  of  the  girls. 

Numerous  Victrola  records  have  been  purchased  and  distributed  from 
time  to  time  during  the  year  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  girls  in 
the  various  houses. 

A  new  Victrola  was  purchased  during  the  year  for  Clara  Barton  cottage, 
and  the  used  Victrola  at  the  cottage  was  sent  to  the  farmhouse  for  the 
benefit  of  the  men. 

A  portable  organ,  donated  by  Mr.  Kenneth  M.  de  Vos,  a  friend  of  the 
school,  has  been  helpful  and  much  appreciated. 

The  Library.  A  library  forms  an  important  part  of  our  school  system. 
The  total  number  of  books  at  present  is  1,714.  This  includes  all  books 
for  cottage  circulation,  and  also  reference  books  for  use  at  the  school 
building.     Many  excellent  books  have  been  added  to  the  library  this  year. 

Girls  select  their  own  library  books  from  the  shelves  and  have  the  privilege 
of  taking  two  books  a  week,  provided  only  one  is  listed  as  fiction.  Prac- 
tically every  girl  takes  at  least  one  book  and  there  is  a  most  encouraging 
demand  for  non-fiction  books,  these  being  taken  in  many  cases  to  supple- 
ment class  work. 

In  the  upper  grade  class  room  there  is  a  well-filled  bookcase  of  the  best 
community  civics  books  obtainable.  These  books  are  used  for  reference 
work  in  class  and  take  the  place  of  a  uniform  text  book. 

In  addition  to  the  enlargement  of  our  school  library,  a  large  number  of 
books  have  been  placed  in  each  cottage,  establishing  house  libraries  more 
easily  accessible  to  the  girls. 

School  Programs.  Special  programs  are  arranged  for  all  holidays  and 
presented  either  in  the  schoolrooms,  or  at  general  assembly. 

At  Christmas,  a  Pageant  of  the  Nativity  was  presented  in  the  form  of 
readings  from  the  Scriptures  and  carol  singing,  accompanied  by  appropriate 
pictures  thrown  on  the  screen. 
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At  Easter  time,  in  addition  to  the  music  of  the  church  services,  a  musical 
program  was  given  on  Easter  Sunday  afternoon. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  the  cantata,  "Fays  of  the  Floating  Island," 
by  Paul  Bliss,  was  given,  interpreted  by  song,  pantomime  and  dance.  An 
exhibition  of  academic  and  hand  work  was  held  in  the  school  building 
following  the  chapel  exercises. 

Health. 

On  the  whole,  the  health  of  the  girls  in  the  institution  has  been  very 
good.  During  the  winter  there  were  a  few  cases  of  sore  throat  in  several 
of  the  cottages,  and  as  a  matter  of  precaution  and  prevention,  these  cottages 
were  placed  in  quarantine. 

Continued  treatment  for  specific  diseases  has  been  given  with  most  gratify- 
ing results. 

Religious  Instruction. 
The  Protestant,  Catholic  and*  Jewish  services  are  conducted  by  clergymen 
of  the  respective  faiths.     We  are  deeply  grateful  to  them  for  their  zeal, 
help  and  wholesome  influence,  which  affects  not  only  their  particular  charges 
but  all  the  children  and  officers  as  well. 

The  Farm. 

Under  the  efficient  management  of  our  head  farmer,  the  farm  has  pro- 
duced abundantly.  The  products  of  the  farm — fresh  green  vegetables  and 
fruits  and  berries  in  their  season — form  a  welcome  addition  to  the  bill-af- 
fare. 

In  the  domestic  science  classes,  much  canning  and  preserving  of  the  farm 
and  garden  products  is  done. 

Physical  Improvements. 

The  interior  of  the  school  building  has  been  completely  painted,  the 
ceilings  and  walls  tinted  in  soft,  harmonizing  tones,  the  woodwork  var- 
nished, desks  and  chairs  refinished,  the  floors  oiled,  and  new  linoleum  laid 
in  the  lower  hall — with  the  resultant  appearance  of  a  new,  attractive 
building.  The  painting  and  varnishing  was  done  by  a  group  of  boys  from 
the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Shirley.  The  general  cleaning,  refinishing 
of  desks  and  oiling  of  floors  was  done  by  the  girls  in  the  school  under  the 
supervision  of  the  school  principal  and  her  assistants. 

Many  minor  but  helpful  additions  and  improvements  have  been  made  in 
various  buildings. 

Two  filter  beds  have  been  added  to  the  equipment  of  the  institution 
and  four  of  the  old  beds  have  been  thoroughly  refilled  and  renovated. 
Grading  about  the  filter  beds  has  also  been  done. 


REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Edward  F.  W.  Bartol,  M.D. 

The  following  report  of  the   medical  work  at  the   Industrial  School  for 
Girls  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1924,  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Summary  of  Work  Done. 
Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  out-patients,  5,128. 
Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  ward  patients,  416. 
Number  of  different  cases  admitted  to  hospital,  330. 
Number  of  new  commitments  examined  by  physician,  151. 
Number  of  returned  girls  examined  by  physician,  88. 
Number  of  girls  examined  on  leaving  school,  111. 
Number  having  blood  taken  for  Wasserman  reaction,  430. 
Number  having  Wasserman  tests,  243. 
Number  of  smears  taken,  440. 
Total  number  of  treatments  for  specific  diseases,  8,390. 
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Number  of  girls  taken  to  other  hospitals  for  consultation  and  treat- 
ment, 11. 

Number  of  new  commitments  pregnant  when  committed,  15. 
Number  of  returned  girls,  pregnant,  4. 

Report  of  .Work  of  Dr.  William  E.  Dolan,  Specialist  in  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

Number  of  visits,  24. 

Number  of  commitments  whose  eyes,  ears,  noses  and  throats  were  ex- 
amined, 151. 

Number  of  commitments  who  have  a  deviated  septum,  44. 

Number  of  commitments  who  have  defective  vision,   48. 

Number  of  commitments  who  have  defective  hearing,  12. 

Number  of  commitments  having  glands  "positive,"  66. 

Number  of  commitments  having  glands  "negative,"  90. 

Number  of  other  inmates  whose  vision  was  tested,   36. 

Number  of  other  inmates  whose  noses  were  examined,  18. 

Number  of  other  inmates  whose  throats  were  examined,  28. 

Prescriptions  for  glasses  given,   72. 

Operations  for  the  removal  of  tonsils,  5. 

Operation  for  removal  of  adenoids,  1. 

Girls  whose  eyes,  ears,  noses,  and  throats  were  examined  before  leaving 
school,  111. 

Report  of  Dental  Work  performed,  by  Dr.  Edward  T.  Fox. 
Amalgam  fillings,  1,080.  Treatments,  87. 

Enamel  fillings,  246.  Gold  inlays,  8. 

Cement  fillings,  72.  Gold  crowns,   8. 

Extractions,  244.  Trubyte  crowns,  7. 

Gas  administrations,  89.  Full  upper  and  lower  plate,  1. 

Novocaine  administrations,  82.  Partial  plates  repaired,  3. 

Cleansings,  156. 

STATISTICS  CONCERNING  GIRLS. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

TABiiE  36. — Total  Number  of  Girls  in  Custody  of  Trustees,  Both  Inside  and  Outside 

Institution. 

In  the  school  Nov.  30,  1923    243 

Outside  the  school,  either  on  parole,  in  other  institutions,  or  whereabouts  unknown,  Nov.  30, 

1923     466 

Total  number  in  custody  Nov.  30,  1923   709 

Committed  during  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1924      151 

Received  on  parole  from  Reformatory  for  Women   ■ 1 

861 

Attained  majority  during  year  ending   Nov.  30,  1924    90 

Honorably  discharged  during  year     46 

In  other  institutions  by  commitment: 

Wrentham  State  School 1 

Mass.  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  Waverley 1 

Care  of  Department  of  Mental  Diseases     1 

Reformatory  for  Women    10 

Worcester  State  Hospital     1 

Died 3 

153 

Total  in  custody  Nov.  30,  1924 708 

Table  37. — Number  Coming  into  arid  Going  from  Industrial  School  for  Girls  during 

year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1924. 

In  the  school  Nov.  30,  1923 243 

Since  committed    151 

Recalled  to  the  school:  394 

From  visit  home    1 

From  attending  funeral    3 

From  attending  court     5 

For  running  from  school 2 

From  hospitals     29 

For  a  visit  .,,.,, 18 
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Returned  from  parole: 

For  medical  care    20 

To  await  place     2 

To  await  commitment  to  institution  for  feeble-minded    2 

For  further  training      1 

Pending  home  investigation 6 

For  violation  of  parole .  46 

—    77 


135 

529 


Released  from  the  school: 

On  parole  to  parents  or  relatives    63 

On  parole  to  other  families  for  wages       114 

On  parole  to  other  families  to  attend  school 11 

From  a  visit  to  the  school   17 

For  a  visit  home    1 

To  attend  court     5 

To  attend  funeral    3 

Ran  from  Industrial  School  for  Girls     2 

Transferred  to  hospitals     29 

Transferred  to  the  House  of  Good  Shepherd    1 

To  be  committed  to  School  for  Feeble-minded      1 

To  be  committed  to  Insane  Hospital 1 

To  be  committed  to  Reformatory  for  Women 5 

253 

Remaining  in  the  school  Nov.  30,  1924     276 

Table  38. — Length  of  Stay  in  Industrial  School  for  Girls  of  All  Girls  Paroled  for 
First  Time  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1924. 


Length 

of  Stay 

Length 

of  Stay 

Girls  Paroled 

Years 

Months 

Girls  Paroled            Years 

Months 

1. 

— 

2' 

2 

1 

7 

1  , , 

— 

51 

6 

1 

8 

?, 

— 

6i 

4 

1 

9 

1 

— 

81 

7 

1 

10 

1 

— 

9i 

11 

1 

11 

1    . 

— 

14' 

7 

2 

— 

1 

— 

29' 

1 

8 

2 

1 

?, 

9 

2 

2 

1 

— 

2 

4 

2 

3 

5 

— ■ 

3 

4 

2 

4 

1 

— 

4 

4 

2 

a 

?,.  .  . 

— 

5 

6 

2 

6 

1 

— - 

8 

4 

7 

?,,  ,  , 

— 

10 

1 

2 

9 

?, 

— 

11 

1 

2 

11 

1 

1 

— 

1 

3 

— 

1    ,  , 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

?, 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

6 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

7 

3 

1 

5 

1 

3 

11 

5 

1 

6 

1 

4 

4 

Total  number  paroled  for  first  time  during  year,  126;  average  length  of  stay  in  school,  1  year,  8  months, 
24  days. 

'Days 

Table    39. — Causes    of   Commitments    to   Industrial    School   for    Girls   during    year 

ending  Nov.  30,  1924. 
Adultery,  1. 
Delinquent,   12. 

Delinquent  child  and  fornication,   1. 
Delinquent,  idle  and  disorderly,  1. 
Delinquent  and  larceny,  1. 
Delinquent  and  lewdness,  6. 

Delinquent  and  lewd,  wanton,  lascivious  person  in  speech  and  behavior,  3. 
Delinquent  and  runaway,  2. 
Fornication,  9. 
Idle  and  disorderly,  4. 
Larceny,  15. 
Lewdness,  11. 

Lewd  and  lascivious  person  in  speech  and  behavior,  3. 
Lewd,  wanton  and  lascivious  person  in  speech  and  behavior,  4. 
Runaway,  14. 
Stubbornness,  53. 

Stubborn   and  delinquent  child,  2. 
Stubborn  and  disobedient,  3. 
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Transferred  from  Division   of  Child   Guardianship,   3. 
Vagrancy,  1. 
Wayward — lewdness,   2. 

Total  number  committed,  151. 

Table  40. — Ages  at  Time  of  Commitment  of  Girls  Committed  to  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1924. 

Between  10  and  11  years,  1. 
Between  11  and  12  years,  5. 
Betv/een  12  and  13  years,  4. 
Between  13  and  14  years,  19. 
Between  14  and  15  years,  27. 
Between  15  and  16  years,  51. 
Between  16  and  17  years,  41. 
Between  17  and  18  years,  2. 
Between  18  and  19  years,     1. 

Total  number  committed,  151. 

Average  age  at  time  of  commitment,  15  years,  2  months,  4  days. 

Table  41. — Nativity  of  Girls  Committed  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls  during  year 

ending  Nov.  SO,  1924. 

Born  in  the  United  States,  136. 
Born  in  foreign  countries,  15. 

Nova  Scotia,  3. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  1. 

England,  1. 

Barbadoes,  1. 

Austria,  1. 

Italy,  3. 

Russia,  1. 

Lithuania,  1. 

Portugal,  1. 

Scotland,  1. 

Sweden,  1. 

Total  number  committed,  151. 

Table  42. — Nativity  of  Parents  of  Girls  Committed  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1924. 

Both  parents  born  in  the  United  States,  57. 
Both  parents  foreign  born,   68. 
Father  native  born  and  mother  foreign,  12. 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  native,  11. 
Father  native,  mother  unknown,  1. 
Mother  foreign,  father  unknown,  1. 
Nativity  of  both  parents  unknown,  1. 
Total  number  committed,  151. 

Table  43. — Occupation  of  Girls  at  Time  of  Commitment  to  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  during  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1924. 

In  school,  46. 
Housework  at  home,  1. 
Housework  at  foster  home,  1. 
Factory,  3. 
Waitress,  4. 
Miscellaneous,  3. 
Idle,  93. 

Total  number  committed,  151. 
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Table  44. — Educational  Progress  and  Length  of  Time  out  of  School  of  Girls  com- 
mitted to  Industrial  School  for  Girls  during  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1924. 

In  high  school  (first  year),  10. 
In  high  school  (second  year),  7. 
In  high  school  (third  year) ,  2. 
In  grade  IX,  2. 
In  grade  VIII,  24. 
In  grade  VII,  45. 
In  grade  VI,  32. 
In  grade  V,  14. 
In  grade  IV,  8. 
In  grade  III,  2. 
In  grade  II,  1. 

In  ungraded  and  special  classes,  4. 
Total  number  committed,  151. 

In  school  when  committed,  46. 
Out  of  school  less  than  1  year,  59. 
Out  of  school  between  one  and  two  years,  26. 
Out  of  school  between  two  and  three  years,  19. 
Out  of  school  between  three  and  four  years,  1. 
Total  number  committed,  151. 


REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

The   following  report  of  the   finances   of  this  institution   is  respectfully 
.submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1924: — 

Cash  Account 
Balance  December  1,  1923 $499.36 

Receipts 
Income 
Personal  services: 

Reimbursements  from  Board  of  Retirement   $9.63 

Sales 199.32   . 

Miscellaneous    116.05 

Total  income     325.00 

$824.36 
Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth: 
Maintenance  appropriations: 

Balance  of  1923     $5,636.23 

Approved  schedules  of  1924      132,776.31 

138,412.54 

Special  appropriations: 

Approved  schedules  of  1924      5,518.27 

Total $144,755.17 

Payments 

To  treasury  of  Commonwealth: 

Institution  income   $325.00  325.00 

Maintenance  appropriations: 

Balance  of  schedules  of  previous  year 6,135.59 

Approved  schedules  of  1924      132,776.31 

138,811.90 

Special  appropriations: 

Approved  schedules  of  1924      5,518.27 

Total $144,755.17 

Maintenance 

Appropriation,  current  year      $142,100.00 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below)     $132,776.31 

Held  open  for  1924  bills  not  scheduled    7,339.40       140,115.71 

Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth    $1,984.29 
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Analysis  of  Expenses 

Personal  services S58.904.66 

Religious  instruction 1,422.93 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses   1,419.55 

Food    16,815.47 

Clothing  and  materials 8,921.68 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies     8,732.82 

Medical  and  general  care     3,295.61 

Heat,  light  and  power      14,607.63 

Farm 10,778.03 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds     1,051.72 

Repairs,  ordinary      •  5,507.05 

Repairs  and  renewals    1,319.14 


Total  expenses  for  maintenance   : $132,776.31 

Special  Appropriations 

Appropriation  (Sewage  Disposal  System)   $6,500.00 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  below) 5,518.27 


Balance  of  fund      981.73 

Expended  Total  Balance 

Whole  During  Expended  at  End  of 

Object  Amount  Fiscal  Year  to  Date  Year 

Sewage  disposal  system      $6,500.00  $5,518.27  $5,518.27  $981.73 

Per  Capita 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  272.86. 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $132,776.31. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $9.36. 
Receipt  from  sales,  $298.16. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0,021. 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $26.84. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0,002. 
Net  weekly  per  capita,  $9.34. 

VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
Nov.  30,  1924. 

Real  Estate 
Land 

176  acres  (Lancaster  farm)    $9,200.00 

7  acres  woodland     400.00 

33  acres  (Bolton) 2,835.00 

12  acres  (Broderick  lot) 1,000.00 

30  acres  woodland  (Hamilton  lot)    700.00 

10  acres  woodland 300.00 

Water  works,  reservoir  and  land      7,500.00 

e  wer  systems    10,000.00 


Buildings 

Storehouses $5,000.00 

Hospital    10,000.00 

Chapel 14,000.00 

Putnam  cottage     18,000.00 

Fisher  cottage    18,000.00 

Richardson  cottage     18,000.00 

Rogers  cottage     16,000.00 

Fay  cottage    16,300.00 

Mary  Lamb  cottage    16,000.00 

Elm  cottage    7,000.00 

Farmhouse 3,800.00 

Bolton  cottage     21,000.00 

Clara  Barton  cottage    31,000.00 

Pines  cottage    29,000.00 

Head  Farmers  Home 1,875.00 

Large  barn    13,350.00 

Bolton  farm  buildings 4,300.00 

Holden  shops '. 900.00 

Hose  house     200.00 

Piggery 2,400.00 

Silo 500.00 

Ice  houses     2,000.00 

Spring  houses     100.00 

Reservoir  gate  house 200.00 

Pump  building  and  machinery    1,500.00 

Administration  building     14,900.00 

Electric  wiring  and  telephone  system    10,500.00 

Schoolhouse    40,000.00 

Heating  unit  and  underground  conduits     24,200.00 

High-pressure  water  system       5,340.00 

Fire  escapes,  additional    300.00 

Vegetable  cellar     5,500.00 


$31,935.00 


351,165.00 

Total  real  estate       , $383, 100.00 

Personal  Property 
Personal  property    86,257.11 


Total  valuation  of  property t $469,357.1 1 
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STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Industrial  School  foe  Girls. 

Number  in  Institution. 

Males  Females  Totals 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year —  243  243 

Number  received  during  year  (committed,  151-  returned  from  parole,  135} .  .  —  286  286 

Number  passing  out  of  the  institution  daring  the  year    —  253  253 

Number  at  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  the  institution —  276  276 

Daily  average  attendance  ^i.  e.,  number  of  inmates  actually  present)  during 

the  year —  273  273 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year     22  53  75 

Number  in  Care  of  the  Parole  Branch. 

Number  in  care  of  parole  branch  for  part  or  all  of  the  year    622 

Number  coming  of  age  within  the  year,  or  for  other  reason  passing  out  of  custody     153 

Employees  of  parole  branch      17 

Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 

Current  expenses: 

Salaries  and  wages      $58,904.68 

Travel,  transportation,  etc 1,419.55 

Food    16,815.47 

Religious  instruction     1,422.93 

Clothing  and  material 8,921.68 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies     8,732.82 

Medical  and  general  care 3,295.61 

Heat,  light  and  power 14,607.63 

Farm  and  stable      10,778.03 

Grounds      1,051.72 

Repairs,  ordinary 5,507.05 

Repairs  and  renewals 1,319.14 


Total  for  institution   8132,776.31 

Executive  head  of  the  institution  (superintendent) :  Catharine  M.  Campbell. 

GIRLS  PAROLE  BRANCH 
Almeda  F.  Cree,  Superintendent. 

Faith,  Hope  and  Tact — and  the  greatest  of  these  is  Tact — are  the  essen- 
tial requisites  of  successful  parole  work  with  girls.  Tact  is  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  other  two  and  little  can  be  accomplished  without  it. 

Relatives,  friends  and  employers  of  the  girls,  as  well  as  the  girls  them- 
selves, present  to  the  parole  branch  from  day  to  day  many  a  knotty  problem. 
It  is  only  by  the  tactful  use  of  her  talents  that  the  visitor  can  hope  to  carry 
on  the  work  in  a  way  that  will  create  a  general  feeling  of  trust,  of  security, 
and  of  friendliness.  Our  parole  work  takes  us  into  all  parts  of  the  State 
and  sometimes  outside  of  it.  The  co-operation  that  the  department  has 
received  everywhere  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  families  with  which  the 
staff  members  are  in  frequent  contact  have  respect  for  their  judgment,  have 
faith  in  what  they  say,  and  are  impressed  with  their  earnest  purpose  and 
whole-hearted  motives.  Without  such  co-operation  the  success  of  the  work 
would  be  greatly  hampered. 

The  department  has  been  in  the  habit  of  measuring  its  success  by  the 
conduct  of  the  girls  when  they  pass  out  of  the  care  of  the  Trustees.  But 
the  percentage  of  those  living  respectably  and  those  doing  badly  is,  in 
reality,  a  very  superficial  way  of  showing  what  has  actually  been  accom- 
plished in  the  lives  of  our  girls.  If,  when  these  girls  are  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources,  their  contact  with  the  department  has  helped  to  implant  in 
their  hearts  a  faith  and  a  hope  that  will  keep  them  permanently  steady  and 
firm  in  the  community  when  the  supervision  of  the  department  is  removed, 
the  work  has  been  a  success. 

The  Girl  in  the  Community. 
Before  a  girl  is  placed  on  parole,  she  is  interviewed  at  the  school  by  tne 
superintendent  of  the  Parole  Branch,  by  the  visitor  to  whom  she  has  pre- 
viously been  assigned,  and  by  the  visitor  who  has  charge  of  the  placing  of 
girls.  During  these  interviews,  parole  is  explained  thoroughly  to  the  girl — 
what  will  be  expected  of  her,  and  what  she  has  a  right  to  expect  of  ait 
associated  with  her.  These  interviews  give  the  girl  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  tell  us  what  kind  of  conditions  she  thinks  she  can  live  under  on  parole 
and  be  happy.     During  these  talks  the  girl  is  being  studied  by  us.     The 
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reports  from  the  school  give  us  facts  about  the  girl's  health,  capabilities, 
disposition  and  character  traits.  These  are  a  great  help  in  our  attempt  to 
fit  each  girl  into  the  home  best  suited  to  her  individual  needs — physical, 
mental  and  moral. 

Our  girls  may  be  divided  roughly  into  three  groups.  The  first  group  is 
made  up  mainly  of  earnest,  ambitious  and  well-meaning  girls,  who  need 
only  the  right  opportunities  to  advance.  With  sufficient  encouragement 
and  guidance  they  progress  rapidly.  They  are  in  the  minority,  but  they 
give  us  courage.  The  second  group  consists  of  the  stubborn,  wilful,  dis- 
trustful, untruthful,  disloyal  (often  lazy  and  conceited)  girls,  but  they  have 
the  mentality  to  be  taught  and  guided  into  new  paths,  and  may  be  inspired 
with  new  faith  in  their  ability  to  succeed.  It  requires  much  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  unlimited  patience,  faith,  tact  and  ingenuity  on  the  part 
of  both  visitor  and  employer  to  keep  this  class  in  the  right  path  and  steadily 
moving  on.  A  third  group  is  made  up  of  the  mentally  deficient  or  those 
with  disordered  minds.  They  may  have  the  same  characteristics  as  the 
second  class,  but  they  are  not  equipped  with  the  mentality  to  conquer.  Some 
of  them  may  be  self-supporting  with  the  right  amount  of  close  supervision. 

To  find  the  variety  of  homes  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  these  three 
groups — made  up  of  individuals,  no  two  just  alike  in  disposition  or  possibili- 
ties— is  a  task.  It  takes  much  thought  and  effort  to  fit  the  right  girl  into 
the  right  home. 

The  re-division  of  the  State  into  districts,  •  to  give  each  visitor  a  territory, 
has  worked  out  most  satisfactorily.  The  result  has  been  that  550  more 
visits  have  been  made  than  last  year,  and  more  time  has  been  given  to 
girls  in  their  own  homes. 

Six  hundred  twenty-two  different  girls  (and  62  babies)  have  been  in  the 
care  of  the  Girls  Parole  Branch  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  year.  Sixty- 
five  of  this  number  were  unmarried  mothers  or  pregnant  girls,  57  per  cent 
of  whom  were  committed  pregnant.  Of  these  65,  80  per  cent  were  mentally 
examined  before  commitment  or  while  on  parole  and  75  per  cent  were 
found  to  be  feeble-minded  or  with  mental  disorder. 

During  the  year  125  girls  were  paroled  from  the  school  for  the  first  time 
and  84  were  re-paroled,  making  a  total  of  209.  Of  the  125  paroled  for 
the  first  time,  75  were  placed  in  families  to  do  housework  for  wages;  18  were 
in  hospitals  for  medical  treatment  (committed  pregnant) ;  and  32  were 
paroled  to  relatives.  Of  the  75  paroled  from  the  school  for  the  first  time 
to  do  housework  for  wages,  60  per  cent  were  with  the  same  employers  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Of  the  32  girls  paroled  for  the  first  time  directly  from 
the  school  to  their  relatives,  29  were  in  their  homes  and  doing  well  on 
Nov.  30,  1924. 

Fifty-two  girls  were  paroled  from  foster  homes  to  their  own  homes.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  38,  or  92.6  per  cent,  were  doing  well. 

The  success  of  the  placing  work  is  shown  in  the  length  of  time  that  girls 
have  remained  with  the  same  employers.  Fifty-four  girls  remained  in  the 
same  foster  homes  from  1  to  2  years;  12  from  2  to  3  years;  4  from  3  to  4 
years;  and  3  from  4  to  5  years,  making  73  girls  who  completed  at  least  a 
year's  stay  in  the  same  foster  homes.  Thirty-nine  girls  were  in  the  same 
housework  positions  from  Dec.  1,  1923  to  Dec.  1,  1924. 

Two  hundred  ninety-eight  different  girls  have  been  in  housework  positions 
through  the  year;  281  foster  homes  have  been  used;  195  new  applications 
for  girls  to  do  housework,  and  11  applications  for  girls  to  board,  have  been 
received. 

During  the  year  31  girls  have  attended  public  school — 15  in  High  School; 
12  in  Grammar  School;  1  in  a  seminary;  2  in  business  college;  and  1  in  a 
trade  school.  Of  this  number,  4  girls  are  now  in  the  graduating  class  of 
High  School.  Two  of  these  spent  the  entire  four  years  in  the  same  school. 
In  no  case  has  a  girl  had  to  be  removed  from  school,  or  has  any  complaint 
ever  been  made  of  her  behavior  there.  Every  High  School  girl  is  entirely 
self-supporting.  Not  only  has  she  earned  sufficient  for  her  needs  while  in 
High  School  but  she  has  a  bank  account  as  well.  A  girl  in  school  is  in  her 
normal  place.  Here  she  finds  the  companionship  of  other  girls  and  the 
normal,  wholesome  interests  which  her  age  demands. 
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The  Returned  Girl. 

Although  622  individual  girls  have  been  in  the  care  of  the  parole  branch 
through  the  year,  only  43,  or  7  per  cent,  have  been  returned  to  the  school 
for  violation  of  parole.  Thirty  of  these  had  been  mentally  examined,  and 
86.6  per  cent  were  feeble-minded  or  psychopaths. 

Of  the  returned  girls  who  were  tried  in  homes  of  relatives  when  paroled 
again  from  the  school,  75  per  cent  were  in  their  homes  and  doing  well  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  while  only  50  per  cent  of  the  returned  girls  who  were 
re-paroled  to  foster  homes  to  do  housework  were  in  the  same  homes  on  Nov. 
30,  1924.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  "returned"  girl  who  has  failed 
in  a  foster  home  had  better  be  tried  in  her  own  home,  if  conditions  are  safe. 

Hospital  Work. 
Much  time  and  attention  are  given  to  the  care  of  the  health  of  the  girls. 
The  girls  in  hospitals  and  other  institutions  are  visited  regularly  by  dif- 
ferent visitors. 

Savings  op  Girls. 
On  Nov.  30,  1924,  there  were  266  active  bank  accounts  of  girls  under  21 
years  of  age,  totaling  $13,953.98.  Sixty-six  accounts  during  the  year  ranged 
from  $100  to  $400.  The  90  who  reached  their  majority  during  the  year  had 
$4,199.91  in  the  bank.  The  savings  of  the  girls  who  were  honorably  dis- 
charged totalled  $3,032.03. 

Conduct  op  Girls. 

Ninety  girls  passed  out  of  the  care  of  the  Trustees  by  reaching  their 
majority.  The  conduct  of  82.8  per  cent  was  good;  of  7.1  per  cent  was  un- 
satisfactory; and  the  whereabouts  of  10  per  cent  was  unknown.  Of  the 
girls  who  reached  their  majority,  42.2  per  cent  were  married  and  the  con- 
iuct  of  80  per  cent  was  good. 

The  conduct  of  all  girls  on  parole  Nov.  30,  1924,  exclusive  of  those  girls 
who  had  run  away  in  previous  years,  was  classified  as  follows:  89.4  per  cent 
good;  4.3  per  cent  unsatisfactory;  6.2  per  cent  unknown,  being  runaways  or 
out  of  the  State  and  not  visited. 

Honorable  Discharges. 

The  girl  who  is  eligible  for  an  honorable  discharge  is  one  who  has  become 
permanently  adjusted  to  a  respectable  life  in  the  community,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  "self-regulated"  person. 

The  Trustees  have  honorably  discharged  46  girls  this  year — 15  more  than 
in  any  previous  year.  The  average  age  at  the  time  of  discharge  was  20 
years  6  months.  The  youngest  was  18  years  11  months;  the  oldest,  20  years 
10  months. 

Thirty-seven  had  money  in  the  bank  when  discharged,  totaling  $3,032.03. 
The  largest  amount  was  $353.55. 

STATISTICS    CONCERNING   WORK   OF   THE    GIRLS   PAROLE 

BRANCH. 

Table  45. — Status  Nov.  30,  1924,  of  all  girls  in  custody  of  Trustees  of  Massachusetts 

Training  Schools. 

On  parole  with  relatives  in  Massachusetts 107 

On  parole  with  relatives  outside  of  Massachusetts   16 

On  parole  in  families  earning  wages 147 

Doing  other  work  than  housework,  not  living  with  relatives 12 

Attending  school,  earning  wages IS 

Attending  school,  living  at  home   3 

Attending  school,  boarding   1 

In  hospitals  or  convalescent  homes    18 

Married  (subject  to  recall  for  cause) 70 

Temporarily  in  House  of  Good  Shepherd S 

Boarding  temporarily     -. 2 

Left  home  or  places,  whereabouts  unknown: 

a.  This  year 18 

b.  Previously   16 

In  jail,  awaiting  court  action 2 

432 
In  the  school  Nov.  30,  1924 276 

708 
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Table  46. — Cash  Account  of  Girls  on  Parole,  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1924. 

Balance  on  deposit  Dec.  1,  1923 $22  222  40 

Cash  received  from  savings  to  credit  of  272  girls  from  Dec.  1,"  1923  to  Nov.  30,  1924   $15,562  23 

Cash  received  from  parents  or  other  relatives  to  credit  of  10  girls    136  85 

Cash  received  from  trust  funds 1,837 '. 00 

Cash  received  from  other  sources 568  14 

Interest  on  deposits 761   10 


By  1,159  deposits  with  the  department 18,865  32 

n     ,       ....           .      ,„,    .  ,  $41,087.72 

Cash  withdrawn  by  323  girls 19  977.57 

Balance  on  deposit  Nov.  30,  1924    $21  110. 15 

Table  47. — Girls'  Savings  withdrawn  during  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1924. 

(Cash  withdrawn  on  account  of  323  girls,  some  drawing  for  more  than  one  purpose.) 

Reasons  for  Withdrawal                                                         No.  of  Girls  Amount 

Clothing    192  $7,391 .23 

Dentists      27  592.75 

Doctors,  medicine,  glasses,  etc 69  422  04 

To  help  at  home   ..'.'.'.'.'.'. ! '.'.".'.  \       18  466.00 

£oard,.    :\Y. 123  1,264.04 

1  raveling  expenses,  including  express  and  telephone,  and  expenses  in  returning 

runaway  wards      189  656.20 

Expenses  for  baby 12  213.57 

Hospital    26  6i9  19 

Overpaid  wages,  returned  to  employer   6  41  06 

Christmas,  vacations  and  spending  money     '        66  353 '.  47 

To  pay  for  articles  or  money  stolen  or  destroyed    10  183  57 

Schooling      5  191   75 

Transferred  to  other  institutions . 4  150  93 

Burial    1  32  47 

Divorce     .......    '.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'/.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.          1  4o!oO 

(jirls  becoming  of  age     66  4,199 .91 

Trust  accounts  drawn  for  clothing  and  other  expenses  of  babies $2,193.39        6  $16  818.18 

Trust  accounts  transferred  to  state,  city  and  private  organizations  for 

babies  placed  in  their  care    966 .00         5  3,159 .  39 

$19,977.57 

Table  48. — Expenditures  of  Girls  Parole  Branch,  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1924. 
Salaries: 

Almeda  F.  Cree,  Supt $2,450.00 

X!slt,ors   16,504.  76 

Clerks      .    4,025 .45 

Extra  clerks    _ 55.16  $23,035.37 

Visitors: 

Travel $3,654  34 

Taxi  hire  and  use  of  visitors'  own  auto 574  52  4,228.86 


Office  expenses: 

Advertising $155  .  22 

Postage 416.76 

Printing 37 .  78 

Stationery  and  office  expenses 693 .  44 

Telephone  and  telegrams     1,336  09 

Rent  _   '..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  2760^00 

Sundries    76 .  22 


Total  expended  for  administration  and  visiting $32,739 .  74 

Assistance  to  girls: 

Board      $332 .91 

Clothing   500.04 

Medicine  and  medical  attendance  (including  dental  work) 600.58 

Travel 643.61 

Miscellaneous 16.20 


Total  expended  for  girls 2,093 .  34 


Total  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  girls  from  the  Industrial  School 

for  Girls      $34,833.08 
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TRUST  FUNDS1 

LYMAN  SCHOOL  FOE  BOYS. 


Lyman  School,  Lyman  Fund. 


Balance  Dec.  1,  1923 

Receipts  in  1923-24 
Income  from  investments 
Discount   


Securities  matured  . . 
Securities  purchased. 


Payments  in  1923-24 

Securities  purchased    

Securities  matured 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1924    

Present  Investments 

Athol  bond   *.  • 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.  bonds    

Columbus  (Ohio)  bond     

Everett  bond 

New  York  (State)  bond 

West  Brookfield  bond 

Worcester  Trust  Company  certificates 

Norwood  notes     

United  States  Treasury  bonds 

State  of  Minnesota  bonds 


$1,498.74 
133.28 


$1,632.02 
8,000.00 


Cash  on  hand 


Cash 
3,607.54 


9,632.02 

$13,239.56 
8,000.00 


Securities 
330,700.00 


8,000.00 
$38,700.00 


8,000.00 
$5,239.56  $30,700.00 

$1,500.00 
300.00 

11,500.00 
3,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
400.00 
2,000.  00 
2,000.00 
8,000.00 


$30,700.00 
5,239.56 


Total 
$34,307.54 


1,632.02 


$35,939.56 


$35,939.56 


$35,939.56 


Lyman  School,  Lyman  Trust  Fund. 


Balance  Dec.  1,  1923 

No  transactions  in  1923-24    

Balance  Nov.  30,  1924    

Present  Investments 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.  certificates 

Chicago  Junction  &  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  bonds 
New  London  &  Northern  R.  R.  Co.  certificate    .  .  . 


$20,000.00 

20,000.00 

$14,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 


$20,000.00 
20,000.00 


Income,  Lyman  School,  Lyman  Trust  Fund. 


Cash 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1923 $9,770.  92 

Receipts  in  1923-24 
Income  from  investments 1,827. 61 

$11,598.53 

494.98 

$11,103.55 


Payments  in  1923-24 
Lyman  School  for  Boys    


Balance  Nov.  30,  1924 

Present  Investment 
Cash  on  hand     


Securities 


1,827.61 


Balance  Dec.  1,  1923   

No  transactions  in  1923-24  . 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1924   

Present  Investment 
Athol  bonds    


Lyman  School,  Lamb  Fund. 


$1,000.00 

1,000.00 

$1,000.00 


Income,  Lyman  School,  Lamb   Fund. 

Balance  Dec.  1 ,  1923  $576. 14 

Receipts  in  1923-24 
Income  from  investment 66.  87 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1924  . . 
Present  Investment 
Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.  stock 
Cash  on  hand 


$643.01 


$100.00 


$100.00 


$100.00 
643.01 


$743. 01 


>  Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  407,  Acts  of  1906,  these  funds  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Receiver-General,  but  the  expenditure  of  the  income  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees. 
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INDUSTEIAL  SCHOOL  FOE  GIRLS. 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lamb  Fund. 

Cash  Securities  Total 

Balance  Dec.  1.  1923 81,000. 00  $1,000. 00 

No  transactions  in  1 923-24   

Balance  Nov.  30,  1 924    1 ,000. 00  1,000. 00 

Present  Investment 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  bonds     81,000. 00  81,000. 00 

Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lamb   Fund. 

Cash  Securities  Total 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1923 $149. 17  $149. 17 

Receipts  in  1923-24 
Income  from  investments 45. 27  45. 27 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1924    $194. 44  $194. 44 

Present  Investment 
Cash  on  hand $194. 44 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Fay  Fund. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1923 £81,000. 00  $1,000. 00 

No  transactions  in  1923-24   

Balance  Nov.  30,  1924    1,000. 00  1,000. 00 

Present  Investment 
Middleborough  bond  $1,000. 00  81,000. 00 

Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Fay  Fund. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1923 $138.04  $138. 04 

Receipts  in  1923-24 
Income  from  investment 42. 42  42. 42 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1924    $180. 46  $180. 46 

Payments  in  1923-24 
Industrial  School  for  girls 80. 00  80. 00 

8100.46  $100.46 

Present  Investment 
Cash  on  hand     $100.  46 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Sogers  Book  Fund. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1923 $1,000. 00  $1,000. 00 

No  transactions  in  1923-24 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1924 1,000.00  1,000.00 

Present  Investment 
United  States  bonds    t 1,000. 00  1,000. 00 

Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Bogers  Boole  Fund. 

C'ash'l  Securities  Total 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1923 $125. 16  $125. 16 

Receipts  in  1923-24 
Income  from  investment 45 .  82  45. 82 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1924   $170. 98  $170. 98 

Payments  in  1923-24 
Industrial  School  for  girls 35. 56  35. 56 

$135.42  $135.42 

Present  Investment 
Cash  on  hand     $135. 42 
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HTfje  Commontoealtfj  of  jfflaggacfmaette 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

DIVISION  OF  JUVENILE  TRAINING 

TRUSTEES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  TRAINING 
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CHARLES  M.  DAVENPORT,  Boston,  Director. 
JAMES  W.  McDONALD,  Marlborough,  Chairman. 
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ROBERT  J.  WATSON,  Room  305,  41  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 

HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 
CHARLES  A.  KEELER,  Superintendent  of  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 
GEORGE  P.  CAMPBELL,  Superintendent  of  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
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JOHN  J.  SMITH,  Superintendent  of  Boys  Parole  Branch. 
ALMEDA  F.  CREE,  Superintendent  of  Girls  Parole  Branch. 

*Mr.  Brayton  took  the  place  of  Irvin  McDowell  Garfield,  Boston,  Mass.,  resigned  July  1,  1925. 


THE  SCHOOLS 

1.  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  established  1846,  is  located  at  Westbor- 
ough,  32  miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the  cottage 
system,  for  boys  under  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  commitment. '  The 
inmates  live  in  13  cottages,  2  of  which,  located  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
institution,  are  used  for  the  younger  boys.  Normal  capacity  of  the  school, 
450.  Academic  and  industrial  training  is  given.  Commitments  are  for 
minority.  After  training  in  the  school,  boys  are  placed  on  parole,  in  charge 
of  the  Boys  Parole  Branch,  whose  office  is  at  41  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 

2.  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  established  1908,  is  located  at  Shirley, 
40  miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the  cottage 
system,  for  boys  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  com- 
mitment. The  inmates  live  in  9  cottages.  Normal  capacity  of  the  school, 
284.  Academic  and  industrial  training  is  given,  the  emphasis  being  placed 
on  the  practical  teaching  of  trades.  Commitments  are  for  minority.  After 
training  in  the  school,  boys  are  placed  on  parole,  in  charge  of  the  Boys 
Parole  Branch,  whose  office  is  at  41  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 

3.  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  established  1854,  is  located  at  Lan- 
caster, 42  miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the  cottage 
system,  for  girls  under  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  commitment. 
The  inmates  live  in  10  cottages.  Normal  capacity  of  the  school,  268.  Aca- 
demic and  industrial  training  is  given,  emphasis  being  placed  on  training 
in  the  domestic  arts.  Commitments  are  for  minority,  but  the  length  of 
detention  in  the  school  is  largely  determined  by  the  course  of  training. 
After  training  in  the  school,  girls  are  placed  on  parole,  in  charge  of  the  Girls 
Parole  Branch,  whose  office  is  at  41  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 

REPORT 

Changes  in  Board. 

Irvin  McDowell  Garfield,  Esq.,  a  Boston  lawyer,  tendered  his  resignation 
as  trustee  to  Governor  Fuller  on  July  1,  1925.  On  account  of  the  demands 
of  his  profession,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  give  the  time  to  this  work  which 
he  thought  it  required.  He  brought  to  the  Board  ripe  legal  experience  and 
wide  experience  in  the  administration  of  public  charities  and  in  philan- 
thropic and  educational  activities. 

William  L.  S.  Brayton,  a  business  man  of  Fall  River,  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy. 

Meetings  of  the  Board. 

During  the  year  1925  the  Board  has  held  12  regular  monthly  meetings 
and  3  special  meetings,  in  addition  to  the  37  meetings  of  the  various  com- 
mittees. The  parole  committees  of  the  three  schools  considered  1,550  cases 
involving  the  parole  of  boys  and  girls.  The  commitment  of  all  boys  and 
girls  is  to  the  supervision  of  the  Trustees  until  they  are  21  years  of  age,  or 
are  honorably  discharged.  The  time  of  stay  in  the  institutions  runs  from 
three  months,  the  shortest  period,  with  an  average  length  of  stay  in  the 
schools  of  twelve  months  for  the  boys  and  two  years  for  the  girls.  Paroles 
are  granted  in  regular  course,  without  petition,  to  all  boys  and  girls  as  soon 
as  their  conduct  warrants.  Special  petitions  for  parole  may  be  presented  to 
the  Board  at  any  time.  In  every  case,  a  careful  consideration  is  given 
either  to  a  recommendation  or  petition  for  parole,  and  such  action  is  taken 
as  seems  for  the  best  future  interest  of  the  particular  boy  or  girl. 

Honorable  Discharges. 
Since  Chapter  113  of  the  Acts  of  1915  was  signed  by  the  Governor  on 
March  27,  1915,  authorizing  the  trustees  to  "grant  an  honorable  discharge 
to  any  person  in  their  custody,  who,  in  their  opinion,  for  meritorious  conduct 
is  worthy  and  deserving  thereof,  and  whom  they  believe  permanently 
reformed,"   the  Trustees  have  granted  honorable  discharges  to  254  girls 
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and  623  boys  up  to  November  30,  1925.  This  includes  45  girls  and  96 
boys  who  were  honorably  discharged  during  the  year  ending  November  30, 
1925. 

Visits  of  Trustees  to  the  Schools. 
There  have  been  114  separate  visits  made  to  the  three  schools  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees  during  the  past  year.     In  addition  to  these 
visits  by  the  Trustees,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board  has  visited 
the  schools  48  times  during  the  year. 

Commitments. 
Table  1. — Commitments  to  the  three  schools  each  year  for  the  three  years  ending 

November  30,  1925. 

1923  1924  1925 

Lyman  School  for  Boys    295  289  356 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 227  320  364 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 116  151  147 

This  table  shows  an  increase  of  23  per  cent  in  the  number  of  commitments 
to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  and  13  34  per  cent  increase  in  the  number 
of  commitments  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

Table  2. — Daily  average  number  of  inmates  in  each  school  for  the  three  years 
ending  November  30,  1925,  the  normal  capacity  of  each  school,  and  the 
number  of  inmates  in  the  school  on  November  30,  1925. 

Number 

Daily  Average  Number  of  Normal  in  School 

Inmates  Capacity  Nov.  30, 

1923               1924                1925  1925 

Lyman  School  for  Boys    408                 463                 447  450  495 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 211                  253                  279  284  318 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 263                  273                  285  268  290 

Table  3. — Commitments  to  the  three  schools  each  year  for  the  ten  years  ending 

November  30,  1925. 

Lyman  Industrial  Industrial 

School  School  School 

Year  ending  November  30          for  Boys  for  Boys  for  Girls  Total 

1916  257  221  134  612 

1917  384  258  155  797 

1918  419  289  169  877 

1919 332  374  180  886 

1920  347  285  118  750 

1921  341  352  133  826 

1922  277  273  121  671 

1923  295  227  116  638 

1924 289  320  151  760 

1925  356  364  147  867 

Totals  3,297        2,963        1,424        7,684 

Total  Number  in  Care  of  Board. 
On  November  30,  1925,  the  total  number  of  children  who  were  wards 
of  the  Trustees  was  4,042,  distributed  as  follows: 

Table  4. — Number  of  children  in  care  of  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training 
Schools  November  30,  1925. 

In  the 

Schools 

Lyman  School  for  Boys    495 

Industrial  School  for  Bovs 318 

Industrial  School  for  Girls   290 

Total   1,103  2,939  4,042 

LYMAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AT  WESTBOROUGH 

Charles  A.  Keeler,  Superintendent. 

The  statistics  herewith  submitted  in  the  subjoined  tables  show  that  the 
average  number  of  boys  has  been  447.29,  varying  between  416  and  526. 
The  number  of  new  commitments  during  the  year  has  been  352  and  the 


On  Parole 

Total 

1,729 

2,224 

799 

1,117 

411 

701 

number  returned  from  places  for  all  causes  357,  or  40  less  than  the  previous 
year. 

The  average  length  of  time  the  boys  remain  in  the  school  has  increased 
slightly  from  12.23  to  12.36  months.  The  shortest  stay  was  3  months. 
The  number  paroled  to  parents  was  379  and  to  foster  homes  238. 

There  has  been  no  special  change  in  the  management  or  work  of  the 
various  departments  except  at  the  central  kitchen,  where  two  men — a  chef 
and  baker — are  now  in  charge. 

There  have  been  several  changes  in  the  personnel,  three  of  the  teachers 
leaving  to  take  up  more  remunerative  work  in  public  schools. 

John  E.  Woodward,  for  thirteen  years  head  master  of  Willow  Park  Cot- 
tage, died  suddenly  from  pneumonia,  after  a  sickness  of  three  days.  His 
life  was  filled  with  kind  deeds,  for  he  loved  the  boys  with  whom  he  worked. 
His  passing  was  a  distinct  loss  to  the  school. 

Academic  Department. 

Very  gratifying  work  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  year  through- 
out the  grades,  as  was  attested  by  the  exhibit  of  work  which  was  held  May 
27th.  The  drawing  done  by  the  various  grades  was  especially  well  executed. 
The  citizenship  class  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  high  school  class. 

The  music  recital  has  become  a  particular  feature  of  our  year's  work. 
This  recital  shows  excellent  work  done  in  this  subject.  The  various  athletic 
teams,  representing  the  institution,  have  had  a  successful  season. 

The  class  for  mentally  backward  or  deficient  children  is  continued.  Pupils 
who  would  otherwise  become  a  retarding  element  in  the  grades  are  here 
grouped  under  more  favorable  conditions  for  their  own  advancement. 

The  manual  training  classes  have  been  as  attractive  as  ever  to  the  boys, 
and  no  single  force  in  the  school  seems  so  stimulating  to  dull  and  deficient 
boys. 

The  various  holidays  of  the  year  and  weeks  devoted  to  special  features 
have  been  duly  observed. 

Physical  Condition  of  Boys. 

The  health  of  the  boys  during  the  past  year  has  been  unusually  good  and 
the  institution  has  been  free  from  contagious  diseases.  This  is  due  largely 
to  an  active  outdoor  life  and  the  watchful  care  of  the  physician  in  charge. 
Dr.  William  E.  Dolan,  an  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Specialist,  has  been 
added  to  our  staff.  He  comes  twice  a  month  and  operates  for  adenoids  and 
tonsils. 

Printing. 

There  is  no  department  in  the  school  that  imparts  more  knowledge  of  a 
general  nature  or  gives  better  technical  teaching  of  a  trade  than  does  the 
print  shop.  Here  the  boys  are  learning  to  be  all-round  printers.  A  boy 
working  in  our  shop  has  a  better  chance  to  learn  the  trade  than  a  boy  work- 
ing for  wages  in  an  outside  shop,  as  he  is  required  to  set  type,  read  his  proof, 
make  up,  and  get  ready  for  printing  and  do  the  press  work,  while  in  a  town 
shop  he  would  be  kept  at  typesetting  or  press  feeding  indefinitely.  There 
is  always  a  demand  for  printers  and  a  boy  who  learns  the  trade  thoroughly 
may  find  employment  at  good  wages  when  ready  for  parole.  Twenty-three 
boys  have  done  commendable  work  in  this  department.  Besides  printing 
all  blanks,  letterheads,  envelopes,  etc.,  needed  at  the  institution,  we  have 
also  done  a  large  amount  of  printing  for  the  various  groups  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare. 

Band. 

The  band,  under  its  present  leader,  has  had  another  successful  year. 
They  gave  many  concerts  at  the  school  and  took  part  in  the  boys'  parade 
on  Loyalty  Day  in  Worcester,  receiving  enthusiastic  praise.  Thirty-five 
boys  have  received  daily  instruction.  The  uncertainty  of  length  of  a  boy's 
stay  in  the  school  makes  it  exceedingly,  difficult  to  constantly  keep  a  band 
in  training  to  play  well.     We  hope,  however,  to  perfect  a  plan  for  a  Junior 


and  a  Senior  Class.  Many  boys  who  become  interested  in  their  band  work 
express  a  desire  to  remain  in  the  school  until  they  have  finished  the  course 
in  music. 

Shoe  Department. 

A  group  of  36  boys  have  received  training  in  the  Shoe  Department. 
Boys  who  come  from  shoe  towns  are  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  this 
trade. 

Industrial  Work  and  Improvements. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  school  is  good.  A  number  of  material 
improvements  which  will  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  institution  have  been 
made  during  the  year.  Of  these  a  rest  room  for  teachers,  sanitary  changes 
in  the  school  building,  the  addition  of  a  head  house  and  wing  to  the  piggery, 
and  an  enclosed  fertilizer  pit  at  the  cow  barn,  have  been  the  most  notable! 

About  600  feet  of  cement  sidewalk  have  been  put  down  in  front  of  Lyman, 
Chauncy  and  Hillside  Cottages,  the  boys  doing  practically  all  the  work 
under  supervision.  Much  grading,  transplanting  of  trees  and  shrubbery 
and  resurfacing  of  roads  has  been  done. 

The  clothing  room  in  the  basement  of  the  Administration  Building  was 
entirely  remodeled.  Old  steam  and  sewer  pipes  were  eliminated,  and  a  new 
ceiling,  cement  floor,  shelving  and  new  windows  were  installed. 

More  than  the  usual  number  of  minor  repairs  to  the  buildings  have  been 
made  by  the  trade  classes.  Much  painting  was  done,  including  the  interior 
of  Oak,  Wayside  and  Riverview  Cottages,  the  exterior  of  all  buildings  at 
Eiverview,  and  the  woodwork  of  the  various  brick  buildings.  Two  hundred 
feet  of  new  fire  hose  was  purchased  and  36  additional  fire  extinguishers  were 
placed  in  the  various  buildings. 

All  fire  apparatus  is  inspected  regularly  by  the  engineer  and  fire  drill  is 
given  to  the  boys  in  the  school  building. 

Farm. 

The  season  of  1925  was  very  productive,  an  abundant  supply  of  all  kinds 
of  vegetables  and  small  fruits  being  produced.  The  apple  crop  was  not  as 
large  as  usual,  although  a  good  supply  was  harvested.  The  milk  production 
was  increased  over  that  of  last  year.  The  hay  crop  was  unusually  light  and 
a  number  of  acres  of  standing  was  purchased  and  harvested.  The  swine 
and  poultry  have  been  a  source  of  profit. 

The  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  teachers  and  officers  to  the  work  are 
praiseworthy  and  are  vital  forces  in  the  success  of  the  year's  work. 

REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN 

Lyman  School  for  Boys. 
T.  H.  Ayer,  M.  D. 

The  following  report  of  the  physician  at  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  for 
the  year  1925  is  respectfully  submitted: 

We  are  able  to  make  a  favorable  report  upon  the  general  health  of  the 
boys  in  the  school.  The  number  of  out-patients,  however,  has  been  unu- 
sually large.  There  have  been  two  deaths  during  the  year — both  due  to 
heart  disease — one  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  one  at  the 
school,  about  a  week  after  his  return  from  the  Massachusetts  Homeopathic 
Hospital  in  Boston,  where  he  had  been  under  treatment  for  several  months. 
A  third  boy  was  seriously  sick  with  heart  disease  and  was  treated  for  some 
time  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

We  had  but  one  case  of  appendicitis  requiring  operation  and  only  one 
case  of  mastoid  disease.  Last  December  there  were  two  cases  of  chicken- 
pox.  Since  that  time  there  has  not  been  a  case  of  contagious  disease — the 
first  time  in  many  years  when  we  have  been  entirely  free  from  measles, 
diphtheria,  and  scarlet  fever  for  twelve  consecutive  months. 

Cultures  from  the  throats  of  all  the  new  boys  are  still  being  taken  and 
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toxin  antitoxin  given  to  all  those  found  susceptible  to  diphtheria.  There 
have  been  many  septic  infections  during  the  past  year,  and  some  fractures. 
In  April,  Dr.  W.  E.  Dolan  of  Worcester  began  coming  to  the  school  to 
operate  on  boys  with  diseased  tonsils  and  adenypids.  Thus  far,  forty-four 
boys  have  been  operated  on  by  him. 

The  following  is  a  partial  summary  of  the  year's  work: 
Number  of  visits  by  physician,  344. 

Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  out-patients,  20,357. 
Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital,  446. 
Number  of  different  patients  treated,  out-patients,  2,679. 
Number  of  different  patients  treated,  ward  patients,  446. 
Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital  daily,  8. 
Average  number  of  out-patients  in  hospital  daily,  56. 
Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  111. 
Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients,  23. 
Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  16. 
Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients,  0. 
Number  of  new  inmates  examined  by  physician.  356. 
Number  of  inmates  leaving  examined  by  physician,  647. 
Number  of  inmates  returned  examined  by  physician,  357. 
Number  of  inmates  released  or  transferred  to  other  hospitals  or  institutions: 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  38. 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  13. 

State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury,  2. 

Monson  State  Hospital,  2. 

Special  cases,  requiring  operation:  Cases  requiring  treatment  for  frac- 

Tonsils  and  adenoids,  46.  ture: 

Appendicitis,  2.  Elbow,  1. 

Deep  abscesses,  3.  Leg,  6. 

Middle  ear  abscesses,  4.  Clavicle,  1. 

Throat  abscesses,  1.  Ulna,  2. 

Tumor  of  scalp,  1.  Wrist,  1. 

Ankle,  3. 

Collar  bone,  2. 

Hand,  1. 

Arm,  2. 

Shoulder,  1. 

Cleft  palate,  1. 

Report  of  Dental  Work,  performed  by  Dr.  Harold  B.  Cushing. 
Number  of  silver  fillings,  471. 
Number  of  copper  cement  fillings,  722. 
Number  of  amalgam  fillings,  72. 
Number  of  treatments,  304. 
Number  of  extractions,  638. 
Prophylaxis,  599. 

STATISTICS  CONCERNING  BOYS. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

Table  5. — Number  received  at  and  leaving  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during  year 
ending  November  30,  1925. 

Boys  in  Lyman  School  November  30,  1924    445 

Received: — Committed 352 

Recommitted 4 

Returned  from  places    357 

Runaways  captured 129 

Returned  from  hospitals 28 

Returned  from  leave  of  absence 17 

Returned  from  court 1 

888 

Whole  number  in  the  school  during  the  twelve  months *1,333 

*  This  represents  778  individuals. 
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Released: — Paroled  to  parents  and  relatives 379 

Paroled  to  others  than  relatives 121 

Boarded  out 117 

Runaways 143 

Released  to  hospitals   28 

Deceased 1 

Transferred  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys    18 

Granted  leave  of  absence 17 

Taken  to  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury    6 

Transferred  to  Massachusetts  Reformatory 4 

Released  to  court    2 

Transferred  to  Monson  State  Hospital   1 

Committed  to  Department  for  Defective  Delinquents  at  Bridgewater 1 

Remaining  in  the  Lyman  School  November  30,  1925 ■■.... 


838 
495 


Table  6 .  — Commitments  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  from  the  several  counties 
during  year  ending  November  30,  1925,  and  -previously. 


Barnstable 
Berkshire  . 
Bristol.  .  .  . 
Dukes    .  .  . 

Essex 

Franklin  . 
Hampden 
Hampshire 
Middlesex. 
Nantucket  . 
Norfolk  .  . 
Plymouth  . 
Suffolk 
Worcester    . 


Counties 


Year 

ending  Nov. 

30,  1925 


14 
24 

41 

3 

37 

6 

64 

2 

10 

12 

89 

54 


Previously 
116 
426 

1,363 
24 

1,974 
115 

1,010 
196 

2,903 

25 

733 

358 

3,004 

1,464 


Totals    356 


13,711 


Totals 

116 

440 

1,387 

,     24 

2,015 

118 

1,047 

202 

2,967 

27 

743 

370 

3,093 

1,518 

14,067 


Table  7. — Nativity  of  Parents  of  Boys  committed  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys 

during  past  ten  years. 


Fathers  born  in  United  States 

Mothers  born  in  United  States 

Fathers  foreign  born    

Mothers  foreign  born 

Both  parents  born  in  United  States 

Both  parents  foreign  born    

Nativity  of  both  parents  unknown   . 
Nativity  of  one  parent  unknown  .  .  . 

Per  cent  of  foreign  parentage 

Per  cent  of  American  parentage    .  .  . 
Per  cent  of  unknown  parentage 


1916    1917    1918    1919    1920    1921     1922    1923    1924    1925 


23 
20 
19 
26 
32 
104 
50 
38 
40 
12 
19 


30 
26 
29 
42 
53 
183 
37 
48 
48 
14 
10 


27 
48 
41 
24 
49 
242 
33 
52 
58 
12 


18 
33 
27 

24 
37 

196 
27 
47 
59 
11 
8 


17 
32 
28 
17 
40 
190 
51 
40 
55 
11 
15 


23 
26 
29 
26 
44 
178 
44 
42 
52 
13 
13 


16 
22 
19 
17 
38 
171 
18 
29 
62 
14 
6 


24 
15 
17 
17 
44 
165 
38 
29 
56 
14 
13 


19 
25 
23 
19 
26 
173 
30 
34 
59 
9 
10 


20 
18 
22 
20 
58 
216 
31 
24 
61 
13 
1 


Table  8. — Nativity  of  boys  committed  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 

past  ten  years. 

1  1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Born  in  United  States 

249 

7 
1 

333 

49 

3 

363 

53 

3 

292 

36 

4 

317 

27 

3 

311 

24 
6 

244 

31 

2 

284 
11 

264 

22 

3 

325 
28 

Unknown  nativity    

3 

Table  9. — Ages  of  boys  when  committed  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  November  30,  1925,  and  previously. 

Committed  Committed 

Age  (Years)                                .     during  year  from  Committed 

ending  Nov.  1885  to  Previous 

30,  1925  1924  to  1885  Totals 

Six    ■ 5  5 

Seven 4  5  25  34 

Eight ;. 6  45  115     ,  166 

Nine 9  158  231  398 

Ten    16  381  440  837 

Eleven   32  704  615  1,351 

Twelve 60  1,286  748  2,094 

Thirteen    75  2,081  897  3,053 

Fourteen 133  2,992  778  3,903 

Fifteen 20  243  913  1,176 

Sixteen 1  25  523  549 

Seventeen    4  179  183 

Eighteen  and  over    -  3  17  20 

Unknown     -  12  32  44 

356  7,939  5,518  13,813 


Table  10. — Domestic  condition  of  boys  committed  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
during  year  ending  November  30,  1925. 

Had  parents,  246. 

Had  no  parents,  11. 

Had  father  only,  38.     , 

Had  mother  only,  49. 

Had  stepfather,  20. 

Had  stepmother,  18. 

Had  intemperate  father,  311. 

Had  intemperate  mother,  0. 

Had  both  parents  intemperate,  11. 

Had  parents  separated,  11. 

Had  attended  church,  354. 

Had  never  attended  church,  2. 

Had  not  attended  school  within  one  year,  4. 

Had  not  attended  school  within  two  years,  2. 

Had  been  arrested  before,  283. 

Had  been  inmates  of  other  institutions,  33. 

Had  used  tobacco,  232. 

Were  employed  in  a  mill  or  otherwise  when  arrested,  32. 

Were  attending  school,  196. 

Were  idle,  109. 

Parents  owning  residence,  113. 

Members  of  family  had  been  arrested,  133. 

Table  11. — Length  of  stay  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys  of  all  boys  paroled  for 
first  time  during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1925. 

Boys  Length  of  Stay  Boys  Length  of  Stay 

Years         Months 


Length  of  Stay 

X"ears 

Months 

— 

3 

9 

— 

4 

15 

— 

5 

6 

— 

6 

4 

— 

7 

5 

— 

8 

2 

— 

9 

3 

— 

10 

2 

— 

11 

2 

1 

— 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

5  

21  

18  —  8                      2 1                9 

27 —  9                      3 1              10 

31  —  10                      2 1              11 

28  —  11                      2 2 

25  1  —                      2 2               2 

25  1  1                      1 2               6 

19  1  2                      1 2 

15  

Total  number  paroled  for  first  time  during  year,  283;   average  length  of  stay  in  the  school,  12.36  months 

Table  12. — Offences  for  which  boys  were  committed  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
during  year  ending  November  30,  1925. 
Breaking  and  entering,  123. 
Delinquent  child,  10. 
Larceny,  141. 
Stubbornness,  43. 
Running  away,  8. 

Unlawful  appropriation  of  autos,  17. 
Placing  obstruction  on  railroad,  1. 
Breaking  glass,  2. 
Assault  and  battery,  3. 
Receiving  stolen  property,  1. 
Killing  a  child,  1. 
Mutilation  of  gravestones,  1. 
Assault,  3. 

Indecent  exposure,  1. 
Wilfully  defacing  a  building,  1. 
Total,  356. 
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Table  13. — Comparative  table,  showing  average  ntmiber  of  inmates,  new  com- 
mitments and  releases  for  past  ten  years,  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

Average 

Yeak  number  of 

Inmates 

1915-16  448.50 

1916-17  467.68 

1917-18  500 . 07 

1918-19  463 . 79 

1919-20  438.79 

1920-21  467.35 

1921-22  442.34 

1922-23  407.91 

1923-24  463 . 26 

1924-25  447.24 

Average  for  ten  years 454.69  330  662  232 


Released 

New 

Otherwise 

Commit- 

than by 

ments 

Paroled 

Paroling 

257 

497 

183 

384 

574 

264 

419 

715 

247 

332 

866 

303 

347 

627 

179 

341 

752 

276 

277 

761 

225 

295 

602 

220 

289 

601 

197 

356 

617 

221 

Table  14. — Some  comparative  statistics,  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 
A.     Average  age  of  boys  released  on  parole  for  past  ten  years. 


Years 
1916 15.61 

1917  14.33 

1918   14.06 

1919  13 .  82 

1920  13.98 


Years 

1921 14.04 

1922 14.18 

1923 13.95 

1924 14.10 

1925 13.78 


B.     Average  time  spent  in  the  institution  for  past  ten  years. 


Months 

1916   15.47 

1917 -. 14.43 

1918 12.14 

1919   10.75 

1920   11.74 


Months 

1921 11.11 

1922 11.53 

1923 11.59 

1924 12.18 

1925 12.36 


C.     Average  age  at  commitment  for  past  ten  years. 


Years 
1916 13.02 

1917  12.98 

1918   12.91 

1919   13.04 

1920  13.19 


Years 

1921 13.20 

1922 13.04 

1923 12.97 

1924 13.09 

1925 13.19 


D.     Number  of  boys  returned  to  school  for  any  cause  for  past  ten  years. 


1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


386 

1921 

279 

1922 

361 

1923 

461 

1924 

333 

1925 

458 
443 
398 
351 
357 


E.     Weekly  per  capita  cost  of  the  institution  for  past  ten  years. 


Year  Gross  Net 

1916   $5.44  $5.42 

1917   5.90  5.89 

1918  7.00  6.98 

1919  8.00  8.06 

1920  9.85  9.83 


Yeak  Gross  Net 

1921 $9.56  $9.55 

1922 9.61  9.60 

1923 11.26  11.21 

1924 8.94  8.89 

1925 9.20  9.18 


Table  15. — Literacy  of  boys  admitted  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during  year 
ending  November  30,  1925. 


In  1st  grade,  6. 
In  2d  grade,  10. 
In  3d  grade,  13. 
In  4th  grade,  51. 
In  5th  grade,  53. 
In  6th  grade,  70. 
In  7th  grade,  77. 


In  8th  grade,  50. 
In  9th  grade,  2. 
In  high  school,  13. 
Special  class,  9. 
Continuation  school,  2. 

Total,  356. 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 
Lyman  School  For  Boys. 
The  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  is  submitted  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1925: — 

Cash  Account. 
Receipts 
Personal  Services: — 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement $21 .  72 

Sales 169.30 

Miscellaneous: — 

Interest  on  bank  balances 137 .  77 

Total  Income $328 .  79 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 
Maintenance  Appropriations: — 

Advance    $12,000.00 

Current  vear  refunds    207 .  85 

Approved  schedules  of  1925 115,973. 18 

$128,181.03 

Lyman  Trust  Fund  Income 469 .  39 

Total    $128,979.21 

Payments 
To  Treasury  of  Commonwealth: — 

Institution  Income    $328 .  79 

Refunds  account  maintenance 207 .  85 

$536.64 

Maintenance  Appropriations: — 

Approved  schedules  of  1925 115,973 .  18 

Return  of  Advance    12,000.00 

128,509.82 
Lyman  Trust  Fund  Income 469 .  39 

Total $128,979 .  21 

Maintenance 

Balance  from  previous  year  brought  forward $8,764 .  93 

Appropriation,  current  year 223,600 .  00 

$232,364.93 
Expenses  (as  analyzed  below)   228,250 .  49 

Balance  reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth $4,114 .  44 

Analysis  of  Expenses 

Personal  Services  $100,537 .  99 

Food    32,137 .  84 

Medical  and  General  Care 8,659 .  20 

Farm 17,047.70 

Heat,  Light  and  Power    '  26.S15. 27 

Garage,  Stable  and  Grounds    1,432 .  65 

Travel,  Transportation  and  Office  Expenses 3,596.31 

Religious  Instruction    2,474 .  21 

Clothing  and  Materials 13,122.43 

Furnishings  and  Household  Supplies    8,776 .  78 

Repairs,  Ordinary 8,884 .  00 

Repairs  and  Renewals    4,766 . 1 1 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance    $228,250.49 

During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  477.24. 

Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $228,250.49. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $9.1975. 

Receipts  from  sales,  $169.30. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0068. 

All  other  institution  receipts,  $159.49. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0064. 

Net  weekly  per  capita,  9.1843. 

VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys. 
November  30,  1925. 

Real  Estate 
Land 

21  acres,  39  rods  grounds  (about  buildings) $8,833 .  74 

135  acres,  18  rods  mowing 16,642 .  46 

81  acres,  37  rods  tillage    9,643 .  56 

23  acres,  106  rods  orchard 2,242 .  62 

32  acres,  133  rods  woodland    984 .  93 

124  acres,  48  rods  pasture 3,107 .50 

14  acres,  140  rods  waste  and  miscellaneous    549 .  36 

$42,004.17 
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Buildings. 

Willow  Park  Cottage    $5,000 .  00 

Maple  Cottage 3,700.00 

Elms  Cottage   22,000 .00 

Chauncy  and  Lvman  cottages 38,000 .  00 

Gables  Cottage    9,000.00 

Hillside  Cottage 15,000.00 

Worcester  and  Wachusett  cottages 47,000 .  00 

Oak  Cottage 16,000.00 

Bowlder  Cottage   17,000.00 

Wayside  Cottage  5,900 .  00 

Davitt  Cottage    5,500 .  00 

Administration  building 11,100 .  00 

The  Inn 1,000.00 

Trades  building    13,000.00 

School  building    43,400.00 

Power  station 44,043 .  00 

Greenhouse     2,000 .  00 

Scale  building 500 .  00 

Hospital 13,000.00 

Central  kitchen  and  storehouse 78,000 .  00 

Piggery    4,000.00 

Cow  barn    14,500 .  00 

Bull  and  ox  pen 1,500.00 

Creamery  building 1,436.00 

Henhouses 1,200.00 

Horse  barn  and  fire  station 7,980 .  00 

Superintendent's  house 3,500 .  00 

Superintendent's  barn 600 .  00 

Superintendent's  summer  house    50 .  00 

Ice  house 1,550.00 

Subways    7,765 .  00 

Heating  system    4,054 .  00 

Hot-water  system    11,249 .00 

Sewerage  system >. 10,650.00 

Eauipment  for  heat,  light  and  power 25,402 .  00 

Water  system 3,900 .  00 

Laundry  equipment , ; 6,575 .  00 

Railroad  siding 456 .  00 

Underground  cable,  wire,  fixtures,  etc 6,100 .  00 

1502,610.00 

Berlin  (house)     $4,400 .  00 

Berlin  barn  and  sheds 1,500 .  00 

Riverview , 4,000 .  00 

9,900.00 

Total  real  estate $512,510 .  00 

Personal  Property. 
Personal  property    $178,963 .  35 

Total  valuation  of  property $691,473 .  35 

STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 
Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

Number  in  the  Institution. 

Males  Females  Totals 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 445  -                 445 

Number  received  during  the  year 888  —                 888 

Number  passing  out  of  the  institution  during  the  year    838  -                  838 

Number  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 495  -  495 

Daily  average  (i.  e.,  number  of  inmates  actually  present)  during  the 

year   447.24  -  .447.24 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year 63.27  43.91              107. 18 

Number  in  Care  of  Parole  Branch. 

Number  on  visiting  list  of  Parole  Branch  November  30,  1924    1,794 

Released  on  parole  during  year  1925 617 

Total 2,411 

Became  of  age,  died,  honorably  discharged,  etc 682 

Number  on  visiting  list  November  30,  1925 1,729 

Net  loss 65 


Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 

Current  Expenses: — 

1.  Salaries  and  wages $100,537.99 

2.  Subsistence    32,137.84 

3.  Clothing : 13,122.43 

4.  Ordinary  repairs 8,884 .  00 

5.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses   73,568 .  23 

Total  for  institution    ! $228,250.49 
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Expenditures  for  Parole  Branch.  » 

Salaries    $32,950.50 

Office  and  other  expenses 19,326 .  87 

Boarded  boys  under  fourteen    16,150.35 

Instruction  in  public  schools  of  boys  boarded  out 3,738.25 

Total $72,165.97 

Notes  on  current  expenses: — 

1.  Salaries  and  wages  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  and  directors,  if  any. 

2.  Clothing  includes  shoes  and  also  materials  for  clothing  and  shoes  if  they  are  manufactured  in  the 

institution. 

3.  Ordinary  repairs  include  all  of  those  which  simply  maintain  the  buildings  in  condition,  without 

adding  to  them.     Any  repairs  which  are  of  the  nature  of  additions  should  be  classed  with  perman- 
ent improvements. 

4.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses  include  everything  not  otherwise  provided  for,  e.  g.,  furniture,. 

bedding,  laundry  supplies,  medicines,  engineer's  supplies,  postage,  freight,  etc. 

Executive  head  of  the  institution:  Charles  A.  Keeleb. 
Executive  head  of  Parole  Branch:  John  J.  Smith 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AT  SHIRLEY 

George  P.  Campbell,  Superintendent. 

Any  attempt  to  make  a  hard  and  fast  classification  of  delinquents  is  likely 
to  be  in  error,  inasmuch  as  no  two  individuals  are  ever  exactly  alike  or 
have  ever  been  through  exactly  the  same  experiences.  However,  although 
always  merging  one  into  the  other,  there  are  two  fairly  distinct  types  of 
offenders  with  which  we  must  deal  and  that  merit  our  immediate  attention. 

First,  there  are  the  offenders  with  a  conscience — that  is,  those  who  feel, 
fairly  deeply  at  least,  the  fact  of  their  moral  failure.  Either  because  of  the 
unusual  force  of  temptation,  or  because  of  poorly  organized  moral  character, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  bring  to  bear  the  inhibitory  force  of  their  whole 
selves  and  have  fallen  into  anti-social  conduct.  With  this  class  of  offenders 
— the  moral  sentiments  being  fairly  well  established — the  task  of  reformation 
is  not  overwhelmingly  great.  These  lads  are  usually  eager  for  help.  Often 
their  purposes  may  be  strengthened  and  unified  in  so  short  a  time  as  to 
amount  almost  to  a  classical  case  of  so-called  "conversion." 

The  offenders  of  the  second  class  lack  a  conscience — that  is,  they  either 
have  no  fixed  moral  sense,  or,  as  is  more  often  and  most  deplorably  the  case, 
they  have  a  very  definitely  developed  anti-social  code  of  morals.  They 
have  no  sense  of  wrong-doing  when  they  break  the  law;  hence  no  shame  in 
being  detected,  except  that  due  to  failure  in  their  efforts.  This  class  of 
delinquent  already  constitutes  a  large  part  of  our  commitments,  and  is 
rapidly  on  the  increase.  They  are  entirely  satisfied  with  their  line  of  con- 
duct, and  blame  only  hard  luck  or  lack  of  brains  for  their  apprehension.  It 
is  all  right  to  lie  if  it  will  get  one  out  of  trouble,  and  all  right  to  steal  if  you 
don't  get  caught;  in  fact,  one  were  a  fool  not  to  steal  if  he  has  a  really  good 
chance—is  their  code.  Moreover,  their  intense  loyalty  to  the  law  breaker 
is  most  alarming,  for  it  indicates  a  deeply  fixed  moral  attitude  which  is  a 
dangerous  menace  to  the  community. 

The  above  leads  to  two  serious  considerations.  First,  the  disposition  of 
the  case  when  before  the  court  must  depend  not  so  much  on  what  a  boy  has 
done  as  on  what  his  moral  attitudes  are.  When  a  lad,  put  on  probation, 
walks  out  of  the  court  house  and  says  to  his  friends,  "Aw,  I  got  away  with 
it,"  a  mistake  would  seem  to  have  been  made  in  his  case.  Second,  the 
reformation  of  this  type  of  offender  is  a  difficult,  if  not  almost  impossible 
task.  His  whole  body  of  sentiments  must  be  rebuilt.  Nothing  can  be 
hoped  for  in  any  brief  period.  Restraint  may  be  essential  to  begin  with, 
but  only  contact  with  new  and  right  ideals  will  prevail  in  the  end.  It  is 
almost  self-evident  that  we  get  our  ideals  and  moral  sentiments  from  those 
we  admire  and  respect.     To  remake  the  delinquent  boy  requires  the  strong- 

1  The  Parole  Branch  handles  the  parole  work  of  two  institutions — the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  and  the 
Industrial  School  for  Boys.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  separate  the  expenses  for  the  two  divisions  of  the 
work;  the  above  figures  are,  therefore,  those  for  the  Parole  Branch  of  both  institutions,  except  that  "boarded 
boys  under  fourteen"  and  "instruction  in  public  schools  of  boys  boarded  out"  apply  only  to  the  Lyman 
School. 
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est  and  finest  type  of  personalities  available  and  no  expense  should  be 
deemed  too  great  to  secure  this  sort  of  men  and  women  for  our  work. 

During  the  past  year  a  good  start  was  made  toward  a  careful  and  com- 
plete study  of  each  boy  committed.  The  plan  of  having  the  psychological 
and  psychiatric  work  done  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Department 
of  Mental  Diseases  and  by  members  of  its  staff  seems  a  good  one,  providing 
the  department  can  supply  the  necessary  service.  Thus  far,  the  depart- 
ment has  found  this  impossible  through  lack  of  the  required  staff. 

As  usual,  the  school  has  been  kept  very  busy  furthering  the  plans  orig- 
inally made  for  the  development  of  the  institution.  An  addition  to  the 
stock  barn  and  a  new  hay  storage  barn  have  been  built  by  the  classes  in 
carpentry  and  masonry.  With  the  completion  of  the  necessary  grading  and 
road  building,  we  now  have  an  adequate,  compact,  and  excellent-appearing 
farm  unit  at  the  north  end  of  the  school. 

In  the  development  of  the  plan  which  will  give  us  seventy-five  acres 
additional  tillage,  there  has  been  cleared  and  plowed  about  ten  acres  and 
fifteen  hundred  feet  of  land  tile  laid.  A  very  large  fill  on  the  north  side  of 
the  main  quadrangle  is  finished  and  335  square  yards  of  sidewalk  and  1 ,000 
feet  of  roadway  built. 

The  intercommunicating  telephone  system  has  been  rebuilt  and  is  now 
in  fine  working  order.  The  water,  lighting  and  telephone  systems  are  now 
extended  to  include  two  outlying  cottages  occupied  by  staff  members. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  the  various  trade  classes  have  been  active  doing 
the  repair  and  development  work  called  for  under  such  heads  as  plumbing, 
painting,  machine  work,  blacksmithing,  etc. 

In  such  items  as  lumber,  firewood,  ice-cutting,  sand  and  gravel  prepared, 
ihe  general  work  of  the  boys  has  produced  the  value  of  about  $16,000. 

REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
Thomas  E.  Lilly,  M.  D. 

The  report  of  the  physician  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Shirley 
for  the  year  1925  is  hereby  respectfully  submitted. 

During  the  past  year,  the  institution  has  been  particularly  free  from 
contagious  diseases,  not  a  single  case  of  a  communicable  nature  occurring 
within  the  past  twelve  months.  The  toxin-antitoxin  method  of  immuniza- 
tion for  diphtheria,  which  has  been  used  at  this  institution  for  the  past  ten 
years,  is  still  a  routine  measure  for  all  new  commitments,  the  freedom  of 
the  School  from  this  disease  going  far  to  show  the  efficacy  of  this  means  of 
prophylaxis. 

There  have  been  no  accidents  of  a  serious  nature  for  the  past  year.  Al- 
though most  of  the  injuries  incurred  at  the  School  are  minor  ones,  there  is 
a  great  need  of  an  X-ray  apparatus  as,  without  this  equipment,  it  is  difficult 
to  accurately  diagnose  bone  lesions;  and  permanent  deformity,  which  might 
be  avoided  if  such  apparatus  were  available,  may  result  even  from  appar- 
ently simple  lesions.  .  . 

The  examination  of  boys  on  leaving  the  school  is  very  gratifying,  because 
almost  invariably  they  show  a  good  gain  in  weight,  height,  and  general 
physical  development. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  meaical  and  dental  work  performed 
during  the  year: — 
Number  of  visits  by  physician,  364. 
Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  out-patients,  7,678. 
Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital,  391. 
Total  number  of  different  patients  treated,  out-patients,  2,012. 
Total  number  of  patients  admitted  to  hospital,  391. 
Total  number  of  different  patients  admitted  to  hospital,  368. 
Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  45. 
Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  1. 
Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients,  17. 
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Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital  daily,  6. 

Number  of  new  inmates  examined  by  physician,  364. 

Number  of  inmates  examined  by  physician  on  leaving  school,  355. 

Number  of  inmates  examined  by  physician  on  return  to  school,  105. 

Number  released  or  transferred  to  other  hospitals  or  institutions: 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  9. 

State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury,  1. 

State  Farm  at  Bridgewater,  4. 

Worcester  State  Hospital,  4. 

Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  1. 

North  Reading  State  Sanatorium,  1. 
Operations  performed : 

Incisions  for  septic  condition,  8. 

Etherization,  13. 

Suturing  of  incised  wounds,  28. 

Glasses  prescribed,  14. 

Dislocation  of  wrist,  1. 

Amputation  of  finger,  1. 

Sprained  ankle,  2. 

Dislocated  finger,  1. 

Dislocated  clavicle,  1. 

Circumcision,  1. 
Special  cases  treated: 

Tonsilitis,  103. 

Laryngitis,  4. 

Septic  infections,  25. 

Arthritis,  5. 

Wasserman  test,  1. 

Syphilis,  1. 

Report  of  Dental  Work,  performed  by  Dr.  I.  W.  Smith. 
Number  of  amalgam  fillings,  92. 
Number  of  cement  fillings,  113. 
Number  of  cleanings,  407. 
Number  of  treatments,  580. 
Number  of  extractions,  495. 

STATISTICS  CONCERNING  BOYS. 
Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

Table  16. — Number  Received  at  and  Leaving  Industrial  School  for  Boys  for 
year  ending  November  30,  1925. 

Boys  in  school  November  30,  1924 262 

Committed  during  the  year 346 

Received  from  Lyman  School  for  Boys  by  transfer 18 

Returned  from  parole   105 

Returned  from  leave  of  absence    4 

Returned  from  Massachusetts  General  Hospital •. 8 

Returned  from  Worcester  State  Hospital    2 

Returned  from  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury 2 

Returned  from  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmarv 1 

748 

Paroled    264 

Returned  cases  re-paroled    89 

Granted  leave  of  absence 5 

Transferred  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys 1 

Granted  leave  of  absence  and  later  paroled    1 

Transferred  to  Massachusetts  Reformatory 15 

Committed  to  State  Farm  at  Bridgewater 4 

Discharged 1 

Taken  to  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 9 

Taken  to  Worcester  State  Hospital    4 

Taken  to  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury 1 

Taken  to  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 1 

Taken  to  court  on  habeas  and  sentenced    3 

Returned  to  court,  over  age 1 

Absent  without  leave    31 

- —    430 

Remaining  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys  November  30,  1925 318 
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Table  17. — Nativity  of  Parents  of  Boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  during  the  year  ending  November  30, 1925. 
Both  parents  born  in  the  United  States,  59. 
Both  parents  foreign  born,  182. 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  native,  15. 
Father  native  born  and  mother  foreign,  27. 
Mother  foreign  born  and  father  unknown,  7. 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  unknown,  10. 
Father  native  born  and  mother  unknown,  18. 
Mother  native  born  and  father  unknown.  13. 
Nativity  of  parents  unknown,  33. 
Total,  364. 

Table  18. — Nativity  of  Boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  November  30,  1925. 
Born  in  the  United  States,  327.  Azores,  1. 

Birthplace  not  known,  2  Lithuania,  3. 

Born  in  foreign  countries,  35.  Portugal,  2. 

Canada  and  provinces,  8.  Syria,  2. 

Italy,  2.  Greece,  3. 

Russia,  7.  England,  3. 

Poland,  2  Smyrna,  1. 

Ireland,  1.  Total,  364. 

Table  19. — Causes  of  Commitment  of  Boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  during  year  ending  November  30,  1925. 
Larceny,  117. 

Breaking,  entering  and  larceny,  46. 
Breaking  and  entering,  35. 
Stubbornness,  disobedient  and  delinquent,  53. 
Unlawful  appropriation  of  auto,  11. 
Using  auto  without  authority,  31. 
Violating  auto  laws,  5. 
Attempt  to  break  and  enter,  2. 
Attempted  larceny,  2. 
Forgery,  2. 

Assault  and  robbery,  3. 
Arson,  1. 
Runaways,  3. 
Malicious  mischief,  1. 
Vagrancy,  2. 
Robbery,  2. 
Assault  and  battery,  2. 
Drunkenness,  4. 
Idle  and  disorderly,  1. 
Carrying  concealed  weapons,  1. 
Setting  fires,  1. 

Tampering  with  fire  alarm  box,  2. 
Burning  building,  1. 
Assault  with  dangerous  weapon,  1. 
Violation  liquor  law,  1. 
Obstructing  an  engine,  1. 
Violation  of  rules  of  training  school,  1 
Trespassing  on  railroad,  1. 
Injury  to  property,  1. 
Indecent  exposure,  1. 
Lewdness,  2. 
Indecent  assault,  2. 
Rape,  3. 
Assault  to  rape,  1. 
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Assault  to  kill,  2. 
Committing  unnatural  act,  1. 
Violation  of  parole  (transfers),  18. 
Total,  364. 

Table  20. — Domestic  Condition  and  Habits  at  Time  of  Commitment  of  Boys 
admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during  year  ending  November  30,  1925. 
Had  parents  living,  own  or  step-parents,  228. 
Had  father  only,  53. 
Had  mother  only,  65. 
Had  foster  mother,  2. 
Parents  unknown,  3. 
Both  parents  dead,  15. 
Had  step-father,  14. 
Had  step-mother,  21. 

Had  intemperate  father,  i.  e.,  father  who  drank  liquor,  91. 
Parents  separated,  51. 

Had  members  of  family  who  had  been  arrested  or  imprisoned,  86. 
Had  parents  owning  residence,  122. 
Had  not  attended  school  within  one  year,  147. 
Had  not  attended  school    within  two  years,  87. 
Had  not  attended  school  within  three  years,  47. 
Had  not  attended  school  within  four  years,  9. 
Had  not  attended  school  within  five  years,  2. 
Were  attending  school,  72. 
Had  been  in  court  before,  283. 
Had  drunk  intoxicating  liquor,  41. 
Had  used  tobacco,  256. 
Had  been  inmates  of  another  institution,  75. 

Table  21. — Ages  of  Boys  when  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  November  30,  1925. 

14-15 3  (Transfers  from  Lyman  School.) 

15-16 135 

16-17 149 

17-18 76 

Over  18 1   (Returned  to  court.) 

Table  22. — Literacy  of  Boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  November  30,  1925. 

Ungraded  class 2 

In  3rd  grade,  or  below .  4 

In  4th  grade 11 

In  5th  grade 30 

In  6th  grade 84 

In  7th  grade , 110 

In  8th  grade 50 

In  High  School 73 

Total   364 

Table  23. — Length  of  Stay  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys  of  all  boys  paroled 
for  the  first  time  during  year  ending  November  30,  1925. 

Boys  Paroled  Length  of  Stay 

2  3  months 

1  4 

3           6 

10           7 

13            8 

38            9 

62           10 

50            11 

36           1  year 

i 
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Boys  Paroled  Length  op  Stay 

24  1  year,  1  month 


1 

6  1 

6  1 

2  1 

2  1 


Total  number  of  boys  paroled  for  the  first  time  during  the  year,  264;    average  length  of  stay  in  the 
school,  11  months. 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER 

Industrial  School  tor  Boys. 

The  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1925: — 

Cash  Account. 
Income.  Receipts. 

Personal  services: 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement $27.94 

Sales 993 .  89 

Miscellaneous 69 .  92 

Total  income $1,091.75 

Other  receipts: 

Refunds  of  previous  years   $2 .  28 

Unclaimed  wages 16 .  44 

Total  other  receipts 18 .  72 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 
Appropriations: 

Advances $8,000 .  00 

Maintenance  payments  (including  Parole  Board,  etc.)     70,467.05 

Special  payments 841 .  37 

Maintenance  refunds 2 .  00 

79,310.42 

Total   $80,420.89 

Payments. 
To  Treasury  of  Commonwealth: 

Deficit,  December  1,  1924    ; .  $70.00 

Institution  income $1,091 .75 

Refunds,  account  maintenance '. 2 .  00 

Refunds,  of  previous  years 2 .  28 

Unclaimed  wages 16 .  44    • 

$1,112.47 

Maintenance  appropriations    70,397 .  05 

Special  appropriations 841 .  37 

Return  of  advance 8,000 .  00 

Total    $80,420 .  89 

Maintenance. 

Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward    $5,428 .  67 

Appropriations,  current  year 150,550 .  00 

Total    $155,978.67 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below)   152,742 .  70 

Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth $3,235. 97 

Analysis  of  Expenses. 

Personal  services   $65,666 .  11 

Food 20,544 .  07 

Medical  and  general  care  3,517 .  48 

Farm    :  .  15,496. 59 

Heat,  light  and  power 16,511 .37 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds 2,427 .  13 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses    2,299. 64 

Religious  instruction 1,800 .  00 

Clothing  and  materials 8,573 .  42 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies .  .  .  6,332.51 

Repairs,  ordinary 5,816 .  09 

Repairs  and  renewals    3,758 .  29 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance $152,742 .  70 

Special  Appropriations.  - 

Appropriations  for  current  year    $9,990 .  00 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  below) 8,265 .  66 

Balance  November  30,  1925,  carried  to  next  year $1,724.34 
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Expended  Total  Balance 

Object                                    Whole  during  Expended  at  End 

Amount  Fiscal  Year  to  Date  of  Year 

Stock  barn    $6,100.00  $5,746.47  $5,746.47  $353.53 

Havbarn 3,000.00  2,519.19  2,519.19  480.81 

Fire  protection 890.00  -                                -  890.00 


$9,990.00  $8,265.66  $8,265.66  $1,724.34 

During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  279.20. 

Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $152,742.70. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $10.52. 

Receipt  from  sales,  $993.89. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.06S4. 

All  other  institution  receipts,  $100.14. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.0068. 

Net  weekly  per  capita,  $10.4448. 

VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

November  30,  1925. 

Real  Estate. 

Land. 

45  acres  lawns  and  buildings  at  $75 $3,375 .  00 

72 y2  acres  tillage,  at  $30    2,175.00 

100  acres  mowing,  at  $54 5,400.00 

30  acres  orchard  and  small  fruits,  at  S40 1,200.00 

337  acres  pasture,  at  $20    '.  .  6,740.00 

175  acres  woodland,  at  $20 3,500.00 

134  acres  wasteland,  at  $10   1,340.00 

Sidewalks    4,615.00 

$28,345 .  00 

Buildings. 

Cottage  No.  1  (inmates) $12,000.00 

Cottage  No.  2  (inmates) 6,000 .  00 

Cottage  No.  3  (inmates) 5,000.00 

Cottage  No.  4  (inmates) 20,200.00 

Cottage  No.  5  (inmates) 13,700.00 

Cottage  No.  6  (inmates) 6,500 .  00 

Cottage  No.  7  (inmates) 15,274 .  00 

Cottage  No.  8  (inmates) 1S.200.00 

Cottage  No.  9  (inmates) 33,000.00 

Old  administration  building 10,000 .  00 

Central  building     97,700.00 

Infirmary  (old) 1,500.00 

Infirmary  and  hospital  building    42,000.00 

Old  chapel  building 2,000.00 

Kitchen  and  laundry  building  (old)    2,000.00 

Kitchen  and  laundry  building  (new)    62,000.00 

Industrial  building 21,500 .  00 

Warehouse    1S,000.00 

Old  evaporation  building " 500 .  00 

Shaker  cottage , 4,000 .  00 

Old  shop  building  and  sheds    1,000.00 

Cow  barn  and  shed   13,863 .  00 

New  creamery    2,500 .  00 

Horse  bam  (new) 10,000.00 

Farmer's  house  (employees) 1,000 .  00 

House  with  brick  basement  (five  tenement)   5,000.00 

Stone  house    1,000 .  00 

Wagon  house    1,500.00 

Workman's  house,  south  meadow 1,200 .  00 

Piggery 1,200.00 

Dairy  house    1,200.00 

Small  tool  house    100.00 

Corn  house 100.00 

North  wood  shed 300 .  00 

North  tool  shed 700.00 

Three  silos 2,000 .  00 

Two  henhouses 800 .  00 

Brooder  house    1,000.00 

Ice  house 500.00 

Ice  house  and  refrigerator    1,489 .  00 

Work  shed    1,250.00 

Transformer  house  (heat,  light  and  power) 200 .  00 

Water  system  (cost)    26,460 .  00 

Sewerage  system  (cost)     7,775 .  00 

Telephone  system  (cost) 3,785 .  00 

Electrical  distributing  system 3,000 .  00 

Hay  bam    3,000.00 

$4S2,996.00 

Total  real  estate $511,341 .  00 
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Personal  Property. 
Personal  property    $125,268 .  44 

Total  valuation  of  property $636,609 .  44 

STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Industrial  School  for  boys. 

Number  in  the  Institution. 

Males  Females  Total 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 262  —  262 

Number  received  during  the  year 486  —  486 

Number  passing  out  of  institution  during  the  year 430  —  430 

Number  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 318  —  318 

Daily  average  attendance   (i.  e.,  number  inmates '  actually  present) 

during  year 279 .  20  279 .  20 

Number  of  individuals  actually  represented 668  —  668 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year  (monthly) .  .  53 .  77  19.13  72 .  90 

Number  in  Care  of  Parole  Branch. 

Number  on  visiting  list  of  Parole  Branch,  November  30,  1924 814 

Paroled  during  year  1925 353 

1,167 
Became  of  age,  died,  honorably  discharged 368 

Number  on  visiting  list,  November  30,  1925    799 

Net  loss 15 

Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 

Current  expenses: 

1.  Salaries  and  wages $65,666 .  11 

2.  Clothing ? 8,573 .  42 

3.  Subsistence    20,546 .  07 

4.  Ordinary  repairs 5,816 .  09 

5.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses    52,422 .  10 


Total  for  institution    $153,023 .  79 

Expenditures  for  Parole  Branch. 

These  expenditures  paid  from  appropriation  for  parole  work,  John  J.  Smith,  Superintendent.     (See 
page  24.) 
Notes  on  current  expenses: 

1.  Salaries  and  wages  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  or  directors,  if  any. 

2.  Clothing  includes  shoes,  and  also  materials  for  clothing  and  shoes  if  they  are  manufactured  in  the 

institution. 

3.  Ordinary  repairs  include  all  of  those  which  simply  maintain  the  building  in  condition,  without  add- 

ing to  them.     Any  repairs  which  are  of  the  nature  of  additions  should  be  classed  with  permanent 
improvements. 

4.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses  include  everything  not  otherwise  provided  for,  e.  g.,  furniture, 

bedding,  laundry  supplies,  medicines,  engineer's  supplies,  postage,  freight,  farm  expenses,  etc. 
Executive  head  of  the  institution  (superintendent) :  George  P.  Campbell. 
Executive  head  of  Parole  Branch:  John  J.  Smith. 

BOYS  PAROLE  BRANCH 

John  J.  Smith,  Superintendent. 

During  the  year  there  were  on  our  visiting  list  2,41 1  Lyman  School  boys 
and  1,167  on  parole  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Shirley.  In 
other  words,  more  than  3,500  wards  were  in  the  care  of  the  Boys  Parole 
Branch  during  at  least  a  part  of  the  year.  When  it  is  considered  that  there 
are  only  thirteen  visitors  covering  the  entire  State  and  transportation  facili- 
ties inadequate,  one  can  readily  understand  the  many  difficulties  that  arise 
in  dealing  with  so  many  boys. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  1,729  boys  on  parole  from  the  Lyman 
School  for  Boys.  Of  this  number  1,306,  or  75.53  per  cent,  were  doing  well, 
while  of  the  799  boys  on  parole  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  595,  or 
74.47  per  cent,  were  doing  well. 

In  considering  results  of  parole  work,  statistics  showing  condition  of  boys 
who  have  become  of  age  are  very  important.  When  a  boy  reaches  his 
majority  and  thereby  automatically  passes  out  of  the  care  of  the  depart- 
ment, he  is  re-classified  for  permanent  record  whether  as  a  success  or  a 
failure. 

Of  the  222  boys  on  parole  from  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  who  became 
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of  age  during  the  year,  61.26  per  cent  were  doing  well,  6.31  per  cent  fairly 
well,  6.31  per  cent  badly,  and  the  whereabouts  and  conduct  of  26.12  per  cent 
were  unknown.  In  the  last  group,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  there  are  some 
successes,  as  well  as  failures,  although  there  is  no  definite  information. 

There  were  177  boys  on  parole  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  who 
became  of  age,  and  of  this  number,  123,  or  69.48  per  cent,  were  doing  well, 
6.22  per  cent  doing  fairly,  7.35  per  cent  doing  badly,  and  the  whereabouts 
and  conduct  of  16.95  per  cent  unknown. 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  those  boys  who  became  of  age  and 
were  granted  honorable  discharges  during  the  year.  Including  the  latter 
class  would  make  the  favorable  percentages  given  above  of  those  doing  well 
greater  to  the  extent  of  successes  honorably  discharged. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  96  honorable  discharges  were  awarded  to  those 
boys  of  suitable  age  who  had  acquitted  themselves  most  creditably.  It  is 
also  encouraging  to  find  that  so  many  of  the  wards  of  the  department  are 
really  vitally  interested  in  earning  for  themselves  an  honorable  discharge. 

A  most  serious  problem  continues  to  be  that  of  the  returned  boy.  Of  the 
357  boys  returned  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  202  were  returned  from 
their  own  homes  and  155  from  foster  homes.  Sixty-five  of  the  104  boys 
returned  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  were  returned  from  their  own 
homes  and  39  from  foster  homes. 

Analysis  of  causes  for  return  shows  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  boys 
returned  from  foster  homes  were  for  running  away.  Thirty  boys  were 
returned  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  for  taking  automobiles  for  joy  rides, 
.and  10  returned  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  for  the  same  reason. 
Boys  returned  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  for  school  troubles,  such  as 
truancy,  misbehavior,  and  disobedience  were  in  the  small  minority,  records 
for  the  year  showing  a  total  of  only  5. 

During  the  year,  the  visitors  made  a  total  of  16,139  visits  and  investi- 
gated 1,418  homes  of  boys,  in  addition  to  140  foster  homes.  As  usual,  more 
visits  were  made  to  the  small  Lyman  boy  than  to  others. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  this  department  held  for  wards  in  its  care  $38,148.91 
representing  a  gain  of  $1,023.14  for  the  year.  There  was  turned  over  to 
boys  who  became  of  age,  or  in  paying  bills  for  necessities,  the  sum  of 
$15,578.94. 

STATISTICS  CONCERNING  WORK  OF  THE 
BOYS  PAROLE  BRANCH. 

1.     Lyman  School  fob  Boys. 

Table  24. — Changes  in  Number  of  Lyman  School  Boys  on  Parole   during 
year  ending  November  SO,  1925. 

Total  number  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  parole  at  end  of  year  1924 1,794 

Number  of  boys  paroled  during  year  ending  November  30,  1925 ' 617 

Lyman  School  boys  on  visiting  list  during  year  1925 2,411 

Number  of  boys  returned  to  school  during  year  ending  November  30,  1925    357 

Became  of  age  during  year  ending  November  30,  1925    222 

Boys  committed  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during  the  year 19 

Boys  committed  to  other  institutions  during  the  year    24 

Boys  who  died  during  the  year 7 

Honorably  discharged  from  custody  during  the  year    i 49 

Bovs  recommitted   4 

682 

Number  of  Lyman  School  bovs  on  parole  November  30,  1925 1,729 

Net  loss , 65 

Table  25. — Occupations  of  Lyman  School  Boys  on  Parole  November  30,  1925. 

Number     Per  Cent 

In  United  States  Armv,  Navy,  and  Marines    125  7. 23 

Out  of  State 136  7.87 

At  board,  attending  school 72  4 .  17 

Attending  school,  not  boarded    282  16.31 

Emploved  on  farms 99  5 .  73 

In  mill's  (textile)     69  3 .  99 

In  other  mills  and  factories 132  7 .  63 

Idle    53  3.07 
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Number     Per  Cent 

Classed  as  laborers    131  7 .  58 

In  machine  shops 12  .69 

In  shoe  shops 63  3 .  65 

Clerks  and  in  stores    62  3 .  60 

In  other  institutions    34  1  96 

HI   17  .98 

Occupations  unknown 17  .98 

Whereabouts  and  occupations  unknown 137  7 .  92 

In  printing  plants    7  .40 

Recently  released 32  1 .  85 

Messengers  and  doing  errands 43  2 .  48 

In  different  occupations 147  8 .  50 

Teamsters  and  truck  drivers 59  3.41 


1,729  100.00 

The  records  of  the  above  1,729  boys  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  last 
report  1,306,  or  75.53  per  cent,  were  doing  well;  80,  or  4.63  per  cent,  were 
doing  fairly  well;  53,  or  3.07  per  cent,  were  doing  badly;  out  of  State,  136, 
or  7.87  per  cent;  whereabouts  and  conduct  of  137,  or  7.92  per  cent,  were 
unknown;    and  occupations  unknown,  17,  or  .98  per  cent. 

Table  26. — Platings  of  Boys  Paroled  from  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  November  30,  1925. 

Number  of  boys  paroled  to  their  own  homes  or  with  relatives 379 

Number  of  boys  paroled  to  others    121 

Number  of  boys  paroled  and  boarded  out    117 

Total  number  paroled  within  the  year  and  becoming  subjects  of  visitation   617 

Number  of  individuals  at  board  November  30,  1925    72 

Table  27. — Number  of  Boys  Returned,  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  from  Parole 
during  year  ending  November  30, 1925. 

For  violation  of  parole 296 

For  relocation  and  other  purposes    61 

Total  number  returned 357 

Table  28. — Occupations  of  All  Boys  ivho  have  been  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
Who  Have  Become  of  Age  during  year  ending  November  30, 1925. 

Number       Per  Cent 

.  In  United  States  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines    29  13 .  06 

On  farms 6  2. 70 

In  textile  mills 23  10.36 

In  different  occupations 38  17.12 

Teamsters   21  9 .46 

Whereabouts  unknown  and  out  of  State 62  27 .  93 

Idle    6  2.70 

In  factories   15  6 .  75 

Laborers    13  5.86 

In  institutions    7  3.16 

111   2  .90 

222  100 . 00 

Table  29. — Conduct  of  all  Boys  who  have  been  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
Who  Have  Become  of  Age  during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1925. 

Number  Per  Cent 

Doing  well 136  61 .  26 

Doing  fairly  well 14  6.31 

Doing  badly 14  6.31 

Whereabouts  and  conduct  unknown    58  26 .  12 

222  100.00 

During  the  year  22  boys  who  became  of  age  in  1925  were  granted  honor- 
able discharges  by  the  Trustees.  This  number  is  not  included  in  the  above 
table. 

Table  30.— Status  November  30,  1925,  of  All  Boys  Who  Had  Been  Committed 
to  Lyman  School  and  Who  Were  Still  in  the  Custody  of  Trustees  of  Massa- 
chusetts Training  Schools. 

In  the  United  States  Army,  64. 

In  the  United  States  Navy,  58. 

In  the  United  States  Marines,  3. 
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On  parole  to  parents,  or  other  relatives,  1,076. 
On  parole  to  others,  171. 
On  parole  on  own  responsibility,  12. 
On  parole  at  board,  72. 
On  parole  out  of  State,  136. 
Left  home  or  place,  whereabouts  unknown,  137. 
Total  outside  the  School,  1,729. 

II.     INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Table  31. — Changes  in  Number  of  Industrial  School  Boys  on  Parole  during 
year  ending  November  SO,  1925. 

Total  number  of  Industrial  School  boys  on  parole  at  end  of  year  1924 S14 

Number  of  boys  paroled  during  year  ending  November  30,  1925 353 

Number  of  Industrial  School  boys  on  visiting  list  during  year  1925    1,167 

Number  of  boys  returned  to  Industrial  School  during  year  ending  November  30,  1925      104 

Became  of  age  during  year    177 

Committed  to  other  institutions  during  year 31 

Honorably  discharged  from  custody  during  year 47 

Died  during  year 3 

Number  of  boys  recommitted  during  year    6 

368 

Number  of  boys  on  parole  from  Industrial  School  for  Boys  November  30,  1925 799 

Net  loss 15 

Table  32. — Occupations  of  Boys  on  Parole  from  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
on  November  SO,  1925. 

Number  Per  Cent 

In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines 72  9.01 

Machinists    14  1.75 

Emploved  on  farms 52  6.51 

Doing  odd  jobs 17  2. 13 

In  textile  mills 47  5.87 

In  shoe  shops 21  2.63 

Classed  as  laborers    79  9 .  89 

Clerks  and  working  in  stores 37  4 .  63 

Other  factories   102  12.77 

Recently  released 30  3 .  75 

Teamsters 52  6.51 

In  different  occupations 81  10 .  14 

In  institutions    11  1 .  38 

Occupations  unknown 11  1 .38 

Out  of  State 46  5.75 

Idle 38  4 .  76 

In  school 4  .50 

Whereabouts  and  occupations  unknown 77  9 .  64 

Printing 2  .25 

111   6  .75 

799  100.00 

The  reports  on  the  above-mentioned  799  boys  show  that  at  the  time  of 
the  last  report  595,  or  74.47  per  cent,  were  doing  well;  61,  or  7.64  per  cent, 
were  doing  fairly  well;  20,  or  2.5  per  cent,  were  doing  badly;  46,  or  5.75 
per  cent,  were  out  of  State;   77,  or  9.64  per  cent,  were  unknown. 

Table  33. — Occupations  of  Boys  Who  Had  Been  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
and  Who  Became  of  Age  during  year  ending  November  SO,  1925. 

Number  Per  Cent 

Whereabouts  unknown 22  12 .  43 

In  United  States  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines    35  19 .  78 

Teamsters     15  S .  48 

Employed  on  farms 3  1 .  69 

Salesmen   2  1.13 

In  textile  mills,  other  mills  and  factories 22  12.43 

Classed  as  laborers    18  10 .  17 

Machine  shops 2  1 .  13 

Out  of  State .  .                                .            16  9 .  04 

Odd  jobs 5  2 .  83 

In  other  institutions    10  5 .  65 

Idle 3  1 .  69 

In  different  occupations 17  9 .  60 

in ::::::::     1  .56 

Clerks    6  3.39 

177  100.00 
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Table  34. — Conduct  of  All  Boys  Who  Had  Been  in  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  and  Who  Became  of  Age  during  year  ending  November  30,  1925. 

Number  Per  cent 

Doing  well 123  69.48 

Doing  fairly  well    11  6  22 

Doing  badly 13  7^35 

Whereabouts  and  conduct  unknown    30  16.95 

177  100.00 

During  the  year  24  boys  who  became  of  age  in  1925  were  granted  honor- 
able discharges  by  the  Trustees.  This  number  is  not  included  in  the  above 
table. 

There  were  88  boys  returned  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  for  viola- 
tion of  their  parole  during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1925,  and  16 
returned  for  hospital  treatment  and  relocation. 

III.     Financial  Statement. 

Table  35. — Expenditures  in  connection  with  the  Parole  of  Boys  from  the 
Lyman  and  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  year  ending  November  30,  1925. 

Salaries: 

Superintendent $2,700 .  83 

Visitors 25,779 .  67 

Clerks    4,470.00 

$32,950.50 

Travel  of  visitors  and  boys: 

Travel  of  visitors $8,200.81 

Carriage  hire  for  visitors,  and  use  of  visitors'  own  auto 3,326.21 

Telephone  and  telegraph    1,662 .  69 

Travel  of  boys    , 2,925.94 

Carriage  hire  for  boys '. 822 .  38 

Return  of  runaways  and  sundries 103 .  00 

17,041.03 

Office  expenses: 

Postage    $612 .  91 

Printing 41 .  57 

Stationery     , 180.52 

Telephone  and  telegraph    .        380 .  96 

Rent 843.26 

Supplies  and  equipment   226 .  62 

2,285.84 

Boys  boarded  out: 

Board $11,539.79 

Clothingi     3,581 .47 

Medical  attendance  (doctors,  dentists,  hospital  care,  and  funerals)   1,029.09 

16,150.35 

Instruction  in  public  schools  of  boys  boarded  out $3,738.25 

3,738.25 

Total  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  boys  from  Lyman  and 

Industrial  School  for  Boys $72,165.97 

1  Receipts  from  sale  of  clothing  to  boys  at  wages  amounted  to  $1,437.49.  This  amount  was  returned 
to  the  State  Treasurer. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Catharine  M.  Campbell,  Superintendent. 

The  work  and  policies  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  for  the  past  year 
have  been  carried  on  along  the  lines  of  former  years,  as  the  problems  of  the 
delinquent  girl,  with  but  slight  deviations,  appear  much  the  same  from  year 
to  year. 

Her  anti-social  tendencies — her  failure  to  respect  community  laws,  as 
well  as  God's  laws — have  caused  her  commitment  to  the  school;  hence  it 
is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  school  to  render  the  girl  such  assistance 
and  instruction  as  to  bring  about  a  proper  readjustment  to  social  conditions 
and  to  enable  her  to  return  to  the  community  with  a  keener  realization  of 
community  ideals  and  a  clearer  knowledge  of  good  citizenship.  Our  en- 
deavor, then,  is  first  to  secure  her  physical  improvement,  and  then  to  bring 
about  a  moral  and  spiritual  development.  It  is  with  these  ends  in  view 
that  the  work  of  the  school  is  planned. 

The  physical  examinations  of  the  girl  at  the  hospital  on  her  entrance  to 
the  school,  and  the  care  and  improvement  of  her  body  in  the  receiving  cot- 
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tage,  and  later  in  a  training  cottage,  are  characteristic  of  the  attention 
given  to  each  individual  girl. 

The  talks  given  by  the  superintendent  and  assistant  superintendent  at 
the  chapel  assembly,  together  with  the  personal  attention  and  assistance 
at  all  times  of  the  matron  and  house  mother,  as  well  as  close  association  with 
the  teacher,  emphasize  the  moral  teaching,  while  the  religious  instruction 
given  by  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergymen  and  the  Jewish  rabbi 
affords  spiritual  help. 

The  regular  hours  for  work  and  play  and  sleep,  the  wholesome,  cleanly 
living  conditions,  the  well-defined  program  of  industrial  and  academic  work 
that  the  school  offers,  together  with  the  responsibility  given  to  each  child 
to  have  her  part  in  the  life  of  the  school  and  in  the  accomplishment  and 
success  of  its  work — all  serve  as  preparation  and  training  for  her  later  life 
in  the  community  and  the  responsibility  she  must  assume  in  the  betterment 
of  the  community. 

Because  of  weak  mentality,  not  all  children  are  able  to  receive,  accept  and 
assimilate  this  training,  and  to  return  such  children  to  the  community  would 
be  indeed  disastrous.  During  the  past  year,  one  hundred  thirty-one  exam- 
inations have  been  made  by  the  psychiatrists  from  the  Worcester  State 
Hospital,  which  have  been  of  advantage  in  giving  a  better  understanding  of 
the  children  and  their  limitations.  It  is  hoped  that  the  examinations  may 
be  continued  and  that  during  the  coming  year  every  child  in  the  school  may 
be  examined  that  her  status  may  be  known,  and  that  those  children  in 
need  of  long  and  specialized  training  may  receive  the  same  in  schools  par- 
ticularly fitted  to  care  for  them,  with  much  less  expense  to  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  work  of  the  academic  department  plays  a  most  important  part  in 
the  life  of  the  school.  An  active,  busy  day  is  planned  for  every  girl  at  the 
school  building.  From  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  dinner  time,  and 
from  half  past  two  in  the  afternoon  until  five  o'clock,  the  girl  works  and 
plays  under  conditions  as  normal  as  they  can  possibly  be  made.  She 
attends  academic  school  half  of  each  day,  and  in  the  case  of  girls  below  the 
fifth  grade,  a  longer  period.  Her  academic  work  is  made  both  enjoyable  and 
worth  while. 

That  she  should  be  carefully  graded  is  most  important,  if  she  is  to  work 
happily.  Before  entrance  to  the  class  room  at  the  central  school  building, 
therefore,  the  girl  has  been  carefully  tested — not  once,  but  at  least  twice. 
The  first  test  is  a  general  one  given  soon  after  commitment;  a  Second,  or 
even  a  third,  is  given  after  she  has  been  in  the  receiving  cottage  long  enough 
to  begin  to  respond  to  the  training  there,  both  physical  and  mental. 

The  school  work  is  graded  and  instruction  is  given  through  the  first  year 
of  high  school.  This  year,  in  addition  to  the  first  year  high,  or  commercial 
class  as  it  is  called,  courses  in  English,  shorthand  and  elementary  bookkeep- 
ing have  been  offered  to  a  small  group  of  more  advanced  pupils. 

When  not  in  the  schoolroom,  the  girl  spends  her  time  in  one  or  more  of 
the  handwork  classes.  Sewing,  of  course,  is  an  important  part  of  the 
course,  and  clothing  for  wear  in  the  school  and  for  parole  use  is  made  in  the 
various  classrooms.  In  the  dressmaking  classes,  attractive  materials  are 
used,  and  some  very  creditable  results  have  been  obtained. 

The  manual  arts  room,  or  the  workshop,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the 
scene  of  varied  occupations.  Chairs  are  caned  there  and  baskets  of  all 
descriptions  woven.  Rugs  are  braided  and  hooked.  Worsted  cross  stitch 
interests  some,  and  crocheting  and  knitting  others.  On  special  occasions, 
posters  and  program  covers  are  designed  and  painted  there.  Many  girls 
show  an  interest  in  the  making  of  paper  flowers  and  are  clever  in  this  line 
of  work.  Attractive  crepe  paper  decorations  for  the  school  building  and 
chapel  have  been  made,  and  on  one  occasion  flowers  were  made  and  sent  to 
Boston  for  use  of  the  Girl  Scouts. 

There  is  a  domestic  science  room,  where  girls  in  groups  of  eight,  with  white 
caps  and  aprons,  combine  simple  theoretical  work  with  practical  cooking. 
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A  gymnasium,  with  a  trained  instructor  in  charge,  is  in  constant  use.  and 
is  an  invaluable  help. 

Drawing  has  a  place  on  the  schedule  of  all  grades.  Pencil,  crayon  and 
water  color  are  all  used,  and  paper  cutting  is  introduced  in  the  lower 
grades. 

Frequent  assemblies  are  held  in  our  school  hall.  The  programs  are  usually 
based  on  the  work  done  in  the  various  schoolrooms  and  are  conducted  by 
the  girls  themselves.  A  reflectoscope  furnishes  an  excellent  means  of  illus- 
trating the  topics  presented. 

Music  has  always  played  an  important  part  in  our  institution.  Chorus 
singing  is  a  part  of  the  regular  school  work,  and  in  addition  there  is  a  spe- 
cially trained  choir.     Piano  lessons  are  also  given. 

Holidays  are  always  festive  affairs  and  suitable  programs  are  given  on 
these  days.  Among  the  outstanding  features  of  the  school  work  are  the 
religious  pageants  presented  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  in  addition  to  the 
beautiful  pageant  usually  given  towards  the  end  of  June. 

On  June  20th  of  this  year,  twenty-five  girls  received  certificates  of  pro- 
motion from  the  upper  grade  class  to  the  commercial  class.  A  very  lovely 
Grecian  operetta,  "The  Golden  Apple,"  by  Maud  O.  Wallace,  under  the 
direction  of  the  music  department,  made  up  a  part  of  the  program.  An 
exhibition  of  academic  and  industrial  work  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
graduation    exercises. 

The  work  of  the  whole  school  department  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  individual  girl  as  far  as  possible — and  to  instill  in  each  the  desire  for 
progress.  Work  is  arranged  on  a  sufficiently  short  time  basis  to  make  such 
progress  an  actual  fact,  experienced  by  all.  Having  acquired  the  confidence 
in  themselves  that  such  success  invariably  inspires,  it  is  hoped  that  when 
they  take  their  places  again  in  the  community,  the  habit  and  desire  for  a 
continuation  of  the  same  may  persist,  to  the  end  that  they  may  become 
worthy  citizens. 

Improvements. 

The  Legislature  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  this  year  for  the  purchase 
of  additional  land  for  farming,  and  two  parcels  of  land  adjacent  to  the 
school  were  purchased.  One  parcel  was  purchased  from  Foster  J.  Sawyer 
of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  and  the  other  from  Abraham  and  Elmira  Sonia  of 
Lancaster — a  total  of  about  60  acres.  One  parcel  is  suitable  for  tillage; 
the  other  parcel  is  all  bush  land,  five  acres  of  which  have  been  reclaimed  and 
sowed  to  grass.  Two  hundred  rods  of  fence  have  been  built  on  the  new  lots. 
Fifteen  hundred  fence  posts  have  been  cut,  as  well  as  150  cords  of  wood. 
A  road  is  being  constructed — passable  but  not  completed — from  the  filter 
bed  through  to  the  Sonia  lot. 

A  radio  has  been  purchased  and  installed  in  the  school  building. 

The  work  on  the  sewer  beds  has  been  completed. 

New  buildings  have  replaced  the  old  ones,  and  cement  walls  and  gradings 
have  improved  the  condition  at  the  springs. 

One  hundred  tons  of  hay  have  been  cut;  90  bushels  of  rye  have  been  har- 
vested, and  1,000  bushels  of  potatoes  have  been  produced.  A  new  tractor 
plough,  a  new  tractor  harrow,  and  an  ensilage  cutter  have  been  purchased 
to  replace  worn-out  machines. 

Many  minor  improvements,  such  as  the  painting  of  various  buildings, 
and  the  installation  of  bathrooms  and  shower  baths  in  various  cottages  have 
been  made. 

Fire  gongs  have  been  installed  on  all  floors  in  all  the  cottages. 

Barns  at  the  main  school  and  at  Bolton  Annex  have  been  equipped  with 
lightning  rods. 
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REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Edward  F.  W.  Bartol,  M.D. 

The  following  report  of  the  medical  work  at  the  Industrial  School  for 
Girls,  for  the  year  ending-  November  30,  1925,  is  respectfully  submitted : — 

Summary  of  Work  Done. 
Number  of  visits  by  physician,  425. 

Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  out-patients,  4,892. 
Number  of  eases  admitted  to  hospital,  ward  patients,  431. 
Number  of  different  cases  admitted  to  hospital,  262. 
Number  of  new  commitments  examined  by  physician,  145. 
Number  of  returned  girls  examined  by  physician,  56. 
Number  of  girls  examined  on  leaving  school,  91. 
Number  having  blood  taken  for  Wasserman  reaction,  362. 
Number  of  smears  taken,  368. 

Total  number  of  treatments  for  specific  diseases,  4,683. 
Number  of  girls  taken  to  other  hospitals  for  operation,  9. 
Number  of  girls  taken  to  other  hospitals  for  consultation  and  treatment,  5. 
Number  of  returned  girls  pregnant,  2. 
Number  of  girls  pregnant  when  committed,  13. 
Number  of  X-rays  taken,  2. 

Report  of  Work  of  Dr.  William  E.  Dolan,  Specialist  in  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 

Number  of  visits,  24. 

Number  of  commitments  whose  eyes,  ears,  noses  and  throats  were 
examined,  145. 

Number  of  commitments  who  have  a  deviated  septum,  56. 

Number  of  commitments  who  have  defective  vision,  46. 

Number  of  commitments  who  have  defective  hearing,  13. 

Number  of  commitments  who  have  glands  "negative,"  85. 

Number  of  commitments  who  have  glands  "positive,"  60. 

Number  of  other  commitments  whose  vision  was  tested,  65. 

Number  of  nose  examinations,  25. 

Number  of  other  ear  examinations,  10. 

Number  of  other  throat  examinations,  15. 

Prescription  for  glasses  given,  49. 

Operations  for  tonsils  and  adenoids,  12. 

Girls  whose  eyes,  ears,  noses  and  throats  were  examined  before  leaving 
school,  91. 

Treated  at  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary: 
Gonorrheal  infection  of  right  eye,  1. 
Deviated  septum,  1. 

Treated  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital: 
"Lymph  angioma,"  1. 
"Cercival  gland,"  1. 

Report  of  Dental  Work  performed  by  Dr.  Edward  T.  Fox. 

Amalgam  fillings,  1,091  Bridged  plate,  1. 

Enamel  fillings,  219.  Gold  inlays,  15. 

Cement  fillings,  95.  Gold  crowns,  13. 

Extractions,  236.  Trubyte  crowns,  8. 

Gas  administrations,  78.  Treatments,  74. 

Novo-caine  administrations,  71.  Girls  who  had  their  teeth  charted, 

Cleansings,  152.  145. 

Partial  Plates,  6. 
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STATISTICS  CONCERNING  GIRLS. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Table  36. — Total  Number  of  Girls  in  Custody  of  Trustees,  Both  Inside  and 

Outside  Institutions. 

In  the  school  November  30,  1924 276 

Outside  the  school,  either  on  parole,  in  other  institutions,  or  whereabouts  unknown,  November 
30,  1924 432 

Total  number  in  custody,  November  30,  1924 708 

Committed  during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1925 147 

855 

Attained  majority  during  year  ending  November  30,  1925    91 

Honorably  discharged  during  year 45 

In  other  institutions  by  commitment: 

Belchertown  State  School    2 

Walter  E.  Fernald  State  School    1 

Reformatory  for  Women    8 

Worcester  State  Hospital 7 

—  18 

154 

Total  in  custody  November  30,  1925 701 

Table  37. — Number  Coming  into  and  Going  from  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
during  year  ending  November  30,  1925. 

In  the  school  November  30,  1924 276 

Since  committed    147 

423 

Recalled  to  the  school: 

From  attending  funeral    2 

From  attending  court   2 

For,  running  from  the  school    3 

From  hospitals 30 

For  a  visit 10 

47 

Returned  from  parole: 

For  medical  care    13 

To  await  commitment  to  institutions    2 

For  further  training    1 

Pending  investigations    3 

For  violation  of  parole    16 

Too  feeble-minded  to  place  again 2 

—  37 

—       84 

507 

Released  from  the  school: 

On  parole  to  parents  or  relatives    48 

'     On  parole  to  other  families  for  wages 106 

On  parole  to  other  families  to  attend  school 7 

From  a  visit  to  the  school    10 

To  attend  court   2 

To  attend  funeral 2 

Ran  from  Industrial  School  for  Girls 4 

Transferred  to  hospitals 35 

Of  age    1 

To  be  committed  to  School  for  Feeble-minded    2 

217 

Remaining  in  the  school  November  30,  1925 290 

Table  38. — Length  of  Stay  in  Industrial  School  for  Girls  of  All  Girls  Paroled 
for   First    Time   during  year  ending  November  80,   1925. 


Length 

op  Stay 

Length 

OF 

Stat 

Girls  Paroled 

Years 

Months 

Girls  Paroled 

Years 

Months 

1 

— 

31 

5... 

1 

8 

1 

— 

71 

4.  .  . 

1 

9 

1 

— 

81 

8.  .. 

1 

10 

2      . 



131 
191 

12 
6.  .  . 

1 

2 

11 

1 

— 

0 

2 

— 

1 
2 

4 

7..  . 

2 

2 

1 

1 

— 

2 

5    .  . 

— 

3 

3.  .. 

2 

3 

1 

— 

5 

6... 

2 

4 

3 

— 

8 

2.  .  . 

2 

5 

1    .  . 

— 

9 

3... 

2 

6 

1    .  . 

— 

10 

2.  .  . 

2 

7 

4    .  . 

— 

11 

2.  .. 

2 

8 

4 

1 

2 
3 

1 

2... 

2 

2 

9 

2 

1 

10 

3    .  . 

1 

4 

3... 

2 

11 

?, 

1 

5 

1.  .. 

3 

2 

2 

1 

6 

7 

2 
1.  .. 

3 

3 

3 

6 

1 

4 

Total  number  paroled  for  first  time  during  year,  117;   average  length  of  stay  in  school,  1  year,  8  months, 
15  days.  i  Days. 
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Table  39. — Causes  of  Commitments  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls  during  year 
ending  November  30,  1925. 
Adultery,  1. 
Delinquent,  15. 

Delinquent  child  and  fornication,  1. 
Delinquent  and  truancy,  3. 
Delinquent  and  vagrant,  1. 
Delinquent,  poison  in  food,  1. 
Lewdness,  4. 
Fornication,  8. 
Idle  and  disorderly,  5. 
Larceny,  5. 

Lewd  and  lascivious  person  in  speech  and  behavior,  1. 
Lewd,  wanton  and  lascivious  person  in  speech  and  behavior,  8. 
Runaway,  13. 
Stubbornness,  68. 
Stubborn  and  delinquent  child,  1. 
Stubborn  and  disobedient,  2. 
Lewd  and  lascivious  cohabitation,  2. 
Breaking,  entering,  and  larceny  2. 
Breaking  and  entering,  1. 
Robbery,  1. 

Vagabond,  idle  and  disorderly,  2. 
Wayward,  2. 

Total  number  committed,  147. 

Table  40. — Ages  at  Time  of  Commitment  of  Girls  Committed  to  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  during  year  ending  November  30,   1925. 

Between  8  and  9  years,  1. 
Between  11  and  12  years,  4. 
Between  12  and  13  years,  3. 
Between  13  and  14  years,  13. 
Between  14  and  15  years,  27. 
Between  15  and  16  years,  41. 
Between  16  and  17  years,  56. 
Between  17  and  18  years,  2. 

Total  number  committed,  147. 

Average  age  at  time  of  commitment,  15  years,  3  months,  26  days. 

Table    41. — Nativity  of  Girls  Committed  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls  during 
year  ending  November  30,  1925. 

Born  in  the  United  States,  139. 

Born  in  foreign  countries,  8.  * 

Canada,  1. 

Nova  Scotia,  2. 

England,  1. 

Barbadoes,  1. 

Greece,  1. 

Poland,  2. 

Total  number  committed,  147. 

Table  42. — Nativity  of  Parents  of  Girls  Committed  to  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  during  year  ending  November  30,  1925. 

Both  parents  born  in  the  United  States,  48. 
Both  parents  foreign  born,  71. 
Father  native  born  and  mother  foreign,  9. 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  native,  12. 
Father  native,  mother  unknown,  2. 
Mother  foreign,  father  unknown,  0. 
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Nativity   of  both  parents  unknown,  2. 
Mother  native,  father  unknown,  3. 
Total  number  committed,  147. 

Table  43. — Occupation  of  Girls  at  Time  of  Commitment  to  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  during  year  ending  November  30,  1925. 
In  school,  36. 
Housework  at  home,  3. 
Housework  at  foster  home,  9 
Factory,  12. 
Waitress,  2. 
Miscellaneous,  5. 
Idle,  80. 

Total  number  committed,  147. 

Table  44. — Educational  Progress  and  Length  of  Time  out  of  School  of  Girls 
committed  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls  during  year  ending  November  30, 
1925. 

In  high  school  (first  year),  11. 

In  high  school  (second  year),  7. 

In  high  school  (third  year),  3. 

In  grade  IX,  4. 

In  grade  VIII,  21. 

In  grade  VII,  36. 

In  grade  VI,  38. 

In  grade  V,  7. 

In  grade  IV,  9. 

In  grade  III,  1. 

In  grade  II,  1. 

Ungraded  and  special  classes,  9. 
Total  number  committed,  147. 

In  school  when  committed,  36. 
Out  of  school  less  than  one  year,  54. 
Out  of  school  between  one  and  two  years,  23. 
Out  of  school  between  two  and  three  years,  31. 
Out  of  school  between  three  and  four  years,  3. 
Total  number  committed,  147. 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

The  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1925: — 

Cash  Account. 

Receipts. 
Income: 
Personal  services: 

Reimbursements  from  Board  of  Retirement $10.61 

Sales 698.25 

Miscellaneous 1 14 .  84 

Total  income    $823 .  70 

Other  Receipts: 

Refunds  of  previous  years    $34 .  22 

Unclaimed  wages 10 .  00 

Total  other  receipts 44 .  22 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth: 

Appropriations : 

Advances $8,000.00 

Maintenance  payments    72,670 .  02 

Special  payments - 711 .00 

Maintenance  refunds    61 .  25 

Total    81,442.27 

$S2,310.19 
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Payments. 
To  Treasury  of  Commonwealth: 

Institution  income $S23 .  70 

Refunds,  account  maintenance 61 .  25 

Refunds  of  previous  years    34 .  22 

Unclaimed  wages 10 .  00 


929.17 

Maintenance  appropriations    72,670 .  02 

Special  appropriations    71 1 .  00 

Return  of  advance 8,000.00 


$82,310.19 


Maintenance. 

Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward $6,323 .  03 

Appropriations,  current  year 143,625 .  00 


Total    $149,948.03 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below)    148,931 .  51 


Balance  reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth $1,016  .'52 

Analysis  of  Expenses. 

Personal  services    $59,871 .  41 

Food    18,161.90 

Medical  and  general  care 3,753 .  58 

Farm    13,061 .  16 

Heat,  light  and  power 19,726.25 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds 1,930 .  48 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses    1,546.42 

Religious  instruction 1,341 .  04 

Clothing  and  materials 8,974 .  09 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 9,235 .  26 

Repairs,  ordinary 8,572 . 44 

Repairs  and  renewals 2,757 .  48 


Total  expenses  for  maintenance    $148,931 .  51 

Special  Appropriations. 

Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward    $981 .  73 

Appropriations,  current  year 3,500 .  00 


$4,481.73 
Expended  during  year  (see  statement  below) 4,168 .  60 


Balance  November  30,  1925,  carried  to  next  year $313 .  13 

Expended                Total  Balance 

Object                                   Whole                       during               Expended  at  End 

Amount                   Fiscal  Year             to  Date  of  Year 

Sewage  filter  beds    $6,500.00  •                 $981 .  731               $6,498 .  74  — 

Farming  land 3,500.00                   3,186.87                  3,186.87  313.13 


$10,000.00  $4,168.60  $9,685.61 

During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  284.6. 

Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $148,931.51. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $10.06. 

Receipt  from  sales,  $698.25. 

Equal  to  a  wreekly  per  capita  of  $.047. 

All  other  institution  receipts,  $159.67. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.01. 

Net  weekly  per  capita,  $10.00. 

1  Includes  $1.26  reverting  to  Treasury. 

VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

November  30,  1925. 

Real  Estate. 

Land. 

176  acres  (Lancaster  farm)    $9,200.00 

7  acres  woodland 400 .  00 

33  acres  (Bolton)   2,835.00 

12  acres  (Broderick  lot)    1,000.00 

30  acres  woodland   (Hamilton  lot) 700 .  00 

10  acres  woodland 300.00 

60  acres  (Sawyer  and  Sonia  lots)    2,950 .  00 

Water  works,  reservoir  and  land 7,500 .  00 

Sewer  systems    15,000 .  00 

$39,885.00 

Buildings. 

Storehouses     $5,000.00 

Hospital 10,000.00 

Chapel 14,000.00 

Putnam  cottage 1S,000.00 

Fisher  cottage 18,000.00 
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Richardson  cottage $18,000 .  00 

Rogers  cottage   16,000 .  00 

Fay  cottage    16,300 .  00 

Mary  Lamb  cottage    16,000 .  00 

Elm  cottage    7,000 .  00 

Farmhouse    3,800 .  00 

Bolton  cottage , 21,000.00 

Clara  Barton  cottage 31,000.00 

Pines  cottage    29,000 .  00 

Head  Farmers  Home    1,875 .  00 

Large  barn    13,350 .  00 

Bolton  farm  buildings     4,300 .  00 

Holden  shops    900 .  00 

Hose  house 200 .  00 

Piggery 2,400 .  00 

Silo 500.00 

Ice  houses   2,000 .  00 

Spring  houses 100 .  00 

Reservoir  gate  house 200 .  00 

Pump  building  and  machinery 1,500.00 

Administration  building 14,900 .  00 

Electric  wiring  and  telephone  system    10,500 .  00 

Schoolhouse    40,000 .  00 

Heating  unit  and  underground  conduits 24,200.00 

High-pressure  water  system 5,340 .  00 

Fire  escapes,  additional    300 .  00 

Vegetable  cellar 5,500 .  00 

351,165.00 

Total  real  estate    $391,050.00 

Personal  Property. 
Personal  property    $86,250.00 

Total  valuation  of  property $477,300.00 

STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 
Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Number  in  Institution. 

Males  Females  Totals 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year —  276  276 

Number  received  during  year  (committed,  147;  returned  from  parole,  84)    ...  —  231  231 

Number  passing  out  of  the  institution  during  the  year    —  217  217 

Number  at  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  the  institution —  290  290 

Daily  average  attendance  (i.  e.,  number  of  inmates  actually  present)  during  the 

year   —  284.6  284.6 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year 22  53  75 

Number  in  Care  of  the  Parole  Branch. 

Number  in  care  of  parole  branch  for  part  or  all  of  the  year 589 

Number  coming  of  age  within  the  year,  or  for  other  reason  passing  out  of  custody 154 

Employees  of  parole  branch    17 

Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 

Current  expenses: 

Salaries  and  wages * $59,871 .  41 

Travel,  transportation,  etc 1,546 .  42 

Food    18,161.90 

Religious  instruction 1,341 .04 

Clothing  and  material 8,974 .  09 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 9,235 .  26 

Medical  and  general  care 3,753 .  58 

Heat,  light  and  power 19,726 .  25 

Farm  and  stable    13,061 .  16 

Grounds    1,930.48 

Repairs,  ordinary 8,572 .  44 

Repairs  and  renewals    2,757 .  48 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance    $148,931 .  51 

Executive  head  of  the  institution  (superintendent) :  Catharine  M.  Campbell. 

GIRLS  PAROLE  BRANCH 

Almeda  F.  Cree,  Superintendent. 

"Those  things  which  count  for  most,"  in  parole  work,  "are  those  things 
which  cannot  be  counted." 

The  function  of  the  parole  department  is  threefold:  to  teach,  encourage 
and  inspire  the  girls  themselves;    to  train  the  public  to  see  the  problem  of 
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readjusting  the  delinquent  girl  to  the  community  by  giving  her  the  best 
opportunities  to  live  a  normal,  wholesome  life  in  the  community;  and  to 
build  up  the  girl's  own  home  so  that  under  improved  conditions,  she  may 
eventually  return  to  her  proper  setting. 

The  girl  who  is  brought  into  court  and  finally  committed  to  the  Indus- 
trial School  is  just  what  the  community  has  allowed  her  to  become.  The 
ugly  sounding  charges  brought  against  her  in  court,  such  as  "larceny," 
"idle  and  disorderly,"  "lewdness,"  and  "vagrancy,"  give  little  conception 
of  the  girl  herself.  One  must  know  the  home  environment  and  the  motives 
back  of  those  actions  which  brought  about  her  arrest  to  get  a  glimpse  even 
of  the  real  girl. 

If  the  communities  can  be  aroused  to  a  recognition  of  their  own  hand- 
work and  then'  own  responsibility,  parole  work  will  no  longer  be  fraught 
with  all  the  handicaps  and  pitfalls  that  it  now  is. 

I  wish  that  I  might  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  average  laymen  of  two 
prevalent  thoughts — first,  that  the  girl  committed  to  the  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  at  Lancaster,  or,  in  fact,  any  industrial  school  girl,  is  a  different 
species:  second,  that  all  girls  who  violate  parole  are  returned  to  the  school 
for  discipline. 

The  Industrial  School  girl  is  not  unlike  what  any  of  us  might  have  become 
had  our  parents  died,  been  separated  or  divorced,  and  we  had  been  passed 
around  from  one  relative,  or  one  private  organization,  to  another,  and  not 
wanted  much  by  any.  Emerson  said,  "I  have  in  me  the  capacity  for  every 
crime." 

Nearly  all  the  homes  of  our  girls  have  been  barren,  with  no  stimulation 
of  the  imagination,  few  pretty  things,  and  an  early  contact  with  the  money 
problem.  These  stifle  the  natural  channels  of  child-thought  and  expression. 
As  a  result,  the  forces  of  physical  and  mental  life  are  repressed  or  perverted. 
These  produce  an  abnormal  beginning.  The  duty  of  the  school  and  the 
parole  department  is  to  turn  back  into  the  normal  processes  these  deflected 
currents.     The  encouraging  thought  is  that  this  is  being  accomplished. 

The  idea  that  all  girls  who  violate  parole  are  returned  to  the  school  for 
discipline  is  widespread,  but  incorrect.  We  have  no  cast-iron  rule  that  we 
apply  to  any  group  of  girls,  much  less  to  those  who  violate  parole.  We  aim 
to  make  our  work  constructive  by  making  it  individual.  It  is  only  by  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  individual  girl's  needs,  and  the  individual 
girl's  equipment,  coupled  with  a  long  look  ahead  for  her,  that  we  can  hope 
to  develop  her  character. 

The  -Girl  in  the  Community. 

The  supervision  of  a  delinquent  girl  through  adolescent  years,  or  until  she 
reaches  her  majority,  is  a  task  beset  by  many  difficulties  and  requiring  great 
patience  and  devotion  from  those  who  undertake  it.  The  closeness  of  over- 
sight required  and  the  kind  of  relations  which  must  be  established  with  her, 
if  success  is  to  be  attained,  are  entirely  different  from  those  involved  in  the 
care  of  boys  or  younger  children,  and  the  demands  upon  the  parole  visitors 
are  correspondingly  greater.  In  parole  work  with  girls  it  is  quality  of  work 
and  not  quantity  that  counts. 

Five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  different  girls,  plus  fifty-one  babies,  have 
been  in  the  care  of  the  parole  branch  throughout  the  year.  During  the  year 
117  girls  were  paroled  from  the  school  for  the  first  time  and  65  were  re- 
paroled, making  a  total  of  182  girls. 

The  adjustment  of  girl  and  employer  or  girl  and  relative  is  often  diffi- 
cult, but  important.  This  adjustment  is  made  possible  only  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  girl's  peculiar  needs  based  (1)  on  her  history  prior  to  commit- 
ment, (2)  on  her  reactions  to  the  school  training  as  they  appear  in  reports 
from  the  school,  (3)  on  interviews  at  the  school  with  the  girl  where  her  likes 
and  dislikes,  her  ambitions  and  her  future  plans  are  discussed  by  girl  and 
visitor  and  (4)  on  her  progress  while  on  parole. 

A  good  foster  home  is  not  merely  one  where  the  girl  has  material  com- 
forts and  the  people  are  thoughtful  and  good  living.     The  woman  in  that 
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foster  home  must  be  an  understanding  woman.  She  must  like  girls  for 
themselves  and  not  merely  for  what  she  will  get  out  of  them.  She  must  be 
tactful  and  skillful  to  manage  them  when  they  are  cross,  stubborn,  disobedient 
and  impudent.  She  must  possess  "mother  wit"  to  eradicate  laziness,  petty 
stealing,  and  lying.  Above  everything  else,  she  must  possess  insight, 
imagination  and  humor.  We  have  such  foster  mothers,  and  we  need  many 
more. 

The  stability  of  some  of  our  foster  homes  is  shown  in  the  length  of  time 
that  girls  have  remained  with  the  same  employers.  Fifty-four  girls  remained 
in  the  same  foster  homes  one  year,  80  girls  remained  in  the  same  foster  homes 
from  one  to  two  years,  23  from  two  to  three  years,  2  from  three  to  four  years, 
and  one  from  four  to  five  years. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  new  applications  for  girls  were  received 
(12  for  girls  to  board),  against  195  in  1924. 

In  1926  we  plan  to  rearrange  our  work  so  that  part  of  one  Visitor's  time 
can  be  devoted  to  the  building  up  of  the  homes  of  the  girls  while  they  are  in 
training,  hoping  that  more  girls  may  be  paroled  directly  from  the  school  to 
their  own  homes. 

Winning  the  confidence  of  the  girl's  family  is  really  vital  to  the  girl's  in- 
terest; and,  therefore,  more  and  more  time  is  given  by  visitors  and  super- 
intendent to  interviews  with  girls'  relatives  that  friendly  relations  may  be 
established.     This  is  time-consuming,  but  a  profitable  piece  of  work. 

School  Girls. 

Thirty  girls  have  attended  school  this  last  year — twenty-two  in  high 
schools,  five  in  grammar  schools,  one  in  trade  school,  two  in.  business  col- 
leges, and  one  in  a  seminary.     Four  girls  were  graduated  from  high  school. 

There  has  been  splendid  co-operation  on  the  part  of  school  teachers  and 
principals.  Every  girl  has  been  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  con- 
sideration. Special  instruction  has  been  given  in  every  case  where  it  has 
been  needed  and  no  girl  has  felt  that  any  difference  has  been  made  because 
of  her  previous  mistakes. 

Conduct  of  Girls. 

The  conduct  of  all  girls  on  parole  November  30,  1925,  exclusive  of  those 
girls  who  ran  away  in  previous  years,  may  be  classified  as  follows:  82.4  per 
cent  good;  6  per  cent  bad;  11.6  per  cent  unknown,  as  they  were  runaways, 
or  out  of  the  State  and  not  visited.  Fifty-nine  girls  were  married  and  56 
were  living  with  their  husbands  and  doing  well.  Three  feeble-minded  girls 
were  separated  from  their  husbands  and  not  living  respectably. 

Ninety-one  girls  became  of  age  and  automatically  passed  out  of  the  custody 
of  the  Trustees. 

Honorable  Discharges. 

Unquestionably  the  possibility  of  earning  an  honorable  discharge  has 
resulted  in  the  increase  of  good  conduct.  The  girls  are  learning  that  good 
behavior  brings  worth-while  recognition.  Letters  of  commendation  are  sent 
to  those  girls  who  have  improved  noticeably  at  the  end  of  parole  but  who 
stumbled  repeatedly  on  the  way. 

Thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  girls  who  passed  out  of  the  custody  of  the 
Trustees  this  year  were  honorably  discharged.  The  average  age  was  20 
years,  4  months.  The  youngest  girl  was  17  years  and  the  oldest  was  20 
years,  11  months.  The  average  length  of  time  on  parole  was  3  years,  7 
months.  The  longest  time  on  parole  was  5  years,  10  months;  the  shortest 
time,  one  year. 

In  several  instances  this  year,  honorably  discharged  girls  have  returned  to 
the  Judges  who  committed  them  to  thank  them  for  their  commitment.  A 
girl  who  would  do  this  has  gained  a  complete  understanding  of  herself,  of  her 
difficulties,  both  past  and  present,  and  recognizes  her  responsibility  in  the 
community. 

The  bank  savings   of  the  45  honorably  discharged  girls  amounted   to 
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$2,133.77.     The  largest  amount  was  $297.34.     Seven  girls  had  from  $100  to 
$200  each,  and  three  over  $200  each. 

New  Commitments. 

The  institution  cannot  intelligently  prepare  a  girl  for  parole  without  know- 
ing at  the  start  her  background,  such  as  heredity,  environment,  recreation, 
companions,  reactions  to  public  school  and  work,  health,  peculiarities  of 
disposition  and  delinquencies.  Our  investigation  of  the  homes  of  the  147 
girls  committed  this  year  revealed  some  significant  facts. 

I  wish  the  Judges  of  the  juvenile  court  might  be  persuaded  to  discontinue 
the  old  method  of  placing  girls  on  probation  again  and  again,  thus  giving 
them  new  opportunities  of  becoming  more  steeped  in  crime.  Many  girls 
would  not  have  become  pregnant  or  diseased,  and  many  would  not  have 
drifted  into  prostitution,  had  they  been  surrendered  after  their  first  failure 
on  probation. 

Health  of  Girls. 

To  quote  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  "Health  is  the  indispensable  foundation 
for  the  satisfactions  of  life.  Everything  of  domestic  joy  or  occupational 
success  has  to  be  built  upon  bodily  wholesomeness  and  vitality." 

We  believe  that  much  of  the  success  of  our  girl's  future  depends  upon 
her  physical  health  as  well  as  her  mental.  Therefore  much  time  is  con- 
sumed in  trips  to  hospitals,  doctors  and  dentists.  Every  employer  is  re- 
quired to  report  immediately  any  slight  illness  of  the  girl  living  in  her  home. 

Bank  Savings. 

On  November  30,  1925,  there  were  226  active  bank  accounts  of  girls 
under  21  years  of  age.  totalling  $11,911.62.  Thirty-two  girls  had  accounts 
ranging  from  $100  to  $334.92,  7  had  from  $200  to  $300.  Several  girls  aided 
their  families  financially  through  the  year. 

The  quarterly  bank  statements  which  we  are  sending  to  the  girls  are 
helping  to  create,  and  keep  alive,  the  girl's  desire  to  be  thrifty  and  self- 
supporting. 

STATISTICS  CONCERNING  WORK  OF  THE  GIRLS  PAROLE 

BRANCH. 

Table  45. —  Status  November  30,  1925,  of  all  girls  in  custody  of  Trustees  of 
Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

On  parole  with  relatives  in  Massachusetts    91 

On  parole  with  relatives  outside  of  Massachusetts    21 

On  parole  in  families,  earning  wages    131 

Doing  other  than  housework,  not  living  with  relatives 6 

Attending  school,  earning  wages 12 

Attending  school,  living  at  home    6 

In  hospitals  or  convalescent  homes    18 

Married  (subject  to  recall  for  cause)    59 

Temporarily  in  House  of  Good  Shepherd    17 

In  jail  out  of  State    1 

Boarding  temporarily 6 

Left  home  or  places,  whereabouts  unknown: 

a.  This  year     24 

b.  Previously 18 

Runaways  from  Industrial  School,  whereabouts  unknown 1 

411 

In  the  school  November  30,  1925 290 

701 

Table  46. — Cash  Account  of  Girls  on  Parole,  year  ending  November  30,  1925. 

Balance  on  deposit  December  1,  1924 $21,110. 15 

Cash  received  from  savings  to  credit  of  264  girls  from  December  1,  1924,  to 

November  30,  1925 817,330.24 

Cash  received  from  parents  or  other  relatives  to  credit  of  8  girls 217.72 

Cash  received  from  trust  funds 311 .00 

Cash  received  from  other  sources 380 .  70 

Interest  on  deposits 761 .  00 

By  1,179  deposits  with  the  department 19,000.66 

$40,110.81 
Cash  withdrawn  by  334  girls 20,336.65 

Balance  on  deposit  November  30,  1925 $19,774.16 
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Table  47. — Girls'  Savings  withdrawn  during  year  ending  November  SO,  1925. 

(Cash  withdrawn  on  account  of  334  girls,  some  drawing  for  more  than  one  purpose.) 

Reasons  for  Withdrawal                                                                   No.  of  Girls  Amount 

Clothing    208  $8,135.06 

Dentists 38  826.63 

Doctors,  medicine,  glasses,  etc 36  234 .  65 

Hospital 27  403 .  75 

Help  at  home   10  143 .  00 

Board 134  1,553 .  73 

Traveling  expenses,  including  express  and  telephone  and  expenses  in  returning 

runaway  wards 179  810 .  99 

Expenses  for  baby 5  66 .  56 

Overpaid  wages  returned  to  employer   4  47 .  15 

Christmas,  vacations  and  spending  money   100  637.90 

To  pav  for  articles  or  money  stolen  or  destroyed    10  78 .  97 

Schooling 4  157 .  25 

Insurance    2  23 .  50 

Divorce 2  121.00 

Marriage 7  157 .  03 

Girls  becoming  of  age   84  5,096 .  43 

$18,493.60 

Trust  accounts  drawn  for  clothing  and  other  expense  of  babies   $571 .  50         3 

Trust  accounts  transferred  to  state,  city  and  private  organizations  for 

babies  placed  in  their  care   468. 66         2 

Trust  accounts  drawn  when  girls  became  of  age    802.89         3  1,843.05 

$20,336.65 

Table  48. — Expenditures  of  Girls  Parole  Branch,  year  ending  November  SO, 

1925. 

Almeda  F.  Cree,  Supt $2,500.00 

Visitors 18,058.45 

Clerks    4,380 .  00 

Extra  clerks    56 .  67 

$24,995.12 

Visitors: 

Travel    $4,562. 63 

Taxi  hire  and  use  of  visitors'  own  auto   661 .  87 

5,224.50 

Office  expenses: 

Advertising     $155. 11 

Postage    448.29 

Stationery  and  office  expenses 528 .  55 

Telephone  and  telegrams 1,460 .  36 

Rent 2,760.00 

Sundries    58 .  75 

5,411.06 


Total  expended  for  administration  and  visiting $35,630 .  68 

Assistance  to  girls: 

Board $204.92 

Clothing    390.27 

Medicine  and  medical  attendance  (including  dental  work)    244 .  72 

Travel    752. 17 

Miscellaneous 2 .  32 

Total  expended  for  girls 1,594 .  40 

Total  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  girls  from  the  Industrial  School 

for  Girls $37,225.08 
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TRUST  FUNDS1 

LYMAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Lyman  School,  Lyman  Fund. 

Cash  Securities  Total 

Balance  December  1,  1924 $5,239 .  56  $30,700 .  00  $35,939 .  56 

Receipts  in  1924-25 

Income  from  investments $472 .  33 

472 . 33 

Securities  matured $2,000.00  2,472.33 

Securities  purchased    5,000.00 

$7,711.89  $35,700.00  $36,411.89 

Payments  in  1924-25 

Securities  purchased    5,000 .  00 

Securities  matured 2,000 . 00 

Balance  November  30,  1925    $2,711.89  $33,700.00            $36,411.89 

Present  Investments 

Athol  bond $1,500.00 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.  stock   300 .  00 

Canton  (Ohio)  bonds    5,000 .  00 

Columbus  (Ohio)  bond 11,500.00 

Everett  bond    3,000 . 00 

New  York  (State)  bond 1,000.00 

West  Brookfield  bond 1,000.00 

Worcester  Trust  Company  certificates    400 .  00 

United  States  Treasury  bonds 2,000 .  00 

State  of  Minnesota  bonds    8,000 .  00 

$33,700.00 
Cash  on  hand 2,711  89 

$36,411.89 

Lyman  School,  Lyman  Trust  Fund. 

Balance  December  1,  1924 $20,000.00            $20,000.00 

No  transactions  in  1924-25 

Balance  November  30,  1925 20,000 .  00              20,000 .  00 

Present  Investments 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.  certificates    $14,000.00 

Chicago  Junction  &  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  bonds  .  .  .  5,000.00 

New  London  &  Northern  R.  R.  Co.  certificate    1,000.00 

$20,000.00 

Income,  Lyman  School,  Lyman  Trust  Fund. 

Cash  Securities  Total 

Balance  December  1,  1924 , $11,103.55  $11,103.55 

Receipts  in  1924-25 
Income  from  investments 1,865 .  84  1,865 .  84 

$12,969.39  $12,969.39 

Payments  in  1924-25 
Lyman  School  for  Boys    747 .  14  747 .  14 

Balance  November  30,  1925    $12,222.25  $12,222.25 

Present  Investment 
Cash  on  hand $12,222 .  25 

Lyman  School,  La?nb  Fund. 

Balance  December  1,  1924 $1,000 .  00  $1,000 .  00 

No  transactions  in  1924-25 

Balance  November  30,  1925 1,000.00  1,000.00 

Present  Investment 
Athol  bonds    •. $1,000.00  $1,000.00 

Income,  Lyman  School,  Lamb  Fund. 

Balance  December  1,  1924 $643.01  $100.00  $743.01 

Receipts  in  1924-25 
Income  from  investment    68 .  88  68 .  88 

Balance  November  30,  1925    $711.89                  $100.00                 $811.89 

Present  Investment 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.  Stock $100.00 

Cash  on  hand 711.89                  $811.89 

1  Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  407,  Acts  of  1906,  these  funds  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Receiver-General,  but  the  expenditure  of  the  income  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lamb  Fund. 

Cash  Securities  Total 

Balance  December  1,  1924 $1,000.00  $1,000.00 

No  transactions  in  1924-25 

Balance  November  30,  1925    1,000.00  1,000.00 

Present  Investment 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  bonds $1,000.00  $1,000.00 

Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lamb  Fund. 

Cash  Securities                    Total 

Balance  December  1,  1924 $194.44  $194.44 

Receipts  in  1924-25 

Income  from  investments 46 .  63  46 .  63 

Balance  November  30,  1925    $241 .  07  $241 .  07 

Present  Investment 
Cash  on  hand $241 .  07 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Fay  Fund. 

Balance  December  1,  1924 $1,000.00  $1,000.00 

Receipts  in  1924-25 

Securities  matured 1,000 .  00 

Securities  purchased    1,000.00 

Payments  in  1924-25 

Securities  purchased    1,000.00 

Securities  matured 1,000.00 

Balance  November  30,  1925    $1,000.00  $1,000.00 

Present  Investment 
Revere  bond  $1,000.00  $1,000.00 

Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Fay  Fund. 

Balance  December  1,  1924 $100.46  $100.46 

Receipts  in  1924-25 
Income  from  investment    41 .  72  41 .    72 

Balance  November  30,  1925    $142 .  18  $142 .  18 

Present  Investment 
Cash  on  hand $142 .  18 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Rogers  Book  Fund. 

Balance  December  1,  1924 $1,000.00  $1,000.00 

No  transactions  in  1924-25 

Balance  November  30,  1925    1,000.00  1,000.00 

Present  Investment 
United  States  bonds   1,000.00  1,000.00 

Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Rogers  Book  Fund. 

Cash  Securities                     Total 

Balance  December  1,  1924 $135.42  $135.42 

Receipts  in  1924-25 

Income  from  investment    46 .  89  46 .  89 

Balance  November  30,  1925    $182.31  $182.31 

Payments  in  1924-25 
ndustrial  School  for  Girls  69.32  69.32 

$112.99  $112.99 

Present  Investment 
Cash  on  hand $112.99 
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BUREAU  OF  GOVERNMENT 

3  AMHERST  COLLEGEMTe 

AMHERST,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

THE  SCHOOLS 

1.  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  established  1846,  is  located  at  Westbor- 
ough,  32  miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the  cot- 
tage system,  for  boys  under  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  commit- 
ment. The  inmates  live  in  13  cottages,  2  of  which,  located  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  institution,  are  used  for  the  younger  boys.  Normal  capacity 
of  the  school,  450.  Academic  and  industrial  training  is  given.  Commit- 
ments are  for  minority.  After  training  in  the  school,  boys  are  placed  on 
parole,  in  charge  of  the  Boys  Parole  Branch,  whose  office  is  at  41  Mt.  Ver- 
non Street,  Boston. 

2.  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  established  1908,  is  located  at  Shirley, 
40  miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the  cottage  sys- 
tem, for  boys  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  com- 
mitment. The  inmates  live  in  9  cottages.  Normal  capacity  of  the  school, 
284.  Academic  and  industrial  training  is  given,  the  emphasis  being  placed 
on  the  practical  teaching  of  trades.  Commitments  are  for  minority. 
After  training  in  the  school,  boys  are  placed  on  parole,  in  charge  of  the 
Boys  Parole  Branch,  whose  office  is  at  41  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 

3.  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  established  1854,  is  located  at  Lan- 
caster, 42  miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the  cot- 
tage system,  for  girls  under  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  com- 
mitment. The  inmates  live  in  10  cottages.  Normal  capacity  of  the  school, 
268.  Academic  and  industrial  training  is  given,  emphasis  being  placed 
on  training  in  the  domestic  arts.  Commitments  are  for  minority,  but  the 
length  of  detention  in  the  school  is  largely  determined  by  the  course  of 
training.  After  training  in  the  school,  girls  are  placed  on  parole,  in 
charge  of  the  Girls  Parole  Branch,  whose  office  is  at  41  Mt.  Vernon  Street, 
Boston. 

REPORT 

Changes  in  Board. 

James  D.  Henderson,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  for  seven 
years,  resigned  in  the  spring  of  1926.  Ransom  C.  Pingree,  a  lawyer,  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Fuller  to  take  his  place.  Mr.  Pingree  has  been 
much  interested  in  work  for  boys  and  brings  to  the  Board  a  rich  experi- 
ence in  that  respect. 

Report  is  made  of  the  death,  on  June  18,  1926,  of  Ralph  A.  Stewart,  a 
former  vice-chairman  of  the  Board,  who  felt  obliged  to  resign  because  of 
ill  health. 


Dr.  Thomas  E.  Lilly,  physician  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  passed 
away  on  Jan.  6,  1926.  He  had  been  the  school  physician  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  and  was  always  on  the  alert  when  the  question  of  the 
boys'  health  was  to  be  considered.  He  introduced  the  Schick  test  to  the 
Industrial  School  for  Boys  and  gave  the  immunizing  treatment  to  all  boys. 
Thus  he  stamped  out  the  epidemics  of  diphtheria  which  were  prevalent  in 
the  earlier  days  of  the  school.  A  wise  counsellor,  a  careful  physician  and 
a  leading  citizen  of  the  town,  his  untimely  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
school. 

The  Trustees  were  fortunate  to  secure  the  services  of  his  son,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Lilly,  to  take  his  place. 

Meetings  of  the  Board. 
During  the  year  1926  the  Board  has  held  12  regular  monthly  meetings 
and  two  special  meetings,  in  addition  to  the  39  meetings  of  the  various 
committees.    The  parole  committees  of  the  three  schools  considered  1,707 


cases  involving  the  parole  of  boys  and  girls.  The  commitment  of  all  boys 
and  girls  is  to  the  supervision  of  the  Trustees  until  they  are  21  years  of 
age,  or  are  honorably  discharged. 

Honorable  Discharges. 

During  the  year  1926  the  Trustees  awarded  38  honorable  discharges  to 
girls  and  116  to  boys.  This  continues  to  be  an  incentive  to  boys  and  girls 
to  do  their  best  while  on  parole. 

Visits  of  Trustees  to  the  Schools. 

There  have  been  102  separate  visits  made  to  the  three  schools  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees  during  the  past  year.  In  addition  to  these 
visits  by  the  Trustees,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board  has  visited 
the  schools  58  times  during  the  year. 

Commitments. 

Table  1. — Commitments  to  the  three  schools  each  year  for  the  three  years 
ending  November  30,  1926. 

1924  1925  1926 

Lyman    School    for    Boys 289  356  350 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 320  364  342 

Industrial  School  for   Girls 151  147  164 

Table  2. — Daily  average  number  of  inmates  in  each  school  for  the  three 
years  ending  November  30,  1926,  the  normal  capacity  of  each  school, 
and  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  school  on  November  30,  1926. 

Number 

Daily  Average  Number  of  Normal  in  School 

Inmates  Capacity  Nov.  30, 

1924       1925      1926  1926 

Lyman   School  for  Boys 463                 447                 479  450  473 

Industrial   School   for   Boys 253                 279                 307  284  304 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 273                 285                 297  268  270 

Table  3. — Commitments  to  the  three  schools  each  year  for  the  ten  years 
ending  November  30,  1926. 

Lyman     Industrial       Industrial 
Year  ending  November  30  School  School  School 

for  Boys       for  Boys       for  Girls         Total 

1917  384  258  155  797 

1918  419  289  169  877 

1919  332  374  180  886 

1920  347  285  118  750 

1921  341  352  133  826 

1922  277  273  121  671 

1923  295  227  116  638 

1924  289  320  151  760 

1925  356  364  147  867 

1926  350  342  164  856 

Totals  .....  . 3,390      3,084      1,454      7,928 

Total  Number  in  Care  of  Board. 

On  November  30,  1926,  the  total  number  of  children  who  were  wards 
of  the  Trustees  was  3,982,  distributed  as  follows : 

Table  4. — Number  of  children  in  care  of  Trustees  of  Massachusetts 
Training  Schools  November  30,  1926. 

In  the 

Schools  On  Parole  Total 

Lyman  School  for  Boys ' 473              1,680  2,153 

Industrial  School  for   Boys 304                 802  1,106 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 270                 453  723 

Total    1.047  2,935  3,982 


5 
Mental  Examination  of  Wards. 

The  outstanding  forward  movement  of  our  work  for  the  year  1926  has 
been  the  securing  of  Dr.  Manly  B.  Root,  on  a  full  time  basis,  for  the  men- 
tal examination  of  the  inmates  of  the  three  training  schools  and  wards 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  trustees.  Dr.  Root,  a  psychiatrist  experi- 
enced in  the  study  of  mental  defects  and  habit  formations  in  juveniles, 
had,  in  previous  years,  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Commission  on  Mental 
Diseases,  given  considerable  time  to  the  examination  of  inmates  of  the. 
training  schools. 

A  more  detailed  report  of  the  psychiatric  work  follows. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PSYCHIATRIC  WORK 

Manly  B.  Root,  M.  D. 

The  psychiatric  work  was  started  on  April  1,  1926.  Dr.  Root  was  at 
first  alone,  but  on  June  1,  1926,  he  was  joined  by  a  psychometrician,  Miss 
Alice  Paine.  Miss  Margaret  Ellison  was  employed  as  secretary  June  28, 
1926.  Miss  Paine  resigned  Sept.  4,  1926,  to  accept  a  position  as  assistant 
psychologist  at  the  Worcester  State  Hospital.  On  Oct.  1,  1926,  Dr.  Grace 
Helen  Kent  was  secured  as  psychologist.  Dr.  Kent  brings  to  the  work  a 
wide  psychological  experience  in  testing  and  is  standardizing  tests  which 
are  especially  fitted  for  use  in  these  schools. 

Criminology  is  seeking  more  and  more  help  from  psychiatry  and  psy- 
chology, simply  because  the  latter  sciences  deal  with  the  mind  and  its 
reactions,  with  human  likenesses  and  differences,  with  personality,  with 
adjustments  under  strains,  and  with  attitudes  toward  life.  The  training 
schools  exist  for  the  purpose  of  character  education  and  if  the  mental 
attitudes,  the  psychological  reactions,  of  the  boys  and  girls  toward  their 
delinquencies  change  for  the  better,  they  have  been  helped  and  the  school 
has  done  them  and  the  community  some  good.  So  it  is  wise  to  have  pres- 
ent in  the  councils  where  the  treatment  of  delinquents  is  meted  out  those 
who  are  interested  primarily  in  the  mind  of  the  offender  as  well  as  those 
who  are  interested  primarily  in  institutional  management. 

In  general,  the  attitude  of  this  department  is  to  regard  the  boys  and 
girls  as  suffering  from  psychological  reactions  and  bad  anti-social  atti- 
tudes which  are  to  be  treated  and  improved,  if  possible.  To  be  sure,  real 
mental  disease  plays  a  very  small  part  and  even  mental  deficiency  never 
alone  wholly  explains  the  delinquency,  the  reactions  being  natural  and 
usually  quite  explainable.  We  adopt,  however,  the  medical  metaphor, 
which  makes  it  easy  for  a  physician  to  consider  his  material.  From  our 
standpoint,  therefore,  the  schools  are  as  hospitals. 

What  is  needed,  then,  are  (1)  Histories  of  families  and  of  the  children 
themselves;  (2)  Histories  of  the  delinquencies;  (3)  Physical  examina- 
tions; (4)  Intelligence  and  character  examinations;  (5)  Diagnoses;  (6) 
Treatment;  and  (7)  Records.  All  these  have  been  in  use  for  years,  of 
course,  and  it  is  hoped  simply  to  contribute  more  to  them,  particularly 
to  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh. 

The  matter  of  records  is  an  important  one,  for  without  them  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  good  or  ill  has  been  accomplished  by  the  various  forms 
of  treatment,  teaching,  punishment,  rewards,  placements,  etc. 

Separate  plans  of  work  have  been  adopted  for  each  school,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  superintendents.  At  the  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  where  the  girls  are  already  studied  with  a  great  deal  of  thor- 
oughness by  the  officers,  all  that  is  wanted  is  a  rough  estimate  of  the  in- 
telligence of  each  girl.  This  can  be  satisfactorily  estimated  in  most  cases 
after  the  administration  of  written  tests  given  to  groups  of  new  girls, 
with  a  few  individual  tests  given  to  those  who  cannot  read  and  to  those 
for  whom  for  other  reasons  the  group  tests  are  not  fair.  Character  and 
personality  studies  have  been  made  in  a  few  special  cases  only.     Twelve 


girls  were  committed  to  the  new  department  for  female  defective  delin- 
quents at  the  Bridgewater  State  Farm.  One  girl  was  committed  to  the 
Worcester  State  Hospital  for  observation,  and  later  permanently  com- 
mitted. The  group  tests  mentioned  above  were  given  during  the  summer 
to  the  entire  school  population,  and  new  girls  are  being  tested  in  groups 
as  they  come  in. 

At  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  all  new  boys  are  examined.  Both 
group  and  individual  tests  are  given,  the  latter  including  performance 
tests  which  give  us  some  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  ability  of  the  boys. 
The  results  of  these  tests  are  recorded  on  cards  and  are  being  used  in 
placing  the  boys  in  trades.  Records  of  trade  performances  are  kept  on 
the  same  cards  and  the  two  types  of  data  correlated.  Thus,  data  is  being 
collected  which  will  be  of  great  service,  we  think,  in  the  important  matter 
of  trade  placement.  In  addition,  Dr.  Root  sees  all  the  new  boys  and  makes 
notes  as  to  their  character  and  personality,  causation  and  treatment. 
Special  cases  are  seen,  particularly  boys  showing  bad  attitudes  and  boys 
suspected  of  suffering  from  neuroses  and  psychoses.  Five  boys  have  been 
committed  to  the  department  for  defective  delinquents  at  the  Bridge- 
water  State  Farm. 

At  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  all  new  boys  are  examined  and  as  many 
returned  boys  as  possible.  The  psychological  testing  includes  perform- 
ance tests,  although,  as  yet,  these  are  not  directly  used  in  trade  place- 
ment; the  Lyman  boys  are  younger  and  trade  placement  is  not  so  im- 
portant. The  school  placement  is  very  important,  however,  and  should 
be  made  after  a  double  study  including  ability  as  shown  by  psychological 
tests  and  school  knowledge  as  shown  by  school  tests.  With  these  two  we 
can  tell  something  of  the  intelligence,  the  probable  final  school  level,  and 
the  correct  grade.  This  fall  we  examined  the  entire  school  population  in 
this  double  fashion,  using  as  school  tests  the  Stanford  Achievement  tests 
which  are  given  to  a  whole  schoolroom  at  a  time,  supplemented  by  indi- 
vidual school  tests  given  by  the  teachers  of  the  two  special  classes  below 
grade  IV.  Correlation  charts  were  then  drawn  and  recommendations 
made. 

In  two  types  of  children  this  department  is,  naturally,  especially  in- 
terested: (1)  The  feeble-minded;  and  (2)  the  psychopath.  The  former 
comprise  a  considerable  per  cent  of  all  the  children  in  the  schools.  Many 
of  these  children  could  be  better  cared  for  in  schools  for  the  feeble-minded 
but  those  schools  are  so  overcrowded  that  only  rarely  can  they  admit  boys 
and  girls  from  our  schools.  A  few  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  can  be  com- 
mitted to  the  department  for  defective  delinquents  at  the  Bridgewater 
State  Farm,  but  most  of  them  we  have  to  keep.  In  most  cases,  they  need 
longer  training  than  their  brighter  companions  and  we  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  release  them  according  to  the  credit  rules  which  apply  to  the 
latter.  But  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  them  in  the  schools  has  not 
yet  been  found. 

The  children  of  the  other  type  mentioned  above,  the  psychopaths,  con- 
stitute a  great  problem.  They  compensate  for  their  scarcity  by  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  trouble  they  cause.  They  are  children  who  are  sensitive, 
egotistical,  often  very  immoral,  always  selfish  and  babyish;  they  react  to 
discipline  by  sulkiness  and  crying  and  temper  tantrums;  they  promise 
profusely  and  soon  forget  their  promises  or  ignore  them  if  they  remem- 
ber. The  general  prognosis  of  these  children  is  bad;  a  few  will  become 
actually  psychotic,  a  few  will  become  more  stable,  but  most  of  them  will 
remain  all  their  lives  unstable,  irritable,  troublesome  individuals.  A  few 
of  the  older  boys  and  girls  of  this  class  can  be  committed  to  state  hos- 
pitals but  most  of  them  will  remain  with  us  and  with  these  children  also 
we  should  not  be  expected  to  parole  them  on  the  same  basis  as  that  which 
governs  the  release  of  the  more  normal  children.  These  children  are 
essentially  a  psychiatric  problem,  not  a  disciplinary  one,  and  they  should 
not  be  treated  with  the  main  body  of  our  children. 


Various  impressions  have  come  to  us  during  our  short  period  of  serv- 
ice here.  We  feel  that  it  is  too  early  to  make  recommendations  but  we 
hope  that  for  the  next  report  our  ideas  will  have  crystallized  sufficiently 
to  allow  of  expression. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  WORK  FOR 

THE  MONTHS  OCTOBER  TO  DECEMBER,  1926 

Grace  H.  Kent,  Ph.  D. 

The  principal  achievement  of  this  three-month  period  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  series  of  written  tests,  a  project  made  possible  by  the  splendid 
co-operation  that  has  been  received  from  the  printing  department  of  the 
Lyman  School. 

This  series  included  seven  tests,  independently  standardized.  The  seven 
tests  are  administered  as  a  routine  measure  to  all  the  boys  and  girls  who 
can  read  with  fair  fluency,  and  in  each  case  the  mental  rating  is  based 
on  the  average  or  median  of  the  seven  scores.  A  rating  thus  obtained  is 
obviously  more  trustworthy  than  a  rating  based  on  any  single  test.  Oral 
tests,  including  the  Binet  scale  and  other  similar  tests,  are  used  for  chil- 
dren who  cannot  read. 

In  addition  to  the  language  tests,  mechanical  performance  tests  are 
given  to  as  many  of  the  boys  as  possible,  and  observations  are  made  with 
reference  to  vocational  guidance.  Records  are  being  kept  of  each  boy's 
progress  in  the  trade  to  which  he  is  assigned,  in  order  that  these  tests 
may  be  increasingly  useful  as  a  means  of  spotting  the  trade  for  which 
a  boy  is  best  fitted. 

Both  the  language  tests  and  the  performance  tests  are  being  re-stand- 
ardized for  the  express  use  of  the  industrial  schools.  A  system  of  classi- 
fication is  being  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  the  results  obtained  from  these 
boys  and  girls,  so  that  each  one  may  be  rated  by  comparison  with  his  own 
kind.  It  is  possible  already  to  classify  the  Shirley  boys  as  belonging  to 
upper,  middle  or  lower  section,  and  this  may  be  taken  roughly  as  an  in- 
dication that  a  boy  should  be  taught  a  trade,  that  he  should  be  trained 
as  a  helper,  or  that  he  should  be  employed  as  a  laborer.  The  significance 
of  the  findings  in  each  test  is  constantly  increasing,  as  additions  are  made 
to  the  collection  of  records  which  serve  as  a  basis  for  comparison. 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  collect  enough  records  for  each  age  from  ten 
to  fourteen  so  that  each  newly  admitted  boy  may  be  rated  by  comparison 
with  others  of  his  own  age.  In  some  types  of  performance  tests  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  separate  norms  for  boys  and  girls,  so  that  boys  may  be 
compared  with  boys  and  girls  with  girls.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
necessary  for  tests  which  are  based  primarily  on  school  knowledge. 

In  formulating  a  system  of  tests  for  the  use  of  these  schools,  there  is 
danger  of  laying  too  much  emphasis  upon  language  tests.  Printed  ma- 
terials are  easily  obtained,  while  our  outfit  for  performance  tests  is  very 
meager.  In  order  to  offset  the  one-sidedness  of  language  tests  and  to 
encourage  the  use  of  supplementary  performance  tests,  it  is  important 
that  each  of  the  schools  should  be  equipped  with  apparatus  for  perform- 
ance tests. 

Psychological  tests  cannot  be  made  hurriedly  without  greatly  impair- 
ing their  validity.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  only  one  worker  for  the  three 
schools,  it  is  important  to  define  the  purpose  of  the  work  and  to  have  a 
definite  policy  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  time  spent  at  each  school. 
It  should  be  considered  whether  it  is  more  important  to  make  fragmen- 
tary observations  and  give  a  tentative  rating  in  each  case,  or  to  study 
some  cases  intensively.  Since  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  thorough-going 
psychological  study  in  each  case,  it  should  be  considered  whether  it  is  best 
to  give  the  preference  to  the  brightest  boys,  the  feeble-minded  ones,  or 
to  the  "problem"  cases. 
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The  outlook  for  constructive  work  is  very  promising,  and  it  seems  rea- 
sonably possible,  within  a  few  months,  to  establish  a  system  that  will 
greatly  simplify  the  problem  of  mental  measurement  in  these  schools. 

LYMAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AT  WESTBOROUGH 

Charles  A.  Keeler,  Superintendent 

The  following  report  of  the  various  activities  of  the  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  is  respectfully  submitted: 

The  number  of  commitments  was  about  the  same  as  last  year,  but  the 
number  of  boys  returned  from  places  for  various  causes  was  9  per  cent 
less  than  the  previous  year.  The  average  length  of  time  the  boys  re- 
mained in  the  school  has  decreased  slightly  from  12.36  to  11.88  months. 
The  number  of  boys  remaining  in  the  school  Nov.  30,  1926  was  473. 

There  have  been  several  changes  in  the  personnel.  Mr.  James  C.  White, 
who  has  served  the  school  earnestly  and  successfully  for  14  years — 8  years 
as  head  farmer — retired  in  December,  1925.  Failure  in  health  compelled 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Gerald  to  retire  from  the  service  in  November, 
1926.  They  have  been  members  of  the  staff  for  many  years  and  as  cot- 
tage master  and  matron  have  given  faithful  and  loyal  service  to  the 
school. 

The  school  has  benefited  during  the  year  from  the  Lyman  Trust  Fund, 
many  books  having  been  added  to  the  library,  and  a  new  organ  having 
been  purchased  for  use  in  the  assembly  hall  from  the  income.  Rewards 
to  several  cottages  for  continued  loyalty  and  the  furnishing  of  entertain- 
ments and  games  at  the  Christmas  season  have  also  been  available  from 
the  income  of  this  fund. 

In  general,  the  same  courses  of  study  as  heretofore  have  been  pursued 
with  gratifying  results.  With  the  aid  of  mental  tests,  the  retarded  pupils 
have  been  weeded  out  more  thoroughly  and  the  class  work  has  been 
speeded  up.  It  has  also  made  possible  the  promotion  of  some  of  the 
brighter  boys  in  mid-term.  It  has  also  been  possible  to  re-establish  the 
high  school  class,  in  which  French,  algebra,  civics  and  English  are  taught. 

Several  sets  of  new  text  books,  which  are  proving  both  of  cultural  and 
entertaining  value,  have  been  secured. 

During  this  year,  more  educational  moving  pictures  than  heretofore, 
including  such  works  as  the  "Chronicles  of  America"  series,  issued  by 
Yale  University  History  Department,  have  been  shown. 

The  annual  exhibit  of  academic  work  was  a  complete  success  and  was 
viewed  by  many  parents  and  friends. 

The  special  classes  in  music  and  drawing  have  offered  a  superior  grade 
of  work  and  the  results  are  most  gratifying.  As  was  the  policy  last  year, 
the  younger  boys  have  been  admitted  to  the  sloyd  classes  and  have  done 
some  excellent  work.  This  is  of  great  value  in  stimulating  mental  activity 
and  exciting  interest  in  boys  of  the  lower  grade. 

The  band  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  school  and 
has  been  a  source  of  pride  to  the  bandmaster,  considering  the  type  of  boy 
and,  in  many  instances,  the  limited  time  in  which  he  has  to  work. 

The  athletic  work  this  year  has  been  a  complete  success  and  some  very 
spirited  intercottage  games  have  been  staged.  This  year's  basketball  team 
promises  to  outdo  its  predecessors  and  some  outside  games  are  being 
arranged. 

The  advanced  manual  training  class,  besides  the  regular  work,  has  ac- 
complished a  large  amount  of  work  of  considerable  industrial  value. 

The  work  in  the  printing  department,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  has 
been  satisfactory.  In  this  department  an  intensive  course  of  instruction 
is  pursued  constantly,  chiefly  because  the  boy's  stay  is  too  brief  for  a 
regular  or  complete  course.  His  average  stay  is  eleven  months,  while  a 
regular  trade  school  course  would  take  four  years.     The  average  age  of 
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the  boy  in  the  print  shop  is  fourteen  years  and  usually  he  is  in  his  first 
year  at  the  high  school,  or  its  equivalent,  and  much  must  depend  upon  his 
ability  to  make  a  living  upon  his  release.  He  is  first  taught  composition, 
imposition  and  job  press  work,  while  those  boys  who  prove  highly  adapted 
to  the  work  are  given  the  fundamentals  in  cylinder  press  operations. 
Cutting,  punching  and  wire  stitching  are  the  operations  that  he  must  be- 
come familiar  with,  as  his  own  initiative  and  diligence  direct. 

The  print  shop,  commercial  in  appointments,  is  fairly  well  fitted  to 
carry  on  the  actual  operations  demanded  of  it.  There  are  ten  other  in- 
stitutions and  offices  within  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  for  which 
printing  is  done,  so  that  the  boy  has  every  opportunity,  from  the  learning 
of  the  case  to  the  completion  of  the  job,  to  see  his  work  become  practical, 
useful  and  in  demand. 

The  work  in  the  shoe  shop,  during  the  last  year,  has  been  much  the 
same  as  in  former  years.  Thirty-six  boys  received  instructions  in  this 
work  and,  as  in  the  printing  shop,  the  boy  is  able  to  earn  a  fair  wage  as 
soon  as  released. 

Farm 

The  season  on  the  farm  was  again  very  satisfactory,  yielding  large 
quantities  of  food  products.  The  dairy  has  shown  good  results,  pro- 
ducing 157,645  quarts  of  milk  and  4,606  pounds  of  beef.  The  swine  herd 
has  produced  a  large  amount  of  pork,  11,843  pounds,  which  was  consumed 
at  the  school.  The  fruit  crop  was  about  the  average.  Quantities  of  small 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  canned  for  winter  use. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  very  busy  and  profitable  one  for  the  teaming 
division  of  our  farm,  for,  besides  the  regular  farm  work  and  the  hauling 
of  coal,  there  were  other  demands,  such  as  the  hauling  of  stone  and  gravel 
for  the  building  of  new  sidewalks  and  the  removal  of  earth  for  grading. 
During  the  winter  months  over  100  cords  of  wood  were  cut  from  dead 
trees  and  made  ready  for  cottage  use.  Five  hundred  tons  of  ice  were 
stored  in  the  ice  house,  giving  an  abundant  supply  for  the  year. 

Improvements 

The  industrial  and  trade  classes  have  been  kept  busy  during  the  year 
making  needed  repairs.  The  most  important  of  the  material  improve- 
ments have  been  the  installing  of  individual  drinking  bowls  for  the  cattle ; 
the  resurfacing  and  putting  in  first-class  condition  of  the  power  plant  and 
coal  bunker  roof;  the  installing  of  lightning  rods  on  all  farm  buildings 
at  the  main  school;  the  building  of  an  extension  to  the  blacksmith  shop; 
and  the  making  of  changes  at  Davitt  cottage. 

I  wish  to  record  my  gratitude  to  the  Trustees  for  their  counsel  and  to 
the  employees  for  their  faithful  and  loyal  support. 

REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 
T.  H.  Ayer,  M.  D. 

The  following  report  of  the  physician  at  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  is 
respectfully  submitted. 

Early  in  the  year  there  were  three  mild  cases  of  scarlet  fever.  With 
that  exception  the  institution  has  been  free  from  contagious  disease  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  There  have  been  three  cases  of  pneumonia,  one  of 
which  was  quite  severe.  There  was  also  one  case  of  acute  heart  disease, 
where  the  boy's  condition  was  very  critical  for  a  time.  Aside  from  these 
cases,  most  of  the  sickness  was  caused  by  colds,  sore  throats  and  mild 
grip  cases. 
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Following  is  a  partial  list  of  special  cases  treated,  and  outline  of  rou- 
tine work  done  at  the  hospital: — 

Number  of  visits  by  physician,  335. 

Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  out-patients,  23,859. 
Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital,  308. 
Number  of  different  patients  treated,  out-patients,  2,543. 
Number  of  different  patients  treated,  ward  patients,  315. 
Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital  daily,  6. 
Average  number  of  out-patients  in  hospital  daily,  65. 
Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  121. 
Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients,  14. 
Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  8. 
Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients,  0. 
Number  of  new  inmates  examined  by  physician,  350. 
Number  of  inmates  leaving  examined  by  physician,  646. 
Number  of  inmates  returned  examined  by  physician,  326. 
Number  of  inmates  transferred  to  other  hospitals : 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  41. 

Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  7. 

State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury,  2. 

Huntington  Memorial  Hospital,  1. 

Worcester  City  Hospital  (blood  tests),  5. 

Monson  State  Hospital,  1. 

Tuberculosis  Clinic,  Framingham,  5. 
Number  of  operations  performed : 

Tonsils  and  adenoids,  88. 

Hernia,  5. 

Circumcision,  2. 

Undescended  testicles,  2. 

Cleft  palate,  1. 

Strabismus,  2. 
Special  Cases: — 

Infected  hand,  4. 

Infected  knee,  2. 

Infected  finger,  1. 

Abscess  in  groin,  1. 

Fracture  of  clavicle,  1. 

Fracture  of  shoulder,  1. 

Fracture  of  sternum,  1. 

Fracture  of  finger,  1. 

Severe  burn,  1  (returned  from  place). 

Vaccination  against  small  pox,  4. 

Diphtheria  immunizations,  400. 

Number  of  inmates  whose  vision  was  tested,  34. 

Number  of  inmates  given  glasses,  14. 

Report  of  Dental  Work,  performed  by  Dr.  Harold  B.  Cushing. 

The  following  table  gives  the  kind  of  work  and  the  number  of  opera 
tions  for  the  year.     The  boys'  teeth  are  in  rather  poor  condition  when 
they  first  enter  the  school.     This  may  be  attributed  to  general  neglect 
The  attention  they  receive  at  the  school  daily  can  only  tend  to  raise  the 
physical  standard  of  the  boys  and  reflect  in  a  more  wholesome  state  o: 
mind. 

Number  of  copper  cement  fillings,  586. 
Number  of  silver  fillings,  664. 
Prophylaxis,  720. 
Extractions,  867. 
Treatments,  386. 
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STATISTICS  CONCERNING  BOYS 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 

Table  5. — Number  received  ai>and  leaving  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1926. 

Boys   in    Lyman   School   Nov.    30,    1925 495 

Received  : — Committed      348 

Recommitted      1 

Transferred  from  Industrial  School  for  Boys 1 

Returned   from   places 326 

Runaways    captured 86 

Returned     from     hospitals 27 

Returned  from  leave  of  absence 9 

Returned   from   court 1 

Released  from  "Westboro  State  Hospital    1 

800 

Whole  number  in   the  school  during  the  twelve   months *1,295 

Released : — Paroled    to   parents    and    relatives 430 

Paroled  to  others  than   relatives 102 

Boarded   out    114 

Runaways     188 

Released   to  hospitals 31 

Deceased     1 

Transferred  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys 18 

Granted  leave  of  absence 9 

Taken  to  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury 2 

Transferred  to  Massachusetts  Reformatory 3 

Released   to    court 1 

Committed  to  Monson  State  Hospital 1 

Released   to   state   hospitals 2 

822 

Remaining  in  the  Lyman   School   Nov.   30,   1926 473 

Table  6. — Commitments  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  from  the  several 
counties  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1926,  and  previously. 

Year 

Counties  Ending  Nov. 

30,  1926     Previously     Totals 

Barnstable   -  116  116 

Berkshire    11  440  451 

Bristol     34  1,387  1,421 

Dukes    1  24  25 

Essex     40  2,015  2,055 

Franklin     3  118  121 

Hampden     37  1,047  1,084 

Hampshire     3  202  205 

Middlesex     75  2,967  3,042 

Nantucket    1  27  28 

Norfolk     13  743  756 

Plymouth    11  370  381 

Suffolk    82  3,093  3,175 

Worcester    39  1,518  1,557 

Totals      350  14,067  14,417 

Table  7. — Nativity  of  Parents  of  Boys  committed  to  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  during  past  ten  years. 

1917  1918  1919  1920  1921   1922  1923  1924  1925  1926 

Fathers  born  in  United  States    30  27  18  17  23  16  24  19  20  27 

Mothers  born  in   United   States 26  48  33  32  26  22  15  25  18  25 

Fathers    foreign    born 29  41  27  28  29  19  17  23  22  27 

Mothers   foreign   born 42  24  24  17  26  17  17  19  20  26 

Both   parents  born   in   United   States 53  49  37  40  44  38  44  26  58  68 

Both    parents    foreign    born 183  242  196  190  178  171  165  173  216  213 

Nativity    of   both    parents    unknown 37  33  27  51  44  18  38  30  31  12 

Nativity  of  one  parent  unknown 48  52  47  40  42  29  29  34  24  9 

Per  cent  of  foreign  parentage 48  58  59  55  52  62  56  59  61  61 

Per    cent    of    American    parentage 14  12  11  11  13  14  14  9  13  19 

Per   cent   of  unknown    parentage    10  8  8  15  13  6  13  10  1  3 

Table  8. — Nativity  of  boys  committed  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys 

during  past  ten  years. 

1917  1918  1919  1920  1921  1922  1923  1924  1925  1926 

Born  in  United  States 333  363  292  317  311  244  284  264  325  328 

Foreign  born  49   53   36   27   24   31   11   22   28   21 

Unknown     nativity 334362-331 

*  This   represents   812    individuals. 
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Table  9. — Ages  of  boys  when  committed  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1926  and  previously. 

Committed  Committed 

during  year  from  Committed 

Age    (Years)                                                     ending  Nov.  1885  to  Previous 

30,  1926  1925  to  1885  Totals 

Six      -  -  5  5 

Seven     -  9  25  34 

Eight 1  51  115  167 

Nine     6  167  231  404 

Ten     23  397  440  860 

Eleven     31  736  615  1,382 

Twelve    76  1,346  748  2,170 

Thirteen     82  2,158  897  3,135 

Fourteen     112  3,125  778  4,015 

Fifteen    18  263  913  1,194 

Sixteen    1  26  523  550 

Seventeen    -  4  179  183 

Eighteen   and   over -  3  17'  20 

Unknown    -  12  32  44 

350  8,295  5,518  14,163 

Table  10. — Domestic  condition  of  boys  committed  to  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1926. 

Had  parents,  220. 

Had  no  parents,  15. 

Had  father  only,  45. 

Had  mother  only,  64. 

Had  stepfather,  28. 

Had  stepmother,  18. 

Had  intemperate  father,  104. 

Had  intemperate  mother,  3. 

Had  both  parents  intemperate,  9. 

Had  parents  separated,  11. 

Had  attended  church,  350. 

Had  never  attended  church,  0. 

Had  not  attended  school  within  one  year,  5. 

Had  not  attended  school  within  two  years,  1. 

Had  been  arrested  before,  287. 

Had  been  inmates  of  other  institutions,  34. 

Had  used  tobacco,  211. 

Were  employed  in  a  mill  or  otherwise  when  arrested,  8. 

Were  attending  school,  220. 

Were  idle,  112. 

Parents  owning  residence,  118. 

Members  of  family  had  been  arrested,  124. 


Table  11. — Length  of  stay  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys  of  all  boys  paroled 
for  first  time  during  year  ending  Nov.  30 r  1926. 

Boys  Length  of  Stay  Boys  Length  of  Stay 

Years  Months  Years  Months 

1    —  3  (or  under)         13    1  3 

4    —  4                                 6    1  5 

12    —  5                                 7    1  6 

22    —  6                                 5    1  7 

30    —  7                                 3    1  8 

24    —  8                                 1    1  9 

16    —  9                                 1   1  10 

39    —  10                                 1    1  11 

33   —  11                                 1   2  — 

36    1  —                                 1    2  4 

39    1  1 

20    1  2 

24   1  3 

Total  number  paroled  for  first  time  during  year,  339  ;  average  length  of  stay  in  the  school,  11.88 
months. 
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Table  12. — Offenses  for  which  boys  were  committed  to  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  during  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1926. 

Breaking  and  entering,  122. 
Delinquent  child,  13. 
Larceny,  133. 
Stubbornness,  35. 
Running  away,  9. 

Unlawful  appropriation  of  autos,  19. 
.     Placing  obstruction  on  railroad,  1. 
Assault  and  battery,  2. 
Setting  fires,  2. 
Ringing  false  alarm  of  fire,  2. 
Assault  with  dangerous  weapon,  1. 
By  reason  of  intoxication,  1. 
Unlawful  appropriation  of  horse  and  wagon,  1. 
Attempt  to  commit  unnatural  act,  2. 
Malicious  injury  to  property,  7. 
Total,  350. 

Table  13. — Comparative  table,  showing  average  number  of  inmates,  new 
commitments  and  releases  for  past  ten  years,  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

Released 

Average  New  Otherwise 

Year                                                                             Number  of  Commit-  Than  by 

Inmates  ments  Paroled  Paroling 

1916-17   467.68  384  574  264 

1917-18   500.07  419  715  247 

1918-19 463.79  332  866  303 

1919-20   438.79  347  627  179 

1920-21 467.35  341  752  276 

1921-22   442.34  277  761  225 

1922-23   407.91  295  602  220 

1923-24   463.26  289  601  197 

1924-25   447.24  356  617  221 

1925-26   478.51  350  646  176 

Average  for  ten  years 457.69  339  676  230 

Table  14. — Some  comparative  statistics,  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 
A.     Average  age  of  boys  released  on  parole  for  past  ten  years. 

Years  Years 

1917    14.33  1922  14.18 

1918    14.06  1923  13.95 

1919    13.82  1924  - 14.10 

1920     13.98  1925  13.78 

1921    14.04  1926  14.21 

B.     Average  time  spent  in  the  institution  for  past  ten  years. 

Months  Months 

1917  14.43  1922  11.53 

1918  12.14  1923  11.59 

1919  10.75  1924  12.18 

1920  11.74  1925  12.36 

1921  11.11  1926  11.88 

C.     Average  age  at  commitment  for  past  ten  years. 

Years  Years 

1917    12.98  1922  13.04 

1918     12.91  1923  12.97 

1919    13.04  1924  13.09 

1920    13.19  1925  13.19 

1921    13.20  1926  13.32 

D.     Number  of  boys  returned  to  school  for  any  cause  for  past  ten  years. 

1917  i 279   1922  443 

1918  361  1923  398 

1919  461  1924  351 

1920  333  1925  357 

1921  458  1926  326 
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E.     Weekly  per  capita  cost  of  the  institution  for  past  ten  years. 

Year                                                      Gross           Net        Year  Gross  Net 

Jf"     55.90         $5.89        1922     $9.61  $9.60 

1918     7.00           6.98        1923     11  26  11  21 

1919  8.00     8.06   1924  8'94  ggg" 

1920  9.85     9.83   1925  ;//.  l%0  Jug 

8.64  8.61 


1921  9.56     9.55    1926 


Table  15. — Literacy  of  boys  admitted  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 

year  ending  Nov.  30,  1926. 

In  1st  grade,  1.  In  8th  grade,  40. 

In  2d  grade,  6.  In  9th  grade,  1. 

In  3d  grade,  22.  In  High  School,  13. 

In  4th  grade,  36.  Special  class,  10. 

In  5th  grade,  70. 

In  6th  grade,  69.  Total,  350. 

In  7th  grade,  82. 


REPORT  OF  TREASURER 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 

The  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  is  submitted  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1926 : — 

Cash  Account 

Receipts 

Personal  Services: — 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement $18.10 

Sales     462.80 

Miscellaneous  : — 

Interest  on  bank  balances 123.58 

Refunds  on  account  of  previous  years 5.00 

Total  Income    $609.48 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 

Maintenance  Appropriations  : 

Advance     $12,000.00 

Current  year  refunds    209.06 

Payments  on  account  of  maintenance 102,358.05 

$114,567.11 

Lyman    Trust    Fund    Income 43.00 

Total     $115,219.59 

Payments 
To  Treasury  of  Commonwealth  : — 

Institution    Income     $609.48 

Refunds  account  maintenance 209.06 

$818.54 

Maintenance  Appropriations  : — 

On  account  of  maintenance $102,358.05 

Return   of   Advance 12,000.00 

$115,176.59 
Lyman    Trust    Fund    Income 43.00 

Total    $115,219.59 

Maintenance 

Balance  from  previous  year  brought  forward $4,531.96 

Appropriation,    current    year 223,200.00 

$227,731.96 
Expenses    (as  analyzed  below)    214,928.44 

Balance  reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth $12,803.52 
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Analysis  of  Expenses 

Personal    Services $99,849.19 

Food    34,289.43 

Medical  and  General   Care 7,586.09 

Farm 16,773.49 

Heat,   Light  and   Power 13,910.27 

Garage,  Stable  and  Grounds 1,239.78 

Travel,   Transportation  and   Office   Expenses 3,717.44 

Religious  Instruction 2,365.20 

Clothing    and    Materials 14,815.68 

Furnishings  and  Household  Supplies 9,018.06 

Repairs,    Ordinary    7,302.69 

Repairs  and  Renewals 4,061.12 

Total  expenses   for   Maintenance    $214,928.44 

During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has   been   478.51. 

Total  cost  of  maintenance,   $214,928.44. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $8.64. 

Receipts  from  sales,  $462.80. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.02. 

All  other  institution  receipts,  $146.68. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $.01. 

Net  weekly  per  capita,  $8.61. 

VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

November  30,  1926. 

Real  Estate 

Land    $42,003.67 

Buildings    516,760.00 

Total    real    estate $558,763.67 

Personal  Property 
Personal    property    $169,427.29 


Total   valuation    of    property $728,190.96 

STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 
Number  in  the  Institution. 

Males  Females  Totals 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 495  -  495 

Number  received  during  the  year 800  -  800 

Number  passing  out  of  the  institution  during  the  year 822  -  822 

Number  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 473  -  473 

Daily    average     (i.    e.,    number    of    inmates    actually    present)     during 

the  year    478.51  -  478.51 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year 62.35  43.75  106.10 

Number  in  Care  of  Parole  Branch. 

Number  on  visiting  list  of  Parole  Branch  November  30,  1925 1,729 

Released   on   parole   during   year    1926 646 

Total     2,375 

Became   of   age,    died,    honorably   discharged,    etc 695 

Number   on   visiting   list    November    30,    1926 1,680 

Net     loss     49 

Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 

Current  Expenses  : — 

1.  Salaries    and    wages     $99,849.19 

2.  Subsistence     34,289.43 

3.  Clothing     14,815.68 

4.  Ordinary   repairs 7,302.69 

5.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses 58,671.45 

Total    for    institution $214,928.44 
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Expenditures  for  Parole  Branch.1 

Salaries     $33,598.23 

Office   and   other   expenses 19,159.84 

Boarded    boys    under    fourteen 16,150.53 

Instruction  in  public  schools  of  boys  boarded  out* 3,469.87 

Total     $72,378.47 

Notes  on  current  expenses : — 

1.  Salaries  and  wages  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  and  directors,  if  any. 

2.  Clothing  includes  shoes  and  also  materials  for  clothing  and  shoes  if  they  are  manufactured 

in  the  institution. 

3.  Ordinary   repairs   include   all  of   those   which   simply   maintain   the   buildings   in   condition, 

without  adding  to  them.     Any  repairs  which   are   of  the   nature  of  additions   should   be 
classed  with  permanent  improvements. 

4.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses  include  everything  not  otherwise  provided  for,  e.  g., 

furniture,  bedding,  laundry  supplies,  medicines,  engineer's  supplies,  postage,  freight,  etc. 

Executive  head  of  the  institution :  Charles  A.  Keeler. 
Executive  head  of  Parole  Branch:  John  J.  Smith. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AT  SHIRLEY 

George  P.  Campbell,  Superintendent 

The  ideal  of  industry  in  the  institution  has  been  well  maintained  during 
the  past  year.  Our  boys  have  not  only  been  kept  busy,  but  busy  at  some- 
thing worth  while.  It  is  quite  usual  for  a  former  Shirley  boy,  grown  to 
manhood,  to  remark  on  visiting  the  school,  "I  remember  how  I  helped  to 
build  that  road,  or  that  building,  or  those  chairs."  That  gives  him  a  con- 
tinuing pride  and  satisfaction  in  himself  that  he  has  been  a  contributing 
factor  to  something  worth  while,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and 
also  creates  a  sort  of  tradition  to  be  transmitted — helpful  to  those  who 
follow. 

The  past  year  the  main  road,  for  several  hundred  feet,  has  been  rebuilt 
with  new  sidewalks  and  culverts.  After  the  removal  of  stumps  and  plow- 
ing, about  ten  acres  of  new  land  have  been  added  to  our  tillage.  A  large 
amount  of  lumber  was  cut  and  sawed,  and  several  hundred  cords  of  wood 
made  ready  for  furnaces.  A  new  two-family  house  for  employees  was 
rebuilt  and  is  now  receiving  the  inside  finish.  A  plant  house  has  been 
completed.  A  new  henhouse  is  finished  and  a  large  shed  for  lumber  and 
wood  storage  completed.  This  record  of  the  larger  tasks  accomplished  is 
a  considerable  one  for  the  institution,  but  its  greater  value  is  to  the  boys, 
who  have  had  implanted  in  them  habits  of  industry  while  performing 
healthful  and  constructive  work. 

The  work  of  our  newly  opened  psychiatric  department  is  progressing 
and  beginning  to  function  in  a  way  to  warrant  its  establishment.  Boys 
are  being  more  quickly  adjusted  by  its  results  to  their  various  places  in 
the  school  and  their  individual  problems  are  being  better  understood. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  feel,  because  scientific  research  has  added  tremen- 
dously to  our  knowledge  of  the  springs  of  conduct,  that  when  our  indi- 
vidual has  been  analyzed  and  catalogued,  the  task  of  reformation  is  fin- 
ished. While  knowledge  of  the  boy  is  essential — the  best  we  know  is  all 
too  inadequate — yet  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  ideals  and 
attitudes  are  a  matter  of  education  gained  through  contact  with  others 
holding  these  ideals  and  attitudes.  If,  therefore,  the  wrong  moral  out- 
look on  life  which  our  boys  bring  with  them  is  to  be  corrected,  there  must 
be  a  constant  flow  of  an  almost  spiritual  nature  from  the  character  and 
personality  of  the  men  and  women  who  make  up  our  staff,  to  supplement 
the  help  of  the  mental  analyses.  Character  and  right  moral  attitudes  can 
only  be  taught  incidental  to  the  day's  living — its  work  and  its  play.    Scien- 

1  The  Parole  Branch  handles  the  parole  work  of  two  institutions — the  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
and  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  separate  the  expenses  for  the  two 
divisions  of  the  work  ;  the  above  figures  are,  therefore,  those  for  the  Parole  Branch  of  both  in- 
stitutions, except  that  "boarded  boys  under  fourteen"  and  "instruction  in  public  schools  of  boys 
boarded  out"  apply  only  to  the  Lyman  School. 
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tific  analysis  and  group  treatment  have  their  place,  but  they  must  be 
backed  up  by  masters  and  matrons  and  instructors  of  strong  personality 
and  high  ideals  of  character.  That  is  what  the  institution  is  constantly 
trying  to  do. 

REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

Edward  Lilly,  M.  D. 

The  annual  report  of  the  physician  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
for  the  year  1926  is  hereby  respectfully  submitted. 

The  general  health  of  the  boys  has  been  very  good  throughout  the  year. 
It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  each  boy,  on  being  examined  for  parole,  has 
shown  a  very  appreciable  gain  in  both  weight  and  height — the  average 
increase  in  weight  being  ten  pounds  and  in  height  one  and  one-half  inches. 
Considering  that  the  boys  are  here  usually  less  than  a  year,  this  showing 
is  all  the  more  impressive. 

Contagious  diseases  have  been  more  prevalent  than  in  the  previous  year. 
No  particular  disease,  however,  has  in  any  way  gained  serious  proportion, 
each  having  been  checked  after  one  or  two  cases,  due  chiefly  to  the  ade- 
quate facilities  for  isolation  and  quarantine  at  our  hospital.  In  April  the 
prevailing  epidemic  of  grippe  was  encountered,  which  swept  through  our 
institution  quite  thoroughly.  Two  cases  of  pneumonia  resulted  from  this 
disease. 

The  routine  administration  of  diphtheric  toxin  antitoxin  to  all  commit- 
ments has  been  carried  on  as  in  previous  years.  In  addition  to  this,  te- 
tanus antitoxin  is  now  being  used  as  a  routine  treatment  in  all  cases  of 
punctured  wounds. 

Once  again  attention  is  called  to  the  need  of  a  small  X-ray  machine  for 
use  in  the  hospital.  During  this  year  there  have  been  several  fractures 
of  the  arm,  leg  and  small  bones  of  the  feet  and  hands.  In  proper  treat- 
ment of  such  accidents  X-ray  is  practically  a  necessity,  without  which,  in 
the  present  day  of  medicine  and  surgery,  the  physician  is  greatly  handi- 
capped. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  performed  by  the  physician 
and  dentist  during  the  year: — 

Number  of  visits  by  physician,  398. 

Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  out-patients,  5,731. 

Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital,  447. 

Total  number  of  different  patients  treated,  out-patients,  2,204. 

Total  number  of  patients  admitted  to  hospital,  447. 

Total  number  of  different  patients  admitted  to  hospital,  435. 

Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  47. 

Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  1. 

Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients,  20. 

Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital  daily,  8. 

Number  of  new  inmates  examined  by  physician,  342. 

Number  of  inmates  examined  by  physician  on  leaving  school,  393. 

Number  of  inmates  examined  by  physician  on  return  to  school,  73. 

Number  released  or  transferred  to  other  hospitals  or  institutions : 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  12. 

State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury,  2. 

State  Farm  at  Bridgewater,  5. 

Monson  State  Hospital,  2. 

Walter  E.  Fernald  State  School,  3. 
Operations  performed: 

Incisions  for  septic  condition,  2. 

Etherization,  4. 

Suturing  of  incised  wounds,  30. 
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Fracture  metacarpal  bone,  3. 
Fracture  ulna  bone,  1. 
Fracture  tibia  bone,  1. 
Fracture  spine,  1. 
Fracture  clavicle,  1. 
Circumcision,  1. 
Special  cases  treated : 
Throat  infections,  82. 
Appendicitis,  4. 
Hernia,  3. 
Arthritis,  12. 
Wasserman  test,  3. 
Syphilis,  1. 
Gonorrhea,  5. 
Scarlet  fever,  2. 
Pneumonia,  5. 
Tendon  suture,  1. 
Measles,  3. 
Mumps,  1. 
Endocarditis,  1. 

Report  of  Dental  Work,  performed  by  Dr.  I.  W.  Smith. 

Number  of  amalgam  fillings,  181. 
Number  of  cement  fillings,  267. 
Number  of  cleanings,  768. 
Number  of  treatments,  812. 
Number  of  extractions,  763. 

STATISTICS  CONCERNING  BOYS. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

Table  16. — Number  Received  at  and  Leaving  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
for  year  ending  November  30,  1926. 

Boys   in  school   November  30,   1925 318 

Committed  during  the  year 324 

Received  from  Lyman  School  for  Boys  by  transfer 18 

Returned    from    parole 73 

Returned  from  leave  of  absence 5 

Returned  from  Massachusetts   General   Hospital 11 

Returned  from  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury 1 

Returned  from  Boston  City  Hospital 1 

Returned  from  court 1 

752 

Paroled     298 

Returned   cases   re-paroled 64 

Granted  leave  of  absence 5 

Transferred  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys 1 

Transferred   to   Massachusetts    Reformatory 20 

Committed  to  State  Farm  at  Bridgewater 5 

Taken  to  Massachusetts  General   Hospital 12 

Taken   to   State   Infirmary  at  Tewksbury 2 

Transferred  to  Walter  E.   Fernald  State  School 3 

Transferred   to   Monson    State   Hospital 2 

Died     2 

Taken  to  Court  on  habeas  and  not  returned 1 

Taken  to  Court  on  habeas  and  later  returned 1 

Returned  to  court,  over  age 1 

Absent  without  leave 31 

448 

Remaining  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys  Nov.  30,   1926 304 

Table  17. — Nativity  of  Parents  of  Boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  during  year  ending  November  30,  1926. 

Both  parents  born  in  the  United  States,  49. 

Both  parents  foreign  born,  167. 

Father  foreign  born  and  mother  native,  14. 
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Father  native  born  and  mother  foreign,  23. 
Mother  foreign  born  and  father  unknown,  4. 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  unknown,  7. 
Father  native  born  and  mother  unknown,  8. 
Mother  native  born  and  father  unknown,  19. 
Nativity  of  parents  unknown,  51. 
Total,  342. 

Table  18. — Nativity  of  Boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
during  year  ending  November  30,  1926. 

Born  in  the  United  States,  303.  Azores,  1. 

Birthplace  not  known,  5.  Syria,  2. 

Born  in  foreign  countries,  34.  England,  2. 

Canada  and  provinces,  9.  France,  3. 

Italy,  11.  Scotland,  1. 

Kussia,  2.  Armenia,  1. 

Poland,  2.  Total,  342. 

Table  19. — Causes  of  Commitment  of  Boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School 
for  Boys  during  year  ending  November  30,  1926. 

Larceny,  91. 

Breaking  and  entering,  37. 
Breaking,  entering  and  larceny,  45. 
Breaking,  entering  and  attempted  larceny,  1. 
Attempt  to  break  and  enter,  3. 
Attempted  larceny,  6. 
Violating  auto  laws,  12. 
Unlawful  appropriation  of  auto,  55. 
Attempt  to  violate  auto  law,  1. 
Forgery,  1. 

Assault  and  robbery,  1. 
Vagrancy,  2. 
Assault  and  battery,  1. 
Malicious  destruction  of  property,  1. 
Burning  a  building,  2. 
Assault  with  dangerous  weapon,  3. 
Armed  with  dangerous  weapon,  1. 
Violation  of  rules  of  training  schools,  2. 
Destroying  property,  3. 
Lewd,  wanton  and  lascivious  person,  1. 
Indecent  assault,  1. 
Rape,  1. 

Being  dishonest,  1. 
Violation  of  parole  (transfers),  18. 
Larceny  and  trespass,  1. 
Trespassing,  1. 

Stubborn,  disobedient  and  delinquent,  40. 
Rude  and  disorderly  conduct,  1. 
Being  a  runaway,  5. 
Habitual  school  offender,  1. 
Assault  on  officer,  1. 
Illegal  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  1. 
Violation  of  probation,  1. 
Total,  342. 
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Table  20. — Domestic  Condition  and  Habits  at  Time  of  Commitment  of 

Boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during  year  ending 

November  30,  1926. 

Had  parents  living,  own  or  step-parents,  231. 

Had  father  only,  34. 

Had  mother  only,  44. 

Had  mother  dead  and  father  unknown,  4. 

Had  foster  parents,  1. 

Parents  unknown,  13. 

Both  parents  dead,  15. 

Had  step-father,  16. 

Had  step-mother,  19. 

Had  intemperate  father,  i.e.,  father  who  drank  liquor,  59. 

Parents  separated,  16. 

Had  members  of  family  who  had  been  arrested  or  imprisoned,  70. 

Had  parents  owning  residence,  76. 

Had  attended  school  within  one  year,  114. 

Had  attended  school  within  two  years,  77. 

Had  attended  school  within  three  years,  64. 

Had  attended  school  within  four  years,  29. 

Had  attended  school  within  five  years,  8. 

Were  attending  school,  50. 

Had  been  in  court  before,  267. 

Had  drunk  intoxicating  liquor,  16. 

Had  used  tobacco,  238. 

Had  been  inmates  of  another  institution,  81. 

Table  21. — Ages  of  Boys  when  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
during  year  ending  November  30,  1926. 

14-15    5      (Transfers  from  Lyman  School) 

15-16    123 

16-17    141 

17-18    62 

Over  18 11 

Total,  342. 

Table  22. — Literacy  of  Boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
during  year  ending  November  30,  1926. 

Ungraded  class 4 

In  3rd  grade  or  below 8 

In  4th  grade    15 

In  5th  grade    46 

In  6th  grade    89 

In  7th  grade    83 

In  8th  grade . 46 

In  High  School    51 

Total    342 


Table  23. — Length  of  Stay  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys  of  all  boys 
paroled  for  the  first  time  during  year  ending  November  30,  1926. 


Boys  Paroled  Length   of  Stay 

1    1  month 

3    5  months 


Boys  Paroled 
37    


7 

10 
28 
53 
57 
52 


6 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 


18 
16 
9 
4 
1 
2 


Length 

OF 

Stay 

1  year 

1  year, 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

month 

Total  number  of  boys  paroled  for  the  first  time  during  year,  298 ;  average  length  of  stay  in  the 
school,  10 Ys  months. 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

The  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  is  respectfully 
submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1926: — 

Cash  Account. 

Income.  Receipts. 

Personal  services  : 

Reimbursement    from    Board   of   Retirement $26.96 

Sales    377.85 

Miscellaneous     70.07 


Total   Income    $474.88 

Other  receipts : 

Refunds   of   previous   years .84 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 
Appropriations : 

Advance    $8,000.00 

Payments  on  account  of  maintenance 73,063.00 

Maintenance  refunds    90.09 

$81,153.09 


Total     , $81,628.81 

Payments 
To  Treasury  of  Commonwealth : 

Institution    income $474.88 

Refunds,     account     maintenance 90.09 

Refunds  of  previous   years .84 


Maintenance   appropriations : 

On  account  of  maintenance $73,063.00 

Return  of  advance   8,000.00 


$565.81 


$81,063.00 


Total     $81,628.81 

Maintenance 

Balance    from    previous    year    brought    forward $5,292.98 

Appropriation,    current    year 154,060.00 


$159,352.98 
Expenses    (as   analyzed   below) 159,281.19 


Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth $71.79 

Analysis  of  Expenses. 

Personal    services $68,412.94 

Food     22,997.27 

Medical  and  general  care 3,796.13 

Farm     13,735.38 

Heat,  light  and  power   14,485.24 

Garage,   stable   and   grounds ■     2,097.39 

Travel,   transportation   and   office   expenses 2,321.44 

Religious   instruction    1,800.00 

Clothing   and    materials    , 10,915.08 

Furnishings    and   household    supplies 6,999.71 

Repairs,  ordinary    6,223.59 

Repairs  and  renewals    5,497.02 


Total  expenses  for  maintenance    $159,281.19 

Special  Appropriations. 

Appropriation    carried    forward    from    1925 $1,724.34 

Expended   during   the   year    (see   statement  below) 1,724.00 


Balance,    Nov. ,  30,    1926,    carried    to    next    year .34 

Expended  Total  Balance 

Object                                                      Whole            during  expended  at  end  of 

Amount      Fiscal  Year           to  date  Year 

Stock   Barn    $6,100.00             $353.23  $6,099.70  $  .30 

Hay    Barn     3,000.00               480.77  2,999.76  .04 

Fire   prevention 890.00               890.00              890.00  — 


$9,990.00         $1,724.00         $9,989.66  $  .34 


During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  307. 

Total  cost  for  maintenance,   $159,281.19. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $9.97. 

Receipts  from  sales,   $377.85. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.0237. 

All  other  institution  receipts,   $107.87. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of   $.0068. 

Net  weekly  per  capita,  $9,947. 
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VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

November  30,  1926. 

Real  Estate. 

Land     $28,258.00 

Building's    486,196.00 


Total    Real    Estate $514,454.00 

Personal  Property. 
Personal    property    $126,056.36 


TOTAL    VALUATION    OF    PROPERTY $640,510.36 

STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
Number  in  the  Institution. 

Males  Females     Total 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 318  —  318 

Number  received  during  the   year 434  —  434 

Number  passing  out  of  institution  during  the  year 448  —  448 

Number  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 304  —  304 

Daily    average    attendance     (i.    e.,    number    inmates    actually    present) 

during    year     307  —  307 

Number  of  individuals  actually  represented    746  —  746 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year    (monthly)  .  56  20  76 

Number  in  Care  of  Parole  Branch. 

Number  on  visiting  list  of  Parole  Branch,  November  30,   1925 799 

Number  of  boys  paroled  during  year  1926 362 

1,161 
Became    of    age,    died,    honorably    discharged 359 

Number  on  visiting  list,   November   30,    1926 802 

Net  gain    3 

Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 

Current  expenses : 

1.  Salaries    and    wages $68,412.94 

2.  Subsistence    22,997.27 

3.  Clothing 10,915.08 

4.  Ordinary    repairs     6,223.59 

5.  Office,    domestic    and   outdoor    expenses 50,732.31 

Total    for    institution     $159,281.19 

Expenditures  for  Parole  Branch. 

These  expenditures  paid  from  appropriation  for  parole  work,  John  J.   Smith,   Superintendent. 
(See  page  26). 

Notes  on  current  expenses : 

1.  Salaries  and  wages  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  or  directors,  if  any. 

2.  Clothing  includes  shoes,  and  also  materials  for  clothing  and  shoes  if  they  are  manufactured 

in  the  institution. 

3.  Ordinary   repairs    include    all   of   those   which    simply   maintain    the   building    in    condition, 

without  adding  to   them.     Any  repairs   which   are  of   the   nature  of   additions   should   be 
classed  with  permanent  improvements. 

4.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses  include  everything  not  otherwise  provided  for,  e.  g., 

furniture,    bedding,    laundry    supplies,    medicines,    engineer's    supplies,    postage,    freight, 
farm  expenses,  etc. 

Executive  head   of   the   institution    (superintendent)  :   George   P.   Campbell 
Executive  head  of  Parole  Branch :  John  J.  Smith 

BOYS  PAROLE  BRANCH 

John  J.  Smith,  Superintendent 

On  November  30,  1926,  there  were  1,680  boys  on  parole  from  the  Lyman 
School  for  Boys  and  802  on  parole  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys — 
a  total  of  2,482.  From  the  situation  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  this 
represents  a  net  loss  of  49  in  the  number  on  parole  from  the  Lyman  School 
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for  Boys,  and  a  net  gain  of  3  in  the  number  of  boys  on  parole  from  the 
Industrial  School  for  Boys.  On  the  visiting  list  during  the  year,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  total  of  more  than  3,500  individual  boys.  Results  of  the 
year's  work  were  on  the  whole  quite  satisfactory,  as  will  be  noted  from 
the  accompanying  tables. 

If  the  visitors  had  no  other  duties  than  the  supervision  of  boys,  they 
would  be  kept  busy.  They  have,  however,  many  other  duties,  so  that  they 
find  it  impossible  to  give  their  charges  the  attention  desirable,  with  the 
result  that  some  who  need  closer  supervision  and  would  profit  by  it,  do 
not  have  enough.  This  is  reflected  in  the  total  of  478  days  that  our  visi- 
tors were  required  to  attend  court.  If  this  single  requirement  were  re- 
moved, it  would  give  the  visitors  valuable  time  for  needed  supervision, 
which  might  result,  in  some  instances,  in  fewer  returns  of  our  boys  to 
court.  Our  visitors  have  made,  however,  nearly  16,000  visits  to  boys 
during  the  year,  of  which  approximately  11,000  were  to  Lyman  School 
boys  on  parole,  and  5,000  to  boys  on  parole  from  the  Industrial  School  for 
Boys. 

In  addition  to  this  visitation,  the  homes  of  832  Lyman  School  boys,  650 
Industrial  School  boys,  and  114  foster  homes  have  been  investigated. 
These  investigations  require  a  great  deal  of  time,  for  in  many  cases  sev- 
eral visits  have  to  be  made  and  many  persons  interviewed  before  satis- 
factory data  is  obtainable. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  year's  work  was  the 
granting  of  116  honorable  discharges  from  the  further  supervision  of  the 
Trustees  to  deserving  wards.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  widespread  in- 
terest among  the  boys  in  securing  honorable  discharges. 

I  am  glad  to  report  for  the  present  year  a  smaller  number  of  boys  re- 
turned to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
than  in  previous  years.  The  total  returned  to  the  Lyman  School  was,  for 
all  causes,  326,  of  whom  194  were  returned  from  their  own  homes  and 
132  from  foster  homes.  Of  the  number  returned,  281  violated  their  parole 
in  some  way,  and  45  were  sent  back  for  hospital  treatment,  or  merely  for 
relocation.  Only  73  boys  were  returned  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
of  whom  53  were  returned  from  their  own  homes  and  20  from  foster 
homes;  of  the  73,  there  were  65  returned  for  violation  of  parole  and  8  for 
hospital  treatment,  or  for  relocation.  These  figures  of  "returns"  show 
a  marked  improvement  over  records  of  previous  years. 

Notwithstanding  poor  business  conditions  prevalent  throughout  the 
state,  particularly  in  the  textile  industry,  our  wards  have  worked  quite 
regularly.  In  some  of  the  large  cities  unemployment  was  common,  but 
visitors  were  instrumental  in  aiding  many  boys  to  secure  employment  on 
account  of  the  visitors'  contacts  and  acquaintance  with  employers.  Dur- 
ing the  year  876  hours  of  the  visitors'  time  were  devoted  to  finding  em- 
ployment for  boys  out  of  work. 

The  transportation  problem  in  the  department  is  a  serious  one.  This  is 
particularly  so  because  of  poor  travel  connections  to  Westboro  and  Shir- 
ley. Trolley  cars  are  running  only  once  in  two  hours  from  Boston  ror 
Worcester  to  Westboro,  which  means  usually  that  nearly  an  entire  day  of 
the  visitors  is  spent  in  returning  a  boy  to  the  Lyman  School.  Similar 
conditions  are  developing  elsewhere. 

The  apprehending  of  boys  who  escape  from  the  Lyman  School  and  from 
the  school  at  Shirley  is  another  problem.  During  the  year  our  visitors 
spent  845  working  hours  at  this  work,  making  a  total  of  nearly  105  full 
days  to  work,  not  directly  parole  work.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  one 
man  delegated  for  the  apprehension  of  runaways.  If  this  were  done,  the 
number  of  runaways  from  the  institutions  would  probably  be  reduced 
somewhat,  because  one  man  devoting  all  his  time  to  this  work  could  show 
better  results  than  our  visitors  who  cannot  give  enough  immediate  time 
for  best  results.  The  discipline  of  the  institutions  would  be  improved  by 
apprehending  runaways  more  quickly. 
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On  November  30,  1926,  this  department  held  for  boys  now  or  formerly 
in  its  care  savings  bank  deposits  of  $37,679.62,  representing  862  accounts. 
Every  reasonable  effort  is  made  to  close  out  inactive  accounts  as  soon  as 
possible. 

STATISTICS  CONCERNING  WORK  OF  THE 
BOYS  PAROLE  BRANCH. 

1.    Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

Table  24. — Changes  in  Number  of  Lyman  School  Boys  on  Parole  during 
year  ending  November  30,  1926. 

Total  number  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  parole  at  end  of  year  1925 1,729 

Number  of  boys  paroled  during  year  ending  November  30,   1926 646 

Lyman   School   boys   on   visiting   list   during   year    1926 •.  .  .  .      2,375 

Number  of  boys  returned  to  Lyman  School  during  year  ending  November  30,   1926 .  .  326 

Became    of    age    during    year    ending    November    30,    1926 232 

Boys   committed  to   the   Industrial    School   for   Boys   during    year 26 

Boys    committed   to   other    institutions   during    year 45 

Boys  who  died  during  year 3 

Honorably   discharged   from   custody  during    year 61 

Boys   recommitted    1 

Discharged     as     unfit    subject 1 

695 

Number  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  parole  November  30,  1926 1,680 

Net    loss    49 

Table  25. — Occupations  of  Lyman  School  Boys  on  Parole  November  30, 

1926. 

Number  Per  Cent 

In    United    States    Army,    Navy    and    Marines 80  4.77 

Out   of   Commonwealth 204  12.14 

At  board,   attending  school 63  3.75 

Attending    school,    not   boarded    200  11.90 

Employed    on    farms 88  5.24 

In   mills    (textile) 92  5.47 

In  other  mills  and  factories 127  7.56 

Idle     39  2.32 

Classed   as   laborers    117  6.96 

In     machine     shops 12  .71 

In    shoe    shops 50  2.99 

Clerks    and    in    stores 72  4.26 

In   other   institutions 14  .83 

111 12  .71 

Occupations    unknown     19  1.13 

Whereabouts    and    occupations    unknown 150  8.93 

In   printing  plants    7  .42 

Recently    released    58  3.46 

Messengers  and  doing  errands    51  3.04 

In  different  occupations 190  11.31 

Teamsters    and    truck    drivers 35  2.10 

1,680  100.00 

The  records  of  the  above  1,680  boys  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  last 
report  1,235,  or  73.51  per  cent,  were  doing  well;  40,  or  2.39  per  cent,  were 
dding  fairly  well;  32,  or  1.90  per  cent,  were  doing  badly;  out  of  Com- 
monwealth, 204,  or  12.14  per  cent;  whereabouts  and  conduct  of  150,  or 
8.93  per  cent,  were  unknown;  and  occupations  unknown,  19,  or  1.13  per 
cent. 

Table  26. — Placings  of  Boys  Paroled  from  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  November  30,  1926. 

Number  of  boys  paroled  to  their  own  homes  or  with  relatives 430 

Number  of  boys   paroled   to  others 102 

Number  of  boys  paroled  and  boarded  out 1 14 

Total  number  paroled  within  the  year  and  becoming  subjects  of  visitation 646 

Number   of   individuals   at  board    November    30,    1926 63 
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Table  27 — Number  of  Boys  Returned  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  from 
Parole  during  year  ending  November  30,  1926. 

For   violation   of   parole    281 

For  relocation  and  other  purposes 45 

Total    number    returned 326 

Table  28. — Occupations  of  All  Boys  who  have  been  in  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  Who  Have  Become  of  Age  during  year  ending  November  30, 
1926. 

Number  Per  Cent 

In    United    States    Army,    Navy    and    Marines 28  11.21 

On    farms     5  2.15 

In    textile    mills    9  3.88 

In     different     occupations 55  23.71 

Teamsters     8  3.44 

Whereabouts   unknown   and   out   of   State 58  25.00 

Idle    3  1.29 

In    factories 16  6.90 

Laborers    46  19.83 

In    institutions     6  2.59 

232  100.00 

Table  29. — Conduct  of  all  Boys  who  have  been  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
Who  Have  Become  of  Age  during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1926. 

Number  Per  Cent 

Doing    well     141  60.77 

Doing    fairly    well 20  8.62 

Doing    badly     13  5.61 

Whereabouts   and   conduct   unknown 58  25.00 

232  100.00 

During  the  year  27  boys  who  became  of  age  in  1926  were  granted  hon- 
orable discharges  by  the  Trustees.  This  number  is  not  included  in  the 
above  table. 

Table  30. — Status  November  30,  1926,  of  All  Boys  Who  Had  Been  Com- 
mitted to  Lyman  School  and  Who  Were  Still  in  the  Custody  of  Trus- 
tees of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

In  the  United  States  Army,  36. 
In  the  United  States  Navy,  40. 
In  the  United  States  Marines,  4. 
On  parole  to  parents,  or  other  relatives,  1,074. 
On  parole  to  others,  93. 
On  parole  on  own  responsibility,  16. 
On  parole  at  board,  63. 
On  parole  out  of  Commonwealth,  204. 
Left  home  or  place,  whereabouts  unknown,  150. 
Total  outside  the  School,  1680. 

II.  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Table  31. — Changes  in  Number  of  Industrial  School  Boys   on  Parole 
during  year  ending  November  30,  1926. 

Total  number  of  Industrial  School  boys  on  parole  at  end  of  year  1925 799 

Number  of  boys   paroled   during   year  ending   November   30,    1926 362 

Number  of  Industrial  School  boys  on  visiting  list  during  year  1926 1,161 

Number  of  boys  returned  to  Industrial  School  during  year  ending  November  30,  1926.  .      73 

Became    of    age    during    year 182 

Committed    to    other    institutions    during    year 43 

Honorably  discharged  from  custody  during  year 55 

Died  during  year 2 

Number  of  boys  recommitted  during  year 4 

■ 359 

Number  of  boys  on  parole  from  Industrial  School  for  Boys   November  30,   1926 802 

Net  gain    3 
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Table  32. — Occupations  of  Boys  on  Parole  from  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  on  November  30,  1926. 

Number  Per  Cent 

In   United   States   Army,   Navy   and   Marines 51  6.36 

Machinists       3  .3g 

Employed  on  farms 51  6.36 

Doing  odd  jobs    18  2.24 

In    textile    mills 51  6.36 

In   shoe  shops    27  3.37 

Classed  as  laborers 88  10.98 

Clerks  and  working  in  stores 47  5.86 

Other  factories    128  15.96 

Recently  released 26  3.24 

Teamsters    34  4.24 

In    different    occupations     68  8.47 

In    institutions    30  3.74 

Out  of  Commonwealth   41  5.11 

Idle    44  5.49 

In  school       3  .38 

Whereabouts  and  occupations  unknown 81  10.09 

Printing     2  .25 

111     9  1.12 

802  100.00 

The  reports  on  the  above-mentioned  802  boys  show  that  at  the  time  of 
the  last  report  589,  or  73.44  per  cent,  were  doing  well;  39,  or  4.87  per 
cent,  were  doing  fairly  well;  52,  or  6.49  per  cent,  were  doing  badly;  41, 
or  5.11  per  cent,  were  out  of  State;  81,  or  10.09  per  cent,  were  unknown. 

Table  33. — Occupations  of  Boys  Who  Hod  Been  in  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  and  Who  Became  of  Age  during  year  ending  November  30,  1926. 

Number  Per  Cent 

Whereabouts  unknown 37  20.33 

In  United  States  Army,   Navy  and  Marines 29  15.94 

Teamsters    9  4.96 

Employed   on    farms 5  2.74 

In  textile  mills,  other  mills  and  factories 22  12.10 

Classed    as    laborers 16  8.79 

Machine    shops , 2  1.09 

Out  of  Commonwealth 20  11.01 

Odd  jobs 3  1.64 

In  other  institutions 5  2.74 

Idle    4  2.19 

In   different   occupations 23  12.64 

111    1  .55 

Clerks 6  3.28 

182         100.00 

Table  34. — Conduct  of  All  Boys  Who  Had  Been  in  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  and  Who  Became  of  Age  during  year  ending  November  30,  1926. 

Number  Per  Cent 

Doing   well    122  67.03 

Doing  fairly  well 9  4.95 

Doing  badly   14  7.69 

Whereabouts  and  conduct  unknown 37  20.33 

182         100.00 

During  the  year  34  boys  who  became  of  age  in  1926  were  granted  honor- 
able discharges  by  the  Trustees.  This  number  is  not  included  in  the 
above  table. 

There  were  65  boys  returned  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  for  vio- 
lation of  their  parole  during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1926,  and  8 
returned  for  hospital  treatment  and  relocation. 

III.    Financial  Statement. 

Table  35. — Expenditures  in  connection  with  the  Parole  of  Boys  from  the 
Lyman  and  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  year  ending  November  30,  1926. 

Salaries : 

Superintendent     $3,000.00 

Visitors     26,400.00 

Clerks 4,198.23 

$33,598.23 


$17,114.39 


$2,045.45 
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Travel  of   visitors   and   boys : 

Travel  of  visitors $7,839.60 

Carriage  hire  for  visitors,  and  use  of  visitors'  own  autos 3,520.98 

Telephone  and  telegraph 1,520.96 

Travel  of  boys 2,746.28 

Carriage    hire    for    boys 1,073.22 

Keturn  of  runaways  and  sundries 413.35 

Office  expenses : 

Postage     $289.40 

Stationery    71.13 

Telephone  and  telegraph    359.15 

Rent       919.92 

Supplies  and  equipment 405.85 

Boys  boarded  out : 

Board     $12,353.72 

Clothing1     3,014.06 

Medical   attendance    (doctors,    dentists,    hospital   expenses) 782.75 

$16,150.53 

Instruction  in  public  schools  of  boys  boarded  out $3,469.87 

$3,469.87 

Total  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  boys  from   Lyman 

and  Industrial  School  for  Boys $72,378.47 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Catharine  M.  Campbell,  Superintendent. 

In  order  that  each  girl  committed  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
may  receive  individual  attention  and  consideration  and  that  her  attitude, 
her  view  point,  and  her  needs  may  be  ascertained,  she  is  interviewed  upon 
her  arrival  at  the  school  by  the  superintendent.  She  is  allowed  to  tell  her 
story  in  her  own  way,  however  inaccurate  and  untruthful.  The  purpose 
of  the  school,  the  work,  the  play,  and,  in  general,  the  life  of  the  school, 
are  explained  to  her  at  length,  and  she  is  made  to  realize  that  regardless 
of  past  mistakes,  she  has  come  to  this,  a  "School  of  Opportunity,"  as  we 
call  it,  to  make  a  fresh  start;  that  she  is  to  be  helped,  educated  and 
trained,  and  that  eventually,  it  is  hoped  she  will  return  to  the  community 
with  a  better  understanding  and  knowledge  of  her  responsibilities  there. 

In  the  receiving  cottage,  where  the  newly  committed  girl  is  sent  for 
the  first  several  months,  she  is  given  individual  attention  and  supervision 
by  the  matron  and  house  teacher,  and  during  her  stay  there,  is  given 
mental  tests  by  the  psychiatrist  and  psychologist,  and  by  the  school  prin- 
cipal as  well,  that  her  mental  status  may  be  known.  At  the  completion 
of  her  initial  period  of  training  in  the  receiving  cottage,  she  is  again  in- 
terviewed by  the  superintendent,  and  then  transferred  to  one  of  the  regu- 
lar training  cottages. 

During  the  past  year,  396  examinations  were  made  by  the  psychiatrist 
and  psychologist.  In  addition  to  the  mental  examinations  made,  problem 
and  behavior  cases  received  special  attention  by  the  psychiatrist.  Eleven 
girls  were  committed,  during  the  year,  to  the  newly  opened  Department 
for  Female  Defective  Delinquents  at  Bridgewater. 

These  early  psychiatric  examinations  are  of  great  value  to  the  super- 
intendent and  workers  with  the  girl  in  acquainting  them,  at  the  outset, 
of  difficulties  likely  to  be  encountered  and  adjustments  to  be  made  because 
of  limitations  which  heretofore  have  been  recognized  only  after  practical 
experience  in  the  industrial  and  academic  classes  both  in  the  cottage  and 
schoolroom. 

Academic  Department. 

When  the  school  building  was  completed  and  opened  in  1915,  the  girls 
hailed  it  with  delight  as  a  "real"  school  at  last.  And  that  has  been  our 
aim  always — that  it  shall  be  a  "real"  school;  one  where  things  are  accom- 
plished and  where,  at  the  same  time,  character  building  is  quietly  going 
on  and  right  principles  are  being  inculcated,  through  the  development  of 
normal  and  healthy  activities. 

1  Receipts  from  sale  of  clothing  to  boys  at  wages  amounted  to  $352.01.  This  amount  was 
returned  to  the  state  Treasurer. 
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In  order  that  the  work  of  the  school  may  be  successfully  carried  on,  it 
is  essential,  first  of  all,  that  the  girl  shall  not  be  a  misfit  in  the  school- 
room. To  this  end,  she  is  carefully  tested  upon  entrance  to  the  school — 
then  given  time  in  the  receiving  cottage  to  become  adjusted  to  her  new 
way  of  living.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  months  after  commitment,  she 
may  be  found  busily  trying  to  make  up  work  that  she  has  forgotten  and 
beginning  to  show  a  responsive  attitude  toward  class  room  work  in  gen- 
eral. She  is  tested  again  and  the  results  noted  in  comparison  with  the 
first  test.  Except  in  cases  of  particularly  backward  girls,  improvement 
is  found  in  practically  every  case. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  central  school  building  contains,  not  only 
academic  class  rooms  for  all  grades  from  the  third  to  the  second  year  of 
high  school,  but  also  sewing  rooms,  a  domestic  science  room,  a  manual 
arts  room  and  a  gymnasium,  it  is  possible  to  plan  the  day's  program  for 
each  individual  girl,  and  to  mak6  adjustments  as  needed. 

Half-time  school  work  and  half-time  handwork  are  given  to  all  girls 
above  the  fourth  grade.  The  girls  in  lower  grades  have  a  somewhat 
longer  period  in  the  class  room,  but  handwork  is  not  neglected,  as  it  is 
most  essential  for  this  particular  group. 

The  fundamentals  of  the  course  of  study  follow,  in  general,  the  re- 
quirements of  similar  grades  in  the  public  schools.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  have  the  surroundings  pleasant,  and  the  subjects  presented  in  an  in- 
teresting way.  The  girls  soon  learn  that  school  here  is  worth  while  and 
has  something  of  real  value  to  offer  to  them. 

One  of  the  most  popular  classes  is  the  civics  class.  This  group  is  made 
up  of  the  girls  in  the  upper  grade  class  and  commercial  class.  It  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  teacher  with  a  broad  understanding  of  girls — one  who 
is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  teaching  of  this  subject.  That  results 
have  actually  been  accomplished  is  attested  by  the  many  letters  received 
from  girls  now  on  parole,  telling  of  the  help  it  has  been  to  them. 

As  much  responsibility  as  can  wisely  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  young, 
untrained  girls  is  given,  and  is  added  to  as  their  ability  to  take  such  re- 
sponsibility increases.  This  has  not,  however,  assumed  such  proportions 
that  it  can  be  said  to  be  any  form  of  student  government. 

Progress  is  emphasized  and  encouraged  by  promotion  in  handwork 
classes  as  soon  as  the  work  of  the  individual  warrants,  and  in  academic 
rooms  by  the  division  of  courses  of  study  into  comparatively  short  periods. 

Assemblies  are  held  frequently  and  programs  are  prepared  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  various  holidays. 

The  annual  June  graduation  and  exhibition  is  looked  forward  to  the 
entire  year,  and  is  shared  by  all. 

The  program  as  given  in  the  chapel  on  June  16,  1926,  included  a  pres- 
entation from  the  court  scene  of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  a  can- 
tata entitled,  "The  Three  Springs,"  by  Paul  Bliss. 

Improvements. 

Three  new  bathrooms,  complete  with  tubs,  bowls  and  lavatories,  have 
been  installed  on  the  third  floor  of  Richardson  Cottage,  and  one  new  bath- 
room on  the  first  floor  of  Pines  Cottage.  The  lavatories  on  the  first  floor 
at  Roger  and  Mary  Lamb  cottages  have  been  remodelled  and  equipped  as 
bathrooms. 

The  old  wash  trays  at  Fay  cottage  have  been  replaced  with  soapstone 
trays.  Heaters  at  Richardson  cottage  and  the  farm  house  have  been  fitted 
with  hot  water  coils  to  try  this  system  of  heating  water  for  household 
purposes,  thus  dispensing  with  the  small  hot  water  heaters  during  the 
winter  season. 

The  barn,  the  shop,  ail  the  farm  buildings,  and  Roger  cottage  have 
been  painted  on  the  exterior;  also  the  interior  of  Richardson  and  Pines 
cottages,  and  part  of  Mary  Lamb  cottage. 
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REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Edward  F.  W.  Bartol,  M.  D. 

The  following  report  of  the  medical  work  at  the  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1926,  is  respectfully  submitted: — 

Summary  of  Work  Done. 

Number  of  visits  by  physician,  425. 

Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  out-patients,  4,721. 
Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital,  ward  patients,  394. 
Number  of  different  cases  admitted  to  hospital,  225. 
Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital,  4. 
Number  of  commitments  examined  by  physician,  161. 
Number  of  returned  girls  examined  by  physician,  64. 
Number  of  girls  examined  on  leaving  school,  158. 
Number  having  blood  taken  for  a  Wasserman  reaction,  457. 
Number  of  smears  taken,  526. 

Total  number  of  treatments  for  specific  diseases,  8,845. 
Number  of  girls  taken  to  other  hospitals  for  operations,  3. 
Number  of  girls  taken  to  other  hospitals  for  consultation  and  treat- 
ment, 4. 

Number  of  returned  girls  pregnant,  3. 

Number  of  girls  pregnant  when  committed,   14. 

Number  of  X-rays  taken,  4. 


Report  of  Work  of  Dr.  William  E.  Dolan,  Specialist  in  Eye,  Ear,  Nose 

and  Throat. 

Number  of  visits,  24. 

Number  of  commitments  whose  eyes,  ears,  noses  and  throats  were  ex- 
amined, 159. 

Number  of  commitments  who  have  deviated  septum,  37. 

Number  of  commitments  who  have  defective  vision,  37. 

Number  of  commitments  who  have  defective  hearing,  6. 

Number  of  commitments  who  have  glands  "negative,"  77. 

Number  of  commitments  who  have  glands  "positive,"  86. 

Number  of  other  commitments  whose  vision  was  tested,  18. 

Number  of  other  nose  examinations,  30. 

Number  of  other  ear  examinations,  60. 

Number  of  other  throat  examinations,  26. 

Prescriptions  for  glasses  given,  50. 

Operations  for  tonsils  and  adenoids,  12. 

Girls  whose  eyes,  ears,  noses  and  throats  were  examined  before  leaving 
the  school,  124. 

Treated  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital: 
"Lymphangioma" — two  radium  treatments,  1. 

Report  of  Dental  Work  performed  by  Dr.  Edward  T.  Fox. 


Amalgam  fillings,  1,297. 

Enamel  fillings,  215. 

Cement  fillings,  107. 

Extractions,  305. 

Gas  administrations,  93. 

Novocaine  administrations,  101. 

Cleansings,  204. 


Pulps  removed,  6. 

Teeth  treated,  41. 

Partial  plates,  3. 

Gold  inlays,  3. 

Trubyte  crowns,  3. 

Gold  crowns,  1. 

Girls  whose  teeth  were  charted,  162. 
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STATISTICS  CONCERNING  GIRLS. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

(The  following  statistics  were  prepared  by  the  Girls  Parole  Branch) 

Table  36. — Total  Number  of  Girls  in  Custody  of  Trustees,  Both  Inside 
and  Outside  Institution. 

In    the   school    November    30,    1925 290 

Outside  the  school,   either  on  parole,   in   other  institutions,  or   whereabouts  unknown, 

November  30,   1925 411 

Total  number  in  custody,  November  30,  1925 701 

Committed  during  the  year  ending   November   30,    1926 164 

865 

Attained   majority  during   year   ending   November   30,    1926 79 

Honorably  discharged   during   year 38 

In  other  institutions  by  commitment : 

Belchertown    State    School 2 

Walter   E.   Fernald   State   School    .  . 2 

Reformatory   for   Women 5 

Worcester  State  Hospital 2 

Department   for    Defective   Delinquents 12 

Wrentham    State    School 1 

Discharged   by   Court 1 

—       25 

142 

Total    in    custody,    November    30,    1926 723 

Table  37. — Number  Coming  into  and  Going  from  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  during  year  ending  November  30,  1926. 

In    the    School    November    30,    1925 290 

Since  committed    164 

454 

Recalled  to  the  school : 

From    attending    funeral 3 

From   attending   wedding 1 

From   attending    Court 6 

For  running  from  the  school ; 8 

From    hospitals     14 

For   a   visit 4 

From    visit    home 1 

■ 37 

Returned  from  parole : 

For  medical  care    24 

To    await    commitment    to    institutions 3 

For    further    training 2 

Awaiting   Court 1 

For   violation   of   parole 23 

Re-committed    by    Court .-. 1 

—     54 

91 

545 
Released  from  the  school : 

On    parole    to    parents    or    relatives 74 

On  parole  to  parents  to  attend  school 9 

On  parole  to  other  families  for  wages 118 

On  parole  to  other  families  for  wages  to  attend  school 4 

From  a  visit  to  the  school 4 

For  a  visit  home 1 

To     attend     court 6 

To  attend  funeral    3 

Ran  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls 10 

Transferred     to     hospitals 26 

To  be  committed  to  schools  for  feeble-minded 4 

Committed   to  the   Department  for   Defective   Delinquents 12 

Committed   to  state  hospital 2 

To    attend    wedding 1 

Transferred  to  House  of  Good  Shepherd 1 

275 

Remaining    in    the    School    November    30,    1926 270 
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Table  38. — Length  of  Stay  in  Indiistrial  School  for  Girls  of  All  Girls 
Paroled  for  First  Time  during  year  ending  November  30,  1926. 


Length 
Girls   Paroled                  Years 
1     — 

of  Stay 
Months 

li                 4 
3i                 6 
71                 9 
Hi               14 
211               10 
221                 8 
231                 9 
291                 4 

1  11 

2  4 

4  5 

5  4 

6  3 

7  2 

8  1 

9  1 

10  3 

11  1 
—                  2 

1  1 

2  2 

3  1 

4  1 
5 

;  during  year,  168  ; 

Girls 

Paroled 

Length  oi 
Years     M 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
5 

in  school, 

?  Stay 

onths 

6 

1               — 

7 

1                                                ....     — 

8 

1                                            — 

9 

1                                                  ...     —  ' 

10 

1     — 

11 

1     — 

1     — 

1 

2     — 

2 

5      .                 — 

3 

2      — 

4 

1                                     — 

6 

3                          — 

7 

3                                           — 

8 

4                                                     ...     — 

9 

1                                               — 

10 

3                                                               — 

11 

1                                                               — 

7      1 

1 

2      .               1 

6 

3                  > 1 

7 

5                    1 

8 

6                                   1 

11 

6     1 

average  length  of  stay 

1 

Total  number  paroled  for  first  time 
7  months,   16  days. 

1  year, 

Table  39. — Causes  of  Commitments  to  Industrial  School 

for 

•  Girls  d 

.uring 

year  ending  November  30,  1926. 

Assault  and  Battery,  1. 

Being  a  Delinquent,  21. 

Breaking,  Entering,  and  Larceny,  1. 

Delinquent — Lewd  and  Wanton  Behavior,  1. 

Fornication,  11. 

Idle  and  Disorderly  Person,  4. 

Larceny,  18. 

Lewdness,  12. 

Lewd  and  Lascivious  Cohabitation,  2. 

Lewd  and  Lascivious  Conduct,  3. 

Lewd  and  Lascivious  Person  in  Speech  and  Behavior,  5. 

Receiving  Stolen  Goods,  1. 

Runaway,  23. 

Stubborn  and  Disobedient  Child,  2. 

Stubbornness,  55. 

Transferred  from  Division  Child  Guardianship,  3. 

(Larceny;  Stubborn  and  Disobedient;  Delinquency) 
Vagrancy,  1. 

Total  number  committed,  164. 

Table    40. — Ages    at    Time    of    Commitment    of    Girls    Committed 
Industrial  School  for  Girls  during  year  ending  November  30, 1926. 
Between  8  and  9  years,  1. 

1. 

4. 

5. 

17. 

37. 

51. 

43. 

5. 
Total  number  committed,  164. 
Average  age  at  time  of  commitment,  15  years,  2  months,  5  days. 

1  Days. 


to 


Between 

10 

and 

11 

years, 

Between 

11 

and 

12 

years, 

Between 

12 

and 

13 

years, 

Between 

13 

and 

14 

years, 

Between 

14 

and 

15 

years, 

Between 

15 

and 

16 

years, 

Between 

16 

and 

17 

years, 

Between 

17 

and 

18 

years, 
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Table  41. — Nativity  of  Girls  Committed  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
during  year  ending  November  30,  1926. 

Born  in  the  United  States,  149. 
Born  in  foreign  countries,  15. 

Austria,  1. 

Canada,  4.  v 

England,  1. 

Italy,  1. 

Poland,  1. 

Nova  Scotia,  5. 

Russia,  2. 

Total  number  committed,  164. 

Table  42. — Nativity  of  Parents  of  Girls  Committed  to  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  during  year  ending  November  30,  1926. 

Both  parents  born  in  the  United  States,  53. 
Both  parents  foreign  born,  76. 
Father  native  born  and  mother  foreign,  17. 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  native,  12. 
Mother  native,  father  unknown,  3. 
Mother  foreign,  father  unknown,  2. 
Nativity  of  both  parents  unknown,  1. 
Total  number  committed,  164. 

Table  43. — Occupation  of  Girls  at  Time  of  Commitment  to  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  during  year  ending  November  30,  1926. 

In  school,  71. 
Housework  at  home,  7. 
Housework  at  foster  home,  3. 
Factory,  2. 
Nursemaid,  1. 
Idle,  80. 

Total  number  committed,  164. 

Table  44. — Education,  Progress  and  Length  of  Time  out  of  School  of  Girls 
committed  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls  during  year  ending  Novem- 
ber 30,  1926. 

In  high  school   (first  year),  10. 

In  high  school   (second  year),  2. 

In  high  school   (third  year),  3. 

In  grade  IX,  4. 

In  grade  VIII,  34. 

In  grade  VII,  43. 

In  grade  VI,  32. 

In  grade  V,  16. 

In  grade  IV,  9. 

In  grade  III,  6. 

In  grade  II,  3. 

Ungraded  and  special  classes,  2. 
Total  number  committed,  164. 

In  school  when  committed,  71. 
Out  of  school  less  than  one  year,  45. 
Out  of  school  between  one  and  two  years,  36. 
Out  of  school  between  two  and  three  years,  8. 
Out  of  school  between  three  and  four  years,  2. 
Out  of  school  between  four  and  five  years,  1. 
Out  of  school  seven  years   (at  Waverley),  1. 
Total  number  committed,  164. 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

The  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  is  respectfully 
submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1926 : — 

Cash  Account. 

Income:  Receipts. 

Personal  services  : 

Reimbursements  from  Board  of  Retirement $10.82 

Sales 370.71 

Miscellaneous     146.35 

Total    income     $527.88 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth : 
Appropriations : 

Advances      $8,000.00 

Payments  on  account  of  maintenance 63,144.71 

Maintenance  refunds    245.41 

Total     $71,390.12 


To  Treasury  of  Commonwealth  :  Payments. 

Institution    income    $527.88 

Refunds,    account    maintenance 245 .41 


Maintenance  appropriations  : 

On   account  of   maintenance $63,144.71 

Return    of    advance 8,000.00 


$71,918.00 


$773.29 


$71,918.00 


Maintenance. 

Appropriations,  current  year $143,650.00 

Expenses     (as    analyzed    below) 139,258.34 


Balance  reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth $4,391.66 

Analysis  of  Expenses. 

Personal     services     $61,789.76 

Food    17,616.65 

Medical  and  general  care 3,312.43 

Farm     12,956.74 

Heat,   light  and  power 12,425.30 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds 2,450.66 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses 1,673.98 

Religious  instruction    1,424.98 

Clothing  and  materials 8,256.49 

Furnishings    and    household    supplies 9,094.38 

Repairs,    ordinary     6,260.68 

Repairs  and  renewals    1,996.29 


Total    expenses     for     maintenance $139,258.34 

Special  Appropriations. 
Balance   from   previous   year,   brought   forward $313.13' 


Balance  November  30,   1926,   carried  to   next  year $313.13 

Expended                  Total  Balance 

Whole               during  Expended  at  End 

Object                                                           Amount          Fiscal  Year  to  Date  of  Year 

Farming  land    (Acts   1925) $3,500.00             ■ $3,186.87  $313.13. 

During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates   has   been   296.8. 

Total   cost   for   maintenance,    $139,258.34. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $9,023. 

Receipt  from   sales,    $370.71. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.024. 

All  other   institution   receipts,    $157.17. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.01. 

Net  weekly  per  capita,   $8.99. 

VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

November  30,   1926. 

Real  Estate. 

Land    $39,885.00 

Buildings    351,165.00 


Total    Real    Estate $391,050.00 

Personal  Property. 
Personal   Property    $86,250.00 


TOTAL  VALUATION   OF   PROPERTY $477,300.00 


Females 

Totals 

290 

290 

255 

255 

275 

275 

270 

270 

296.8 

296.8 

53 

75 
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STATISTICAL   FORM   FOR    STATE    INSTITUTIONS. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Number  in  Institution. 

Males 

Number  of   inmates   present  at  beginning   of  fiscal  year — - 

Number  received  during  year   (committed,  164;  returned  from  parole,  91)  — 

Number  passing  out  of  the  institution  during  the  year — 

Number  at  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in   the  institution — 

Daily   average    attendance  (i.  e.,  number  of  inmates  actually  present)  dur- 
ing   the    year    — 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year 22 

Number  in  Care  of  the  Parole  Branch. 

Number  in  care  of  parole  branch  for  part  or  all  of  the  year 595 

Number  coming  of  age  within  the  year,  or  for  other  reason   passing  out  of  custody 142 

Employees  of  parole  branch 17 

Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 

Current  expenses : 

Salaries    and    wages     $61,789.76 

Travel,    transportation,    etc 1,673.98 

Food     17,616.65 

Religious   instruction    1,424.98 

Clothing  and  materials   8,256.49 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies    9,094.38 

Medical  and   general   care 3,312.43 

Heat,  light  and  power 12,425.30 

Farm  and  stable 12,956.74 

Grounds    2,450.66 

Repairs,  ordinary    '. 6,260.68 

Repairs  and  renewals 1,996.29 


Total  expenses   for  maintenance $139,258.34 

Executive  head  of  the  institution    (superintendent)  :   Catharine  M.  Campbell. 

GIRLS  PAROLE  BRANCH 

Almeda  F.  Cree,  Superintendent 

Each  year  the  courts  of  Massachusetts  send  to  the  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  a  group  of  girls  who  have  gone  too  far  wrong  to  be  placed  on 
probation,  or  who  have  been  tried  on  probation  and  have  failed  to  improve. 
For  the  help  and  insight  which  it  gives,  a  study  has  been  made  of  the 
heredity,  home  environment,  the  school  and  employment  records,  the 
companions,  health,  and  delinquencies  of  the  164  girls  who  were  com- 
mitted this  year  to  the  school  by  37  different  courts.  Some  of  the  results 
disclosed  were  as  follows: 

Eighty  girls  had  immoral  or  inebriate  relatives  living  in  their  homes; 
18  had  one  or  more  members  of  the  immediate  family  in  penal  institu- 
tions; 55  mothers  worked  outside  of  the  home;  23  girls  had  no  homes; 
29  girls  had  either  step-father  or  step-mother;  4  girls  had  no  living  par- 
ents ;  3  were  adopted ;  28  girls  had  fairly  good  homes ;  29  had  non-English 
speaking  parents;  65  girls  were  not  living  at  home  when  committed; 
75  had  previous  court  records;  48  had  been  under  the  supervision  of 
other  social  agencies;  33  had  been  in  other  institutions;  80  girls  were 
idle  when  committed  and  30  girls  were  infected  with  some  kind  of  venereal 
disease. 

The  real  task  of  the  Girls  Parole  Branch  is  the  reforming,  re-creating 
and  rehabilitating  of  these  girls. 

The  success  of  our  parole  work  is  dependent,  not  only  upon  the  per- 
sonal qualities  in  the  workers  or  visitors  themselves,  but  upon  the  in- 
terest, fair-mindedness  and  intelligent  co-operation  of  all  the  citizens  in 
the  communities  which  we  touch. 

Each  visitor  has  a  group  of  50  to  65  girls  who  are  her  responsibility 
until  they  are  either  honorably  discharged  or  reach  their  majority.  She 
must  know  each  girl's  home,  her  family,  the  story  of  her  early  life ;  what 
the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  has  done  for  her  and  how  she  responded 
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to  it;  her  ambitions,  hopes  and  fears;  her  weaknesses  and  her  strong 
points — physical,  mental  and  moral.  She  must  be  close  to  each  one  of 
her  girls  through  a  wide  common  interest — the  success  of  each  particular 
girl. 

When  a  girl  is  first  paroled,  she  is  likely  to  be  lonely  and  things  seem 
strange.  Her  ideas  must  be  readjusted.  Her  visitor  must  give  her  cour- 
age; must  be  interested  and  believe  in  her;  must  help  her  over  her 
troubles;  must  understand  her  desires  and  ambitions  and  show  how  the 
girl  can  work  toward  them. 

The  real  work  of  a  visitor  is  to  visit  the  girl.  A  girl  who  has  been  out 
of  the  training  school  less  than  one  year  should  be  visited  at  least  once 
a  month;  if  on  parole  between  one  and  two  years,  at  least  every  two 
months;  if  on  parole  longer  than  two  years,  as  often  as  every  three 
months.  Many  girls  are  visited  much  more  often  because  of  emergencies 
that  frequently  arise  with  unstable,  wilful,  erratic,  feeble-minded  or  psy- 
chopathic girls. 

When  a  visitor  visits  a  girl,  she  has  many  things  to  consider — the  girl's 
work,  her  wages,  her  wardrobe,  her  companions,  her  lovers,  her  church 
attendance,  her  recreation,  her  behavior,  her  health,  the  differences  of 
opinion  between  an  employer  and  the  girl,  or  the  girl  and  her  relatives, 
as  to  work  or  pleasures — all  of  which  must  be  thoroughly  discussed. 

The  visitor  finds  that  this  girl  needs  encouragement;  that  one,  an 
earnest  talk  and  friendly  advice ;  another,  a  vacation  or  medical  attention ; 
still  another  needs  the  compelling  force  of  authority  to  tide  her  over 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  lapse  of  conduct.  Every  difficulty  met  under 
the  management  of  a  good  visitor  means  a  lesson  mastered  in  that  girl's 
life.    The  visitor  is  ever  struggling  to  help  the  girl. 

No  visitor  can  make  a  worth-while  visit  in  less  than  two  hours,  exclu- 
sive of  traveling;  and  often  a  visit  may  have  to  last  a  whole  afternoon, 
or  into. the  evening,  before  the  truth  is  discovered,  and  environmental 
difficulties  are  solved.  A  visitor  who  makes  350  such  real  visits  a  year 
has  worked  hard,  for  it  is  the  quality  of  the  visits  that  counts  toward 
the  /building  up  of  self-confidence,  self-respect,  self-reliance  and  a  sense 
of  responsibility. 

The  writing  of  records,  the  interviews  with  friends  and  relatives,  with 
public  officials,  lawyers,  doctors,  school  teachers,  ministers,  and  many 
others,  are  also  time-consuming  parts  of  a  visitor's  work. 

Foster  Homes. 

The  crucial  test  of  a  foster  home  is  the  happiness  and  development  of 
the  girl  who  is  in  it. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-one  foster  homes  and  small  hospitals  have 
been  used  this  year  416  times  for  279  individual  girls.  One  hundred 
seventy-seven  girls  have  had  one  foster  home ;  75  girls,  two  foster  homes ; 
21  girls,  three  foster  homes;  5  girls,  four  foster  homes;  and  one  girl  has 
had  five  foster  homes. 

Some  girls  need  a  frequent  change,  owing  to  their  own  restless  make-up, 
or  in  order  that  they  may  have  opportunities  to  keep  pace  with  their 
growth.  Seventy  girls  completed  a  stay  of  at  least  one  year  in  the  same 
foster  homes;  49  stayed  over  one  year;  14  stayed  over  two  years;  and 
8  stayed  over  three  years. 

There  are  several  groups  of  girls  to  whom  the  foster  homes  provided 
by  the  department  are  a  refuge  as  well  as  a  part  of  their  training,  par- 
ticularly so  to  the  homeless  or  motherless  girls;  to  those  who  are  so  low 
mentally  or  are  so  erratic  that  they  can  be  kept  safe  and  successful  only 
in  the  one  kind  of  environment  especially  suited  to  their  needs;  and  to 
those  girls  who  are  placed  in  foster  homes  from  their  own  homes,  because 
either  the  girl  or  the  parent  has  realized  that  instead  of  returning  the 
girl  to  the  school,  we  may  have  a  foster  home  ready  for  her  where  she  may 
start  anew. 
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There  is  a  certain  atmosphere  of  stability  in  a  good  foster  home  where 
kindness  and  firmness  combine,  which  is  favorable  for  the  growth  of  a 
very  unstable  girl.  The  training  at  the  school,  supplemented  by  the  ex- 
perience in  a  foster  home,  is  a  help  to  a  girl  who  goes  home. 

School  Girls. 

Thirty-two  girls  have  attended  school  during  the  past  year — 2  in  busi- 
ness college;  22  in  high  school;  7  in  grammar  school;  and  1  in  primary 
school.  One  girl  was  graduated  from  high  school  and  is  now  working  in 
an  insurance  office,  earning  $18  a  week.  One  girl  finished  business  college 
and  is  now  working  in  the  executive's  office  of  a  college,  earning  $18  a 
week. 

Conduct  of  Girls. 

Five  hundred  and  ninety-five  individual  girls  were  on  parole  for  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  453  girls  were  on 
parole. 

The  conduct  of  the  girls  who  reached  their  majority  before  November 
30th  was  87.8%  satisfactory;  10.5%  unsatisfactory;  and  1.7%  unknown. 
Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  two  latter  classes  were  feeble-minded  or 
had  some  mental  disorder. 

Honorable  Discharges. 
There  were  38  girls  who  passed  out  of  the  custody  of  the  trustees  by 
receiving  honorable  discharges.  These  are  heartening  evidences  that 
many  delinquent  girls  are  not  so  different  from  other  girls,  and  that  sev- 
eral of  them,  if  tided  over  the  unstable  years  of  adolescence  will  become 
worthy  citizens.  When  discharged,  2  were  doing  secretarial  work;  2  were 
telephone  operators;  4  were  store  clerks;  1  was  a  student  in  business 
college;  1  was  a  patient  in  a  hospital;  6  were  doing  factory  work;  15  were 
engaged  in  housework;  and  7  were  happily  married. 

Reconstruction  of  Girls'  Homes. 

It  is  unintelligent  to  plan  a  girl's  future  apart  from  her  family.  This 
year  part  of  one  visitor's  time  is  devoted  to  this  work.  One  hundred 
homes  have  been  visited  at  least  once  for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitation. 
Many  of  them  have  been  visited  more  than  once.  We  have  been  able  to 
do  intensive  work  on  a  few.  Only  six  of  these  were  really  good  homes. 
As  many  more  were  fair,  and  the  rest  were  absolutely  poor.  Preventive 
work  has  been  done  among  the  younger  children  in  these  homes.  Mothers 
have  been  persuaded  to  learn  English.  Several  mothers  have  given  up 
going  out  to  work  and  are  really  trying  to  make  better  homes.  The  girls 
are  encouraged  to  share  the  responsibility  of  the  home.  Their  training 
at  the  Industrial  School  has  taught  them  many  of  the  things  which  go 
to  make  home  worth  while.  They  get  work  in  the  factory,  the  store,  or 
the  office. 

Other  Phases  of  the  Work. 

Some  phases  of  the  work  of  the  department  not  given  elsewhere  in  the 
report  are  as  follow^ : 

Number  of  girls'  homes  visited,  483  times. 

Number  of  visits  to  court,  150. 

Girls  visited  in  other  institutions,  485  times. 

Girls  interviewed  at  Industrial  School,  375  times. 

Number  of  secondary  investigations  of  girls'  homes,  335. 

Bank  Savings. 
On  Nov.  30,  1926,  there  were  252  active  bank  accounts  of  girls  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  totalling  $12,055.83.    Twenty-five  girls  had  ac- 
counts ranging  from  $103.40  to  $398.72;  seven  from  $200  to  $300;  and 
two  had  over  $300. 
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Twenty-seven  of  the  honorably  discharged  girls  had  $2,441.20  in  the 
bank.  Seven  girls  had  from  $100  to  $300,  and  one  girl  had  $349.71.  Four 
of  the  "of -age"  girls  had  from  $100  to  $200;  and  three  girls  had  from 
$200  to  $300  when  they  reached  their  majority. 

STATISTICS   CONCERNING  WORK  OF  THE   GIRLS  PAROLE 

BRANCH. 

Table  45. — Status  November  30,  1926,  of  all  girls  in  custody  of  Trustees 
of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

On   parole  with   relatives   in   Massachusetts 121 

On   parole   with   relatives   outside  of   Massachusetts 24 

On  parole  in  families,  earning  wages    147 

Doing  other  than  housework,  not  living  with  relatives 6 

Attending   school,    earning    wages 5 

Attending    school,    living    at    home 7 

In  hospital  or  convalescent  homes 19 

Married    (subject  to  recall  for  cause) 51 

Temporarily  in  House  of  Good  Shepherd 21 

In  private  institutions  outside  of  state 3 

Boarding    temporarily    4 

Left  home  or  places,  whereabouts  unknown : 

a.  This  year    20 

b.  Previously     22 

Runaways  from  Industrial  School,  whereabouts   unknown 3 

453 
In    school    November    30,    1926 270 

723 

Table  46. — Cash  Account  of  Girls  on  Parole,  year  ending 
November  30,  1926. 

Balance    on    deposit    December    1,    1925 $19,774.16 

Cash   received   from    savings   to   credit   254   girls   in    place    from    Dec.    1, 

1925,    to    Nov.    30,    1926 $17,303.04 

Cash  received  from  savings  to  credit  of  21  girls  at  home 183.50 

Cash  received  from  parents  or  other  relatives  to  credit  of  17  girls 498.88 

Cash   received   from   other   sources 118.02 

Interest  on  deposits    655.55 

By  1,329  deposits   with  the  department $18,758.99 

$38,533.15 
Cash   withdrawn   by   326   girls 18,018.10 

Balance  on   deposit   November   30,    1926 $20,515.05 

Table  47. — Girls'  Savings  withdrawal  during  year  ending 
November  30,  1926. 

(Cash  withdrawn  on  account  of  326  girls,  some  drawing  for  more  than 

one  purpose) 

Reasons   for   Withdrawal  No.  of  girls         Amount 

Clothing     210  $8,135.06 

Dentists    37  544.47 

Doctors,  medicine,  glasses,  etc 35  203.44 

Hospital    34  637.77 

Help  at  home   35  343.40 

Board     131  1,914.24 

Traveling    expenses    including    express    and    telephone    and    expenses    in    re- 
turning runaway  wards 216  1,149.27 

Expenses  for  baby    13  196.39 

Overpaid   wages   returned   to   employer 6  69.44 

Christmas,  vacations  and  spending  money 115  612.93 

To  pay  for  articles  or  money  stolen  or  destroyed 6  62.01 

Schooling    6  229.18 

Insurance     1  10.00 

Marriage      9  134.00 

Transferred  to  other  institutions   6  96.03 

Girls  becoming  of  age  and  receiving  an  Honorable  Discharge 67  3,652.29 

'     $17,719.14 
Trust  account  drawn  when  girl  became  of  age 1  298.96 

$18,018.10 
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Table  48. — Expenditures  of  Girls  Parole  Branch,  year  ending 
November  30,  1926. 

Salaries : 

Almeda  F.  Cree,  Supt $2,500.00 

Visitors     18,690.00 

Clerks    3,900.00 

Extra    Clerks    490.49 


Visitors : 

Travel   $4,362.08 

Taxi  hire  and  use  of  visitors'  own  auto 877.78 


$33,700.00 
Cash   on   hand    4,535.68 


$25,580.49 


$5,239.86 


Office  expenses : 

Advertising $282.91 

Postage     375.11 

Stationery   and   office   supplies 455.92 

Telephone   and   telegrams    1,599.11 

Rent     2,760.00 

Sundries     87.20 

$5,560.25 

Adjustment    9.00 

Total  expended  for  administration   and   visiting $36,389.60 

Assistance  to  girls : 

Board    $449.59 

Clothing      347.26 

Medicine  and  medical  attendance   (including  dental  work) 340.99 

Travel     840.70 

Miscellaneous     3.00 

Total  expended  for  girls $1,981.54 

Total  expenditures   in  connection   with  the  parole  of  girls   from  the   Indus- 
trial   School   for    Girls    $38,371.14 

TRUST  FUNDS1 

LYMAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Lyman  School,  Lyman  Fund. 

Cash  Securities  Total 

Balance  December  1,  1925 $2,711.89       $33,700.00       $36,411.89 

Receipts  in  1925-26 

Income  from  investments    1,813.79  1,813.79 

No  transactions  in  securities  in  1925-26. 


Balance    November    30,    1926 $4,525.68       $33,700.00       $38,225.68 

Present  Investments 

Athol   bond    $1,500.00 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.  stock 300.00 

Canton    (Ohio)    bonds 5,000.00 

Columbus     (Ohio)    bonds 11,500.00 

Everett   bond    3,000.00 

New  York    (State)    bond 1,000.00 

West   Brookfield   bond    1,000.00 

Worcester   Trust  Company  certificates 400.00 

United    States    Treasury   bonds 2,000.00 

State    of    Minnesota    bonds 8,000.00 


$38,225.68 


Lyman  School,  Lyman  Trust  Fund. 


Balance    December    1,    1925 $20,000.00       $20,000.00 

No  transactions   in   1925-26 

Balance   November  30,   1926 20,000.00         20,000.00 

Present  Investments 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.  certificates $14,000.00 

Chicago  Junction  &  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  bonds 5,000.00 

New  London  &  Northern  R.  R.  Co.  certificate 1,000.00 


$20,000.00 


1  Under   the   provisions    of   chapter    407,   Acts   of    1906,    these   funds    are   in    the    hands    of   the 
Treasurer  and  Receiver-General,  but  the  expenditure  of  the  income  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees. 
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Income,  Lyman  School,  Lyman  Trust  Fund. 

Cash  Securities 

Balance   December    1,    1925 $12,222.25 

Receipts  in  1925-26 
Income   from   investments 1,888.96 


Payments   in   1925-26 
Lyman  School  for  Boys .... 


$14,111.21 
901.53 


Balance  November  30,   1926 $13,209.68 

Present  Investment 
Gash   on   hand 


Lyman  School,  Lamb  Fund. 


Balance  December  1,  1925.. 
No  transactions  in  1925-26. 
Balance  November  30,   1926. 

Present  Investment 
Athol    bonds     


Balance    December    1,    1925 

Receipts  in  1925-26 
Income    from    investment. . 


Income,  Lyman  School,  Lamb  Fund. 

$711.89 

70.68 


Payments  in   1925-26 
Lyman     School    for    Boys .  . 


Balance    November    30,    1926. 


$782.57 

418.03 

$364.54 


Present  investment 
Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.  stock. 
Cash  on  hand 


$100.00 


$100.00 


$100.00 
364.54 


Total 
$12,222.25 

1,888.96 

$14,111.21 

901.53 


$13,209.68 

$13,209.68 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

$100.00 

$811.89 

70.68 

$882.57 
418.03 

$464.54 


INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lamb  Fund. 


Balance  December   1,    1925 

No  transactions  in  1925-26 

Balance  November  30,   1926 

Present  Investment 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  bonds. 


Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lamb  Fund 

Balance  December   1,    1925 

Receipts  in  1925-26 
Income   from    investments 


Cash 

Securities 
$1,000.00 

Total 
$1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

Lamb 

Fund. 

Cash 
$241.07 

Securities 

Total 
$241.07 

47.20 


Payments  in   1925-26 
Industrial  School  for  Girls. 


Balance  November  30,   1926. 

Present  Investment 
Cash   on   hand 


Balance  December  1,  1925... 
No  transactions  in  1925-26 
Balance  November  30,   1926. 

Present  Investment 
Revere  bond   


Balance   December    1,    1925 . 


Receipts  in   1925-26 
Income  from  investment    . 


Balance   November   30,    1926. 

Present  Investment 
Cash   on   hand    


$186.84 


47.20 


$288.27 

$288.27 

105.22 

105.22 

$183.05 

$183.05 

$183.05 

Fay  Fund. 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

rls,  Fay  Fund. 

$142.18 

$142.18 

44.66 

44.66 

$186.84 
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Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Rogers  Book  Fund. 

Balance   December    1,    1925 $1,000.00         $1,000.00 

No  transactions  in  1925-26 . 

Balance  November  30,   1926 1,000.00  1,000.00 

Present  Investment 
United  States  bonds    1,000.00  1,000.00 

Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Rogers  Book  Fund. 

Cash  Securities  Total 

Balance   December    1,    1925 $112.99  $112.99 

Receipts  in  1925-26 
Income  from  investment 44.48  44.48 

$157.47  $157.47 

Payments  in  1925-26 
Industrial  School  for  Girls 134.24  134.24 

Balance  November  30,   1926 $23.23  $23.23 

Present  Investment 
Cash   on   hand $23.23 
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THE  SCHOOLS 

1.  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  established  1846,  is  located  at  Westborough,  32 
miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the  cottage  system,  for 
boys  under  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  committment.  The  inmates  live  in 
13  cottages,  2  of  which,  located  away  from  the  rest  of  the  institution,  are  used  for 
the  younger  boys.  Normal  capacity  of  the  school  480.  Academic  and  industrial 
training  is  given.  Commitments  are  for  minority.  After  training  in  the  school, 
boys  are  placed  on  parole,  in  charge  of  the  Boys  Parole  Branch,  whose  office  is  at 
41  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 

2.  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  established  1908,  is  located  at  Shirley,  40 
miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the  cottage  system,  for 
boys  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  commitment.  The  in- 
mates live  in  9  cottages.  Normal  capacity  of  the  school,  284.  Academic  and 
industrial  training  is  given,  the  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  practical  teaching  of 
trades.  Commitments  are  for  minority.  After  training  in  the  school,  boys  are 
placed  on  parole,  in  charge  of  the  Boys  Parole  Branch,  whose  office  is  at  41  Mt. 
Vernon  Street,  Boston. 

3.  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  established  1854,  is  located  at  Lancaster,  42 
miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the  cottage  system,  for 
girls  under  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  commitment.  The  inmates  live 
in  10  cottages.  Normal  capacity  of  the  school,  268.  Academic  and  industrial 
training  is  given,  emphasis  being  placed  on  training  in  the  domestic  arts.  Commit- 
ments are  for  minority,  but  the  length  of  detention  in  the  school  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  course  of  training.  After  training  in  the  school,  girls  are  placed  on 
parole,  in  charge  of  the  Girls  Parole  Branch,  whose  office  is  at  41  Mt.  Vernon  Street, 
Boston. 

REPORT 

Changes  in  Board. 

Mr.  Matthew  Luce,  who  was  appointed  in  June,  1908,  as  one  of  the  original 
trustees  of  the  then  newly  established  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Shirley,  and 
who  was  appointed  in  1911  as  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools 
created  to  have  charge  of  Lyman  School  for  Boys  at  Westborough,  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  at  Lancaster,  and  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Shirley,  in  place  of  the  one 
Board  formerly  in  charge  of  the  first  two  schools,  and  in  place  of  the  Board  in  charge 
of  the  last-named  school,  resigned  in  December,  1926,  after  more  than  18  years  of 
service.  He  was  succeeded  by  Benjamin  F.  Felt  of  Melrose,  who  was  appointed 
January  19,  1927. 

Meetings  of  the  Board. 

During  the  year  1927  the  Board  has  held  12  regular  monthly  meetings  and  one 
special  meeting,  in  addition  to  the  37  meetings  of  the  various  committees.  The 
parole  committees  of  the  three  schools  considered  1,806  cases  involving  the  parole 
of  boys  and  girls.  The  commitment  of  all  boys  and  girls  is  to  the  supervision  of 
the  Trustees  until  they  are  21  years  of  age,  or  are  honorably  discharged. 

Visits  of  Trustees  to  the  Schools. 
There  have  been  97  separate  visits  made  to  the  three  schools  by  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  during  the  past  year.     In  addition  to  these  visits  by  the  Trustees, 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board  has  visited  the  schools  58  times  during  the 
year. 

Commitments. 
Table  1. — Commitments  to  the  three  schools  each  year  for  the  three  years  ending 

November  30,  1927. 

1925  1926  1927 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 356  '       350  340 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 364  342  319 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 147  164  189 
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Table  2. — Daily  average  number  of  inmates  in  each  school  for  the  three  years  ending 
November  30,  1927,  the  normal  capacity  of  each  school,  and  the  number  of  inmates 
in  the  school  on  November  30,  1927. 

Number 

Daily  Average  Number  of  Normal  in  School 

Inmates"  Capacity  Nov.  30, 

1925               1926               1927  1927 

Lyman  School  for  Boys .- . , 447                 479                 486  480  480 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 279                  307                  287  284  277 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 285                 297                297  268  279 

Table  3. — Commitments  to  the  three  schools  each  year  for  the  ten  years  ending  Novem- 
ber 30,  1927. 

Lyman  Industrial  Industrial 

Year"  ending  November  30  School  School  School 

for  Boys  for  Boys  for  Girls  Total 

1918 419  289  169  877 

1919 332  374  180  886 

1920 ,. . 347  285  118  750 

1921 341  352  133  826 

1922 277  273  121  671 

1923 295  227  116  638 

1924 289  320  151  760 

1925 356  364  147  867 

1926 350  342  164  856 

1927 .  . .  .  . 340  319  189       .      848 

Totals ......... 3,346  3,145  1,488  7,979 

Total  Number  in  Care  of  Board. 
On  November  30,  1927,  the  total  number  of  children  who  were  wards  of  the 
Trustees  was  4,052,  distributed  as  follows: 

Table  4.— -Number  of  children  in  care  of  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training 
Schools  November  30,  1927. 

In  the 

Schools  On  Parole  Total 

Lyman  School  for  Boys .  , 480               1,649  2,129 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 277                  883  1,160 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 279                  484  763 

Totals 1,036  3,016  4,052 

Honorable  Discharges 

During  the  year  each  visitor  in  the  Boys  Parole  Branch  and  the  Girls  Parole 
Branch  was  asked  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  to  submit  a  list  of  ten 
questions  which  might  be  asked  in  measuring  the  success  of  the  parole  work  with 
boys  and  girls.  From  these  lists  of  questions,  prepared  independently,  ten  of  the 
best  were  selected  from  each  department. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  visitors  for  boys  on  parole  from  the  training 
schools  that  if  a  boy  has  changed  his  mental  attitude  toward  crime  or  delinquency 
since  his  return  to  the  community  and  has  developed  a  sense  of  moral  responsibility 
which  leads  him  to  have  more  respect  for  the  law  and  the  rights  of  others,  this  is 
one  of  the  best  tests  of  the  boy's  reformation.  It  was  also  generaUy  noted  that 
he  should  be  industrious  and  should  make  efforts  to  keep  employed;  that  he  should 
contribute  a  reasonable  amount  of  his  wages  to  his  parents;  that  he  should  attend 
to  his  religious  duties;  that  he  should  be  honest  in  his  dealings  at  home  and  out- 
side; that  he  should  keep  reasonable  hours  and  should  keep  away  from  his  old 
companions. 

With  regard  to  the  girls,  it  was  generally  conceded  that  the  girl  should  have 
learned  to  respect  law  and  authority  and  that  she  should  have  developed  a  moral 
stamina  which  would  prevent  her  from  returning  to  her  old  companions  and  her 
old  delinquencies,  when  left  to  her  own  resources.  It  was  also  considered  import- 
ant that  she  should  be  so  employed  that  she  would  be  not  only  self-supporting 
but  happy  in  her  work;  that  she  should  be  self-reliant;  that  she  should  have 
learned  to  enjoy  good  books  and  normal,  wholesome  pleasures;  that  she  should 
have  learned  to  spend  money  wisely  and  save  some;  and  that  she  should  have 
learned  to  keep  her  body  as  well  as  her  mind  clean  and  healthy. 

In  recommending  honorable  discharges  to  boys  and  girls,  the  supervisors  and 
visitors  keep  in  mind  the  above  desirable  considerations  and  many  other  criteria 


which  naturally  might  be  applied.  It  is  realized,  nevertheless,  that  boys  and  girls 
may  fall  short  in  some  respects  of  these  high  standards  and  that  no  hard  and  fast 
rules  can  therefore  be  made.  If,  however,  because  of  a  different  outlook  on  life 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  when  no  longer  in  the  care  of  the  State,  these  boys 
and  girls  will  keep  on  the  right  side  of  the  law,  will  constantly  make  efforts  to 
improve  their  condition,  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  life  of  the  community  and  to 
become  worthy  citizens  therein,  it  is  felt  they  are  deserving  of  an  honorable  dis- 
charge. During  the  year  1927,  137  such  discharges  were  granted — 46  to  girls  and 
91  to  boys. 

Trust  Fund 

During  1927,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  (Chapter  241  of  the  Acts  of 
1927),  amending  chapter  120  of  the  General  Laws  by  inserting  a  new  section 
(section  23A)  after  section  23,  whereby  the  trustees  have  been  authorized  to  pay 
to  the  state  treasurer  all  unclaimed  money  held  by  them  for  the  benefit  of  any 
former  ward  of  the  trustees  whose  whereabouts  are  then  unknown  to  them  and  have 
been  unknown  for  seven  years  subsequent  to  his  becoming  of  age. 

This  money  is  to  be  invested  by  the  state  treasurer  and  the  income  therefrom 
used  for  the  benefit  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  care  of  the  trustees.  The  income  from 
unclaimed  accounts  of  the  girls  is  to  be  used  for  the  paroled  girls  and  the  income 
from  the  unclaimed  accounts  of  boys  for  the  paroled  boys.  Many  of  these  accounts 
are  very  small,  but  the  total  amount  will  produce  an  income  which  will  be  very 
helpful  when  applied  in  aiding  boys  or  girls  who  are  ambitious  and  who  are  adapted 
for  advanced  education  in  business,  nursing,  or  other  helpful  branches. 

A  record  of  the  amounts  already  turned  over  to  the  state  treasurer,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  is  to  be  found  under  Trust  Funds  (see  page  40) . 

REPORT  OF  THE  PSYCHIATRIC  WORK 

Manly  B.  Root,  M.D. 

The  routine  initial  examination  of  new  commitments  to  the  three  schools  has 
been  continued  as  outlined  in  last  year's  report.  General  intelligence  tests  are 
given  in  all  three  schools.  Trade  tests  are  given  and  character  studies  are  made  at 
the  two  schools  for  boys. 

It  is  very  important  that  accurate  statistical  records  be  gathered,  for  without 
them  we  can  hardly  form  correct  ideas  as  to  the  amount  of  delinquency,  the  types  of 
offenders,  the  results  of  various  forms  of  treatment,  and  the  general  trends  and 
changes  in  the  problem  as  the  years  go  by.  Impressions  are  easily  formed  but  by 
themselves  are  quite  untrustworthy.  A  system  of  carefully  kept  records  must  be 
organized  and  available  before  any  activity  can  deserve  to  take  its  place  as  a 
scientific  procedure. 

During  the  past  year  a  statistical  study  has  been  made  of  a  number  of  Lyman 
and  Industrial  School  boys.  This  has  included  intelligence,  character  and  personal- 
ity studies,  religious  and  other  influences,  interests  and  habits  of  boys,  the  family, 
the  home  and  school  life,  the  type  of  offender,  the  physical  condition  of  boys,  etc. 
While  these  studies  are  based  on  too  few  figures  and  numbers  to  be  entirely  accurate, 
as  such  statistics  should  not  be  considered  authoritative  if  drawn  from  less  than 
1,000  cases,  they  are,  however,  suggestive,  as  a  sort  of  running  commentary,  for  a 
discussion  of  a  few  of  the  various  school  problems,  viz  :— 

With  regard  to  intelligence  ratings,  not  more  than  a  fifth  of  our  boys  and  a  seventh 
of  our  girls  are  feeble-minded,  according  to  our  tests.  Much  higher  figures  have 
been  obtained  for  these  very  schools,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  previous  testings  have 
rated  our  boys  and  girls  too  low.  The  percentage  of  psychopaths  and  weaklings 
at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  is  as  high  as  the  percentage  of  feeble-minded. 
The  presence  of  these  three  classes  in  our  group  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  effective 
training  of  the  more  normal  boys  and  girls.  The  Department  for  Defective  Delin- 
quents at  Bridgewater  has  aided  greatly  by  taking  the  most  incorrigible  of  our 
defectives.  Most  of  our  feeble-minded  are  not  especially  delinquent,  being  simply 
children  who  have  never  outgrown  the  need  for  constant  supervision.  The  lack 
of  facilities  for  care  of  the  feeble-minded  forces  us  to  care  for  many  children  who 
really  would  never  have  been  considered  delinquent,  had  they  been  cared  for  earlier 
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as  feeble-minded.  They  are  not  particularly  troublesome,  on  the  whole,  but  we 
should  not  be  expected  to  release  them  on  the  same  basis  as  the  more  normal  chil- 
dren, for  they  need  much  longer  training.  Because  they  should  remain  longer, 
it  would  be  more  helpful  if  they  were  isolated  from  the  main  schools  so  that  they 
would  not  so  easily  become  discouraged  and  would  not  have  to  compete  on  a  be- 
havior basis  with  brighter  children. 

The  psychopaths  present  a  more  difficult  problem.  Undoubtedly  their  place 
is  in  the  care  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases.  The  group  of  psychopathic 
delinquents  might  well  be  studied,  and  treated  from  force  of  circumstances,  how- 
ever, with  other  non-delinquent  psychopathic  children.  The  suggestion  is  made 
that  cases,  facts  and  theories  be  collected  regarding  our  psychopaths,  co-operating 
with  other  agencies  in  this,  and  that  conferences  be  arranged  regarding  a  possible 
solution  of  the  problem. 

The  weaklings  cause  little  trouble  except  in  a  negative  way;  they  are  the  "good- 
for-nothings,"  as  far  as  the  primary  purposes  of  the  training  schools  are  concerned. 
Some  weak  in  body,  others  apparently  quite  strong  and  well,  they  do  not  fit  in  a 
boys'  training  school  where  the  blessings  of  hard  work  so  benefit  the  normal  boy. 
If  given  privileges,  they  expect  them  and  influence  others  to  do  the  same.  Their 
release  from  hard  work  breeds  a  lazy  streak  which  is  very  contagious.  Some  of 
them  may  be  boys  suffering  from  disorder  of  the  ductless  glands. 

If  the  figures  regarding  reasoning  ability  are  valid,  a  half  of  the  boys  examined 
are  lacking  in  this  respect.  This  emphasizes  the  educational  nature  of  these  schools. 
It  is  too  confidently  supposed  that  the  boys  "know  right  from  wrong."  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  our  accepted  system  of  ethics  is  quite  foreign  to  the  thinking  of 
many  of  them.  While  they  know  we  think  it  is  wrong  to  steal,  very  often  they 
cannot  give  any  sensible  reason  why  it  is  wrong.  They  lack  appreciation  of,  and 
training  in,  ethics,  and  we  must  supply  it — a  duty  of  ours  more  important  for 
future  welfare,  perhaps,  than  the  mere  maintenance  of  discipline.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  there  appears  to  be  no  mental  conflict,  no  special  mechanism  to  explain 
the  stealing.  There  is,  instead,  what  is  usually  called  the  "anti-social  attitude." 
This  is,  apparently,  a  lack  of  the  social  attitude  which  is  necessary  for  people  to 
assume  if  civilization  is  to  retain  its  present  form,  with  the  emphasis  on  property 
rights.  From  their  parents  these  boys  have  not  learned  respect  for  laws,  nor  the 
reasons  for  the  existence  of  laws.    These  things  must  be  taught  them. 

With  regard  to  religious  influences,  it  appears  that  most  of  our  boys  go  to  church 
and  Sunday  school,  a  large  number  of  them  regularly.  Certainly  this  is  a  challenge 
to  the  churches  and  Sunday  schools.  The  boys  need  to  be  educated  in  ethical  and 
moral  questions  far  more  than  they  are.  Too  many  religious  matters  are  stored 
away  where  they  cannot  influence  the  daily  life  for  the  good.  The  message  of  the 
churches,  the  wonderful  truths  of  the  prophets,  and  of  the  gospels,  should  be 
presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  grip  the  boy's  imagination,  and  make  stealing 
impossible. 

A  large  number  of  our  boys  are  club  members,  but  apparently  few  are  really  good 
club  members.  The  Boy  Scouts,  for  instance,  were  practically  all  in  the  third 
class,  and  remained  members  a  very  short  time.  About  a  third  belonged  to  no 
club.  The  subject  of  the  play  life  of  the  boys  needs  a  great  deal  of  study,  it  being 
recognized  that  it  is  during  play  that  the  majority  begin  their  delinquencies. 

Relative  to  interests,  our  boys  enter  well  into  sports,  but  do  not  know  the  games 
very  well.  If  a  boy  does  anything  well,  it  is  in  his  sports  in  this  country,  and  the 
half-hearted  interest  in  sports  shown  by  these  boys  is  an  indication,  perhaps,  of  an 
important  character  defect,  lack  of  the  vital  urge,  the  divine  spark — call  it  what 
you  will — these  boys  seem  to  lack  the  ability  to  concentrate  intensively  on  things. 
This  trait  has  been  noticed  by  many,  and  different  explanations  have  been  offered. 
It  probably  indicates  that  because  of  faulty  training,  healthy  sentiments  have  not 
been  formed,  the  boy's  emotional  life  has  not  been  crystallized  into  that  of  a  unified 
organism;  rather,  there  is  childish  interest  in  subject  after  subject,  none  arousing 
sufficient  response;   the  boy  does  not  "find  himself." 

The  figures  compiled  relative  to  reading  show  pretty  well  that  most  of  the  reading 
of  the  boys  has  been  very  desultory.  Very  few  take  that  delight  in  fine  books 
which  we  so  admire  in  the  normal  boy  and  which  plays  such  an  important  part  in 


stimulating  his  imagination  and  giving  him  visions  of  what  things  are  done  in 
the  world. 

The  figures  for  attendance  at  moving  picture  entertainments  seem  to  indicate 
that  about  half  of  our  boys  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  one  to  two  "movies" 
a  week.  These  figures  are  probably  average  for  boys  in  cities.  It  would  be  helpful, 
for  the  sake  of  comparison,  if  we  had  similar  accurate  figures  about  normal  boys. 
We  can  probably  not  find  any  and  must  always  keep  in  mind  that  while  we  may 
conjecture  as  to  what  we  call  normal,  we  may  be  in  great  error. 

The  habits  of  boys — smoking,  drinking,  sex  habits,  etc. — appeartobe  about  those 
of  average  boys.  There  seems  to  be  very  little  sex  abnormality.  Many  boys 
show  the  lack  of  sensible  sex  instruction — a  lack  which  is  probably  pretty  general 
in  the  community. 

Relative  to  the  families  and  homes  of  boys,  the  leading  races  are  well  shown. 
The  most  striking  thing  is  the  large  number  of  American  born  sons  of  foreign  born 
parents.  The  number  of  abnormal  relatives  is  surprisingly  small,  but  this  adds 
more  evidence  that  it  is  faulty  training  rather  than  faulty  heredity  which  has 
allowed  the  boys  to  become  delinquent.  The  percentage  of  illegitimacy  is  very 
small.  About  half  the  homes  have  both  parents  at  home.  There  is  comparatively 
little  separation  and  divorce.  Poverty  does  not  appear  as  a  large  factor,  appar- 
ently. The  boys  steal  more  at  play  and  in  the  spirit  of  adventure  than  to  get 
things  they  really  need.  The  fact  that  most  of  the  boys  come  from  cities  is  obvious 
and  important.  Discipline  was  more  often  inadequate  than  too  severe.  About 
half  of  the  homes  rate  as  psychiatrically  poor,  this  item  being  an  attempt  to  sum- 
marize the  suitability  of  the  home  as  a  rearing  place  for  the  boy. 

The  number  of  high  school  students  is  very  small.  About  half  of  the  boys 
truanted.  About  half  say  they  like  school.  Apparently  our  rigid  school  systems 
are  responsible  for  the  beginning  of  many  delinquent  careers,  the  sequence  being 
truancy  because  of  dislike  for  school — not  daring  to  go  home — bunking  out — 
stealing.    Few  of  the  boys  have  had  previous  institutional  experience. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  the  boys  are  habitual  offenders.  Boys  have  received 
probation  many  times,  and  a  number  have  received  suspended  sentences.  The 
general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  boys  committed  are  getting  to  be  of  poorer 
calibre  and  are  more  vicious,  as  the  years  go  by.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  if  it 
reflects  that  the  better  boys  are  managed  successfully  on  probation.  But  it  makes 
our  work  harder  and  fewer  successes  should  normally  be  expected. 

A  considerable  percentage  of  boys,  especially  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
are  undersized.  The  boys  have  been,  and  on  the  whole  are,  at  commitment, 
apparently  quite  healthy.  Their  health  while  in  these  schools  is  .very  good,  also, 
the  medical  service  being  very  efficient.  The  presence  of  nasal  obstruction,  en- 
larged tonsils  and  adenoids,  defective  vision,  and  general  weakness  is  noteworthy 
and  vigorous  treatment  of  these  should  continue. 

In  regard  to  school  and  trade  placement  in  the  institutions,  all  are  co-operating 
splendidly,  details  being  worked  out  and  changed  from  time  to  time.  But  these 
school  and  trade  placements  are  of  secondary  importance,  these  schools  existing 
primarily  for  character  education.  As  no  adequate  body  of  knowledge  exists  today 
on  this  perplexing  subject,  we  are  all  still  in  the  experimental  stage  regarding  it. 
The  recognition  of  this  fact  makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  careful  records 
and  statistics  be  available.  We  should  have  figures  to  show  whether  feeble-minded 
boys  return  more  frequently  or  are  more  troublesome  than  others,  whether  psycho- 
paths really  have  as  bad  a  prognosis  as  we  think,  etc.  The  recidivists  should  be 
carefully  compared  with  the  other  boys,  for  the  former  constitute  a  main  problem 
of  the  future. 

An  important  link  in  this  sort  of  training  is  having  trained  officers,  particularly 
cottage  masters  and  matrons.  They  are  the  bulwark  of  our  training  systems  and 
it  is  their  handling  of  the  boys  that  counts  most.  They  should  be  intelligent, 
fond  of  boys,  possessed  of  great  patience,  very  fair  and  just,  and  not  easily  fatigued. 
They  should  be  men  and  women  who  can  teach  and  lead  boys,  who  can  intelli- 
gently study  the  problems  of  character  training,  try  various  schemes,  report  on 
them,  discuss  methods,  co-operate  in  the  best  interests  of  the  boys,  and  contribute 
to  the  small  body  of  knowledge  on  character  education.    The  influencing  of  human 


behavior  is  a  Complicated  and  subtle  task,  requiring  much  training  and  study,  and 
an  experimental  attitude.  The  officers  should  do  some  reading  and  should  meet 
frequently  for  instruction  and  discussion.  They  should  have  a  medical  and  educa- 
tional attitude.  The  boys  are  committed  for  training  and  character  education  and 
not  just  for  punishment  and  discipline.  There  should  be  frequent  meetings  and 
conferences  of  officers  where  policies  and  theories  and  boys  can  be  discussed  under 
the  leadership  of  the  superintendent  for  the  good  of  all,  and  particularly  for  the 
good  of  the  boys. 

Such  are  the  ideal  qualities  for  officers.  They  are,  likewise,  the  ideal  qualities 
for  parents,  who  also  have  had  to  deal  with  such  problems.  If  parents  had  such 
ideal  qualities,  probably  these  institutions  would  have  few,  or  fewer  at  least,  of 
such  problems  to  deal  with.  There  are  procurable  some  such  ideal  officers  but,  in 
general,  persons  with  such  combinations  of  qualities  do  not  work  for  hire;  or,  if 
they  do,  they  seek  positions  less  confining  than  institution  work;  and  positions 
where  their  personal  qualities  and  intellectual  equipment  find  wider  social  contacts, 
and  greater  general  advantages.  The  statement  of  the  qualities  of  the  ideal  officers 
is,  therefore,  much  simpler  than  the  possibility  of  procuring  any  sufficient  number 
of  such  persons.  In  short,  from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  it  is  one  of  the 
problems,  along  with  all  the  others  confronting  us. 

LYMAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AT  WESTBOROUGH 

Charles  A.  Keeler,  Superintendent 

The  following  review  of  the  activities  of  the  school  for  the  year  1927  is  herewith 
submitted. 

The  general  health  of  the  boys  has  been  good  and  there  has  been  no  serious 
epidemic.  The  regularity  of  habits,  wholesome  food,  physical  exercise,  work  and 
play  have  contributed  to  this  healthful  condition.  Our  enrollment  continues  to 
be  very  large,  there  having  been  a  daily  average  of  486.19.  Of  the  340  boys  com- 
mitted in  1927,  131  were  of  twelve  years  of  age  or  under.  This  shows  the  need  of 
another  cottage  for  small  boys. 

Changes  in  Personnel 

There  have  been  several  changes  in  the  corps  of  assistants.  Miss  Anna  Wilcox, 
for  thirty-eight  years  an  earnest  and  successful  teacher  of  manual  training,  retired 
from  the  service  on  September  7th.  Miss  Wilcox  has  been  a  steadfast  builder  of 
character  among  the  boys  of  her  classes  and  has  held  their  respect  and  loyalty. 
There  have  been  many  instances  of  their  gratitude  to  her  shown  after  they  have  gone 
out  into  the  world  for  themselves. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Wilcox,  also  long  associated  with  the  Lyman  School, 
retired  on  September  30.  Mr.  Wilcox  was  for  thirty-two  years  head  of  the  car- 
pentry department,  and  for  a  long  period  was  director  of  the  school  band.  Mrs. 
Wilcox  had  been  supervising  matron  and  at  the  time  of  retirement  was  assistant 
matron.  These  good  people  whose  lives  were  devoted  to  the  moulding  of  character 
so  necessary  to  our  boys  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Academic  Education 
The  academic  department  has  maintained  its  usual  high  standard  in  all  its  grades 
and  divisions.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  hold  the  academic  average  of  each 
room  or  grade  on  a  par  with  similar  grades  in  the  public  schools.  The  year  1927 
has  been  a  banner  year  for  the  number  of  boys  graduated — the  largest  number  in 
the  history  of  the  school  (forty-five)  having  been  graduated  in  June.  A  great 
asset  to  our  academic  work  is  the  help  derived  from  the  department  of  psychiatry. 
When  boys  are  committed  to  the  school,  they  are  given  a  very  thorough  mental 
examination.  The  psychiatrist  then  makes  his  recommendations  to  the  school  de- 
partment as  to  what  he  thinks  the  limitations  and  capabilities  of  the  boys  are. 
The  school  department,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  psychiatric  department, 
can  more  accurately  locate  the  boys  as  to  ability  and  school  grade,  and  is  capable 
of  giving  them  the  advantages  of  specialized  work  in  whatever  field  they  may  be 
retarded.  This  has  worked  to  advantage  in  that  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
promote  many  boys  when  they  have  made  up  deficiencies  in  their  academic  work. 
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The  drawing,  music  and  manual  training  classes  have  continued  their  good  work, 
as  well  as  the  forging  and  wood  turning  classes.  With  the  gymnasium,  swimming 
pool  and  playgrounds,  the  boys  are  privileged  to  enjoy  all  kinds  of  games,  and  there 
are  also  the  seasonal  sports  of  coasting,  baseball,  basketball  and  football.  Each 
cottage  has  its  own  team  for  inter-cottage  games  in  each  of  these  sports  and  there  is 
also  a  team  representing  the  whole  school,  which  holds  contests  with  neighboring 
teams  of  the  open  community.  These  contest':  help  wonderfully  in  maintaining 
a  good  school  and  cottage  spirit. 

Printing 
The  value  of  the  printing  department  of  our  school  can  not  be  overestimated. 
The  past  year  has  been  very  profitable,  both  for  the  pupil  and  the  school.  The 
class  of  work  turned  out  in  this  department  has  been  of  an  extended  variety  and 
embraces  about  all  the  forms  that  an  apprentice  would  be  called  upon  to  execute 
in  the  ordinary  mercantile  printing  plant,  thereby  affording  a  boy  an  opportunity 
of  acquainting  himself  with  the  requisites  that  will  enable  him,  if  he  so  desires,  to 
become  a  proficient  journeyman  printer. 

Shoe  Shop 

The  work  in  the  shoe  shop  during  the  last  year  has  been  much  the  same  as  in 
former  years.  Thirty  boys  have  received  instruction  in  the  work.  There  have 
been  made  1,383  pairs  of  shoes  and  400  pairs  of  slippers,  while  more  than  3,300 
pairs  of  shoes  and  slippers  have  been  examined,  repaired  and  dressed.  All  of 
the  product  of  the  shop  is  used  by  this  school  and  by  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
at  Shirley. 

Farm 

As  large  a  portion  of  food  supplies  as  possible  is  produced  from  the  farm.  During 
the  year  the  dairy  produced  480,200  pounds  of  milk,  or  a  daily  average  of  611 
quarts.  There  were  also  produced  4,262  pounds  of  beef,  925  pounds  of  veal, 
14,730  pounds  of  pork,  1,100  pounds  of  dressed  poultry  and  2,500  dozen  eggs. 

Among  the  other  products  of  the  farm  were  the  following: — 

337  bushels  of  onions 

225        "      "  carrots 

288        "      "  beets 

864        "      "  sweet  corn 

340        "      "  parsnips 

205        "      "  turnips 

336        "      "  string  beans 

180        "      "  green  peas 

203        "      "  tomatoes 
6,292  pounds  of  squash 

500  bushels  of  potatoes 
The  yield  of  potatoes  was  seriously  affected  by  the  unseasonable  weather  condi- 
tions.    The  apple  crop  was  unusually  large,  and  2,048  bushels  were  harvested. 

Besides  the  regular  farm  work,  much  team  work  has  been  done  in  preparing  for 
the  foundation  of  the  officers'  cottages  and  in  grading  about  them. 

Improvements 

Much  has  been  done  in  a  material  way  to  improve  the  institution  Four  cottage 
houses  for  employees,  which  were  secured  from  the  Metropolitan  District  Commis- 
sion, were  taken  down  and  moved  from  Holden  and  have  been  rebuilt.  One  house 
has  been  completed  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  head  farmer  and  family.  The 
other  three  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  spring. 

The  old  shop  in  the  rear  of  Lyman  Hall  and  the  barn  at  Davitt  Cottage  have 
been  torn  down  and  the  material  used  in  other  ways.  The  large  unused  room  on 
the  second  floor  of  Chauncy  Hall  has  been  converted  into  four  pleasant  sleeping 
rooms  and  a  bathroom  for  employees.  All  the  buildings  at  the  Berlin  branch  and 
Gables  cottage  have  been  painted  on  the  exterior  and  much  interior  painting  has 
been  done  throughout  the  institution.  All  of  this  furnishes  excellent  employment 
and  training  for  the  boys. 
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REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 
T.  H.  Ayer,  M.D. 

The  following  report  of  the  physician  for  the  year  1927  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Another  year  has  passed  with  comparatively  little  serious  sickness  in  the  school. 
There  were  a  few  cases  of  scarlet  fever — five  in  all — but  no  one  was  seriously  ill. 
In  the  most  severe  case,  scarlet  fever  serum  was  given  with  apparently  good  results. 
There  was  one  death  during  the  year  of  a  boy  with  a  serious  heart  affection. 

The  number  of  accidents  was  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  as  was  also  the  num- 
ber of  infections.  In  general,  the  health  of  the  boys  has  been  exceUent,  although 
the  usual  minor  ailments  have  been  treated  at  the  hospital.  It  seems  worthy  of 
note  that  there  has  not  been  a  case  of  acute  appendicitis  requiring  operation,  and 
but  one  case  of  acute  mastoid  disease. 

Following  is  an  outline  of  our  routine  work  and  a  partial  list  of  special  cases 
treated : 

Number  of  visits  by  physician,  348. 
Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  out-patients,  21,264 
Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital,  307. 
Number  of  different  patients  treated,  out-patients,  2,414. 
Number  of  different  patients  treated,  ward  patients,  307. 
Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital  daily,  5. 
Average  number  of  out-patients  in  hospital  daily,  60. 
Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  168. 
Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients,  20. 
Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  4. 
Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients,  1. 
Number  of  new  inmates  examined  by  physician,  334. 
Number  of  inmates  leaving  examined  by  physician,  640. 
Number  of  inmates  returned  examined  by  physician,  353. 
Number  of  inmates  transferred  for  treatment  to  other  hospitals: 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  43. 

Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  4. 

State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury,  4. 

Westfield  State  Sanatorium,  1. 

Framingham  Clinic,  4. 

Belmont  Hospital  Clinic,  4. 
Number  of  operations  performed : 

Tonsils  and  adenoids,  72. 
Cases  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  operation : 

Hernia,  2. 

Hydrocele,  1. 

Varicocele,  2. 

Abscess  in  throat,  1. 

Abscess  in  groin,  1. 

Abscess  in  abdominal  wall,  1. 

Submaxillary  abscess,  1. 

Undescended  testicle,  1. 

Infected  foot,  1. 

Infected  knee,  1. 

Severe  cellulitis  with  general  infection,  1. 
Cases  sent  to  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  for  operation: 

Acute  mastoid  disease,  1. 

Chronic  mastoid,  1. 
Special  cases: 

Chorea,  1. 

Fracture  of  hand,  2. 

Dislocation  metacarpal  bone,  1. 
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Splinter  in  foot,  1. 

Amputation  of  toe,  1. 
Number  of  inmates  whose  vision  were  tested,  39. 
Number  of  inmates  given  glasses,  22. 
Number  of  inmates  whose  eyes  were  treated,  59. 
Number  of  inmates  who  ears  were  treated,  83. 
Number  of  inmates  whose  nose  and  throat  were  treated,  47. 
Diphtheria  inoculations,  332. 
Vaccination  against  smallpox,  2. 
Tetanus  serum  given,  6. 

REPORT  OF  DENTAL  WORK,  PERFORMED  BY  DR.  HAROLD  B. 

CUSHING 

The  following  table  gives  the  kind  of  work  and  the  number  of  operations  for  the 
year:  Number  of  amalgam  fillings,  790;  number  of  copper  cement  fillings,  959; 
number  of  silver  fillings,  103;  extractions,  913;  prophylaxis,  909;  treatments,  366. 

STATISTICS  CONCERNING  BOYS 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 

Table  5. — Number  received  at  and  leaving  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during  year 

ending  Nov.  30,  1927. 

Boys  in  Lyman  School  Nov.  30,  1926 473 

Received: — Committed 334 

Recommitted 5 

Transferred  from  Industrial  School  for  Boys ." 1 

340 

Returned  from  places 353 

Runaways  captured 96 

Returned  from  hospitals 26 

Returned  from  leave  of  absence 10 

Released  from  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury 2 

827 

Whole  number  in  the  school  during  the  twelve  months *1,300 

Released: — Paroled  to  parents  and  relatives 438 

Paroled  to  others  than  relatives 100 

Boarded  out 102 

Runaways 119 

Released  to  hospitals 24 

Deceased 1 

Transferred  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys 9 

Granted  leave  of  absence 10 

Transferred  to  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury 4 

Transferred  to  Massachusetts  Reformatory 2 

Committed  to  Belchertown  State  School 1 

Committed  to  Monson  State  Hospital 1 

Committed  to  State  Hospital 1 

Committed  to  Department  for  Defective  Delinquents  at  Bridgewater 3 

Discharged  as  unfit  subject 3 

Transferred  to  Westfield  Sanatorium 1 

Committed  to  Walter  E.  Fernald  State  School,  Waverley 1 

820 

Remaining  in  the  Lyman  School  Nov.  30,  1927 480 

Table  6. — Commitments  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  from  the  several  counties  during 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1927,  and  previously. 


Counties 


Barnstable . 
Berkshire. . 

Bristol 

Dukes 

Essex 

Franklin . . . 
Hampden. . 
Hampshire. 
Middlesex. . 
Nantucket . 

Norfolk 

Plymouth . . 

Suffolk 

Worcester. . 


Year 

Ending  Nov. 

30,  1927 

Previously 

Totals 

2 

116 

118 

2 

451 

453 

27 

1,421 

1,448 

— ■ 

25 

25 

53 

2,055 

2,108 

4 

121 

125 

38 

1,084 

1,122 

6 

205 

211 

75 

3,042 

3,117 

— 

28 

28 

17 

756 

773 

10 

381 

391 

70 

3,175 

3,245 

36 

1,557 

1,593 

Totals 340  14,417  14,757 

*  This  represents  835  individuals. 
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Table  7. — Nativity  of  parents  of  boys  committed  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 

past  ten  years. 

1918  1919  1920  1921  1922  1923  1924  1925  1926  1927 

Fathers  born  in  United  States 27  18  17  23  16  24  19  20  27  17 

Mothers  born  in  United  States 48  33  32  26  22  15  25  18  25  25 

Fathers  foreign  born 41  27  28  29  19  17  23  22  27  22 

Mothers  foreign  born 24  24  17  26  17  17  19  20  26  20 

Both  parents  born  in  United  States 49  37  40  44  38  44  26  58  68  77 

Both  parents  foreign  born 242  196  190  178  171  165  173  216  213  211 

Nativity  of  both  parents  unknown 33  27  51  44  18  38  30  31  12  5 

Nativity  of  one  parent  unknown 52  47  40  42  29  29  34  24  9  8 

Per  cent  of  foreign  parentage 58  59  55  52  62  56  59  61  61  62 

Per  cent  of  American  parentage 12  11  11  13  14  14  9  13  19  22 

Per  cent  of  unknown  parentage 8  8  15  13  6  13  10  1  3  1 

Table  8. — Nativity  of  boys  committed  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during  past 

ten  years 

1918  1919  1920  1921  1922  1923  1924  1925  1926  1927 

Born  in  United  States. 363     292     317     311     244     284     264     325     328     320 

Foreign  born 53       36       27       24       31        11       22       28       21       20 

Unknown  nativity 3         43         6         2         -         3         3         1 

Table  9. — Ages  of  boys  when  committed  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1927  and  previously. 

Committed  Committed 

during  year  from  Committed 

Age  (Years)                                         ending  Nov.  1885  to  Previous 

30,  1927  1926  to  1885  Totals 

Six 5  5 

Seven -  9  25  34 

Eight -  52  115  167 

Nine 12  173  231  416 

Ten 19  420  440  879 

Eleven 43  767  615  1,425 

Twelve 56-  1,422  748  2,226 

Thirteen 70  2,238  897  3,205 

Fourteen 116  3,237  778  4,131 

Fifteen 21  281  913  1,215 

Sixteen 3  27  523  553 

Seventeen -  4  179  183 

Eighteen  and  over -  3  17  20 

Unknown -  12  32  44 

340  8,645  5,518  14,503 

Table  10. — Domestic  condition  of  boys  committed  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 

year  ending  Nov.  30,  1927. 
Had  parents,  221. 
Had  no  parents,  9. 
Had  father  only,  41. 
Had  mother  only,  64. 
Had  stepfather,  24. 
Had  stepmother,  17. 
Had  intemperate  father,  94. 
Had  intemperate  mother,  3. 
Had  both  parents  intemperate,  8. 
Had  parents  separated,  22. 
Had  attended  church,  332. 
Had  never  attended  church,  7. 
Had  not  attended  school  within  one  year,  4. 
Had  not  attended  school  within  two  years,  2. 
Had  been  arrested  before,  279. 
Had  been  inmates  of  other  institutions,  34. 
Had  used  tobacco,  203. 

Were  employed  in  a  mill  or  otherwise  when  arrested,  9. 
Were  attending  school,  213. 
Were  idle,  108. 
Parents  owning  residence,  81. 
Members  of  family  had  been  arrested,  135. 
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Table  11. — Length  of  stay  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys  of  all  boys  paroled  for  first 
time  during  year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1927. 

Bots  Length  of  Stay  Boys 


7 

3 

5 

8 

32 

22 

14 

44 

44 

33 

36 

28 

20 


Length  of  Stay 

Years 

Months 

— 

3  (or  under) 

15 

— 

4 

18 

— 

5 

5 

— - 

6 

10 

— 

7 

5 

— 

8 

— ■ 

9 
10 

— 

11 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

Length 

of  Stay 

Years 

Months 

1 

4 

1 

5 

1 

6 

1 

7 

1 

8 

1 

9 

1 

11 

2 

— 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

Total  number  paroled  for  first  time  during  year,  355;  average  length  of  stay  in  the  school,  12.46  months 

Table  12. — Offences  for  which  boys  were  committed  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1927. 
Breaking  and  entering,  120. 

Delinquent  child,  6.  ( 

Larceny,  133. 
Stubbornness,  35. 
Running  away,  3. 

Unlawful  appropriation  of  autos,  22. 
Assault  and  Battery,  4. 
Setting  fires,  1. 
Ringing  false  alarm  of  fire,  3. 
Unlawful  appropriation  of  horse  and  wagon,  1. 
Attempt  to  commit  unnatural  act,  3. 
Malicious  injury  to  property,  3. 
Breaking  glass,  3. 

Carrying  a  revolver  without  license,  2. 
Trespass  on  railroad,  1. 
Total,  340. 

Table  13. — Comparative  table,  showing  average  number  of  inmates,  new  commit- 
ments and  releases  for  past  ten  years,  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 


Year 


1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 


Released 

Average 

New 

Otherwise 

Number  of 

Commit- 

Than by 

Inmates 

ments 

Paroled 

Paroling 

500.07 

419 

715 

247 

463.79 

332 

866 

303 

438.79 

347 

627 

179 

467.35 

341 

752 

276 

442.34 

277 

761 

225 

407.91 

295 

602 

220 

463,26 

289 

601 

197 

447.24 

356 

617 

221 

478.51 

350 

646 

176 

486.19 

340 

640 

180 

Average  for  ten  years . 


459.55 


335 


683 


222 


Table  14. — Some  comparative  statistics,  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
A.     Average  age  of  boys  released  on  parole  for  past  ten  years. 

Years 

1918   14.06 

1919 13.82 

1920 13.98 

1921 14.04 

1922   14.18 


Years 

1923   13.95 

1924 14.10 

1925   13.78 

1926    14.21 

1927   14.21 


B.     Average  time  spent  in  the  institution  for  past  ten  years 

Months 
1918  12.14 


1919 10.75 

1920 11.74 

1921  i 11.11 

1922  ,...« 11.53 


Months 

1923  n.59 

1924  12.18 

1925 12.36 

1926  n.88 

1927  , .., 12.46 
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C.  Average  age  at  commitment  for  past  ten  years. 

Years  Years 

1918 12.91  1923  12.97 

1919  13.04  1924  13.09 

1920  13.19  1925  13.19 

1921  13.20  1926  13.32 

1922 13.04  1927  13.20 

D.  Number  of  boys  returned  to  school  for  any  cause  for  past  ten  years. 

1918 361  1923  398 

1919  461  1924  351 

1920  333  1925  357 

1921  458  1926  326 

1922  443  1927  353 

E.  Weekly  per  capita  cost  of  the  institution- for  past  ten  years. 

Year  Gross         Net  Year  Gross  Net 

1918  $7.00         $6.98  1923  $11.26         $11.21 

1919  8.00  8.06  1924    8.94  8.89 

1920  9.85  9.83  1925   9.20  9.18 

1921 9.56  9.55  1926   8.64  8.61 

1922  9.61  9.60  1927  9.37  9.34 

Table  15.— Literacy  of  boys  admitted  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during  year  ending 

Nov.  30,  1927. 

In  1st  grade,  2.  In  8th  grade,  39. 

In  2d  grade,  3.  In  9th  grade,  4. 

In  3d  grade,  20.  In  High  School,  11. 

In  4th  grade,  46.  Special  class,  14. 

In  5th  grade,  50.  Continuation,  5. 

In  6th  grade,  79.  Ungraded  2. 

In  7th  grade,  65.  Total,  340. 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER 

Lyman  School  foe  Boys 
The  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  is  submitted  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  November  30,  1927 : — 

Cash  Account 

Receipts 
Personal  Services: — 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement $  23.85 

Sales 558.16 

Miscellaneous: — 

Interest  on  bank  balances. 127.66 

Total  Income $709.67 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 
Maintenance  Appropriations: 

Advance , , 12,000.00 

Current  year  refunds 21 1 .70 

Payments  on  account  of  maintenance 110,406.58 

' $122,618.28 

Lyman  Trust  Fund  Income 137.69 

$123,465.64 
Payments 
To  Treasury  op  Commonwealth: — 

Institution  income $709.67 

Refunds  account  maintenance 211.70 

$921.37 

Maintenance  Appropriations: — 

On  account  of  maintenance 110,406.58 

Return  of  advance 12,000.00 

Lyman  Trust  Fund  Income 137.69 

$123,465.64 
Maintenance 

Balance  from  previous  year  brought  forward $  8,461.57 

Appropriation,  current  year 228,600.00 

$237,061.57 
Expenses  (as  analyzed  below) 236,843.42 

Balance  reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth $218.15 
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Analysis  of  Expenses 

Personal  Services $106,154.17 

Food 34,052.06 

Medical  and  General  Care 6,509.55 

Farm 19,199.16 

Heat,  Light  and  Power 28,665.87 

Garage,  Stable  and  Grounds 2,570.04 

Travel,  Transportation  and  Office  Expenses 3,550.80 

Religious  Instruction 2,240.37 

Clothing  and  Materials , 13,958.41 

Furnishings  and  Household  Supplies 8,544.07 

Repairs,  Ordinary . 7,259.49 

Repairs  and  Renewals 4,139.43 

Total  expenses  for  Maintenance i $236,843.42 

Special  Appropriation 

Appropriation  carried  forward  from  1926 $425.00 

Appropriation  1927 5,000.00 

$5,425.00 

Expended           Total  Balance 

Whole          during  fis-  expended  at  end 

Object                                                                                   Amount          cal  year  to  date  of  year 

Asabet  Reclamation $425.00              $256.50  $168.50 

Houses  for  Officers 5,000.00         $4,542.29           4,542.29  457.71 

$5,425.00         $4,542.29  $4,798.79  $626.21 

During  the  vear  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  486. 

Total  cost  of  maintenance,  $236,843.42. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $9.37. 

Receipts  from  sales,  $558.16. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.02. 

All  other  institution  receipts,  $151.51. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.01. 

Net  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $9.34. 

VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 

November  30,  1927 

Real  Estate 

Land $  49,503.67 

Buildings 527,560.00 

Total  real  estate $577,063.67 

Personal  Property 
Personal  property $169,579.77 

Total  valuation  of  property $746,643.44 

STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 
Number  in  the  Institution. 

Males  Females  Totals 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 473  -  473 

Number  received  during  the  year 827  -  827 

Number  passing  out  of  institution  during  the  year 820  -  820 

Number  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 480  -  480 

Daily  average  (i.e.,  number  of  inmates  actually  present)  during  the  year.  .....  486.19  -  486.19 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year 66.27  43.99  110.26 

Number  in  Care  of  Parole  Branch. 

Number  on  visiting  list  of  Parole  Branch  November  30,  1926 1,680 

Released  on  parole  during  year  1927 640 

Total 2,320 

Became  of  age,  died,  honorably  discharged,  etc 671 

Number  on  visiting  list  November  30,  1927 1,649 

Net  loss : 31 

Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 

Current  Expenses: — 

1.  Salaries  and  wages $106,154.17 

2.  Subsistence 34,052.06 

3.  Clothing 13,958.41 

4.  Ordinary  repairs 7,259 .49 

5.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses , 75,419.29 

Total  for  institution $236,843.42 
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Expenditures  for  Parole  Branch1 

Salaries ., 534,717.35 

Office  and  other  expenses 19,834.00 

Boarded  boys  under  fourteen '.'.'.'.' .'  16,826.65 

Instruction  in  public  schools  of  boys  boarded  out 4,375.97 

Total ;:....: $75,753.97 

Notes  on  current  expenses: — 

1.  Salaries  and  wages  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  and  directors,  if  any. 

2.  Clothing  includes  shoes  and  also  materials  for  clothing  and  shoes  if  they  are  manufactured  in  the 

institution. 

3.  Ordinary  repairs  include  all  of  those  which  simply  maintain  the  buildings  in  condition,  without 

adding  to  them.     Any  repairs  which  are  of  the  nature  of  additions  should  be  classed  with  permanent 
improvements.  " 
:  4.     Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses  include  everything  not  otherwise  provided  for,  e.  g.,  furniture, 
bedding,  laundry  supplies,  medicines,  engineer's  supplies,  postage,  freight,  etc. 
Executive  head  of  the  institution:    Charles  A.  Keeler. 
Executive  head  of  Parole  Branch:    John  J.  Smith. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AT  SHIRLEY 

George  P.  Campbell,  Superintendent 

The  chief  task  of  the  institution  is  that  of  developing  and  adjusting  normal  boys 
who  have  become  delinquents.  The  findings  of  our  psychiatrist  indicate  that 
there  are  committed  a  large  number  of  feeble-minded  and  psychopathic  boys,  who 
unquestionably  need  long  and  careful  training.  Much  can  be  done  for  the  normal 
boy  who  is  able  to  acquire  a  new  and  better  outlook  on  life,  but  with  boys  of  low 
intelligence,  habit  formation  directly  applied  must  make  up  the  major  part  of  their 
training  for  future  usefulness.  With  this  latter  class,  therefore,  the  element  of 
time  is  a  vital  factor  and  the  matter  of  length  of  stay  should  be  given  careful 
consideration. 

The  average  length  of  stay  in  the  institution  of  boys  committed  for  the  first 
time  is  ten  and  one-tenth  months  in  1927,  as  against  ten  and  one-half  months  for 
the  several  years  preceding.  It  has,  of  course,  always  been  the  policy  of  the  school 
to  hold  these  older  boys  only  so  long  as  seems  absolutely  essential  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  fair  chance  of  their  doing  well  on  parole.  However,  more  boys 
have  been  returned  for  failure  than  ever  before,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  question  as 
to  whether  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  accomplish  the  needed  training  in  too  short 
a  time.  The  average  length  of  stay  indicates  a  wide  range  in  the  amount  of  training 
given  different  individuals  and  is  the  result  of  a  policy  under  which  boys  are  handled 
as  individuals  and  not  primarily  as  a  group.  This  individualization  has  received 
new  impetus  since  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  psychiatry.  Now  more 
is  known  about  the  boy  before  planning  his  course  of  training  and  more  is  known 
as  to  why  such  a  course  succeeds  or  fails.  The  lack  of  a  concrete  understanding 
as  to  what  factors  in  a  course  of  character  training  may  lead  to  success  or  failure 
with  any  individual  is  common  to  all  such  education  and  training,  but  in  the  cases 
of  delinquents  who  have  already  demonstrated  their  tendency  to  cause  trouble 
in  the  open  community,  a  method  whereby  boys  are  held  only  for  a  definite  short 
period,  regardless  of  their  needs,  ought  to  be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible. 

In  general,  boys  may  fail  either  because  of  inherent  lack  of  ability  or  because  of 
trainable  character  faults.  A  psychological  and  psychiatric  study  of  the  boy 
throws  much  light  on  such  a  problem.  If  ability  is  the  primary  fault,  his  special 
abilities  and  disabilities  must  be  ascertained.  If  primarily  conduct,  the  elements 
in  his  character  that  need  correction  and  the  possible  methods  of  accomplishment 
must  receive  consideration.  In  solving  such  probems  and  in  improving  our 
training  of  delinquents,  the  psychiatrist,  the  psychologist  and  the  institution 
management  must  work  together. 

The  general  work  of  the  school  and  its  development  has  gone  forward  very  satis- 
factorily. The  farm  on  the  whole  did  well,  producing  several  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  farm  products.  Seven  acres  of  new  land  were  prepared  for  tillage  and 
planted,  and  the  large  grading  project  at  the  north  end  of  the  grounds  completed. 

1  The  Parole  Branch  handles  the  parole  work  of  two  institutions — the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  and  the 
Industrial  School  for  Boys.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  separate  the  expenses  for  the  two  divisions  of  the 
work;  the  above  figures  are,  therefore,  those  for  the  Parole  Branch  of  both  institutions,  except  that  "boarded 
boys  under  fourteen"  and  "instruction  in  public  schools  of  boys  boarded  out"  apply  only  to  the  Lyman 
School. 
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Some  of  the  larger  tasks  accomplished  are  as  follows: —      : 

Twelve  hundred  feet  of  cement  sidewalk  laid,  and  the  main  road  to  the  school 
rebuilt;  additional  coal  pocket  space  added  to  the  general  kitchen  building;  a 
second  large,  horizontal  boiler  installed;  one  henhouse  rebuilt;  three  hundred 
cement  posts  made,  and  the  material  purchased  for  the  new  playground  fence. 

There  is  great  need  of  additional  shop  room  for  the  plumbing,  steam-fitting, 
electrical  and  tinsmithing  departments.  Some  adequate  provision  should  also 
be  made  for  the  summer  and  fall  canning  work.  The  buildings  now  poorly  caring 
for  these  departments  may  wisely  be  used  to  furnish  needed  quarters  for  the  staff. 

During  the  year,  a  committee  of  the  trustees  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  the 
location  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  for  a  playground  at  the  Industrial  School 
for  Boys.  The  location  has  been  selected — on  the  smooth  plateau  between  the 
town  road  and  the  Nashua  river,  the  easterly  end  to  be  so  located  that  eventually  a 
swimming  pool  may  be  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  playground. 

REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN 

Indtjstkial  School  fob  Boys. 
Edwakd  Lilly,  M.D. 

The  annual  report  of  the  physician  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  for  the 
year  1927  is  hereby  respectfully  submitted. 

The  general  health  of  the  boys  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during  the  past 
year  has  been  very  good,  although  there  have  been  some  contagious  diseases. 
The  most  serious  cases  treated  were  one  case  of  mastoiditis,  one  of  carbuncle  of 
the  upper  lip,  one  of  osteomyelitis  of  the  jaw — all  of  which  were  sent  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital — two  cases  of  endocarditis,  and  one  of  acute  convulsive 
uremia.  There  have  been  a  large  number  of  cases  of  tonsils  and  a  considerable 
number  of  lesser  infections  of  the  feet  and  hands  from  traumatic  abrasions. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  specialist  may  be  obtained  for  the  eye,  nose  and  throat  work 
of  the  institution  for  the  coming  year.  With  this  addition  to  the  staff,  a  much 
felt  want  wiU  be  filled  and  more  attention  can  be  paid  toward  correcting  these 
physical  defects. 

It  is-  very  gratifying  to  note  the  improvement  in  physicial  condition  of  each  boy 
being  examined  for  parole  compared  with  the  same  boy  on  admission. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  performed  by  the  physician  and  dentist 
during  the  year: — ■ 

Number  of  visits  by  physician,  381. 

Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  out-patients,  4,965. 

Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital,  382. 

Total  number  of  different  cases  treated,  out-patients,  2,188. 

Total  number  of  patients  admitted  to  hospital,  382. 

Total  number  of  different  patients  admitted  to  hospital,  371. 

Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  34. 

Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  1. 

Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward-  patients,  13. 

Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital  daily,  7; 

Number  of  new  inmates  examined,  by  physician,  319. 

Number  of  inmates  examined  by  physician  on  leaving  school,  433. 

Number  of  inmates  examined  by  physician  on  return  to  school,  115. 

Number  released  or  transferred  to  other  hospitals  or  institutions : 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  10. 

Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  1. 

State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury,  3. 
Operations  performed : 

Suturing  of  incised  wounds,  34. 

Fracture  metacarpal  bone,  1. 

Fracture  tibia  bone,  1. 

Fracture  clavicle,  2. 

Circumcision,  1. 

Palmer  abscess,  1. 
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Special  cases  treated: 

Appendicitis,  1. 

Hernia,  2. 

Arthritis,  10. 

Syphilis,  1. 

Gonorrhea,  3. 

Scarlet  fever,  1* 

Measles,  4. 

Endocarditis,  2. 

Carbuncle  of  the  neck,  2. 

Carbuncle  of  the  face,  1. 

Adenitis,  2. 

Acute  nephritis,  1. 

Osteomyelitis  of  the  jaw,  1. 
Immunizations  administered : 

Toxin  antitoxin,  319. 

Tetanus  antitoxin  treatment,  13. 

Report  of  Dental  Work,  performed  by  Dr.  I.  W.  Smith. 
Number  of  amalgam  fillings,  151. 
Number  of  cement  fillings,  251. 
Number  of  cleanings.  981. 
Number  of  treatments,  890. 
Number  of  extractions,  638. 

STATISTICS  CONCERNING  BOYS. 
Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

Table  16. — Number  received  at  and  leaving  Industrial  School  for  Boys  for  year 

ending  November  30,  1927. 

Boys  in  the  school  November  30,  1926 304 

Committed  during  the  year 309 

Received  from  Lyman  School  for  Boys  by  transfer ; , .  .  9 

Received  from  Massachusetts  Reformatory  by  transfer 1 

Returned  from  parole 115 

Returned  from  leave  of  absence 1 

Returned  from  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 8 

Returned  from  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury 2 

Returned  from  Worcester  State  Hospital 2       751 

Paroled 330 

Returned  cases  re-paroled 93 

Granted  leave  of  absence 1 

Transferred  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys 1 

Transferred  to  Massachusetts  Reformatory 9 

Committed  to  Department  for  Defective  Delinquents  at  Bridgewater 3 

Taken  to  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 11 

Transferred  to  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury 3 

Committed  to  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital. 1 

Committed  to  Worcester  State  Hospital 1 

Taken  to  Court  on  habeas  and  not  returned 4 

Discharged 1 

Absent  without  leave 16 

474 

Remaining  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys  Nov.  30,  1927. .». 277 

Table  17. — Nativity  of  parents  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  November  30,  1927. 

Both  parents  born  in  the  United  States,  63. 
Both  parents  foreign  born,  157. 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  native,  16. 
Father  native  born  and  mother  foreign,  14. 
Mother  foreign  born  and  father  unknown,  6. 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  unknown,  11. 
Father  native  born  and  mother  unknown,  10. 
Mother  native  born  and  father  unknown,  11. 
Nativity  of  parents  unknown,  31. 
Total,  319. 
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Table  18. — Nativity  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during  year 

ending  November  30,  1927. 
Born  in  the  United  States,  296.  Poland,  2. 

Birthplace  not  known,  2.  Portugal,  2. 

Born  in  foreign  countries,  21.  Mexico,  1. 

Canada  and  provinces,  8.  Azores,  1. 

Italy,  4.  West  Indies,  1. 

Russia,  1.  .         Madeira  Islands,  1. 

Total,  319. 

Table  19.— Causes  of  commitment  of  boys  admitted]  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
during  year  ending  November  30,  1927. 
Larceny,  64. 

Breaking  and  entering,  38. 
Breaking,  entering  and  larceny,  46. 
Attempt  to  break  and  enter,  3. 
Attempted  larceny,  3. 
Unlawful  appropriation  of  auto,  37. 
Violating  auto  laws,  22. 
Stubborn,  disobedient  and  delinquent,  46. 
Forgery,  1. 

Assault  and  battery,  2. 
Assault  with  dangerous  weapon,  1. 
Assault,  4. 
Indecent  assault,  4. 
Vagrancy,  4. 
Failure  on  parole,  9. 
Violation  of  rules  of  training  schools,  2. 
Being  a  runaway,  4. 
Carrying  dangerous  weapon,  5. 
Having  burglarious  tools  in  possession,  2. 
Stealing  bicyle,  2. 
Riding  bicyle  on  sidewalk,  1. 
Malicious  injury  to  property,  4. 
Placing  obstruction  on  railroad  track,  1. 
Setting  fires,  1. 
Disturbing  the  peace,  1. 
Malicious  mischief,  1. 
Trespass,  1. 
Drunkenness,  2. 
Lewdness,  3. 
Unnatural  act,  1. 
Fornication,  1. 
Incest,  1. 

Indecent  exposure,  1. 
Buying  and  receiving  stolen  property,  1. 
Total,  319. 

Table  20. — -Domestic  condition  and  habits  at  time  of  commitment  of  boys  admitted 
to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during  year  ending  November  30,  1927. 
Had  parents  living,  own  or  step-parents,  205. 
Had  father  only,  29. 
Had  mother  only,  54. 
Had  mother  dead  and  father  unknown,  4. 
Had  father  dead  and  mother  unknown,  2. 
Had  foster  parents,  1. 
Had  foster  mother,  1. 
Parents  unknown,  10. 
Both  parents  dead,  13. 
Had  step-father,  19. 
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Had  step-mother,  14. 

Had  intemperate  father,  i.e.,  father  who  drank  liquor,  54. 

Parents  separated,  24. 

Had  members  of  family  who  had  been  arrested  or  imprisoned,  63. 

Had  parents  owning  residence,  79. 

Had  attended  school  within  one  year,  97. 

Had  attended  school  within  two  years,  86. 

Had  attended  school  within  three  years,  50. 

Had  attended  school  within  four  years,  19. 

Had  attended  school  within  five  years,  7. 

Were  attending  school,  60. 

Had  been  in  court  before,  253. 

Had  drunk  intoxicating  liquor,  41. 

Had  used  tobacco,  224. 

Had  been  inmates  of  another  institution,  67. 

Table  21. — Age  of  boys  when  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during  year 

ending  November  30,  1927. 

14-15    1     (Transfer  from  Lyman  School) 

15-16    112 

16-17    139 

17-18    64 

Over  18 3 

Total,  319. 

Table  22.' — Literacy  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during  year 

ending  November  30, 1927. 

Ungraded  class    11 

In  3rd  grade  or  below   3 

In  4th  grade    6 

In  5th  grade 46 

In  6th  grade    78 

In  7th  grade 65 

In  8th  grade   44 

In  High  School. 66 


Total 319 

Table  23. — Length  of  stay  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys  of  all  boys  paroled  for  the 
first  time  during  year  ending  November  30,  1927. 

Boys  Paroled  Length  of  Stay     Boys  Paroled  Length  of  Stay 

1   2  months  50   10  months 

60 11  months 

51   1  year 

26   1  year,  1  month 

14   1     "      2      " 

6   1     "      3      " 

1   1     "      4      " 

Total  number  of  boys  paroled  for  the  first  time  during  year,  330;  average  length  of  stay  in  the  school, 
10.1  months.  ,  , 


2  3 

3  5 

14  6 

16   7 

32  8 

54  9 


REPORT  OF  TREASURER 
Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
The  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  is  respectfully  submitted 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1927: — 

CASH  ACCOUNT 

"Receipts 
Income. 
Personal  Services: — 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement $33.40 

Sales 1,238.30 

Miscellaneous 76.23 


Total  Income $1,347.93 

Other  Receipts: — 

Refunds  of  previous  years 31.18 
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Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 
Appropriations: — 

Advance $  8,000.00 

Payments  on  account  of  maintenance 73,549.74 

Maintenance  refunds 136.49 

$81,686.23 

Total $83,065.34 

Payments 
To  Treasury  op  Commonwealth: — 

Institution  income SI, 347.93 

Refunds,  account  maintenance 136.49 

Refunds  of  previous  years 31.18 

81,515.60 

Maintenance  Appropriations: — 

On  account  of  maintenance $73,549.74 

Return  of  advance 8,000.00 

$81,549.74 

Total , , $83,065.34 

MAINTENANCE 

Balance  from  previous  year  brought  forward $  3,462.37 

Appropriation,  current  year 164,900.00 

S168.362.37 
Expenses  (as  analyzed  below) $168,127.71 

Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth $234.66 

Analysis  of  Expenses 

Personal  services .' $69,590  93 

Food 22,995.25 

Medical  and  general  care 3,538. 16 

Farm 14,027.30 

Heat,  light  and  power 17,972.13 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds 2,096.71 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses 2,423.81 

Religious  instruction 1,800.00 

Clothing  and  materials 10,460.41 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 7,392.86 

Repairs,  ordinary 6,488.61 

Repairs  and  renewals 9,341.54 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance $168,127.71 

During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  287. 

Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $168,127.71. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $11.27. 

Receipts  from  sales,  $1,238.30. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.0829. 

All  other  institution  receipts,  $109.63. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.0073. 

Net  weekly  per  capita,  $11.18. 

VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 

November  30,  1927. 

REAL  ESTATE 

Land $31,151.00 

Buildings 498,352.00 

Total  Real  Estate $529,503.00 

Personal  Property 
Personal  property $  133,403.43 

Total  Valuation  of  Property $662,906.43 

STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
Number  in  the  Institution. 

Males  Females     Total 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 304  -  304 

Number  received  during  the  year 447  -  447 

Number  passing  out  of  institution  during  the  year 474  -  474 

Number  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 277  -  277 

Daily  average  attendance  (i.e.,  number  inmates  actually  present  during  year) .  .  287  '  -  287 

Number  of  individuals  actually  represented 674  -  674 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year  (monthly) 58  17               75 
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Number  in  Care  of  Parole  Branch. 

Number  on  visiting  list  of  Parole  Branch,  November  30,  1926 802 

Number  of  boys  paroled  during  year  1927 423 

1,225 
Became  of  age,  died,  honorably  discharged 342 

Number  on  visiting  list,  November  30,  1927 883 

Net  gain 81 

Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 

Current  Expenses: — 

1.  Salaries  and  wages $69,590.93 

2.  Subsistence 22,995.25 

3.  Clothing 10,460.41 

4.  Ordinary  repairs 6,488.61 

5.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses 58,592.51 


Total  for  institution $168,127.71 

Expenditures  for  Parole  Branch. 

These  expenditures  paid  from  appropriation  for  parole  work,  John  J.  Smith,  Superintendent.    (See  page 
25). 
Notes  on  current  expenses: — 

1.  Salaries  and  wages  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  or  directors,  if  any. 

2.  Clothing  includes  shoes,  and  also  materials  for  clothing  and  shoes  if  they  are  manufactured  in  the 

institution. 

3.  Ordinary  repairs  include  all  of  those  which  simply  maintain  the  building  in  condition,  without  adding 

to  them.     Any  repairs  which  are  of  the  nature  of  additions  should  be  classed  with  permanent 
improvements. 

4.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses  include  everything  not  otherwise  provided  for,  e.  g.,  furniture, 

bedding,  laundry  supplies,  medicines,  engineer's  supplies,  postage,  freight,  farm  expenses,  etc. 
Executive  head  of  the  institution  (superintendent) :    George  P.  Campbell 
Executive  head  of  Parole  Branch:    John  J.  Smith 


BOYS  PAROLE  BRANCH 

John  J.  Smith,  Supervisor 

On  November  30,  1927,  there  were  1,649  boys  on  parole  from  the  Lyman  School 
for  Boys,  and  883  on  parole  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys — a  total  of  2,532. 
This  represents  a  net  loss  of  31  from  the  total  of  the  preceding  year  on  parole  from 
the  Lyman  School,  and  a  net  gain  of  81  in  the  number  on  parole  from  the  Industrial 
School  for  Boys.  On  the  visiting  list  during  the  year,  however,  there  was  a  total 
of  3,545  individual  boys. 

The  large  number  of  boys  on  parole,  the  constant  demands  on  the  visitors'  time 
in  attending  to  the  cases  of  paroled  boys  who  are  in  court  for  committing  new 
offenses,  the  attention  that  must  be  given  to  the  question  of  properly  adjusting 
and  relocating  the  boys  on  parole,  and  the  time  spent  in  returning  boys  to  the 
schools  for  violation  of  their  parole— all  contribute  to  the  question  as  to  how  long 
the  present  force  of  visitors  can  adequately  and  efficiently  supervise  the  paroled 
boys  without  additional  assistance. 

During  the  year  our  visitors  made  a  total  of  16,886  visits,  of  which  3,536  were  to 
Lyman  School  boys  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  8,052  to  Lyman  School  boys  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  5,298  to  boys  on  parole  from  the  Industrial  School  for 
Boys.     Home  investigations  totaled  1,418,  and  123  foster  homes  were  investigated. 

The  supervision  of  boys  on  parole  in  foster  homes  is  most  important.  It  is 
essential  that  every  boy  be  placed  in  a  foster  home  where  he  will  get  along  well. 
In  many  cases  this  means  trying  the  boy  in  several  foster  homes  before  finding  one 
best  suited  for  him.     During  the  year  472  changes  were  made  to  meet  this  situation. 

The  time  spent  in  hunting  for  runaways  from  the  institutions  and  from  foster 
homes  necessarily  interferes  with  the  supervision  and  care  of  those  who  remain 
in  their  own  homes  or  in  foster  homes.  More  than  1,452  hours  were  spent  by  the 
visitors  in  searching  for  runaways;  in  other  words,  180  working  days  were  devoted 
to  this  phase  of  our  problem. 

With  the  industrial  situation  unsettled,  it  has  been  hard  for  many  of  our  boys 
to  find  work;  in  fact,  the  visitors  spent  1,040  hours  in  assisting  them  to  secure 
employment.     Idleness  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  delinquency,  and  it  is  for  this 
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reason  that  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  our  wards  employed,  otherwise  many  more 
would  commit  offenses  and  be  brought  into  court.  As  it  was,  our  visitors  were  in 
court  432  days,  and  this  number  would  have  been  much  larger  probably  if  business 
conditions  were  worse. 

That  many  of  our  wards  have  done  exceptionally  well  is  shown  by  the  number 
of  honorable  discharges  granted,  62  Lyman  School  boys  and  29  Industrial  School 
boys  having  earned  this  coveted  reward. 

On  November  30,  1927,  this  department  held  for  boys  now  or  formerly  in  its 
care  savings  bank  deposits  of  $34,940.35,  representing  839  accounts.  Under  a 
law  recently  passed,  savings  bank  accounts  for  boys  over  age  who  have  not  been 
heard  from  for  a  period  of  at  least  seven  years  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  State 
treasurer. 

STATISTICS  CONCERNING  WORK  OF  THE 
BOYS  PAROLE  BRANCH. 

1.    Lyman  School  for  Boys. 
Table  24. — Changes  in  Number  of  Lyman  School  Boys  on  Parole  during  year  ending 

November  30,  1927. 

Total  number  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  parole  at  end  of  year  1926 1  680 

Number  of  boys  paroled  during  year  ending  November  30   1927 '640 

Lyman  School  boys  on  visiting  list  during  year  1927 2,320 

Number  of  boys  returned  to  Lyman  School  during  year  ending  November  30,  1927 353 

Became  of  age  during  year  ending  November  30,  1927 208 

Boy  committed  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during  year 16 

Boys  committed  to  other  institutions  during  year 22 

Boys  who  died  during  year 5 

Honorably  discharged  from  custody  during  year 62 

Boys  recommitted 5 

671 

Number  of  Lyman  Scool  boys  on  parole  November  30,  1927 1,649 

Net  loss '       '   3 1 

Table  25. — Occupations  of  Lyman  School  Boys  on  parole  November  30,  1927. 

Number       Per  Cent 

In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines 91  5.52 

Out  of  Commonwealth 152  9  22 

At  board,  attending  school 76  4  61 

Attending  school,  not  boarded 279  16^92 

Employed  on  farms 101  6  12 

In  mills  (textile) '  68  4  12 

In  other  mills  and  factories 92  5  58 

™le.  - .  •  •  ■  .  . .' :  64  3:88 

Classed  as  laborers I   35  2.12 

In  machine  shops 13  79 

In  shoe  shops '.'.'.'.'.'.  40  2.43 

Clerks  and  in  stores 29  1  76 

In  other  institutions 25  1  52 
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6  .36 


Occupations  unknown 48  2  91 

Whereabouts  and  occupations  unknown 165  10  00 

In  printing  plants 3  jg 

Recently  released 42  2  55 

Messengers  and  doing  errands 29  1  76 

In  different  occupations 246  14  92 

Teamsters  and  truck  drivers. 45  2  73 

1,649  100.00 

The  records  of  the  above  1,649  boys  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  last  report 
1,149,  or  69.68  per  cent,  were  doing  well;  93,  or  5.64  per  cent,  were  doing  fairly 
well;  42,  or  2.55  per  cent,  were  doing  badly;  out  of  Commonwealth,  152,  or  9.22 
per  cent;  whereabouts  and  conduct  of  165,  or  10.00  per  cent,  were  unknown; 
and  occupations  unknown,  48,  or  2.91  per  cent. 

Table  26. — Placings  of  boys  paroled  from  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during  year  ending 

November  30,  1927. 

Number  of  boys  paroled  to  their  own  homes  or  with  relatives 438 

Number  of  boys  paroled  to  others .'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'./.....'.'.'.  1     100 

Number  of  boys  paroled  and  boarded  out ...........'.]...  102 

Total  number  paroled  within  the  year  and  becoming  subjects  of  visitation  .  640 

Number  of  individuals  at  board  November  30,  1927 76 
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Table  27. — Number  of  boys  returned  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  from  parole  during 
year  ending  November  30,  1927. 

For  violation  of  parole 320 

For  relocation  and  other  purposes 33 

Total  number  returned 353 

Table  28. — Occupations  of  all  boys  who  have  been  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys  who 
became  of  age  during  year  ending  November  30,  1927. 

Number  Per  Cent 

In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines 31  14.90 

On  farms 8  3.85 

In  textile  mills 8  3.85 

In  different  occupations 42  20. 19 

Teamsters 16  7.69 

Whereabouts  unknown  and  out  of  State 73  35.10 

Idle 5  2.40 

In  factories 9  4.33 

Laborers 8  3.85 

In  institutions 6  2.88 

Attending  school 1  .48 

111 1  .48 


,  208  100.00 

Table  29. — Conduct  of  all  boys  who  have  been  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys  who  became 
of  age  during  year  ending  November  30,  1927. 

Number  Per  Cent 

Doing  well 128  61.53 

Doing  fairly  well 7  3.37 

Doing  badly 11  5.29 

Whereabouts  and  conduct  unknown 62  29.81 

208  100.00 

During  the  year  32  boys  who  became  of  age  in  1927  were  granted  honorable 
discharges  by  the  Trustees.     This  number  is  not  included  in  the  above  table. 

Table  30. — Status  November  30,  1927  of  all  boys  who  had  been  committed  to  Lyman 
School  and  who  were  still  in  the  custody  of  Trustees  of  MassachusettsTraining 
Schools. 

In  the  United  States  Army,  44. . . 
In  the  United  States,  Navy,  43. 
In  the  United  States  Marines,  4. 
On  parole  to  parents,  or  other  relatives,  1,084. 
On  parole  to  others,  67.  '..'"... 

On  parole  on  own  responsibility,  14. 
On  parole  at  board,  76. 
On  parole  out  of  Commonwealth,  152. 
Left  home  or  place,  whereabouts  unknown,  165. 
Total  outside  the  School,  1,649. 


II.    INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Table  31. — Changes  in  number  of  Industrial  School  boys  on  parole  during  year 

ending  November  30,  1927. 

Total  number  of  Industrial  School  boys  on  parole  at  end  of  year  1926 802 

Number  of  boys  paroled  during  year  ending  November  30,  1927 423 

Number  of  Industrial  School  boys  on  visiting  list  during  year  1927.  . 1,225 

Number  of  boys  returned  to  Industrial  School  during  year  ending  November  39,  1927 115 

Became  of  age  during  year 138 

Committed  to  other  institutions  during  year 54 

Honorably  discharged  from  custody  during  year 29 

Died  during  year 4 

Number  of  boys  recommitted  during  year 2        342 

Number  of  boys  on  parole  from  Industrial  School  for  Boys  November  30,  1927 883 

Net  gain 81 
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Table  32. — Occupations  of  boys  on  parole  from  Industrial  School  for  Boys  on 

November  30,  1927. 

Number  Per  Cent 

In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines ; ; ; .             82  9.29 

Machinists 16  1.81 

Employed  on  farms 57  6.46 

Doing  odd  jobs 26  2.94 

In  textile  mills 59  6.68 

In  shoe  shops 16  1.81 

Classed  as  laborers ;..;;...              70  7.93 

Clerks  and  working  in  stores 36  4.08 

Other  factories 70  7.93 

Recently  released 48  5.44 

Teamsters 45  5.10 

In  different  occupations 114  12.91 

In  institutions 10  1.13 

Out  of  Commonwealth 69  7.81 

Idle 53  6.00 

In  school 2  23 

Whereabouts  and  occupations  unknown 103  11.66 

Printing 4  .45 

111 3  .34 

883  100.00 

The  reports  on  the  above-mentioned  883  boys  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  last 
report  646,  or  73.16  per  cent,  were  doing  well;  30,  or  3.40  per  cent,  were  doing 
fairly  well;  35,  or  3.97  per  cent,  were  doing  badly;  69,  or  7.81  per  cent,  were  out 
of  State;  103,  or  11.66  per  cent,  were  unknown. 

Table  33. — Occupations  of  boys  who  had  been  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and  who 
became  of  age  during  year  ending  November  30,  1927. 

Number  Per  Cent 

Whereabouts  unknown 25  18.12 

In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines 18  13.04 

Teamsters 16  11.59 

Employed  on  farms . . . , 2  1.45 

In  textile  mills,  other  mills  and  factories 18  13.04 

Classed  as  laborers i  .  .  .  .                8  5.80 

Machine  shops 3  2.18 

Out  of  Commonwealth 16  11.59 

Odd  jobs 3  2.18 

In  other  institutions 5  3.62 

Idle 9  6.52 

In  different  occupations 14  10.14 

Clerks 1  .73 


138  100.00 

Table  34. — Conduct  of  all  boys  who  had  been  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and 
who  became  of  age  during  year  ending  November  30,  1927. 

Number  Per  Cent 

Doing  well 79  57.24 

Doing  fairly  well :  .  .              12  8.70 

Doing  badly 12  8.70 

Whereabouts  and  conduct  unknown 35  25.36 


138  100.00 


During  the  year  18  boys  who  became  of  age  in  1927  were  granted  honorable 
discharges  by  the  Trustees.     This  number  is  not  included  in  the  above  table. 

There  were  112  boys  returned  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  for  violation  of 
their  parole  during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1927,  and  3  returned  for  hospital 
treatment  and  relocation. 


III.    FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Table  35. — Expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  boys  from  the  Lyman  and 
Industrial  School  for  Boys,  year  ending  November  30,  1927. 

Salaries: 

Superintendent $  3,090.00 

Visitors 27,540.00 

Clerks 4,087.35 

$34,717.35 
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Travel  of  visitors  and  boys: 

Travel  of  visitors S8.030.79 

Carriage  hire  for  visitors,  and  use  of  visitors'  own  autos 3,662.59 

Telephone  and  telegraph 1,544.92 

Travel  of  boys 2,871.57 

Carriage  hire  for  boys 1,177.65 

Return  of  runaways  and  sundries 499.93 


$17,787.45 


Office  expenses: 

Postage   $    299.91 

Stationery 14S.16 

Telephone  and  telegraph 383.79 

Rent 919.92 

Supplies  and  equipment 294  77 

$     2,046.55 

Boys  boarded  out: 

Board Sll.505.05 

Clothing1 4,483.36 

Medical  attendance  (doctors,  dentists,  hospital  expenses) 838.24    $   16,826.65 

Instruction  in  public  schools  for  boys  boarded  out $4,375.97 


Total  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  boys  from  Lyman  and 

Industrial  School  for  Boys $75,753.97 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Catharine  M.  Campbell,  Superintendent 

To  those  working  along  educational  lines  in  an  institution  for  problem  children, 
there  comes  increasingly  with  the  years  the  realization,  first,  that  notwithstanding 
the  desirability  of  good  equipment,  it  is  the  character  and  personality  of  those  who 
have  everyday  dealings  with  the  child  that  is  the  important  factor. 

Second,  that  whereas  a  regulation  course  of  study  must  be  made  the  basis  of  the 
school  work  and  a  definite  requirement  established,  it  is  the  application  of  this  to  the 
child's  own  life  that  is  paramount. 

Third,  that  the  value  of  the  exact  amount  learned  by  the  average  child  is  not  the 
important  issue,  but  that  the  realization  of  the  need  of  education  is  inestimable. 

Fourth,  that  the  more  nearly  we  can  fill  wholesomely  and  purposefully  a  child's 
time,  whether  by  work  or  by  play,  the  more  nearly  shall  we  create  good  habits  of 
thought  and  conduct. 

Fifth,  that  it  is  only  through  co-operation  of  all  departments,  undertaken  in  an 
unbiased,  unselfish  manner,  that  the  child's  needs  are  best  met. 

When  a  girl  is  newly  committed  to  the  school,  she  is  placed  in  the  "receiving 
cottage,"  so-called,  in  order  that  her  physical  and  mental  condition  may  be  ob- 
served and  her  needs  ascertained.  When  the  girl  in  the  receiving  cottage  is  ready 
to  enter  more  fully  into  the  school  life  of  the  institution,  it  is  important  that  she  be 
placed  in  the  proper  grade,  for  on  this  depends  much  of  her  success.  To  this  end, 
mental  tests  are  given  soon  after  the  girl  enters  the  receiving  cottage  and  later 
the  school  building,  and  if  it  develops  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the 
girl's  ability  in  one  subject  or  another,  this  condition  is  adjusted,  if  possible.  Hav- 
ing found  the  grade  in  which  she  can  work  most  happily,  it  becomes  the  purpose  of 
the  school  to  arouse  her  interest,  to  present  the  work  so  that  it  will  be  a  challenge 
to  that  which  is  best  in  her,  and  to  plan  the  day's  work  so  that  it  may  bring  with  it 
some  elements  of  success.  The  day's  program  is  adapted,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
the  individual  girl  and  is  a  varied  one.  In  addition  to  the  academic  work,  which 
provides  instruction  in  all  grades  from  the  third  grade  through  the  first  year  of 
high  3chool,  sewing,  cooking  and  the  various  handicrafts  are  offered.  Piano  lessons 
are  given  to  some;  to  others  training  for  the  choir.  All  take  general  chorus  music 
and  drawing. 

The  physical  training  class  affords  one  of  the  best  training  and  recreative  agencies 
in  the  school.  During  the  past  year,  in  the  lower  grades,  singing  games,  folk 
dances  and  character  dances  of  the  pantomimic  type  were  used  in  addition  to  the 
regular  exercises.  In  the  upper  grades  the  more  advanced  and  difficult  drills  and 
dances  were  taught.  Besides  the  folk  dancing  and  dancing  technique,  simple  clogs 
were  introduced,  which  proved  very  interesting  to  the  classes.     Clog  steps  are 

'Receipts  from  sale  of  clothing  to  boys  at  wages  amounted  to  81,058.72.  This  amount  was  returned  to 
the  State  Treasurer. 
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definite  to  the  point  of  being  gymnastic,  and  demand  a  certain  amount  of  accuracy 
At  the  same  time,  clog  steps  as  well  as  gymnastic  dancing,  give  an  opportunity  for 
joyous  expression,  with  a  sense  of  rhythm  and  grace  of  carriage. 

The  annual  gymnastic  exhibition,  which  was  given  during  the  month  of  April, 
included  most  of  the  drills  and  dances  taken  up  during  the  school  year.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  exhibition  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  interest  of  the  girls  them- 
selves, who  responded  well  and  enjoyed  this  type  of  work. 

The  work  in  sewing  is  graded,  the  initial  stitches  and  various  models  being 
taught  in  the  receiving  cottage.  The  girls  are  next  assigned  to  the  elementary 
sewing  classes  in  the  school  building,  where  simple  garments  are  made.  As  pro- 
gress is  noted,  promotions  are  made  to  the  sewing  classes  where  dresses  and  the 
more  difficult  work  is  required.  A  few  of  the  girls  are  able  to  reach  the  so-called 
dress-making  department.  As  our  sewing  classes  are  primarily  for  training  rather 
than  for  producing,  the  addition  of  a  daily  textile  study  period  has  been  adopted, 
and  is  a  distinct  step  forward  in  our  dress-making  department. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  establishment  of  two  new  courses  in  home-making 
— the  first  in  connection  with  the  dress-making  class  and  dealing  with  the  choice  and 
care  of  clothing  for  those  of  a  limited  income;  the  second  dealing  with  the  selection, 
furnishing  and  care  of  the  home.  The  members  of  the  latter  class  were  selected 
with  the  purpose  of  reaching  certain  girls  whose  reaction  to  work  presented  in  their 
academic  classes  had  not  measured  up  to  our  standards,  but  who  had  shown  interest 
in  household  subjects.     This  work  has  also  been  given  to  the  returned  girls. 

The  cooking  classes  have  been  conducted  on  the  meal  basis.  First  foods  are 
studied  that  might  be  served  for  a  breakfast,  then  methods  of  table  service,  and 
the  actual  preparation  and  serving  of  a  breakfast.  This  having  been  completed, 
the  luncheon  is  next  taken  up.  The  various  dishes  are  studied  and  prepared, 
including  scalloped  dishes,  soups,  vegetables  and  salads,  and  continuing  to  breads, 
desserts  and  cake-making. 

Shorthand  has  been  introduced  into  the  course  of  study  and  has  been  given  to  a 
small  group  of  girls  who  have  shown  special  ability  in  the  high  school  class 

The  study  of  current  events  has  been  a  popular  subject  in  our  upper  sixth  grade. 
All  classes  have  made  contributions  to  the  regular  Friday  assembly,  affording  a 
review  of  these  subjects  to  all  girls. 

The  school  library  plays  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  school.  A  large 
number  of  excellent  books  have  been  added  during  the  year,  and  include  besides 
fiction,  books  on  civics,  home-making,  nature  study,  hygiene,  etiquette,  biography 
and  poetry. 

The  progress  made  in  mental  development  through  the  teaching  of  music  is  not 
to  be  underestimated  and  therefore  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  this  work. 
During  the  year  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  choirs  were  taught  the  music  used 
in  the  regular  church  services,  and  special  music  was  prepared  for  Christmas  and 
Easter.  The  general  choir,  consisting  of  between  thirty  and  forty  girls,  was 
taught  songs  for  such  days  as  Washington's  Birthday,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Memorial 
Day,  Armistice  Day  and  Thanksgiving  Day,  together  with  a  number  of  others  for 
general  use. 

In  the  grade  work,  the  girls  were  taught  the  rudiments  of  music  and  songs.  All 
grades  studied  the  opera,  "Hansel  and  Gretel."  Each  grade  also  studied  certain 
noted  singers  and  listened  to  several  of  their  best  records.  The  upper  grades 
studied  the  opera,  "Faust,"  and  the  stories  of  the  dance  forms— the  waltz,  march, 
polonaise,  gavotte,  tarantelle  and  the  minuet. 

Pageants  were  given  on  Christmas,  Easter,  Armistice  Day  and  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year  in  June.  The  general  choir  provided  music  which  was  an  important 
part  of  each. 

The  health  of  the  girls  during  the  past  year,  with  the  exception  of  an  epidemic  of 
prevailing  colds,  has  been  exceptionally  good.  There  is  great  need  of  additional 
private  rooms  at  our  hospital.  In  cases  of  an  epidemic  when  commitments  are 
received  and  segregated  for  forty-eight  hours  at  least,  only  four  private  rooms  are 
available,  and  the  situation  is  a  serious  one. 

An  enlargement  of  the  hospital  is  earnestly  recommended.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  large  ward  be  converted  into  private  rooms;  that  the  kitchen,  which  is  at  present 
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most  inadequate,  be  reconstructed;  and  that  a  well-equipped  laundry  be  built  to 
meet  the  hospital  needs  and  thereby  facilitate  the  excellent  work  at  present  accom- 
plished under  the  most  adverse  conditions. 

Once  a  month  there  is  a  visiting  day  at  the  school.  A  large  number  of  persons 
have  visited  the  school  the  past  year,  the  majority  of  them  being  parents  of  the 
girls.  Much  time  and  attention  is  given  by  the  school  officers  to  the  parents  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  the  girl  and  her  problems. 

A  special  effort  is  made  to  assist  the  girl  who  is  returned  to  the  school  after  failure 
in  the  community.  Many  times  her  failure  has  been  caused  by  a  parole  after  too 
short  a  period  in  the  school.  Sometimes  it  can  be  traced  to  a  weak  home — often 
to  a  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  The  returned  girl  may  be 
required  to  finish  her  course  of  training — she  may  have  to  do  it  over  again — or  she 
may  need  only  to  remain  in  the  school  for  a  while  and  start  out  again  in  a  new 
environment.  When  the  school  has  apparently  done  all  that  it  can  for  her,  she  is 
tried  again  on  parole. 

Farm  Production 

With  the  exception  of  hay,  the  farm  production  was  unfavorable.  Owing  to  the 
heavy  rains  in  August  and  September,  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  quantities  of 
potatoes  and  garden  truck  harvested.  While  there  was  an  average  amount  of 
apples  produced,  the  quality  was  not  up  to  the  usual  standard. 

There  were  favorable  results,  however,  in  the  dairy,  there  having  been  a  milk 
production  of  125,800  quarts,  from  which  4,802  pounds  of  butter  were  made  for 
school  consumption. 

15,803  pounds  of  excellent  pork  were  supplied  from  the  swine  herd,  and  in  addi- 
tion, 3,180  pounds  of  beef  were  dressed. 

The  poultry  department  furnished  2,442  pounds  of  chicken  as  well  as  2,741 
dozen  eggs. 

REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN 
Industrial  School  for  Girls 
Edward  F.  W.  Bartol,  M.D. 
The  following  report  of  the  medical  work  at  the  hospital  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1927,  is  respectfully  submitted: 

Summary  of  Work  Done 
Number  of  visits  by  physician,  308. 
Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  out-patients,  4,703. 
Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital,  ward-patients,  475. 
Number  of  different  cases  admitted  to  hospital,  233. 
Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital,  4. 
Number  of  commitments  examined  by  physician,  190. 
Number  of  returned  girls  examined  by  physician,  72. 
Number  of  girls  examined  on  leaving  school,  161. 
Number  having  blood  taken  for  a  Wassermann  reaction,  504. 
Number  of  smears  taken,  560. 

Total  number  of  treatments  for  specific  diseases,  7,802. 
Number  of  girls  taken  to  other  hospitals  for  operation,  3. 
Number  of  girls  taken  to  other  hospitals  for  consultation  and  treatment,  1. 
Number  of  returned  girls  pregnant,  3. 
Number  of  girls  pregnant  when  committed,  10. 
Number  of  X-rays  taken,  3. 
Number  of  injections  of  pituitrin,  28. 

Report  of  work  of  Dr.  William  E.  Dolan,  Specialist  in  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

Number  of  visits,  24. 

Number  of  commitments  whose  eyes,  ears,  noses  and  throats  were  examined,  190. 

Number  of  other  commitments  whose  vision  was  tested,  77. 

Number  of  other  ear  examinations,  41. 
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Number  of  other  nose  examinations,  29. 
Number  of  other  throat  examinations,  26. 
Prescriptions  for  glasses  given,  57. 
Glasses  adjusted  and  mended,  87. 
Girls  whose  eyes,  ears,  noses  and  throats  were  examined  before  leaving  the  school, 

161. 
Operations  for  the  removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids,  24. 

Report  of  Dental  Work  performed  by  Dr.  Edward  T.  Fox. 

Amalgam  fillings,  1,287.  Pulps  removed,  2. 

Enamel  fillings,  198.  Treatments,  26. 

Cement  fillings,  175.  Girls  whose  teeth  were  charted,  190. 

Extractions,  128.  Partial  plates,  2. 

Gas  administrations,  78.  Gold  inlays,  9. 

Novocaine  administrations,  103.  Gold  crown,  1. 

Cleansings,  193.  Trubyte  crowns,  3. 


STATISTICS  CONCERNING  GIRLS. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 

(The  following  statistics  were  prepared  by  the  Girls  Parole  Branch) 

Table  36. — Total  number  of  girls  in  custody  of  Trustees,  both  inside  and  outside 

institution, 

In  the  school  November  30,  1926 270 

Outside  the  school,  either  on  parole,  in  other  institutions,  or  whereabouts  unknown,  November 
30,  1926 454 

Total  number  in  custody,  November  30,  1926 724 

Committed  during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1927 189 

913 

Attained  majority  during  year  ending  November  30,  1927 74 

Honorably  discharged  during  year 46 

In  other  institutions  by  commitment: — 

Belchertown  State  School 1 

Reformatory  for  Women 8 

Reformatory  for  Women  outside  Massachusetts 1 

Worcester  State  Hospital 1 

Department  for  Defective  Delinquents 14 

Foxboro  State  Hospital 1 

Psychopathic  Hospital 1 

Wrentham  State  School 1 

Discharged  as  unfit  subjects 2 

30 

150 

Total  in  custody,  November  30,  1927 763 

Table  37. — Number  coming  into  and  going  from  Industrial  School  for  Girls  during 
year  ending  November  30,  1927. 

In  the'School  November  30,  1926 270 

Since  committed : 189 

459 

Recalled  to  the  school: 

From  visit  home 1 

From  attending  funeral ; 3 

From  visit  to  baby 1 

From  court 3 

For  running  from  the  school 4 

From  hospitals 17 

For  a  visit 1 

30 

Returned  from  parole: 

For  medical  care 11 

To  await  commitment  to  institutions 22 

For  further  training 12 

Awaiting  Court 2 

For  violation  of  parole 14 

Re-committed  by  Court 1 

62       92 

551 
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Released  from  the  school: 

On  parole  to  parents  or  relatives 85 

On  parole  to  parents  to  attend  school 6 

On  parole  to  other  families  for  wages 116 

On  parole  to  other  families  for  wages  to  attend  school 

From  a  visit  to  the  school 

For  a  visit  home 

For  a  visit  to  baby 

For  a  visit  to  husband 

Temporary  parole 

To  attend  court 4 

To  attend  funeral 3 

Ran  from  Industrial  School  for  Girls 2 

Transferred  to  hospitals 28 

Committed  to  the  Department  for  Defective  Delinquents 14 

To  be  committed  to  schools  for  feeble-minded 2 

Transferred  to  Reformatory  for  Women 4 

Discharged  as  unfit  subjects 2 

272 
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Table  38. — Length  of  stay  in  Industrial  School  for  Girls  of  all  girls  paroled  for  first 
time  during  year  ending  November  30,  1927. 

Girls  Paroled  Length  of  Stay  Girls  Paroled  Length  of  Stat 

Years      Months  Years    Months 

5 


l1  8  

2i  7  

31  7  

41  4  

51  9  

131  6  

161  11  

191  9  2 

231  6  2                1 

281  8  2                2 

1  4  2  3 

2  1  2  4 

3  5  2  5 


6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 


2   -  5  1    2  8 


6  2    2  9 


4    -  7  2  2  10 

1    -  8  1  2  11 

4    v -  9  1  3 

2    -  11  2  3  1 

7   1  -  3 .  3  2 

3   1  1  1  3  3 

4   1  2  1  3  4 

5   1  3  2  3  6 

8   1  4  1  3  10 

1  3  11 

Total  number  paroled  for  first  time  during  year,  166;  average  length  of  stay  in  school,  1  year  7  months, 
8  days. 

Table  39. — Causes  of  commitments  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls  during  year  ending 

November  30,  1927. 
Adultery,  2. 
Being  a  delinquent,  15. 
Delinquency  and  fornication,  1. 
Delinquent — lewd  and  wanton  behavior,  7. 
Drunkenness,  1. 
Fornication,  13. 
Idle  and  disorderly  person,  2. 
Larceny,  14. 
Lewdness,  29. 

Lewd  and  lascivious  cohabitation,  1. 
Lewd  and  lascivious  person  in  speech  and  behavior,  3. 
Runaway,  20. 
Stubbornness,  74. 

Transferred  from  Division  of  Child  Guardianship,  3. 
(Larceny;   Stubborn  and  Disobedient;   Delinquency) 
Vagrancy,  4. 

Total  number  committed,  189. 

'Days. 
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Table  40. — Ages  at  time  of  commitment  of  girls  committed  to  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  daring  year  ending  Nov.  30.  1927. 
Between  8  and  9  years,  1. 
Between  10  and  11  years,  2. 
Between  11  and  12  years,  7. 
Between  12  and  13  years,  6. 
Between  13  and  14  years,  26. 
Between  14  and  15  years,  35. 
Between  15  and  16  years,  49. 
Between  16  and  17  years,  62. 
Between  17  and  18  years,  1. 
Total  number  committed,  189. 
Average  age  at  time  of  commitment,  15  years,  28  days. 

Table  41. — Nativity  of  girls  committed  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls  during  year 

ending  November  30,  1927. 
Born  in  the  United  States,  176. 
Born  in  foreign  countries,  13. 
Greece,  1. 
Canada,  3. 
England,  1. 
Italy,  5. 
Poland,  1. 
Nova  Scotia,  1. 
Newfoundland,  1. 
Total  number  committed,  189. 

Table  42. — Nativity  of  parents  of  girls  committed  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
during  year  ending  November  30,  1927. 
Both  parents  born  in  the  United  States,  64. 
Both  parents  foreign  born,  92. 
Father  native  born  and  mother  foreign,  15. 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  native,  9. 
Mother  native,  father  unknown,  6. 
Mother  foreign,  father  unknown,  1. 
Nativity  of  both  parents  unknown,  2. 
Total  number  committed,  189. 

Table  43. — Occupation  of  girls  at  time  of  commitment  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
during  year  ending  November  30,  1927. 
In  school,  77. 
Housework  at  home,  16. 
Housework  at  foster  home,  3. 
Factory,  17. 
Nursemaid,  5. 
Actress,  1. 
Beauty  parlor,  1. 
Store,  1. 
Sewing,  1. 
Waitress,  3. 
Idle,  64. 

Total  number  committed,  189. 

Table  44. — Education,  progress  and  length  of  time  out  of  school  of  girls  committed 
to  Industrial  School  for  Girls  during  year  ending  November  30,  1927. 
In  high  school  (first  jrear),  10. 
In  high  school  (second  year),  7. 
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In  high  school,  (third  year),  1. 
In  grade  IX,  7. 
In  grade  VIII,  30. 
In  grade  VII,  55. 
In  grade  VI,  41. 
In  grade  V,  13. 
In  grade  IV,  7. 
In  grade  III,  4. 
Ungraded  and  special  classes,  14. 
Total  number  committed,  189. 

In  school  when  committed,  77. 
Out  of  school  less  than  one  year,  53. 
Out  of  school  between  one  and  two  years,  27. 
Out  of  school  between  two  and  three  years,  30. 
Out  of  school  between  three  and  four  years,  2. 
Total  number  committed,  189. 


REPORT  OF  TREASURER 
Industrial  School  for  Girls 
The  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  is  respectfully  submitted 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1927: — 

CASH  ACCOUNT 

Receipts 
Income: 
Personal  Services 

Reimbursements  from  Board  or  Retirement $  11.99  , 

Sales 383.41 

Miscellaneous 112.74 

Total  income $508.14 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth 
Appropriations: 

Advance $  8,000.00 

Payments  on  account  of  maintenance 64,248.09 

Maintenance  refunds 119.09 

72,367.18 

Total $72,875.32 

Payments 
To  Treasury  of  Commonwealth: 

Institution  income 508.14 

Refunds,  account  maintenance 119.09 

627.23 

Maintenance  Appropriations: 

On  account  of  maintenance 64,248.09 

Return  of  advance 8,000.00 

72,248.09 

$72,875.32 
MAINTENANCE 

Balance  from  previous  year  brought  forward 1,950.08 

Appropriation,  current  year 145,150.00 

$147,100.08 
Expenses  (as  analyzed  below) $143,293.69 

Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth $     3,806.39 

Analysis  of  Expenses 

Personal  services $62,848.00 

Food 14,953.95 

Medical  and  general  care 3,577.19 

Farm 14,466.50 

Heat,  light  and  power ., 16,445.56 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds 986.57 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses 1,765.28 

Religious  instruction 1,465.21 

Clothing  and  materials _ 8,300.02 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 8,774.25 

Repairs,  ordinary 6,282.97 

Repairs  and  renewals 3,428.19 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance : $143,293.69 
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Special  Appropriations 
Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward $        313.13 


Reverting  to  Treasurer $       31 3.13 

During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  297. 

Total  cost  for  maintenance,  8143,293.69. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $9,213. 

Receipt  from  sales,  8383.41. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  8.024. 

All  other  institution  receipts,  8124.73. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  8.008. 

Net  weekly  per  capita,  $9.18. 

VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 
November  30,  1927. 

REAL  ESTATE 

Land $17,305.00 

Buildings 390,729.16 


Total  Real  Estate 8408,034.16 

Personal  Property. 
Personal  Property 8100,021.73 


Total  Valuation  of  Property $508,055.89 

STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 
Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
Number  in  Institution. 

Males  Females     Totals 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year -  270           270 

Number  received  during  year  (committed,  189;  returned  from  parole,  91) ....       -  280           280 

Number  passing  out  of  the  institution  during  the  year -  271           271 

Number  at  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  the  institution -  279           279 

Daily  average  attendance  (i.e.,  number  of  inmates  actually  present)  during  the 

year -  297.08      297.08 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year 22  53             75 


Number  in  Care  of  the  Parole  Branch. 

nch  for  part  or  all  of  the  year 

i  the  year,  or  for  other  reason  passing  out  of 

Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 


Number  in  care  of  parole  branch  for  part  or  all  of  the  year 648 

Number  coming  of  age  within  the  year,  or  for  other  reason  passing  out  of  custody 150 

Employees  of  parole  branch 17 


Current  Expenses: 

Salaries  and  wages 862,848.000 

Travel,  transportation,  etc 1,765.28 

Food 14,953.95 

Religious  instruction 1,465.21 

Clothing  and  materials 8,300.02 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 8,774.25 

Medical  and  general  care 3,577.19 

Heat,  light  and  power 16,445.56 

Farm  and  stable 14,466.50 

Grounds 986.57 

Repairs,  ordinary 6,282.97 

Repairs  and  renewals 3,428. 19 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance 8143,293.69 

Executive  head  of  the  institution  (superintendent);  Catharine  M.  Campbell. 
Executive  head  of  Parole  Branch:  Almeda  F.  Cree. 

GIRLS  PAROLE  BRANCH 

Almeda  F.  Cree,  Supervisor 

Parole  is  a  succession  of  adjustments.  The  work  of  the  Girls  Parole  Branch  is  to 
inspire  and  direct  girls  of  adolescent  age,  many  of  whom  have  been  sex  delinquents, 
so  that  they  may  adjust  themselves  happily  and  successfully  to  respectable  com- 
munity life. 

During  the  year  that  has  just  passed,  the  parole  branch  has  worked  with  648 
individual  girls.     This  is  the  largest  number  of  individual  girls  ever  handled  by 
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the  department.    The  weekly  cost  per  capita  of  this  group  of  648  girls  was  $1.82. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1927,  484  girls  were  on  parole. 

Little  is  known  by  the  public  at  large  about  the  successes  of  the  girls  paroled 
from  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  The  failure  of  one  girl,  given  newspaper 
notoriety,  does  much  to  warp  public  sentiment.  Public  opinion  is  a  great  factor 
in  helping  or  hindering  the  progress  or  adjustment  of  any  individual  or  group  of 
individuals. 

It  is  my  intention  in  this  report  particularly  to  consider  the  successful  cases. 
To  what  extent  they  outnumber  the  failures  will  be  seen  by  the  figures  given. 

Conduct  of  Girls. 

The  conduct  of  the  girls  who  reached  their  majority  before  Nov.  30,  1927  (74)? 
was  78.3  per  cent  satisfactory  and  21.6  per  cent  unsatisfactory.  In  the  unsatis- 
factory group,  (16),  10  had  been  mentally  examined  and  60  per  cent  were  feeble- 
minded or  psychopathic.  We  cannot  say  that  their  mental  condition  was  the 
entire  cause  of  their  misbehavior,  because  in  the  group  whose  conduct  was  satis- 
factory, (58),  39  had  been  mentally  examined  and  50  per  cent  were  diagnosed  as 
feeble-minded  or  psychopathic. 

By  studying  the  histories  of  these  girls,  and  by  testing  their  mental  reaction  to 
community  life,  one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  feeble-minded  or  psychopathic 
girl,  who  is  not  a  serious  sex  problem,  can  and  often  does  succeed  when  placed  in 
the  environment  suited  to  her  special  needs. 

Of  the  484  girls  on  parole  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  conduct  of  400,  or  82.6  per 
cent  was  satisfactory.  Sixty-one  of  these  were  married.  The  conduct  of  the 
married  group  was  95  per  cent  excellent.  The  girls  who  have  demurred  when  on 
parole  about  doing  housework  in  families  for  wages  come  to  take  great  pride  in 
their  own  homes,  and  prove  to  be  good,  thrifty  housekeepers. 

Honorably  Discharged  Girls 

There  were  46  girls  who  passed  out  of  the  care  of  the  trustees  during  the  year  by 
receiving  honorable  discharges.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  this  group  increasing 
from  year  to  year.  When  honorably  discharged,  seven  girls  were  working  in 
factories,  2  in  stores,  one  was  attending  filing  school,  2  were  attending  business 
college,  and  15  were  doing  housework  for  wages,  many  of  the  last-named  group 
receiving  from  $10  to  $16  a  week.  Twenty  were  married  and  successfuUy  estab- 
lished in  homes  of  their  own.  The  average  age  when  honorably  discharged  was 
20  years  and  6  months.     The  youngest  girl  was  19  years  and  11  months. 

Forty  of  these  honorably  discharged  girls  had  been  mentally  examined.  The 
diagnoses  were  17  normal,  20  feeble-minded,  and  3  psychopathic  personalities. 
Such  actual  experience  as  this  indicates  that  we  can  no  longer  say  that  because  a 
girl  is  mentally  deficient,  or  has  a  psychopathic  personality,  she  cannot  learn  to 
become  a  useful  member  in  the  community.  All  these  girls  honorably  discharged 
were  not  only  self-supporting,  but  many  made  savings.  Several  of  the  girls  con- 
tributed so  much  of  their  earnings  to  their  families  that  when  honorably  discharged 
they  had  only  small  sums  accumulated;  but  thirty-two  girls  had  accumulated 
savings  of  $2,588.60.  Five  girls  had  from  $100  to  $200  and  five  had  over  $200. 
One  girl  saved  285.65. 

When  a  girl  is  either  approaching  her  majority,  or  an  honorable  discharge,  the 
visitor  takes  care  that  she  has  a  good  supply  of  necessary  clothes;  that  all  necessary 
dentistry  is  done;  a  physical  examination  is  made;  and  that  she  is  employed  at 
some  kind  of  work  that  she  may  continue,  and  be  happy  in  doing,  after  she  passes 
out  of  the  custody  of  the  parole  branch. 

To  qualify  for  an  honorable  discharge,  a  girl  must  have  become  a  self-reliant  and 
responsible  citizen — not  only'  able  to  earn  her  own  living,  but  ambitious  for  greater 
attainments.  As  an  example  of  the  latter,  one  of  these  honorably  discharged 
girls  aspired  to  a  college  education.  She  passed  the  college  entrance  examination 
in  the  summer,  and  entered  college  in  the  fall.  With  her  savings  she  paid  her 
tuition  for  the  first  semester.  To  pay  her  room  rent  and  board  while  attending 
college,  she  rises  at  four  o'clock  every  morning  that  she  may  get  to  her  work  at 
five  o'clock,  and  works  three  hours  before  going  to  her  classes.     She  does  other 
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work  on  holidays  and  during  vacation  time,  which  helps  to  meet  expenses.    Al- 
though she  has  been  told  that  if  she  needs  money  she  has  only  to  say  so,  she  always 
replies,  "If  I  can  do  it  myself,  I  would  rather."    A  scholarship  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  has  just  been  awarded  to  her. 

Girls  in  Foster  Homes 

The  advantages  of  a  foster  home  are  primarily  to  develop  the  girl's  resources 
and  to  strengthen  her  character,  in  those  cases  where  the  home  is  weak,  so  that 
when  she  goes  home  later  she  may  be  able  to  help  her  family,  and  if  she  marries 
and  establishes  a  home  of  her  own,  that  she  may  have  definite  ideas  of  what  the 
standards  of  a  well-ordered  family  should  be. 

The  girl's  first  year  on  parole  is  the  hardest.  It  is  the  greatest  test  of  the  re- 
sourcefulness of  her  visitor,  her  foster  family  or  relative,  and  of  the  girl's  real 
desire  and  ability  to  succeed  in  the  community.  No  one  knows  how  the  girl  will 
react  to  new  surroundings,  new  associations,  and  new  responsibilities.  To  learn 
how  to  do  things  pleasantly,  another  person's  way  is  her  first  real  test. 

Placing  the  responsibility  of  disclosing  suitable  foster  homes  upon  one  person 
has  been  found  to  be  the  best  method.  In  this  way  there  is  uniformity  in  the 
selection  of  homes.  There  is  also  an  advantage  in  having  one  person  investigate 
the  different  homes,  and  value  their  relative  worth  for  different  girls.  As  the 
resources  of  the  communities  in  lines  other  than  housework  develop  and  the  work 
of  the  reconstruction  of  the  homes  of  the  parents  continues,  fewer  foster  homes 
will  be  required. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-three  homes  and  small  hospitals  have  been  used  this  year 
409  times  for  the  employment  of  283  individual  girls.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  girls  remained  the  entire  year  of  1927  in  one  foster  home,  80  girls  had  each 
two  foster  homes,  12  girls  had  three  foster  homes,  6  girls  had  four,  and  one  girl 
had  five  different  homes  during  the  year. 

Sixty-nine  girls  out  of  648  on  parole  remained  at  least  one  year  of  their  parole 
in  the  same  foster  home;  fifty-one  girls  stayed  over  a  year;  12  girls  stayed  over  2 
years;  4  girls  stayed  over  three  years;  one  girl  stayed  over  four  years,  and  one  girl 
stayed  over  five  jrears  in  the  same  home.  During  the  year  238  applications  for 
the  employment  of  girls  were  received,  and  202  foster  homes  were  investigated. 
1,661  relocations  of  girls  were  made. 

Girls  in  Public  Schools 

Every  encouragement  is  given  the  girls  to  continue  their  education.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  girl  has  given  any  trouble  in  public  school.  The  teachers  and  superintendents 
are  most  co-operative. 

If  a  girl  is  beyond  14  years  of  age  and  has  completed  six  grades  of  school,  it 
rests  with  her  whether  she  shall  continue  school  or  not.  Some  girls  have  not  the 
mental  capacity  to  go  beyond  the  grammar  school,  and  so  drop  out  and  go  to  work. 
Some  who  have  the  capacity  are  anxious  to  get  to  work,  or  their  earnings  are  needed 
by  their  parents,  and  they,  too,  drop  out. 

During  the  jrear,  39  girls  attended  school.  Twenty-five  of  these  girls  lived  in 
their  own  homes  and  14  in  foster  homes.  Thirteen  were  in  high  school,  one  of 
whom  was  graduated  in  June  with  high  standing.  Fourteen  girls,  all  under  16 
years  of  age,  were  in  grammar  school.  Three  were  in  trade  school,  five  in  business 
college,  and  four  attended  continuation  school. 

Returned  Girls. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  parole  department  handled  the  largest  number  of 
girls  in  1927,  fewer  girls  were  returned  to  the  school  for  discipline.  All  of  these 
girls  were  re-paroled  before  the  year  ended,  as  well  as  all  others  in  the  various  groups 
who  were  ready,  so  that  not  any  returned  girl,  who  had  completed  her  course  of 
training  and  was  physically  fit  to  be  placed,  was  left  in  the  school  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Study  of  Four  Hundred  Girls. 

The  parole  branch  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  girls  who  were  paroled  from 
the  school  for  the  first  time  during  the  years  1924,  1925  and  1926 — a  total  of  400. 
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Three  hundred  and  fourteen  of  these  girls  had  mental  examinations  prior  to 
their  commitment  or  while  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  or  on  parole.  The 
result  of  these  examinations  is  as  follows: — 115  were  diagnosed  as  normal;  168  as 
mentally  deficient,  and  31  as  psychopathic  personalities. 

While  on  parole  some  of  the  unfit  were  weeded  out  as  follows:  The  Trustees 
discharged  one  girl  as  an  unfit  subject;  17  were  committed  to  the  Department  for 
Defective  Delinquents;  10  were  committed  to  the  Reformatory  for  Women; 
3  were  committed  to  State  hospitals;  and  2  were  committed  to  schools  for  the 
feeble-minded. 

Forty-six  of  the  girls  became  permanently  adjusted  in  the  community,  and,  be- 
cause of  their  meritorious  conduct,  were  honorably  discharged  by  the  Trustees. 

Sixty-nine  of  the  girls  have  married.  Twenty  of  the  married  girls  have  been 
honorably  discharged  and  42  have  good  prospects  for  honorable  discharges  in  the 
future. 

Fifty-two  girls  have  become  of  age.  The  conduct  of  33  was  satisfactory  and  the 
prognoses  hopeful.  The  conduct  of  19  girls  was  unsatisfactory  and  the  prognoses 
doubtful.  The  purpose  of  the  commitment,  being  the  girl's  reformation  and  ad- 
justment to  normal  family  life,  has  not  always  been  possible,  because  of  the  short 
time  for  training  on  parole.  There  is  too  little  time  left  when  paroled  from  the 
school  to  accomplish  very  much  in  character  building. 

The  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  matter  of  success  on  parole,  the  mentality 
does  not  figure  as  largely  as  do  the  opportunities  given  them  and  their  willingness  to 
aoceot  those  oDnnrtunities. 

Reconstruction  of  Girls'  Homes 

In  1926,  the  work  of  the  department  was  rearranged  so  that  part  of  one  visitor's 
time  could  be  devoted  to  making  efforts  to  rehabilitate  the  family  when  necessary 
for  the  girl's  safe  return  to  her  home. 

There  are  many  factors  that  enter  into  a  girl's  home  or  neighborhood  condition 
which  may  make  it  unfit  for  her  parole  to  it.  Many  conditions  are  encountered, 
such  as  men  lodgers,  drinking  or  immorality,  feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy,  tuber- 
culosis, lack  of  work,  poverty  or  shiftlessness,  sickness,  neglected  children,  a  mother 
who  goes  out  to  work  during  the  day,  undesirable  companions,  a  congested  neigh- 
borhood, etc.,  some  of  which  can  be  remedied,  alleviated  or  adjusted  in  various  ways. 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  rehabilitation  is  usually  to  get  the  family  into  a  better 
place.  Parents  have  been  most  co-operative.  They  have  been  willing  to  accept 
our  suggestions  and  those  of  friendly  visitors. 

Responsibility  is  a  great  factor  in  one's  reformation.  A  girl  who  has  profited 
by  her  training  at  the  school  and  on  parole  is  willing  to  share  in  the  duties  and  res- 
ponsibilities of  her  home,  her  parents  and  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
paying  of  the  rent,  the  clothing  of  the  children,  and  the  buying  of  the  food  are  her 
concern  as  well  as  her  parents.  There  is  no  surer  way  of  testing  and  developing  a 
girl's  character. 

Mental  and  Physical  Examinations 

A  mental  examination  may  serve  to  discover  some  hidden  potentiality,  which, 
if  it  is  in  the  nature  of  an  asset,  may  be  cultivated,  or,  if  in  the  nature  or  a  liability, 
may  be  restrained. 

The  greatest  service  that  can  be  rendered  to  our  girls  is  to  keep  them  in  good 
health.  With  that  objective,  284  girls  have  been  taken  to  25  hospitals,  dentists 
and  private  doctors  an  aggregate  of  1,215  times.    There  have  been  82  ward  patients. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  again  to  the  Trustees  that  Miss  Carolyn  Field,  who  has 
been  a  volunteer  worker  for  twenty  years,  is  stiU  helping  us  in  our  hospital  work. 

Savings  of  Girls 
On  Nov.  30,  1927,  there  were  242  active  bank  accounts  of  girls  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  totalling  $12,480.36.     Thirty-four  girls  had  accounts  ranging  from 
$100  to  $400  and  seven  had  between  $200  and  $300.    Four  of  the  "of  age"  girls 
had  over  $100,  the  largest  amount  being  $112.54. 
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STATISTICS  CONCERNING  WORK  OF  THE  GIRLS  PAROLE  BRANCH 

Table  45. — Status  November  30,  1927,  of  all  girls  in  custody  of  Trustees  of  Massa- 
chusetts Training  Schools. 

On  parole  with  relatives  in  Massachusetts 156 

On  parole  with  relatives  outside  of  Massachusetts 26 

On  parole  in  families,  earning  wages 131 

Attending  school,  earning  wages 2 

Attending  school,  boarding 1 

Attending  school,  living  at  home _. 5 

Doing  other  than  housework,  not  living  with  relatives 6 

In  hospital  or  convalescent  homes 26 

Married  (subject  to  recall  for  cause) 61 

Temporarily  in  House  of  Good  Shepherd 23 

Temporarily  in  House  of  Good  Shepherd  outside  of  Massachusetts 2 

Boarding  temporarily 1 

House  of  Detention 3 

Left  home  or  places,  whereabouts  unknown: 

a.  This  year 24 

b.  Previously 16 

Runaways  from  Industrial  School,  whereabouts  unknown 1 

484 
In  school  November  30,  1927 279 

763 

Table  46. — Cash  account  of  girls  on  parole,  year  ending  November  30,  1927. 

Balance  on  deposit  December  1,  1926 $20,515.05 

Cash  received  from  savings  to  credit  252  girls  in  place  from  Dec.  1,  1926,  to 

Nov.  30,  1927 S17.457.78 

Cash  received  from  savings  to  credit  of  35  girls  at  home 425.10 

Cash  received  from  parents  or  other  relatives  to  credit  of  14  girls 166.29 

Cash  received  from  other  sources 132.62 

Interest  on  deposits 785.38 

By  1,377  deposits  with  the  department $18,967.17 

$39,482.22 

Cash  withdrawn  by  340  girls $19,248.98 

Transfer  to  State  Treasurer  of  unclaimed  accounts  for  trust  fund 2,583.30 

$21,832.28 

Balance  on  deposit  November  30,  1927 $17,649.94 

Table  47. — Girls'  savings  withdrawn  during  year  ending  November  30,  1927. 
(Cash  withdrawn  on  account  of  340  girls,  some  drawing  for  more  than  one  purpose.) 

Reasons  for  Withdrawal                                                                                 No.  of  girls  Amount 

Clothing 207  %  8,132.41 

Dentists 37  550.38 

Doctors,  medicine,  glasses,  etc 33  281.37 

Hospital 23  227.97 

Help  at  home 37  590.14 

Board 144  1,491.75 

Traveling  expenses  including  express  and  telephone  and  expenses  in  returning 

runaway  wards 212  879.71 

Expenses  for  baby 16  556.11 

Overpaid  wages  returned  to  employer 10  76.91 

Christmas,  vacations  and  spending  money 97  606.31 

To  pay  for  articles  or  money  stolen  or  destroyed 7  119.96 

Schooling 8  230.65 

Insurance 2  13.20 

Divorce 1  25.00 

Marriage 10  311.25 

Transferred  to  other  institutions 13  233.20 

Girls  becoming  of  age  and  receiving  an  Honorable  Discharge 78  4,922.66 

$19,248.98 

Table  48. — Expenditures  of  Girls  Parole  Branch,  year  ending  November  30,  1927. 

Almeda  F.  Cree,  Supt 82,630.00 

Visitors 19,425.98 

Clerks 4,350.00 

$26,405.98 

Visitors: 

Travel $4,311.89 

Taxi  hire  and  use  of  visitors'  own  auto 722.02 

$5,033.91 
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Office  expenses: 

Advertising §  333.82 

Postage 378.08 

Stationery  and  office  supplies 364.55 

Telephone  and  telegrams 1,684.98 

Rent 2,760.00 

Sundries 93.48 

$5,614.91 

Graduating  exercises  for  honorably  discharged  girls 50.00 

Total  expended  for  administration  and  visiting §37,104.80 

Assistance  to  girls: 

Board $  395.82 

Clothing 493.29 

Medicine  and  medical  attendance  (including  dental  work) 565.03 

Travel 877.73 

Miscellaneous 12.88 

Total  expended  for  girls §2,344.75 

Total  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  girls  from  the  Industrial  School 

for  Girls §39,449.55 


TRUST  FUNDS1 

LYMAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Lyman  School,  Lyman  Fund. 

Cash  Securities  Total 

Balance  December  1,  1926 §4,525.68     §33,700.00     $38,225.68 

Receipts  in  1926-27 

Income  from  investments 1,876.52  1,876.52 

Securities  purchased 1,300.00 

§6,402.20     §35,000.00     §40,102.20 
Payments  in  1926-27 
Securities  purchased §1,300.00 

Balance  November  30,  1927 §5,102.20     §35,000.00     §40,102.20 

Present  Investments 

Athol  bond §1,500.00 

Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  stock 300.00 

Canton  (Ohio)  bonds 5,000.00 

Columbus  (Ohio)  bonds 11,500.00 

Everett  bond 3,000.00 

Muskegon,  Mich •: 1,300.00 

New  York  (State)  bond 1,000.00 

West  Brookfield  bond 1,000.00 

Worcester  Trust  Company  certificates 400.00 

United  States  Treasury  bonds 2,000.00 

State  of  Minnesota  bonds 8,000.00 

§35,000.00 

Cash  on  hand 5,102.20 

§40,102.20 

Lyman  School,  Lyman  Trust  Fund. 

Balance  December  1,  1926 §20,000.00     §20,000.00 

No  transactions  in  1926-27 

Balance  November  30,  1927 20,000.00       20,000.00 

Present  Investments 

Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  certificates §14,000.00 

Chicago  Junction  &  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  bonds 5,000.00 

New  London  &  Northern  R.R.  Co.  certificate 1,000.00 

§20,000.00 

Income,  Lyman  School,  Lyman  Trust  Fund. 

Cash         Securities         Total 
Balance  December  1,  1926 §13,209.68  §13,209.68 

Receipts  in  1926-27 
Income  from  investments 1,881.63  1,881.63 

§15,091.31  §15,091.31 

Payments  in  1926-27 
Lyman  School  for  Boys §8,510.06  §8,510.06 

Balance  November  30,  1927 §6,581.25  §6,581.25 

Present  Investment 
Cash  on  hand §6,581.25 

1  Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  407,  Acts  of  1906,  these  funds  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Receiver-General,  but  the  expenditure  of  the  income  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees. 
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Lyman  School,  Lamb  Fund. 

Balance  December  1,  1926 

No  transactions  in  1926-27 

Balance  November  30,  1927 

Present  Investment 
Athol  bonds 

Income,  Lyman  School,  Lamb  Fund. 

Balance  December  1,  1926 $364.54 

Receipts  in  1926-27 
Income  from  investment 60.53 

$425.07 
Payments  in  1926-27 
Lyman  School  for  boys none 

Balance  November  30,  1927 $425.07 

Present  investment 

Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  stock 

Cash  on  hand 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lamb  Fund. 

Cash 

Balance  December  1,  1926 

No  transactions  in  1926-27 

Balance  November  30,  1927 

Present  Investment 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  bonds 

Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lamb  Fund. 

Cash 
Balance  December  1,  1926 $183.05 

Receipts  in  1926-27 
Income  from  investments 46.00 

$229.05 
Payments  in  1926-27 
Industrial  School  for  Girls 31.16 

Balance  November  30,  1927 $197.89 

Present  Investment 
Cash  on  hand 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Fay  Fund. 

Balance  December  1,  1926 

No  transactions  in  1926-27 

Balance  November  30,  1927 

Present  Investment 
Revere  bond 

Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Fay  Fund. 

Balance  December  1,  1926 $186.84 

Receipts  in  1926-27 
Income  from  investment 46.00 

Balance  November  30,  1927 $232.84 

Present  Investment 
Cash  on  hand 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Rogers  Book  Fund. 

Balance  December  1,  1926 

No  transactions  in  1926-27 

Balance  November  30,  1927 

Present  Investment 
United  States  bonds 


$1,000.00       $1,000.00 
1,000.00         1,000.00 

$1,000.00       $1,000.00 


$100.00 

$464.54 

60.53 

$100.00 

$525.07 

none 

8100.00 

$525.07 

$100.00 
425.07 

525.07 

Securities 

Total 

$1,000.00 

81,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

Securities 

Total 

$183.05 

46.00 

$229.05 

31.16 

$197.89 

$197.89 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

81,000.00 

$1,000.00       $1,000.00 

$186.84 
46.00 


$232.84 
$232.84 


$1,000.00       81,000.00 
1,000.00         1,000.00 

1,000.00         1,000.00 
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Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Rogers  Book  Fund. 

Cash         Securities 
Balance  December  1,  1926 $  23.23 

Receipts  in  1926-27 
Income  from  investment 43.68 

$66.91 

Balance  November  30,  1927 $66.91 

Present  Investment 
Cash  on  hand 

Massachusetts  Training  Schools,  Female  Wards  Fund 

Cash  Securities 
Received  in  1926-27 

Robert  K.  Watson,  Ex.  Sec'y 82>52H9 

Balance  November  30,  1927 2,583.30 

Present  Investment 
Provident  Institution  for  Savings  Bank  Books $2,583.30 

Massachusetts  Training  Schools,  Male  Wards  Fund 

Cash  Securities 
Received  in  1926-27 

Robert  J.  Watson,  Ex.  Sec'y S!,§2H2, 

Balance  November  30,  1927 1,679.42 

Suffolk  Savings  Bank  for  Seamen  and  Others  Bank  books $1,679.42 


Total 
$23.23 

43.68 
$66.91 
$66.91 

$66.91 


Total 


$2,583.30 
2,583.30 


Total 

$1,679.42 
1,679.42 
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THE   SCHOOLS 

1.  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  established  1846,  is  located  at  Westborough,  32 
miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the  cottage  system,  for 
boys  under  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  commitment.  The  inmates  live  in 
13  cottages,  2  of  which,  located  away  from  the  rest  of  the  institution,  are  used  for 
the  younger  boys.  Normal  capacity  of  the  school  480.  Academic  and  industrial 
training  is  given.  Commitments  are  for  minority.  After  training  in  the  school, 
boys  are  placed  on  parole,  in  charge  of  the  Boys  Parole  Branch,  whose  office  is  at 
41  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 

2.  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  established  1908,  is  located  at  Shirley,  40 
miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the  cottage  system,  for 
boys  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  commitment.  The  in- 
mates live  in  9  cottages.  Normal  capacity  of  the  school,  284.  Academic  and 
industrial  training  is  given,  the  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  practical  teaching  of 
trades.  Commitments  are  for  minority.  After  training  in  the  school,  boys  are 
placed  on  parole,  in  charge  of  the  Boys  Parole  Branch,  whose  office  is  at  41  Mt. 
Vernon  Street,  Boston. 

3.  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  established  1854,  is  located  at  Lancaster,  42 
miles  from  Boston.     An  open  institution,  organized  on  the  cottage  system,  for 

'  girls  under  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  commitment.     The  inmates  live 
'  in  10  cottages.     Normal  capacity  of  the  school,  268.     Academic  and  industrial 
training  is  given,  emphasis  being  placed  on  training  in  the  domestic  arts.     Commit- 
ments are  for  minority,  but  the  length  of  detention  in  the  school  is  largely  deter- 
,'  mined  by  the  course  of  training.     After  training  in  the  school,  girls  are  placed  on 
!  parole,  in  charge  of  the  Girls  Parole  Branch,  whose  office  is  at  41  Mt.  Vernon  Street, 
Boston. 

REPORT 

Meetings  of  the  Board. 

During  the  year  1928  the  Board  has  held  12  regular  monthly  meetings,  in  addition 
to  the  36  meetings  of  the  various  committees.  The  parole  committees  of  the  three 
schools  considered  1,772  cases  involving  the  parole  of  boys  and  girls.  The  com- 
mitment of  all  boys  and  girls  is  to  the  supervision  of  the  Trustees  until  they  are  21 
years  of  age,  or  are  honorably  discharged. 

Visits  of  Trustees  to  the  Schools. 

There  have  been  100  separate  visits  made  to  the  three  schools  by  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  during  the  past  year.  In  addition  to  these  visits  by  the  Trustees 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board  has  visited  the  schools  67  times  during  the 
year. 

Commitments. 

Table  1. — Commitments  to  the  three  schools  each  year  for  the  three  years  ending 

November  80,  1928. 

1926  1927  1928 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 350  340  345 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 342  319  350 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 164  189  212 

Table  2. — Daily  average  number  of  inmates  in  each  school  for  the  three  years  ending 
November  80,  1928;  the  normal  capacity  of  each  school,  and  the  number  of  inmates 
in  the  school  on  November  80,  1928. 

Number 

Daily  Average  Number  of    Normal  in  School 

Inmates                    Capacity  Nov.  30, 

1926              1927              1928  1928 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 479               486               499           480  521 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 307               287               297           284  302 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 297               297               304           268  307 
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Table  3. — Commitments  to  the  three  schools  each  year  for  the  ten  years  ending  Novem- 
ber SO,  1928. 

Lyman  Industrial  Industrial 

Year  ending  November  30  School  School  School 

for  Boys  for  Boys  for  Girls  Total 

1919 332  374  180  886 

1920 347  285  118  750 

1921 341  352  133  826 

1922 277  273  121  671 

1923 295  227  116  638 

1924 289  320  151  760 

1925 356  364  147  867 

1926 350  342  164  856 

1927 340  319  189  848 

1928 345  350  212  907 

Totals 3,272     3,206     1,531       8,009 

Total  Number  in  Care  of  Board. 

On  November  30,  1928,  the  total  number  of  children  who  were  wards  of  the 
Trustees  was  4,157,  distributed  as  follows: 

Table  4. — Number  of  children  in  care  of  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training 
Schools  November  SO,  1928. 

In  the 

Schools  On  Parole  Total 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 521  1,556  2,077 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 302  927  1,229 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 307  543  850 

Totals 1,130  3,026  4,156 

Parole  oe  Boys  and  Girls 

Boys  and  girls  may  be  paroled  from  the  training  schools  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Applications  for  parole  may  be  made,  either  in  person  or 
by  letter,  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Trustees,  who  will  see  that  they  are 
acted  upon  if  the  boy  or  girl  has  been  in  the  training  school  a  reasonable  length  of 
time. 

The  average  length  of  stay  at  each  of  the  training  schools  is  slightly  shorter  for 
1928  than  for  1927,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

Average  Length  of  Stay 

1927  1928 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 12.46  mos.  11.43  mos. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 10.1    mos.  9.9    mos. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 1  yr.  7  mos.  8  days  1  yr.  5  mos.  15  days 

Table  38  shows  that  a  number  of  the  girls  have  remained  in  the  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  a  considerably  longer  time  than  the  average  given.  The  length  of  stay 
for  the  longer  periods  is  usually  because  of  physical  or  mental  weakness. 

REPORT   OF  THE   PSYCHIATRIC   WORK 

Manly  B.  Root,  M.D. 

Less  time  has  been  spent  during  the  past  year  on  writing  up  examinations  and 
notes,  and  more  time  in  actual  work  with  boys.  It  is  a  difficult  question  to  decide — 
just  how  time  should  be  divided  between  these  two  functions,  both  of  which  are  of 
great  importance.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  latter  should  be  given  first  consideration, 
as  our  immediate  task  is  the  training  of  the  boys.  But  for  the  building  up  of 
knowledge  about  our  subject  and  for  checking  up  of  results,  there  should  be  a 
constant  attempt  to  approach  a  scientific  method.  This  is  very  important,  and  no 
apology  is  made  for  constantly  stressing  it. 

The  scientific  method,  according  to  Bernard  Hart,  consists  in  (1)  Collecting  data 
from  careful  observation;  (2)  Arranging  data  in  convenient  form;  (3)  Formation  of 
theories  from  data;  and  (4)  The  application  of  the  theory,  the  continual  testing  and 
re-testing,  trying  this  and  that,  all  the  while  recording  for  the  benefit  of  ourselves 
and  others  in  the  same  field.  To  the  extent  that  these  things  are  being  done  is  our 
work  being  raised  to  the  scientific  level. 


As  it  is  now,  our  work  seems  to  be  too  much  of  the  "hit  or  miss"  type.  We  have 
only  our  own  best  judgment  to  aid  us,  and  sound  as  this  may  be  in  certain  cases,  it  is 
not  at  all  comparable  to  decisions  based  on  recorded  facts  and  observations.  Too 
much  are  we  guided  by  kindness,  sympathy  and  pity,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
anger,  disgust  and  personal  feeling.  Officers  differ  on  vital  points,  and  this  is  as  it 
should  be,  but  we  have  developed  no  machinery  for  controlled  discussion  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 

A  statistical  data  sheet  has  been  devised.  This  will  enable  us  to  compile  valuable- 
statistics  regarding  the  characteristics  of  our  children,  the  home  conditions,  the 
delinquencies,  and  the  relation  between  these  things  and  behavior  in  the  schools  and 
on  parole.  A  short  report,  which  is  now  in  use,  has  been  devised  to  be  made  on 
new  boys  by  the  admission  cottage  master.  Other  forms  are  in  preparation  for 
fuller  reports  by  other  masters  and  teachers.  It  is  of  little  value  to  learn  that  a  boy 
is  demerited  for  "extreme  disobedience,"  but  of  great  value  to  learn  the  extent  and 
kind  of  disobedience,  the  means  taken  to  overcome  it,  and  the  results.  The  de- 
sideratum in  the  matter  of  records  is  good  history — a  good  report  of  the  boy  as  he  i& 
found  on  admission,  and  a  good  record  of  his  work,  schooling,  place,  conduct,  train- 
ing and  discipline.  These  should  be  kept  in  logical  sequence  so  that  a  connected 
story  can  easily  be  read  which  will  give  all  necessary  information  concerning  the  boy. 

Substantial  case  records  are  necessary  not  only  as  a  basis  of  diagnosis  but  for 
future  reference  and  scientific  information.  It  is  scarcely  possible  with  these 
records  to  attain  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  that  is  attained  in  some  other  lines  of 
the  state  service,  of  course,  because  psychology — particularly  character  training — 
is  a  much  newer  and  more  undeveloped  field  of  endeavor,  but  our  duty  should  be  to 
contribute  to  its  development. 

LYMAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AT  WESTBOROUGH 

Charles  A.  Keeler,  Superintendent 

At  no  time  during  the  last  ten  years  has  the  number  of  boys  been  so  great  as 
during  the  past  year.  The  daily  average  population  of  the  school  for  the  year  just 
ended  was  499.14,  or  eleven  more  than  the  previous  year.  The  large  average 
attendance  has  made  proper  segregation  of  various  types  of  boys  a  very  difficult 
problem. 

The  average  length  of  stay  in  the  institution  was  reduced  from  12.46  to  11.43 
months.     The  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  was  also  slightly  reduced. 

The  health  of  the  boys  during  the  year  has  been  excellent,  only  a  few  cases  of 
serious  sickness  or  accidents  having  occurred.  The  assistance  extended  by  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  treatment  of  our  boys  is  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged. 

Academic  Education 

Our  graded  school  is  taxed  to  its  fullest  capacity,  owing  to  our  large  enrollment. 
Most  of  the  schoolrooms  having  a  capacity  of  forty-two  pupils  are  filled.  The 
rooms  are  over-crowded,  considering  the  type  of  boy  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

There  is  great  need  of  a  new  chapel  and  assembly  hall.  The  room  now  used  for 
assembly  purposes  in  the  school  building  is  inadequate  and  the  space  it  occupies  is 
needed  for  more  schoolrooms. 

In  spite  of  the  crowded  condition,  the  school  is  doing  good  work.  The  general 
spirit  of  co-operation  between  the  teachers  and  boys  is  good.  A  course  of  study 
equivalent  to  that  used  in  the  public  schools  is  used,  and  it  is  found  that  our  boys, 
in  many  cases,  are  well-fitted  to  be  placed  in  the  same  grades  in  the  outside  schools. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  department  of  psychiatry,  every  boy  is  given  a  standard 
test  to  determine  his  true  position  in  school,  irrespective  of  any  former  rating. 
Boys  who  have  been  discouraged  in  the  past  by  improper  promotions  soon  take  a 
new  interest  in  school  work  when  placed  in  their  correct  grades.  In  addition  to 
the  school  work,  there  are  departments  of  gymnastics,  music  and  drawing,  that  are 
so  helpful  and  necessary  in  grade  work,  not  only  as  a  means  of  developing  the  boys' 
special  talents,  but  as  an  outlet  for  their  nervous  energy. 

Besides  the  departments  mentioned  above,  it  is  our  aim  to  give  the  younger  boys 
a  course  either  in  sloyd  or  lathe  and  forge  work.     These  courses  are  designed  to 
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acquaint  the  boys  with  the  use  of  tools  and  machinery,  and  while  the  work  does  hot 
aim  at  a  specific  trade,  it  does  prepare  a  boy  for  taking  up  a  special  vocation  in  the 
future. 

During  the  year  all  holidays  have  been  observed  with  programs  given  by  the  boys. 
From  time  to  time  outside  entertainers  have  given  their  services  to  us.  Such 
entertainments  give  the  boys  something  to  look  forward  to  and  are  a  major  factor 
in  keeping  good  discipline. 

Band  music  plays  a  very  important  part  in  our  school  program.  The  organiza- 
tion consists  of  35  boy  musicians,  nearly  all  of  whom  have  received  their  musical 
instruction  at  the  school.  They  have  not  only  played  for  the  school  but  on  several 
occasions  have  given  concerts  outside  the  school  and  have  received  enthusiastic 
praise.  Many  boys  who  were  members  of  former  bands  are  now  playing  with  credit 
in  professional  bands  and  orchestras. 

Our  printing  department  has  gradually  been  developed  in  the  past  six  years  to 
what  might  be  termed  a  semi-modern  plant.  It  is  equipped  for  commercial  work 
on  a  moderate  scale  for  all  flat  job  work  including  pamphlets.  This  work  is  entirely 
executed  for  and  within  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  equipment  consists  of  four  job  presses  of  three  sizes,  a  pony  cylinder,  power 
paper  cutter,  perforator,  punch  and  stitching  machine,  as  well  as  small  padding 
appliances.  This  equipment  is  sufficient  for  the  practical  training  of  youth.  There 
is  not  a  piece  of  printed  matter  turned  out  in  this  plant  that  is  useless.  The  demand 
and  volume  of  work  far  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  apprentices  at  times,  thereby 
assuring  the  practical  side  of  the  training. 

In  considering  the  selection  of  boys  for  this  course,  the  preference  is  given  to  those 
of  the  higher  grades.  This  plan  is  not  always  adhered  to,  however,  for  in  this  class 
will  be  found  boys,  irrespective  of  grade,  who  have  failed  in  other  fields.  Often  the 
foundation  for  better  character  is  laid,  even  though  the  outlook  at  first  is  not  promis- 
ing for  continuance  in  this  field. 

The  average  trade  school  course  in  printing  is  four  years.  The  average  stay  of 
the  apprentice  in  this  department  is  eleven  months.  The  average  age  is  fourteen 
years.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  follow  the  courses  (as  a  whole)  as  laid  down  by 
the  leading  master  printers,  as  there  is  such  a  wide  range  in  the  mental  capacity  of 
the  boys  employed.  Every  effort  is  made,  however,  to  train  each  boy  so  that  he 
may  be  sufficiently  useful  to  be  employed  by  any  master  printer.  Many  of  these 
boys  follow  the  trade  in  after  years,  and  in  the  case  of  those  who  do  not,  a  foundation 
has  been  laid  for  other  pursuits  in  which  printing  plays  an  important  part. 

The  benefits  accrued  from  this  course  are  not  all  confined  to  the  mechanical  side 
of  this  trade.  The  pupil's  English,  spelling,  grammar,  etc.,  are  some  of  the  subjects 
in  which  he  is  strengthened.  The  boys  taking  this  course  are  seldom  qualified  in 
these  subjects.  It  is  necessary  to  give  a  great  deal  of  individual  attention  to  each 
boy  that  he  may  be  carried  along  as  rapidly  as  his  mental  capacity  will  permit.  It  is 
seldom  possible  to  carry  the  boys  along  as  a  class. 

Those  who  can  do  so,  at  some  time  during  their  stay,  must  be  able  to  carry  the 
work  through  to  completion,  from  manuscript  to  the  finished  product,  doing  their 
own  composition  and  press  work.  In  the  case  of  those  who  are  not  able  to  do  this,  it 
is  felt  that  a  foundation  has  been  laid  for  achievement  and  initiative. 

The  benefits  received  in  this  class  are  applicable  in  a  large  measure  to  the  other 
trade  classes,  shoemaking,  carpentry,  painting,  masonry  and  blacksmithing. 

Farm 

The  farm  in  all  its  divisions  has  been  very  productive  and  shows  a  balance  to 
its  credit  of  over  $4,000.  There  was  an  especially  large  yield  of  vegetables,  and 
although  the  potatoes  rotted  badly  at  the  time  of  digging,  1,411  bushels  were 
harvested.    The  apple  crop  was  not  as  abundant  as  usual. 

The  dairy  produced  199,453  quarts  of  milk  and  4,477  pounds  of  butter.  The 
swine  herd  produced  19,001  pounds  of  pork,  and  the  poultry  department  furnished 
2,165  pounds  of  chicken,  as  well  as  2,585  dozen  eggs. 

Besides  the  regular  farm  work,  several  acres  of  land  were  cleared  on  the  Phelps 
farm,  roads  were  built  and  much  grading  was  done. 

The  purchase  from  John  A.  Granda  of  43J^  acres  of  land,  from  the  income  of  the 
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Lyman  Trust  Fund,  will  mean  a  considerable  increase  in  our  garden  and  fruit 
products. 

A  tract  of  36  1-2  acres  of  wooded  land,  adjoining  the  Berlin  school  property,  has 
been  purchased  from  Walter  A.  Wheeler.  On  this  property  is  a  very  attractive 
pine  grove  suitable  for  picnics  and  out-of-door  entertainments,  which  are  frequent 
occurrences  throughout  the  summer  season  at  this  colony  for  small  boys. 

Repairs  and  Improvements 

The  four  cottage  houses  for  employees,  which  were  secured  from  the  Metropolitan 
District  commission,  have  been  fully  completed,  and  are  occupied.  The  painting, 
plumbing,  steamfitting,  and  electric  wiring  were  done  by  boys  of  the  trade  classes. 

Maple  cottage  was  re- wired  and  new  fixtures  installed;  ceilings  in  kitchen  and 
reception  room  renewed,  and  the  entire  interior  painted.  A  portion  of  the  roof  at 
Lyman  Hall  was  renewed;  the  outside  walls  were  painted  and  new  gutters  and 
windows  installed. 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  May,  Berlin  cottage  caught  fire,  destroying  the  roof  and 
two  upper  stories,  and  causing  a  loss  of  $4,000.  on  building  and  equipment.  This 
has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  with  improvements,  making  a  better  lighted  and  venti- 
lated building. 

One  heat  exchanger  was  installed  at  the  power  plant;  one  washer  replaced  at  the 
laundry;  and  a  new  8  x  12  job  press,  a  new  Rosback  Heavy  Duty  Perforator,  and  a 
Craftsman  power  paper  cutter  were  installed  at  the  print  shop.  Oak,  Worcester, 
Willow  Park,  the  hospital  and  Bowlder  cottages  were  re-decorated. 

The  greenhouse  was  moved  from  the  lawn  near  the  administration  building  to  the 
rear  of  the  power  plant  building.  It  was  entirely  rebuilt  and  a  new  toolhouse  added. 
The  construction  above,  except  the  fire  damage  at  Berlin  cottage,  and  one  major 
roofing  job,  was  done  principally  by  the  trade  instructors  of  the  institution  with  the 
aid  of  boys,  and  thereby  furnished  much  practical  training  and  instruction. 

REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 
T.  H.  Ayer,  M.D. 

The  following  report  of  the  physician  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1928  is 
respectfully  submitted. 

There  has  rarely  been  a  year  when  we  have  had  less  serious  sickness  than  during 
the  past  twelve  months.  In  the  spring  a  number  of  boys  had  pneumonia,  but  only 
one  case  was  severe.  In  the  past  six  months  there  has  been  no  acute  sickness  other 
than  colds  and  minor  ailments.  There  have  been  a  few  serious  accidents.  There 
have  been  no  cases  of  infectious  disease  for  the  entire  year. 

Following  is  an  outline  of  work  done,  and  some  of  the  special  cases  treated: 
Number  of  visits  by  physician,  356. 
Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  out-patients,  16,373. 
Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital,  260. 
Number  of  different  patients  treated,  out-patients,  2,328. 
Number  of  different  patients  treated,  ward  patients,  262. 
Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital  daily,  7. 
Average  number  of  out-patients  in  hospital  daily,  44. 
Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  97. 
Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients,  14. 
Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  3. 
Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients,  1. 
Number  of  new  inmates  examined  by  physician,  345. 
Number  of  inmates  examined  by  physician  on  leaving  the  school,  657. 
Number  of  inmates  returned  examined  by  physician,  158. 
Number  of  inmates  taken  for  treatment  to  other  hospitals: 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  38. 

Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  5. 

Worcester  City  Hospital,  2. 
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State  Infirmary  at  Tewskbury,  4. 

Framingham  Clinic,  4. 

Westboro  State  Hospital  for  X-ray,  13. 
Number  of  inmates  committed  to  other  institutions: 

Westboro  State  Hospital,  2. 

Department  for  Defective  Delinquents  at  Bridgewater,  3. 

Walter  E.  Fernald  State  School,  1. 
Number  of  operations  performed : 

Tonsils  and  adenoids,  42. 

Empyema,  1. 
Cases  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  operation: 

Hernia,  6. 

Hydrocele,  2, 

Hemorrhoids,  2. 

Undescended  testicle,  1. 

Appendicitis,  1. 

Deep  abscesses,  6. 

Crushed  hand,  1. 

Severe  hemorrhages  from  rectum,  1. 

Deformity  of  foot,  1. 

Hip  joint  disease,  1. 
Cases  sent  to  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  for  operation: 

Mastoid  disease,  2. 

Glaucoma,  1. 
Special  cases: 

Pneumonia,  5. 

Curvature  of  spine,  1. 

Blood  in  urine  (tubercular  kidney),  1. 

Enlarged  testicle,  1. 

Repeated  hemorrhage  from  nose,  2. 

Fractures,  7. 
Number  of  commitments  whose  eyes,  ears,  noses  and  throats  were  examined,  345. 
Number  of  inmates  whose  vision  was  particularly  tested,  22. 
Number  of  inmates  given  glasses,  10. 
Number  of  inmates  whose  eyes  were  treated,  40. 
Number  of  inmates  whose  ears  were  treated,  53. 
Number  of  inmates  whose  noses  and  throats  were  treated,  35. 
Diphtheria  inoculations,  200. 
Tetanus  serum  given,  12. 

REPORT  OF  DENTAL  WORK,  PERFORMED  BY  DR.  HAROLD  B. 

GUSHING 

The  year  past  has  seen  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  preventive  dentistry,  which  has 
accomplished  not  only  considerable  in  the  way  of  comfort  to  the  boys  but  very  much 
toward  a  healthier  condition  of  the  boys  generally.  In  many  of  the  boys'  mouths 
the  maximum  in  the  way  of  destruction  had  taken  place,  and  of  course,  only  one 
course  could  be  pursued  and  that  one,  extraction.  In  these  cases  the  teeth  were,  for 
the  most  part,  badley  abscessed  and  left  no  alternative  course  to  follow.  In  other 
cases  which  indicated  a  possiblility  of  response  to  treatment,  a  painstaking  regimen 
was  pursued  and  an  attempt  made  to  save  the  diseased  member. 

Many  of  the  boys  are  suffering  from  toxic  conditions  which  have  in  many  cases 
been  superinduced  by  toxemias  resulting  from  abscessed  teeth.  These  cases  are 
soon  cleared  up  with  the  removal  of  the  offending  members  and  a  healthier  and 
brighter  boy  is  the  result.  Many  of  our  boys  have  never  had  dental  attention  in 
any  way,  shape  or  manner,  and  of  course  the  dental  neglect  is  absolutely  appalling. 
Then  there  is  the  group  of  boys  which  has  had  some  attention,  and  too  much  cannot 
be  said  regarding  dental  clinics  which  gave  this  last  mentioned  group  of  boys  a  chance 
to  save  some  of  the  teeth,  at  least,  which  are  the  first  to  erupt. 

The  public  school  clinics  are  making  a  good  fight  to  save  our  boys'  teeth,  and 
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compulsory  attendance  of  children  at  dental  clinics  in  the  grade  schools  would  seem 
to  be  the  precursor  of  great  good. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  year's  work,  giving  the  kind  and  number  of  opera- 
tions: Amalgam  fillings,  970;  copper  cement  fillings,  1,054;  extractions,  981; 
prophylaxis,  1,034;  and  treatments,  396. 

STATISTICS   CONCERNING  BOYS 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 

Table  5. — Number  received  at  and  leaving  Lyman  School  for  Boys  for  year  ending 

November  80,  1928. 

Boys  in  Lyman  School  November  30,  1927 480 

Committed  during  the  year 342 

Re-committed  during  the  year 3 

Received  from  Industrial  School  for  Boys  by  transfer 0 

Returned  from  parole 412 

Returned  from  leave  of  absence 9 

Returned  from  hospitals 27 

Returned  from  absence  without  leave 89 

Returned  from  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury 5 

Returned  from  Westfield  State  Sanatorium 1 

Returned  from  Westboro  State  Hospital 1 

1,369* 

Paroled  to  parents  and  relatives 436 

Paroled  to  others  than  relatives 104 

Boarded  in  foster  homes 124 

Absent  without  leave 107 

Taken  to  hospitals 30 

Transferred  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys 24 

Granted  leave  of  absence 9 

Taken  to  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury 7 

Taken  to  Westboro  State  Hospital  (observation) 2 

Committed  to  Department  for  Defective  Delinquents  at  Bridgewater 3 

Committed  to  Walter  E.  Fernald  State  School,  Waverley 2 

848 

Remaining  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys  Nov.  30,  1928 521 

Table  6.— Commitments  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  from  the  several  comities  during 
year  ending  Nov.  80,  1928,  and  previously 

Year 
Ending  Nov. 

Counties  30,  1928  Previously  Totala 

Barnstable 4  118  122 

Berkshire 7  453  460 

Bristol 22  1,448  1,470 

Dukes —  25  25 

Essex 44  2,108  2,152 

Franklin 2  125  127 

Hampden 34  1,122  1,156 

Hampshire 4  211  215 

Middlesex 48  3,117  3,165 

Nantucket 1  28  29 

Norfolk 11  773  784 

Plymouth 17  391  408 

Suffolk 106  3,245  3,351 

Worcester 45  1,593  1,638 

Totals 345  14,757  15,102 

Table  7. — Nativity  of  parents  of  boys  committed  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 

past  ten  years. 

1919     1920     1921     1922     1923     1924     1925     1926     1927     1928 

Fathers  born  in  United  States 18  17  23  16  24  19  20  27  17  19 

Mothers  born  in  United  States 33  32  26  22  15  25  18  25  25  26 

Fathers  foreign  born 27  28  29  19  17  23  22  27  22  25 

Mothers  foreign  born 24  17  26  17  17  19  20  26  20  18 

Both  parents  born  in  United  States. .  .  37  40  44  38  44  26  58  68  77  84 

Both  parents  foreign  born 196  190  178  171  165  173  216  213  211  206 

Nativity  of  both  parents  unknown. ..  .  27  51  44  18  38  30  31  12  5  10 

Nativity  of  one  parent  unknown 47  40  42  29  29  34  24  9  8  5 

Per  cent  of  foreign  parentage 59  55  52  62  56  59  61  61  62  60 

Per  cent  of  American  parentage 11  11  13  14  14  9  13  19  22  25 

Per  cent  of  unknown  parentage 8  15  13  6  13  10  1  3  1  3 

"This  represents  837  individuals. 
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Table  8. — Nativity  of  boys  committed  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during  past  ten 

years. 

1919  1920  1921  1922  1923  1924  1925  1926  1927  1928 

Born  in  United  States 292       317       311  244  284  264  325  328       320       322 

Foreign  born 36         27         24  31  11  22  28  21         20         23 

Unknown  nativity 4           3           6  2  -  3  3  1 


Table  9. — Ages  of  boys  when  committed  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1928,  and  previously. 

Committed  Committed 

during  year  from 

Age  (Years)                                    ending  Nov.  1885  to 

30,  1928  1927 


Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twelve 

Thirteen 

Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 

Seventeen 

Eighteen  and  over. 
Unknown 


5 
15 
16 
35 
62 
77 
111 
24 


345 


9 

52 

185 

439 

810 

1,478 

2,308 

3,353 

302 

30 

4 

3 

12 

8,985 


Committed 

previous 

to  1885 

5 

25 

115 

231 

440 

615 

748 

897 

778 

913 

523 

179 

17 

32 

5,518 


Totals 

5 

34 

172 

431 

895 

1,460 

2,288 

3,282 

4,242 

1,239 

553 

183 

20 

44 

14,848 


Table  10. — Domestic  condition  of  boys  committed  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 

year  ending  Nov.  SO,  1928. 
Had  parents,  213. 
Had  no  parents,  18. 
Had  father  only,  45. 
Had  mother  only,  61. 
Had  stepfather,  24. 
Had  stepmother,  17. 
Had  intemperate  father,  90. 
Had  both  parents  intemperate,  3. 
Had  parents  separated,  19. 
Had  attended  church,  342. 
Had  never  attended  church,  3. 
Had  not  attended  school  within  one  year,  1. 
Had  been  arrested  before,  281. 
Had  been  inmates  of  other  institutions,  33. 
Had  used  tobacco,  195. 

Were  employed  in  a  mill  or  otherwise  when  arrested,  5. 
Were  attending  school,  236. 
Were  idle,  103. 
Parents  owning  residence,  99. 
Members  of  family  had  been  arrested,  130. 

Table  11. — Length  of  stay  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys  of  all  boys  paroled  for  first  time 
during  the  year  ending  Nov.  80,  1928. 


Boys 


7. 

2 
10 
22 
30 
14 
28 
47 
40 
30 
19 
25 


Length  of  Stay 

Years 

Months 

_ 

3  (or  under) 

4 

— 

4 

6 

— 

5 

8 

— 

6 

1 

— 

7 

1 

— 

8 

3 

— 

9 

3 

— 

10 

2 

— 

11 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

Boys 


Length  of  Stay 

Years      Months 

4 

5 

6 

7 


9 

11 

1 
3 
1 

10 


Total  number  paroled  for  first  time  during  year,  316;  average  length  of  stay  in  the  school  11.43  months 
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Table  12. — Offences  for  which  boys  were  committed  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 

year  ending  November  SO,  1928. 
Breaking  and  entering,  122. 
Delinquent  child,  16. 
Larceny,  108. 
Stubbornness,  42. 
Running  away,  9. 

Unlawful  appropriation  of  autos,  19. 
Placing  obstruction  on  railroad  track,  1 . 
Assault  and  battery,  2. 
Setting  fires,  2. 
Ringing  false  alarm  of  fire,  3. 
Malicious  injury  to  property,  4. 
Forgery  and  uttering,  2. 
Violation  of  rules  and  regulations  of  Middlesex  and  Hampden  County  Training 

schools,  4. 
Wilfully  disturbing  a  public  assembly,  1. 
Annoying  person  of  opposite  sex,  1. 
Indecent  exposure,  1. 
Lewdness,  4. 
Indecent  assault,  4. 

Total,  345. 

Table  13. — Comparative  table,  showing  average  number  of  inmates,  new  commitments 
and  releases  for  past  ten  years,  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 


Year 


1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 


Released 

Average 

New 

otherwise 

number  of 

commit- 

Paroled 

than  by 

inmates 

ments 

Paroling 

463.79 

332 

866 

303 

438.79 

347 

627 

179 

467.35 

341 

752 

276 

442.34 

277 

761 

225 

407.91 

295 

602 

220 

463 . 26 

289 

601 

197 

447 . 24 

356 

617 

221 

478.51 

350 

646 

176 

486.19 

340 

640 

180 

499.14 

345 

664 

184 

459 . 45 


327.2 


677.6 


Average  for  ten  years 

Table  14. — Some  comparative  statistics,  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
.     Average  age  of  boys  released  on  parole  for  past  ten  years. 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 


Years 
13.82 
13.98 
14.04 
14.18 
13.95 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


B.     Average  time  spent  in  the  institution  for  past  ten  years. 

Months 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 


10.75 
11.74 
11.11 
11.53 
11.59 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 

1928 


C.     Average  age  at  commitment  for  past  ten  years. 

Years 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 


13.04 
13.19 
13.20 
13.04 
12.97 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


D.     Number  of  boys  returned  to  school  for  any  cause  for  past  ten  years. 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 


461 
333 
458 
443 
398 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


216.1 


Years 
14.10 
13.78 
14.21 
14.21 
14.05 


Months 
12.18 
12.36 
11.88 
12.46 
11.43 


Years 
13.09 
13.19 
13.32 
13.20 
12.69 


351 
357 
326 
353 
412 
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E.     Weekly  per  capita  cost  of  the  institution  for  past  ten  years. 

Year  Gross         Net  Year  Gross  Net 

1919    $8.00       $8.06  1924 $8.94         $8  89 

1920    9.85         9.83  1925   9.20  9  18 

1921 9.56         9.55  1926  8.64  8.61 

1922    9.61         9.60  1927   9.37  9.34 

1923    11.26       11.21  1928   9.27  9.24 

Table  15. — Literacy  of  boys  admitted  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during  year  ending 

November  30,  1928. 

In  1st  grade,  1.  In  8th  grade,  45. 

In  2d  grade,  10.  In  9th  grade,  5. 

In  3d  grade,  21.  In  High  School,  11. 

In  4th  grade,  43.  Special  Class,  18. 

In  5th  grade,  51.  Continuation,  7. 

In  6th  grade,  75.  Total,  345. 
In  7th  grade,  58. 

REPORT  OF   TREASURER 
Lyman  School  for  Boys 

The  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  is  submitted  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  November  30,  1928: — 

Cash  Account 

Receipts 

Personal  Services: — 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement $23.24 

Sales 552.06 

Miscellaneous  : — 

Stock  premiums 37.00 

Interest  on  bank  balances 128.02 

Total  Income $740.32 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 
Maintenance  Appropriations: — 

Advance 12,000.00 

Current  year  refunds 72.65 

Payments  on  account  of  maintenance 113,484.59 

$125,557.24 

Lyman  Trust  Fund  Income 19.00 

$126,316.56 
Payments 
To  Treasury  of  Commonwealth: — 

Institution  income $740.32 

Refunds  account  maintenance 72.65 

$812.97 

Maintenance  Appropriations: — 

On  account  of  maintenance 113,484.59 

Return  of  advance 12,000.00 

Lyman  Trust  Fund  Income 19.00 

$126,316.56 
Maintenance 

Balance  from  previous  year  brought  forward $20.63 

Appropriation,  current  year 245,900.00 

$245,920.63 
Expenses  (as  analyzed  below) 240,781.04 

Balance  reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth $5,139.59 

Analysis  of  Expenses 

Personal  Services $111,280.08 

Food 35,194.09 

Medical  and  General  Care 6,331.60 

Farm 20,259.62 

Heat,  Light  and  Power 19,662.92 

Garage,  Stable  and  Grounds 1,147.17 

Travel,  Transportation  and  Office  Expenses 3,452.19 

Religious  Instruction 2,341.44 

Clothing  and  Materials 14,136.65 

Furnishings  and  Household  Supplies 8,211.47 

Repairs,  Ordinary 7,552.55 

Repairs  and  Renewals 11,211.26 

Total  expenses  for  Maintenance $240,781.04 
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Special  Appropriation 
Appropriation  carried  forward  from  1927 $457.71 

Expended  Total  Balance 

Whole        during  fis-  expended  at  end 

Object                                                                                   Amount          cal  year  to  date  of  year 

Houses  for  Officers $5,000.00          $451.42  $4,993.71  $6.29 

During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  499.14. 

Total  cost  of  maintenance,  $240,781.04. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $9.27. 

Receipts  from  sales,  $552.06. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.02. 

All  other  institution  receipts,  $188.26. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $.01. 

Net  weekly  per  capita,  $9.24. 

VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY 
Lyman  School  for  Boys 
November  30,  1928 

Real  Estate 

Land $50,303.67 

Buildings 453,009.00 

Miscellaneous 82,313.00 

Total  real  estate $585,625.67 

Personal  Property 
Personal  property $163,073.42 


Total  valuation  of  property $748,699.09 

STATISTICAL  FORM   FOR   STATE    INSTITUTIONS 
Lyman  School  for  Boys 
Number  in  the  Institution. 

Males  Females  Total 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 480  —  480 

Number  received  during  the  year 889  —  889 

Number  passing  out  of  institution  during  the  year 848  —  848 

Number  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 521  —  521 

Daily  average  (i.e.,  number  of  inmates  actually  present)  during  the  year 499. 14  —  499. 14 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year 66.02  44.09  110. 11 

Number  in  Care  of  Parole  Branch 

Number  on  visiting  list  of  Parole  Branch  November  30,  1927 1,649 

Released  on  parole  during  year  1928 664 

Total 2,313 

Became  of  age,  died,  honorably  discharged,  etc 757 

Number  on  visiting  list  November  30,  1928 1,556 

Net  loss 93 

Expenditures  for  the  Institution 

Current  Expenses: — ■ 

1.  Salaries  and  wages $111,280.08 

2.  Subsistence 35,194.09 

3.  Clothing 14,136.65 

4.  Ordinary  repairs 7,552.55 

5.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses 72,617.67 

Total  for  institution $240,781.04 

Expenditures  for  Parole  Branch1 

Salaries $36,721.60 

Office  and  other  expenses 20,042.89 

Boarded  boys  under  fourteen 17,580.16 

Instruction  in  public  schools  of  boys  boarded  out 2,757.13 

Total $77,101.78 

1  The  Parole  Branch  handles  the  parole  work  of  two  institutions — the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  and  the 
Industrial  School  for  Boys.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  separate  the  expenses  for  the  two  divisions  of  the 
work;  the  above  figures  are,  therefore,  those  for  the  Parole  Branch  of  both  institutions,  except  that  "boarded 
boye  under  fourteen"  and  "instruction  in  public  schools  of  boys  boarded  out"  apply  only  to  the  Lyman 
School. 
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Notes  on  current  expenses: — 

1.  Salaries  and  wages  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  and  directors,  if  any. 

2.  Clothing  includes  shoes  and  also  materials  for  clothing  and  shoes  if  they  are  manufactured  in  the 

institution. 

3.  Ordinary  repairs  include  all  of  those  which  simply  maintain  the  buildings  in  condition,  without 

adding  to  them.     Any  repairs  which  are  of  the  nature  of  additions  should  be  classed  with  permanent 
improvements. 

4.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses  include  everything  not  otherwise  provided  for,  e.  g.,  furniture, 

bedding,  laundry  supplies,  medicines,  engineer's  supplies,  postage,  freight,  etc. 
Executive  head  of  the  institution:  Chables  A.  Keeler. 
Executive  head  of  Parole  Branch:  John  J.  Smith. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AT  SHIRLEY 

George  P.  Campbell,  Superintendent 

The  opportunities  for  real  vocational  training  have  been  unusually  good  during 
the  past  year,  and  much  has  been  accomplished  that  has  given  our  boys  experience 
in  "doing  things",  and  added  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  institution.  Our 
instructors  and  boys  have  shown  splendid  ability  not  only  in  getting  through  with 
the  rough  sorts  of  grading  and  construction,  but  in  such  skilled  work  as  building 
window  frames  and  sash,  laying  floors,  painting,  plastering  and  the  like.  All  this 
sort  of  work,  both"  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and  at  the  Industrial  School  for 
Girls,  has  been  boy  work. 

The  statement  which  follows  of  the  tasks  accomplished  the  past  year  does  not 
mean  that  work  alone  is  the  sole  goal  to  be  attained — in  fact,  it  is  not  the  goal  at  all. 
Character  education  must  be  incidental  to  the  day's  living  and  is  never,  as  is  com- 
monly felt,  a  by-product  of  our  activities.  Play,  and  the  host  of  simple,  human 
contacts,  as  well  as  work,  give  the  opportunity  for  the  development  of  character  and 
personality.  Hence,  athletic  games,  bits  of  drama  and  music,  and  pictures  are 
given  a  serious  place  in  our  program.  Play,  or  the  doing  things  for  the  sake  of 
doing  them,  makes  life  worth  living,  and  hence,  although  our  lads  are  in  what  may 
be  termed  a  twenty -four  hour  school,  they  are  as  happy  and  contented  as  boys 
fifteen  to  eighteen  should  be.  To  the  end  that  he  may  fit  into  the  required  standard 
of  at  least  passably  good  citizenship,  he  must  learn  to  work  efficiently,  to  mix  with 
others  happily,  to  develop  a  sense  of  belonging  and  responsibility  to  his  family  and 
his  community. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  until  these  foundations  are  laid,  success  in  the  future 
could  hardly  be  expected.  Punishment,  or  forgiveness,  is  not  the  consideration,  but 
education  of  character  and  personality — the  only  punishment  involved  being  such 
as  is  always  incidental  to  the  accomplishment  of  any  task.  If  we  could  get  our 
minds  off  the  offense  and  upon  the  welfare  of  the  offender,  it  would  greatly  increase 
our  chance  of  success  with  him. 

It  is,  however,  notable  that  this,  the  essential  intent  of  the  school,  is  so  little 
understood,  even  by  the  parents  and  friends  of  our  boys.  "He  has  been  punished 
enough,"  or  "he  has  learned  his  lesson,"  is  the  constant  appeal,  the  reference  being 
to  the  offense  against  the  law  which  made  his  removal  to  the  school  seem  necessary 
to  the  court,  and  to  the  boy's  outspoken  intent  not  to  do  it  again.  The  fact  is  that 
back  of  the  law-breaking,  there  are,  in  nearly  all  cases,  definite  habits  and  attitudes 
that  have  brought  about,  and  will  continue  to  insure,  failure  in  the  game  of  life, 
which  failure  tends  always  to  law-breaking  as  a  way  out. 

Our  problem,  then,  is  the  development  of  the  whole  boy,  industrially  and  socially, 
and  this  development  should  not  be  interfered  with,  and  tremendous  expense  and 
effort  wasted,  because  of  mistaken  kindness. 

New  Athletic  Field 
A  new  twenty -acre  area  for  an  enclosed  playground  has  been  laid  out  and  cleared 
of  brush  and  graded.  A  tract  of  about  six  acres  has  been  loamed  and  fenced  and  is 
ready  for  seeding.  The  work  of  grading  has  involved  the  moving  of  some  10,000 
cubic  yards  of  material.  The  main  gate  to  the  playground,  with  its  brick  cement- 
capped  columns  adds  much  to  the  general  appearance. 

Addition  to  the  Industrial  Building 
A  new  one-hundred-foot  cement  construction  extension  to  the  industrial  building 
is  erected  and  the  building  is  now  occupied,  although  there  is  yet  considerable  work 
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to  be  done  by  way  of  finishing  the  interior.  This  addition  gives  us  proper  housing 
for  several  industries  that  were  formerly  very  inadequately  cared  for  here  and  there 
in  some  of  the  old  Shaker  buildings. 

Employees'  Dwellings 
The  old  Shaker  buildings  mentioned  above  have  been  relocated  and  are  being 
remodeled  to  make  three  separate  cottage  houses  for  employees. 

General  Kitchen 

Changes  made  necessary  last  year  through  the  installation  of  a  new  toilet  called 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  wash  and  locker  room  under  the  kitchen.  This  has 
been  completed. 

Storehouse  at  Lancaster 

A  fifty-foot  addition  has  been  built  on  the  storehouse  at  the  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  including  in  this  work  also  the  relocation  of  the  main 
heating  line  to  one  of  the  cottages,  the  building  of  about  1,000  feet  of  sewer  line,  the 
rebuilding  of  a  large  part  of  the  interior  of  the  existing  storehouse  building  and  the 
installation  of  a  complete  modern  cold  storage  plant.  This  work  has  been  done  by  a 
squad  of  boys  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  under  the  direction  of  masters 
from  the  same  school  and  some  hired  mechanics.  This  work  is  now  practically 
completed.  The  windows,  doors  and  the  finish  of  this  building  were  all  made  in  the 
wood-working  shop  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

Salvaging  of  Old  Buildings 
In  the  fall  a  building  formerly  used  as  a  hat  factory  was  purchased  from  the 
Metropolitan  District  Water  Supply  Commission,  the  factory  torn  down,  and  the 
material  shipped  to  the  school  for  use  in  construction  work.  Another  building,  a 
soap  factory,  obtained  from  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission,  is  now  being 
taken  down  for  the  materials. 

In  General 

Many  other  tasks  of  considerable  moment  have  also  received  the  required  atten- 
tion. Two  miles  of  five-strand  wire  fence  were  built,  2,000  cubic  yards  of  sand  and 
gravel  prepared  for  construction  work,  500  cords  of  wood  and  150,000  feet  of  lumber 
were  cut  and  hauled,  and  a  shed  for  storage  of  tools  and  machinery  built  in  the 
southern  end  of  the  property. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  usual  work  of  cutting  ice,  farming,  etc.,  has  gone 
forward  as  usual. 

REPORT  OF   PHYSICIAN 

Industrial  school  tor  Boys 

Edward  Lilly,  M.D. 

The  annual  report  of  the  physician  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  for  the  year 
1928  is  hereby  respectfully  submitted. 

The  general  physical  condition  of  the  boys  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  has 
been  very  good  during  the  past  year,  comparatively  little  serious  illness  having  been 
encountered.  The  health  record  has  been  better  than  in  the  previous  year,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  there  were  one  hundred  fewer  ward  patients. 

The  addition  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Monahan  to  the  staff  for  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat 
work  has  worked  to  advantage  in  that  physical  defects  along  those  lines,  which  are 
extremely  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  boy,  have  received  vigorous  treatment. 

An  innovation  that  has  been  made  this  year  consists  in  having  erery  boy,  after 
his  first  month  at  the  school,  undergo  a  physical  examination  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  or  not  he  is  fit  for  athletic  competition.  If  found  unfit  for  such 
events,  the  superintendent,  cottage  master,  and  the  boy  himself  are  notified  and  the 
boy  is  not  allowed  to  compete. 

There  have  been  more  chronic  entrant  cases  than  usual  this  year,  such  as  chronic 
nephritis,  chronic  endocarditis  and  chronic  arthritis.    These  conditions  greatly 
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handicap  the  boy  in  gaining  the  benefits  of  conduct  and  character  training  which  the 
school  affords. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  performed  by  the  medical  staff  during  the 
year: — 

Number  of  visits  by  physician,  360. 

Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  out-patients,  6,248. 

Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital,  289. 

Total  number  of  different  cases  treated,  out-patients,  2,070. 

Total  number  of  patients  admitted  to  hospital,  289/ 

Total  number  of  different  patients  admitted  to  hospital,  282. 

Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  44. 

Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  1 . 

Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients,  15. 

Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital  daily,  6. 

Number  of  new  inmates  examined  by  physician,  350. 

Number  of  inmates  examined  by  physician  on  leaving  school,  401. 

Number  of  inmates  examined  by  physician  on  return  to  school,  120. 

Number  released  or  transferred  to  other  hospitals  or  institutions : 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  13. 

State  Infirmary  at  Tewskbury,  2. 

Boston  City  Hospital,  1. 

Clinton  Hospital,  1. 

Special  cases  treated: 
Hernia,  2. 
Gonorrhoea,  8. 
Gonorrhoea!  Arthritis,  1. 
Endocarditis,  2. 
Carbuncle  of  neck,  2. 
Carbuncle  of  face,  1. 
Acute  nephritis,  2. 
Chronic  nephritis,  1. 
Undescended  testicle,  1 . 
Fistula  in  ano,  1. 
Sarcoma  of  humerus,  1 . 
Tuberculosis,  1. 
Concussion  of  brain,  1. 
Fracture  of  metacarpal  bones,  4. 
Fracture  of  clavicle,  1. 
Potts'  fracture,  2. 
Compound  Potts'  fracture,  1. 
Fracture  of  wrist,  1. 

Report  of  Dental  Work,  performed  by  Dr.  I.  W .  Smith 

Number  of  amalgam  fillings,  186. 
Number  of  cement  fillings,  225. 
Number  of  cleanings,  940. 
Number  of  extractions,  518. 
Number  of  treatments,  878. 

Report  of  Work  by  Dr.  John  A .  Monahan,  Specialist  in  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 

Number  of  commitments  whose  eyes,  ears,  noses  and  throats  were  examined,  326. 

Number  of  inmates  whose  vision  was  particularly  tested,  51. 

Number  of  inmates  given  glasses,  21. 

Number  of  inmates  given  treatment  for  eyes,  9. 

Number  of  inmates  given  treatment  for  ears,  7. 

Number  of  inmates  given  treatment  for  nose  and  throat,  27. 

Operations  for  removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids,  10. 

Operation  for  removal  of  polypus,  1. 
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STATISTICS   CONCERNING   BOYS 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 

Table  16. — Number  received  at  and  leaving  Industrial  School  for  Boys  for  year  ending 

November  80,  1928. 

Boys  in  the  school  November  30,  1927 277 

Committed  during  the  year 322 

Re-committed  during  the  year 4 

Received  from  Lyman  School  for  Boys  by  transfer 24 

Returned  from  parole 120 

Returned  from  leave  of  absence 9 

Returned  from  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 14 

Returned  from  State  Infirmary  at  Tewskbury 2 

Returned  from  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital 1 

Returned  from  Boston  City  Hospital 1       774 

Paroled 278 

Returned  cases  re-paroled 118 

Granted  leave  of  absence 10 

Transferred  to  Massachusetts  Reformatory 5 

Committed  to  the  Department  for  Defective  Delinquents  at  Bridgewater 2 

Taken  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 13 

Taken  to  the  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury 3 

Taken  to  the  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital 2 

Taken  to  the  Boston  City  Hospital 1 

Taken  to  the  Clinton  Hospital  and  transferred  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

Taken  to  Court  on  habeas  and  not  returned 2 

Discharged 2 

Deceased 1 

Absent  without  leave 34       472 

Remaining  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys  Nov.  30,  1928 302 

Table  17. — Nativity  of  parents  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during 

year  ending  Nov.  30,  1928. 
Both  parents  born  in  the  United  States,  50. 
Both  parents  foreign  born,  185. 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  native  born,  17. 
Father  native  born  and  mother  foreign  born,  24. 
Mother  foreign  born  and  father  unknown,  8. 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  unknown,  6. 
Father  native  born  and  mother  unknown,  7. 
Mother  native  born  and  father  unknown,  17. 
Nativity  of  parents  unknown,  36. 
Total,  350. 

Table  18. — Nativity  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during  year  ending 

November  30,  1928. 
Born  in  the  United  States,  323.  Poland,  3. 

Birthplace  not  known,  1.  Ireland,  2. 

Born  in  foreign  countries,  26.  England,  1. 

Canada  and  provinces,  8.  Finland,  1. 

Italy,  7.  China,  1. 

Russia,  2.  West  Indies,  1. 

Total,  350. 

Table  19. — Causes  of  commitment  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boy& 
during  year  ending  November  30,  1928. 
Larceny,  84. 

Breaking  and  entering,  38. 
Breaking  and  entering  and  larceny,  57. 
Attempt  to  break  and  enter,  4. 
Unlawful  appropriation  of  auto,  48. 
Violating  auto  laws,  10. 
Stubborn,  disobedient  and  delinquent,  41. 
Forgery,  2. 

Assault  and  battery,  2. 
Indecent  assault,  6. 
Failure  on  parole,  24. 
Being  a  runaway,  6. 
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Carrying  dangerous  weapon,  3. 
Arson,  4. 
Lewdness,  4. 
Drunkenness,  2. 
Unnatural  act,  2. 
Robbery,  1. 

Gaming  with  cards  for  money,  1. 
Incest,  2. 

Violating  liquor  law,  2. 
Rape,  2. 

Violating  rules  and  regulations  of  training  school,  1 . 
Fornication,  1. 
Disturbing  peace,  1. 
Interfering  with  city  gas  meter,  1. 
Trespass,  1. 
Total,  350. 

Table  20. — Domestic  condition  and  habits  at  time  of  commitment  of  boys  admitted  to 
Industrial  School  for  Boys  during  year  ending  November  SO,  1928. 
Had  parents  living,  own  or  step-parents,  242. 
Had  father  only,  32. 
Had  mother  only,  47. 
Had  mother  dead  and  father  unknown,  4. 
Parents  unknown,  7. 
Both  parents  dead,  18. 
Had  step-father,  18. 
Had  step-mother,  17. 

Had  intemperate  father,  i.  e.,  father  who  drank  liquor,  89. 
Parents  separated,  15. 

Had  members  of  the  family  who  had  been  arrested  or  imprisoned,  73. 
Had  parents  owning  residence,  104. 
Had  attended  school  within  one  year,  100. 
Had  attended  school  within  two  years,  100. 
Had  attended  school  within  three  years,  75. 
Had  attended  school  within  four  years,  10. 
Had  attended  school  within  five  years,  3. 
Were  attending  school,  62. 
Had  been  in  court  before,  261. 
Had  drunk  intoxicating  liquor,  30. 
Had  used  tobacco,  256. 
Had  been  inmates  of  another  institution,  83. 

Table  21. — Ages  of  boys  when  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during  year 

ending  November  SO,  1928. 

14-15 1     (Transfer  from  Lyman  School) 

15-16 118 

16-17 160 

•       17-18 65 

Over  18 6 

Total,  350. 

Table  22. — Literacy  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during  year  ending 

November  30,  1928. 
Ungraded  class,  11. 
In  4th  grade  or  below,  9. 
In  5th  grade,  21. 
In  6th  grade,  80. 
In  7  grade,  96. 
In  8th  grade,  58. 
In  High  School,  75. 
Total,  350. 
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Table  23. —  Length  of  stay  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys  of  all  boys  paroled  for  the 
first  time  during  year  ending  November  30,  1928. 


Length  of  Stay 
Boys  Paroled                                     Year     Months 
1                                                       —            2 

Boys  Paroled                               Length  of  Stay 
Year     Months 

52 —           11 

1                                                       —             5 

37   .  .               1           — 

5                                                          —             6 

14      .                         1              1 

15                                                          —             7 

8...                   1              2 

40 —             8 

56                                                          —             9 

3 1              3 

1 1              4 

45 —            10 

Total  number  of  boys  paroled  for  the  first  time  duri 
months. 

lg  year,  278;  average  length  of  stay  in  the  school,  9.9 

REPORT   OF   TREASURER 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 

The  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  is  respectfully  submitted 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1928: — 

Cash  Account 

*  Receipts 
Income. 
Personal  Services: — 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement $30.59 

Sales 1,007.95 

Interest  earned .  70.12 


Total  income $1,108.66 

Other  Receipts: — 

Refunds  of  Previous  years 9.50 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth: 

Appropriations  : — 

Maintenance: — 

Advance $8,000.00 

Payments  on  account  of  maintenance 77,303.37 

Maintenance  refunds 82.10 

$85,385.47 

Special: — 

Refunds $75.20 

Unpaid  check  account 46.00 

$86,624.83 
Payments 
To  Treasury  of  Commonwealth: — 

Institution     Income $1,108.66 

Refunds,  account  maintenance 82.10 

Refunds  of  previous  years 9.50 

Maintenance  Appropriations: — 

On  account  of  maintenance $77,303.37 

Return  of  advance 8,000.00 


$1,200.26 

$85,303.37 
Special  Appropriations: — 

Refund $75.20 

Unpaid  Check  account 46.00 


Total $86,624.83 

Maintenance 

Balance  from  previous  year  brought  forward $13.70 

Appropriation,  current  year 168,900.00 


168,913.70 
Expenses  (as  analyzed  below) 164,044.33 


Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth $4,869.37 

Analysis  of  Expenses 

Personal  services $72,586.72 

Food 24,309.16 

Medical  and  general  care 3,572.46 

Farm 14,872.68 

Heat,  light  and  power 14,394.78 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds 3,023.76 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses 2,275.71 

Religious  instruction 1,800.00 

Clothing  and  materials 10,495.80 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 6,950.12 

Repairs,  ordinary 6,477.94 

Repairs  and  renewals 3,285.20 


Total  expenses  for  maintenance $164,044.33 
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Special  Appropriations 

Extension  to  shop  building $20,000.00 

Additional  houses  for  employees 4,000.00 

824,000.00 

Expenditures  : — 

Extension  to  shop  building $13,890.98 

Additional  houses  for  employees 478.41 

$14,369.39 


Balance  November  30,  1928,  carried  to  next  year $9,630.61 

During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  297. 

Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $164,044.33. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $10.62. 

Receipts  from  sales,  $1,007.95. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.0652. 

All  other  institution  receipts,  $110.21. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.0071. 

Net  weekly  per  capita,  $10.55. 

VALUATION   OF   PROPERTY 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 

November  30,  1928. 

Real  Estate 

Land $32,457.00 

Buildings 494,156.00 

Total  Real  Estate $526,613.00 

Personal  Property 
Personal  property $141,269.16 

Total  Valuation  of  Property $667,882.16 

STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 
Industrial  School  for  Boys 
Number  in  the  Institution. 

Males  Females  Total 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 277  —  277 

Number  received  during  the  year 497  —  497 

Number  passing  out  of  institution  during  the  year 472  —  472 

Number  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 302  —  302 

Daily  average  attendance  (i.e.,  number  of  inmates  actually  present)  during  year....  297  —  297 

Number  of  individuals  actually  represented 714  —  714 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year  (monthly) 59  18  77 

Number  in  Care  of  Parole  Branch. 

Number  on  visiting  list  of  Parole  Branch,  November  30,  1927 883 

Number  of  boys  paroled  during  year  1928 396 

1,279 
Became  of  age,  died,  honorably  discharged 352 

Number  on  visiting  list,  November  30,  1928 927 

Net  gain 44 

Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 

Current  Expenses: — 

1.  Salaries  and  wages $72,586.72 

2.  Subsistence 24,309.16 

3.  Clothing 10,495.80 

4.  Ordinary  repairs 6,477.94 

5.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses 50,174.71 

Total  for  institution $164,044.33 

Expenditures  for  Parole  Branch. 

These  expenditures  paid  from  appropriation  for  parole  work,  John  J.  Smith,  Supt.     (See  page  24.) 
Notes  on  current  expenses: — ■ 

1.  Salaries  and  wages  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  or  directors,  if  any. 

2.  Clothing  includes  shoes,  and  also  materials  for  clothing  and  shoes  if  they  are  manufactured  in  the 

institution. 

3.  Ordinary  repairs  include  all  of  those  which  simply  maintain  the  building  in  condition,  without  adding 

to  them.     Any  repairs  which  are  of  the  nature  of  additions  should  be  classed  with  permanent 
improvements. 

4.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses  include  everything  not  otherwise  provided  for,  e.  g.,  furniture, 

bedding,  laundry  supplies,  medicines,  engineer's  supplies,  postage,  freight,  farm  expenses,  etc. 
Executive  head  of  the  institution  (superintendent) :     George  P.  Campbell 
Executive  head  of  Parole  Branch:  John  J.  Smith 
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BOYS   PAROLE  BRANCH 

John  J.  Smith,  Superintendent 

When  a  boy  is  paroled  from  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  at  Westboro  or  from  the 
Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Shirley,  it  is  assumed  that  he  has  a  reasonable  chance 
of  doing  well  in  the  open  community.  Much  depends,  however,  upon  the  individual. 
So  far  as  possible,  every  effort  is  made  to  parole  a  boy  to  his  own  home,  if  it  offers 
any  encouragement. 

From  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  436  were  paroled  to  their  own  homes,  or  with 
relatives,  during  the  year,  while  104  were  paroled  to  foster  homes  at  wages,  and  124 
were  paroled  to  foster  homes  at  board.  From  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  318 
went  to  their  own  homes  or  with  relatives,  while  78  were  placed  at  wages  in  foster 
homes.  On  November  30,  1928,  there  were  1,556  boys  on  parole  from  the  Lyman 
School  for  Boys  and  927  on  parole  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  a  total  of 
2,483.     During  the  year,  however,  there  was  a  total  of  3,592  on  the  visiting  list. 

Those  who  are  not  paroled  in  their  own  homes  or  in  the  homes  of  relatives  may  be 
placed  in  foster  homes.  Foster  homes  are  used  generally  when  the  boy  has  no 
home,  or  conditions  in  his  own  home  are  not  considered  favorable  for  his  successful 
parole  there,  or  when  his  own  home,  even  though  a  good  one,  may  show  lack  of 
proper  supervision.  A  boy  paroled  to  a  foster  home  has  an  incentive  to  do  well  so 
that  he  may  later  be  allowed  a  trial  in  his  own  home.  Where  boys  are  not  paroled 
to  their  homes,  the  visitor  who  has  supervision  of  the  district  where  the  boy's  parents 
live  keeps  in  touch  with  the  home  with  a  view  to  improving  conditions  so  that  the 
boy's  parole  at  home  may  be  expedited. 

Honorable  discharges  releasing  boys  for  meritorious  conduct  from  the  super- 
vision of  the  Trustees  were  granted  to  98  boys  on  parole  from  the  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  and  to  45  of  those  on  parole  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  This  is  an 
exceptionally  large  number,  which  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  those  who  had  been 
on  parole  from  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  for  several  years  and  had  done  well  were 
granted  their  discharges  earlier  than  has  been  customary.  In  previous  years, 
honorable  discharges  were  granted  only  to  those  boys  who  had  reached  their  twen- 
tieth birthday,  except  in  an  occasional  case.  Considering  the  fact  that  Lyman 
School  boys  are  committed  much  younger — in  some  cases  at  the  ages  of  ten  and 
eleven  years — it  seemed  unwise  to  keep  on  parole  those  whose  records  were  such  as 
to  warrant  honorable  discharges  at  an  earlier  age.  For  this  reason,  honorable  dis- 
charges during  the  year  were  recommended  for  boys  on  parole  from  the  Lyman 
School  for  Boys  who  had  done  exceptionally  well,  and  who  had  passed  their  eigh- 
teenth birthday.  Only  time  will  tell  whether  this  experiment  will  work  out  satis- 
factorily. 

During  the  year,  our  visitors  made  17,590  visits,  of  which  5,399  were  to  boys  on 
parole  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  and  the  remainder  to  boys  on  parole 
from  the  Lyman  School.  As  a  boy  grows  older  and  develops  more  stability,  he  is 
visited  less  frequently  because  he  needs  less  attention.  The  younger  boy  naturally 
needs  closer  supervision.  This  explains  why  8,525  visits  were  made  to  boys  under 
eighteen,  on  parole  from  the  Lyman  School,  and  only  3,666  to  boys  on  parole  from 
the  Lyman  School  over  eighteen  years  of  age. 

On  November  30,  1928,  this  department  held  for  its  wards  610  bank  books,  show- 
ing deposits  of  $24,900.71. 

STATISTICS  CONCERNING  WORK  OF  THE 
BOYS  PAROLE  BRANCH 

I.    Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

Table  24. — Changes  in  number  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  parole  during  year  ending 

November  30,  1928. 

Total  number  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  parole  at  end  of  year  1927 1,649 

Number  of  boys  paroled  during  year  ending  November  30,  1928 664 

Lyman  School  boys  on  visiting  list  during  year  1928 2,313 
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Number  of  boys  returned  to  Lyman  School  during  year  ending  November  30,  1928 412 

Became  of  age  during  year  ending  November  30,  1928 187 

Boys  committed  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during  year 19 

Boys  committed  to  other  institutions  during  year 35 

Boys  who  died  during  the  year 3 

Honorably  discharged  from  custody  during  year 98 

Boys  recommitted 3 

.      757 

Number  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  parole  November  30,  1928 1,556 

Net  loss 93 

Table  25. — Occupations  of  Lyman  School  Boys  on  parole  November  80,  1928. 

Number  Per  Cent 

In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines 84  5.40 

Out  of  Commonwealth 170  10.93 

At  board,  attending  school 81  5.21 

Attending  school,  not  boarded 259  16.65 

Employed  on  farms 91  5.85 

In  mills  (textile) 53  3.41 

In  other  mills  and  factories 130  8.35 

Idle 60  3.85 

Classed  as  laborers 53  3.41 

In  machine  shops 15  .96 

In  shoe  shops 44  2.83 

Clerks  and  in  stores 37  2.38 

In  other  institutions , i9  1 .22 

111 5  .32 

Occupations  unknown . 20  1.28 

Whereabouts  and  occupations  unknown 146  9.38 

In  printing  plants 12  .77 

Recently  released 52  3.34 

Messengers  and  doing  errands 20  1.28 

In  different  occupations 166  10.67 

Teamsters  and  truck  drivers 39  2.51 

1,556      100.00 

The  records  of  the  above  1,556  boys  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  last  report  1,048, 
or  67.36  per  cent,  were  doing  well;  120,  or  7.71  per  cent,  were  doing  fairly  well;  52,  or 
3.34  per  cent,  were  doing  badly;  out  of  Commonwealth,  170,  or  10.93  per  cent; 
whereabouts  and  conduct  of  146,  or  9.38  per  cent,  were  unknown,  and  occupations 
unknown,  20,  or  1.28  per  cent. 

Table  26. — Placings  of  boys  paroled  from  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during  year  ending 

November  80,  1928. 

Number  of  boys  paroled  to  their  own  homes  or  with  relatives 436 

Number  of  boys  paroled  to  others 104 

Number  of  boys  paroled  and  boarded  out 124 

Total  number  paroled  within  the  year  and  becoming  subjects  of  visitation 664 

Number  of  individuals  at  board  November  30,  1928 81 

Table  27. — Number  of  boys  returned  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  from  parole  during 
year  ending  November  30,  1928. 

For  violation  of  parole 377 

For  relocation  and  other  purposes 35 

Total  number  returned 412 

Table  28. — Occupations  of  all  boys  who  have  been  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys  who 
became  of  age  during  year  ending  November  30,  1928. 

Number  Per   Cent 

In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines 25  13.37 

On  farms 8  4.28 

In  textile  mills 4  2.14 

In  different  occupations 30  16.04 

Teamsters 13  6.95 

Whereabouts  unknown  and  out  of  State 59  31.55 

Idle 5  2.67 

In  factories 14  7.49 

Laborers 19  10.16 

In  institutions 8  4.28 

Attending  school 2  1.07 

187  100.00 
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Table  29. — Conduct  of  all  boys  who  have  been  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys  who  became 
of  age  during  year  ending  November  30,  1928. 

Number  Per  Cent 

Doing  well 119  63.64 

Doing  fairly  well 9  4. 81 

Doing  badly 10  5.35 

Whereabouts  and  conduct  unknown 49  26.20 

187  100.00 

During  the  year  25  boys  who  became  of  age  in  1928  were  granted  honorable 
discharges  by  the  Trustees.     This  number  is  not  included  in  the  above  table. 

Table  30. — Status  November  30,  1928,  of  all  boys  who  had  been  committed  to  Lyman 
School  and  who  were  still  in  the  custody  of  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Training 

Schools. 
In  the  United  States  Army,  41. 
In  the  United  States  Navy,  37. 
In  the  United  States  Marines,  6. 
On  parole  to  parents,  or  other  relatives,  998. 
On  parole  to  others,  65. 
On  parole  on  own  responsibility,  12. 
On  parole  at  board,  81. 
On  parole  out  of  Commonwealth,  170. 
Left  home  or  place,  whereabouts  unknown,  146. 
Total  outside  the  School,  1,556. 

II.     INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Table  31. — Changes  in  number  of  Industrial  School  boys  on  parole  during  year 
ending  November  30,  1928. 

Total  number  of  Industrial  School  boys  on  parole  at  end  of  year  1927 883 

Number  of  boys  paroled  during  year  ending  November  30,  1928 396 

Number  of  Industrial  School  boys  on  visiting  list  during  year  1928 1,279 

Number  of  boys  returned  to  Industrial  School  during  year  ending  November  30,  1928 120 

Became  of  age  during  year 135 

Committed  to  other  institutions  during  year 44 

Honorably  discharged  from  custody  during  year 45 

Died  during  year 4 

Number  of  boys  recommitted  during  year 4       352 

Number  of  boys  on  parole  from  Industrial  School  for  Boys  November  30,  1928 927 

Net  gain 44 

Table  32. — Occupations  of  bovs  on  parole  from  Industrial  School  for  Bovs  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  1928. 

Number  Per  Cent 

In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines 74  7.98 

Machinists 8  .86 

Employed  on  farms 60  6.47 

Doing  odd  jobs 35  3.78 

In  textile  mills 42  4.53 

In  shoe  shops 18  1.94 

Classed  as  laborers 86  9.28 

Clerks  and  working  in  stores 37  3.99 

Other  factories 86  9.28 

Recently  released 35  3.78 

Teamsters 23  2.48 

In  different  occupations 145  15.64 

In  institutions 15  1.62 

Out  of  Commonwealth 90  9.71 

Idle 68  7.34 

In  school 6  .65 

Whereabouts  and  occupations  unknown 91  9.82 

Printing 3  .32 

111 5  .53 

927  100.00 

The  reports  on  the  above-mentioned  927  boys  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  last 
report  651,  or  70.22  per  cent,  were  doing  well;  60,  or  6.47  per  cent,  were  doing  fairly 
well;  35,  or  3.78  per  cent,  were  doing  badly;  90,  or  9.71  per  cent,  were  out  of  State; 
91,  or  9.82  per  cent,  were  unknown. 


Table  33. — Occupations  of  boys  who  had  been  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and  who 
became  of  age  during  year  ending  November  30,  1928. 

Number  Per  Cent 

Whereabouts  unknown v .  . .  .  . .-.           '  26  19.26 

In  United  States  Army,  Navv  and  Marines 20  14.81 

Teamsters 7  5.19 

Employed  on  farms 5  3.70 

In  textile  mills,  other  mills  and  factories 14  10.38 

Classed  as  laborers ; 18  13.33 

Machine  shops 2  1.48 

Out  of  Commonwealth 13  9.63 

Odd  jobs 2  1.48 

In  other  institutions 7  5.19 

Idle 6  4.44 

In  different  occupations 4  2.96 

Clerks 11  8.15 

135  100.00 

Table  34. — Conduct  of  all  boys  who  had  been  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and  who 
became  of  age  during  year  ending  November  30,  1928. 

Number  Per  Cent 

Doing  well 80  59.26 

Doing  fairly  well 11  8.15 

Doing  badly 10  7.40 

Whereabouts  and  conduct  unknown 34  25.19 

135  100.00 

During  the  year  23  boys  who  became  of  age  in  1928  were  granted  honorable 
discharges  by  the  Trustees.     This  number  is  not  included  in  the  above  table. 

There  were  110  boys  returned  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  for  violation  of 
their  parole  during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1928,  and  10  returned  for  hospital 
treatment  and  relocation. 

III.    FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Table  35. — Expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  boys  from  the  Lyman  and 
Industrial  School  for  Boys,  year  ending  November  SO,  1928. 

Salaries: 

Superintendent,  visitors  and  clerks $36,721.60 

Travel  of  visitors  and  boys: 

Travel  of  visitors $7,702.84 

Carriage  hire  for  visitors,  and  use  of  vistors'  own  autos 3,751.59 

Telephone  and  telegraph 1,392.07 

Travel  of  boys 3,011.33 

Carriage  hire  for  boys . 1,392.68 

Return  of  runaways  and  sundries 454.21 

$17,704.72 

Office  expenses: 

Postage $321.86 

Stationery 41.26 

Telephone  and  telegraph 370.20 

Rent 1,145.00 

Supplies  and  equipment 459.85 

$2,338.17 

Boys  boarded  out: 

Board $13,230.54 

Clothing  i 3,790.81 

Medical  attendance  (doctors,  dentists,  hospital  expenses) 558.81 

$17,580.16 

Instruction  in  public  schools  for  boys  boarded  out 2,757.13 

Total  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  boys  from  Lyman  and 

Industrial  School  for  Boys $77,101.78 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR   GIRLS 

Catharine  M.  Campbell,  Superintendent 

In  addition  to  a  thorough  domestic  training  provided  for  the  children  in  each  of 
the  cottages,  at  least  five  hours  of  each  day,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  are  spent 
in  the  school  building,  where  character  building  is  the  chief  and  important  goal  to  be 
reached. 


1  Receipts  from  sale  of  clothing  to  boys  at  wages  amounted  to  $1,532.40.     This  amount  was  returned 
to  the  State  Treasurer. 
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The  planning  of  an  educational  system  involves  a  variety  of  problems,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  committed  to  us  the  girl  of  low  mental  ability;  the  girl  of  psychopathic 
personality;  the  girl  of  fair  or  somewhat  limited  ability,  who  usually  has  an  attitude 
of  indifference  or  open  dislike  for  school;  the  young  and  immature  child,  who  will 
doubtless  be  returned  to  school  in  the  community;  and  finally,  the  girl  of  approx- 
imately normal  response. 

In  the  present  day  method  of  educational  research  on  the  diagnosis  of  the  in- 
dividual, those  who  are  working  with  delinquent  girls  should  find  valuable  aid. 
Steps  along  this  line  have  already  been  taken,  and  doubtless  more  and  more  time 
will  be  given  to  a  distinct  study  of  the  individual  from  all  points  of  view — mental, 
physical  and  social.  At  the  present  time,  our  best  work  along  this  line  is  the  offering 
of  a  flexible  curriculum,  with  possibilities  of  adaptation  to  the  individual  needs  as 
far  as  possible. 

We  have  always  borne  in  mind  the  fact  that  whether  or  not  our  girls  go  to  foster 
homes  upon  leaving  the  school,  practically  all,  in  time,  will  have  homes  of  their  own, 
and  for  that  reason  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  home-making  in  its  various 
aspects.  It  has  been  our  endeavor,  also,  to  create  wholesome  interests,  and  develop 
resources  within  the  girls,  so  that  they  may  not  be  entirely  dependent  on  others  for 
their  recreation  when  they  leave  the  institution;  finally,  we  have  kept  in  mind  that 
this  is,  primarily,  a  character  building  institution. 

The  fiscal  year  began  with  an  enrollment  of  279  girls.  During  the  year  212  girls 
were  committed,  78  girls  were  returned,  and  262  girls  were  paroled,  leaving  at  the 
end  of  the  year  307  girls  in  the  school.  The  daily  average  attendance  has  been  304 
girls. 

In  somewhat  more  detail,  the  work  of  the  school  department  during  the  year  1927- 
1928  has  been  as  follows: — 

Academic  Work 

At  least  half-time  school  work  has  been  given  to  each  girl,  with  the  exception  of 
returned  girls,  unless,  after  a  thorough  trial,  together  with  a  comparison  of  mental 
tests,  it  has  seemed  that  other  work  would  be  of  greater  value.  At  the  end  of 
November,  1928,  only  twelve  of  these  girls  were  replacing  school  work  with  hand 
work. 

During  the  year  the  girls  have  shown  a  good  attitude  toward  school,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  have  shown  progress.  At  the  graduation  exercises  held  on  June 
23d,  twenty-six  girls  received  certificates  of  promotion  to  the  high  school  class 

The  exercises  of  the  graduating  class  took  the  form  of  a  play,  entitled  "The 
Gleam" — a  play  which  showed  by  symbolism  and  tableau  the  opportunities  and 
privileges  offered,  together  with  a  portrayal  of  the  activities  of  the  school. 

Sewing 

A  course  of  regular  graded  work,  whereby  each  girl  completes  model  and  inter- 
mediate sewing,  has  been  planned,  and  girls  having  special  ability  along  this  line 
have  an  opportunity  to  enter  the  dressmaking  class.  Production  in  connection 
with  training  work  in  these  classes  meets  the  demand  of  the  institution  and  parole 
needs.  The  girls  in  the  advanced  department  furnished  six  attractive  school  outfits 
(five  of  them  for  little  girls)  in  addition  to  the  other  parole  outfits.  Costumes  needed 
for  plays  and  pageants  have  been  planned  and  made  by  the  girls  in  the  dressmaking 
class. 

Textile  work,  including  the  selection  and  purchase  of  suitable  and  becoming  gar- 
ments for  the  young  girl  of  average  means,  formed  part  of  the  class  work. 

Arts  and  Crafts 

The  purpose  of  this  department  has  been  to  provide  a  certain  type  of  hand  train- 
ing for  one  group;  to  add  interest  and  variety  to  the  work  of  another  group;  to  pro- 
vide all  with  training  along  lines  that  promise  to  be  of  use  in  their  leisure  time. 

Basketry,  chair  caning,  wool  needle  craft,  leather  work,  rug  making  and  card- 
board construction  provide  opportunity  for  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  individual. 
The  girls  have  shown  much  interest  and  the  results  have  been  creditable. 


Domestic  Science 

The  course  in  cooking,  as  given  at  the  school  building,  is  supplementary  to  the 
instruction  given  in  the  cottage  kitchen.  It  is  elective,  rather  than  required,  and  is 
always  popular.  On  November  30,  1928,  sixty-four  girls  were  enrolled  in  these 
classes.     Homemaking  has  been  included  in  this  department  the  past  year. 

Several  times  during  the  year  afternoon  tea  has  been  prepared  and  served  to 
groups  of  guests. 

Physical  Training 

Classes  are  held  in  the  gymnasium,  each  girl  having  two  forty -five  minute  periods 
a  week,  in  addition  to  assigned  recreation  periods.  Physical  training  forms  a  part 
of  each  girl's  program,  unless  she  is  excused  by  the  school  physician. 

Formal  gymnastics,  dances  and  games  are  given.  Drills  and  dances  are  arranged 
for  special  occasions.    The  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  the  chapel  on  April  19th. 

Music 

Music  has  been  given  in  all  grades,  in  addition  to  general  chorus  and  choir  work. 
It  has  formed  an  important  part  in  all  programs  and  pageants  given  throughout  the 
year,  and  in  itself  has  been  an  agency  for  good. 

The  course  in  music  appreciation,  broadcast  by  Walter  Damrosch,  has  formed  a 
part  of  our  regular  work.  This  has  been  supplemented  by  instruction  relative  to 
the  subject  of  the  week. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  November,  fourteen  girls  were  taking  piano  lessons.  The 
addition  of  an  extra  piano  in  the  school  building  gives  opportunity  to  make  daily 
music  practice  a  part  of  the  program  of  these  girls  and  also  gives  more  girls  a  chance 
to  take  lessons. 

Drawing 

Instruction  in  drawing  has  been  given  in  all  grades.  Posters,  Christmas  cards 
and  program  covers  have  also  been  made. 

The  Play  and  the  Pageant 

Special  day  programs  are  a  feature  of  the  school  work.  It  is  the  purpose  of  those 
in  charge  to  present  such  programs  as  are  of  character  formative  type,  aiming  to 
instill  in  the  mind  the  spirit  of  the  event  symbolized. 

The  Christmas  play,  Easter  play  and  June  pageant  have  become  annual  affairs. 
The  pageant  of  "The  Seasons,"  given  the  preceding  year,  was  repeated  on  June  23d 
of  this  year. 

The  Assembly 

The  assembly  period  is  a  valuable  part  of  the  school  program  and  is  participated 
in  by  all  girls  attending  the  central  school  building.  It  is  felt  that  it  is  stimulating 
in  its  varied  interests,  and  helps  to  foster  school  spirit,  at  the  same  time  offering 
opportunity  for  social  contact  and  individual  expression. 

Programs  are  prepared  and  given  by  the  girls.  The  subjects  presented  have 
covered  a  variety  of  interests  and  have  been  correlated  largely  with  the  various 
class  room  studies.  Music  and  reflectoscope  pictures  have  added  to  the  interest  and 
enjoyment  of  these  occasions. 

The  Library 

The  school  library  at  the  present  time  consists  of  1,965  books,  both  fiction  and 
non-fiction,  offering  opportunity  for  creating  habits  of  wholesome  reading  and  for 
teaching  the  use  of  reference  and  supplementary  books  bearing  on  subjects  of 
classroom  interests. 

The  Farm 

The  vegetables,  as  well  as  small  fruits  and  apples  used  at  the  institution  are  grown 
on  the  farm.     The  season  was  unfavorable  for  potatoes  and  onions. 

Sufficient  milk  and  butter  were  produced  to  cover  the  needs  of  the  institution. 
The  farm  also  yielded  3,015  dozen  eggs,  2,215  pounds  of  chicken,  and  18,500  pounds 
of  pork. 
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Improvements 
The  new  wall  decorations  and  equipment,  making  the  institution  more  attractive 
and  efficient,  have  been  much  appreciated. 

During  the  year  a  special  appropriation  was  granted  for  an  extension  to  the  store- 
house and  vegetable  cellar.  Using  the  present  vegetable  cellar  as  a  foundation  and 
basement,  a  fifty-foot  extension  is  under  construction  by  masters  and  boys  from 
the  school  at  Shirley  for  the  storehouse,  providing  additional  room  for  the  installa- 
tion of  a  refrigeration  plant,  and  a  space  for  storage  of  grains.  An  addition  of  fifty 
feet  to  the  vegetable  cellar  is  also  provided,  thereby  doubling  the  storage  space  for 
vegetables. 

REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Edward  F.  W.  Bartol,  M.D. 

The  following  report  of  the  medical  work  at  the  hospital  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1928,  is  respectfully  submitted: — 

Summary  of  Work  Done 
Number  of  visits  by  school  physician,  359. 
Number  of  visits  by  other  physicians,  40. 
Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  out-patients,  8,818. 
Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital,  ward  patients,  653. 
Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital,  4. 
Number  of  commitments,  examined  by  physician,  212. 
Number  of  returned  girls  examined  by  physician,  66. 
Number  of  girls  examined  on  leaving  school,  188. 
Number  having  blood  taken  for  a  Wasserman  reaction,  585. 
Number  of  smears  taken,  584. 

Total  number  of  treatments  for  specific  diseases,  8,835. 
Number  of  girls  taken  to  other  hospitals  for  operation,  11. 
Number  of  girls  taken  to  other  hospitals  for  consultation  and  treatment,  5. 
Number  of  returned  girls  pregnant,  2. 
Number  of  girls  pregnant  when  committed,  18. 
Number  of  X-rays  taken,  5. 
Number  of  injections  of  pituitrin,  51 . 
Number  of  injections  of  tetanus  antitoxin,  6. 
Number  of  injections  of  novocaine,  3. 
Number  of  injections  of  diphtheria  antitoxin,  1. 
Number  of  girls  vaccinated,  12. 
Number  of  urine  analysis,  316. 
Special  cases  treated : 

Miscarriage,  1. 

Gonorrhoeal  infection  of  eyes,  1. 

Measles,  1. 

Report  of  Work  of  Dr.  William  E.  Dolan,  Specialist  in  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

Number  of  visits,  24. 

Number  of  commitments  whose  eyes,  ears,  noses  and  throats  were  examined,  212. 

Number  of  other  commitments  whose  vision  was  tested,  85. 

Number  of  other  ear  examinations,  83. 

Number  of  other  nose  examinations,  70. 

Number  of  other  throat  examinations,  20. 

Prescriptions  for  glasses  given,  48. 

Glasses  adjusted  and  repaired,  97. 

Number  of  girls  whose  eyes,  ears,  noses  and  throats  were  examined  before  leaving 

school,  138. 
Number  of  operations  for  the  removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids,  18. 
Total  number  of  girls  seen,  742. 
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Report  of  Dental  Work  by  Dr.  Edward  T.  Fox. 

Number  of  visits  made,  52.  Treatments,  56. 

Amalgam  fillings,  1,129.  Girls  whose  teeth  were  charted,  211. 

Enamel  fillings,  186.  Partial  plates,  9. 

Cement  fillings,  124.  Gold  inlays,  7. 

Extractions,  388.  Gold  crowns,  2. 

Gas  administrations,  31.    -  Trubyte  crowns,  2. 

Novocaine  administrations,  224.  Impressions,  24. 

Cleanings,  190.  Number  of  girls  seen,  1,013. 

Pulp  removed,  7. 

Report  of  Dental  Work  by  Dr.  Harold  B.  Cushing. 

Number  of  visits  made,  4.  Extractions,  11. 

Amalgam  fillings,  72.  Cleanings,  16. 

Cement  fillings,  49.  Treatments,  1. 

Enamel  fillings,  1.  Number  of  girls  seen,  56. 
Novocaine  administrations,  9. 

STATISTICS  CONCERNING  GIRLS 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 

(The  following  statistics  were  prepared  by  the  Girls  Parole  Branch) 

Table  36. — Total  number  of  girls  in  custody  of  Trustees,  both  inside  and  outside 

institution. 

In  the  school  November  30,  1927 279 

Outside  the  school,  either  on  parole,  in  other  institutions,  or  whereabouts  unknown,  November 
30,  1927 484 

Total  number  in  custody,  November  30,  1927 763 

Committed  during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1928 212 

975 

Attained  majority  during  year  ending  November  30,  1928 52 

Honorably  discharged  during  year 56 

Died 3 

In  other  institutions  by  commitment: — 

Reformatory  for  Women , 3 

Department  for  Female  Defective  Delinquents 6 

Medfield  State  Hospital 1 

Monson  State  Hospital 3 

Care  of  Department  of  Mental  Diseases 1 

14 

125 

Total  in  custody,  November  30,  1928 850 

Table  37. — Number  coming  into  and  going  from  Industrial  School  for  Girls  during 
year  ending  November  30,  1928. 

In  the  school  November  30,  1927 279 

Since  committed 212 

491 

Recalled  to  the  school: 

From  visit  home 4 

From  court 1 

For  running  from  the  school 1 

From  hospitals 18 

For  a  visit 3 

27 

Returned  from  parole: 

For  medical  care 7 

To  await  commitment  to  institutions 7 

For  further  training 13 

For  violation  of  parole 22 

Re-committed  by  court ' 2 

51 

78 

569 
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Released  from  the  school: 

On  parole  to  parents  or  relatives 88 

On  parole  to  parents  to  attend  school 12 

On  parole  to  other  families  for  wages 108 

On  parole  to  other  families  to  attend  school 8 

For  a  visit  home 4 

To  attend  court 1 

Ran  from  Industrial  School  for  Girls 1 

Transferred  to  hospitals 29 

Committed  to  Department  for  Female  Defective  Delinquents 6 

Transferred  to  Reformatory  for  Women 1 

Committed  to  Monson  State  Hospital 3 

Died 1 

262 

Remaining  in  the  school  November  30,  192S 307 

Table  38. — Length  of  stay  in  Industrial  School  for  Girls  of  all  girls  paroled  for  first 
time  during  year  ending  November  30,  1928. 


Girls  Paroled 
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Total  number  paroled  for  first  time  during  year,  186;  average  length  of  stay  in  school  1  year  5  months, 
15  days.     The  length  of  stay  for  the  longer  periods  is  usually  because  of  physical  or  mental  weakness. 


Table  39. — Causes  of  commitments  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls  during  year  ending 

November  80,  1928. 

Assault  and  battery,  1. 

Breaking  and  entering  in  daytime,  2. 

Common  night  walking,  1. 

Delinquent,  25. 

Drunkenness,  1. 

Fornication,  18. 

Idle  and  disorderly,  7. 

Larceny,  26. 

Lewd,  wanton  and  lascivious  in  speech  and  behavior,  50. 

Runaway,  14. 

Stubborn,  62. 

Transferred  from  Division  of  Child  Guardianship,  3. 

(Delinquent;  Stubborn;  and  Larceny  and  forgery) 
Using  a  motor  vehicle  without  authority,  1. 
Vagrancy,  1. 

Total  number  committed,  212. 

1Days. 
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Table  40. — Ages  at  time  of  commitment  oj  girls  committed  to  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  during  year  ending  November  SO,  1928. 

Between  10  and  11  years,  1. 
Between  11  and  12  years,  4. 
Between  12  and  13  years,  12. 
Between  13  and  14  years,  23. 
Between  14  and  15  years,  38. 
Between  15  and  16  years,  67. 
Between  16  and  17  years,  65. 
Between  17  and  18  years,  2. 

Total  number  committed,  212. 

Average  age  at  time  of  commitment,  15  years,  9  months,  6  days. 

Table  41. — Nativity  of  girls  committed  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls  during  year 

ending  November  SO,  1928. 

Born  in  the  United  States,  196. 
Born  in  foreign  countries,  16. 

Canada,  5. 

England,  1. 

Ireland,  1. 

Italy,  1. 

Newfoundland,  1. 

Norway,  1. 

Nova  Scotia,  4. 

Portugal,  1. 

Russia,  1. 

Total  number  committed,  212. 

Table  42. — Nativity  of  parents  of  girls  committed  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls  during 
year  ending  November  80,  1928. 

Both  parents  born  in  the  United  States,  70. 
Both  parents  foreign  born,  101. 
Father  native  born  and  mother  foreign,  20. 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  native,  15. 
Mother  native,  father  unknown,  3. 
Mother  foreign,  father  unknown,  1. 
Nativity  of  both  parents  unknown,  2. 
Total  number  committed,  212. 

Table  43. — Occupation  of  girls  at  time  of  commitment  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
during  year  ending  November  SO,  1928. 
In  school,  87. 
Housework,  20. 
Factory,  18. 
Nursemaid,  1. 
Waitress,  1. 
Salesgirl,  1. 
Idle,  84. 

Total  number  committed,  ,212. 

Table  44. — Education,  progress  and  length  of  time  out  of  school  of  girls  committed  to 
Industrial  School  for  Girls  during  year  ending  November  SO,  1928. 

In  high  school  (first  year),  12. 
In  high  school  (second  year),  10. 
In  grade  IX,  8. 
In  grade  VIII,  56. 
In  grade  VII,  43. 
In  grade  VI,  45. 
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In  grade  V,  25. 
In  grade  IV,  6. 
In  grade  III,  1. 

Ungraded  and  special  classes,  6. 
Total  number  committed,  212. 

In  school  when  committed,  87. 
Out  of  school  less  than  one  year,  54. 
Out  of  school  between  one  and  two  years,  45. 
Out  of  school  between  two  and  three  years,  18. 
Out  of  school  between  three  and  four  years,  8. 
Total  number  committed,  212. 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 

The  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  is  respectfully  submitted 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1928. — 

Cash  Account 

Receipts 
Income: 
Perbonal  Services 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement $10.66 

Sales 560.59 

Miscellaneous 118.83 

Total  income $690.08 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth 
Appropriations  : 

Advance $8,000.00 

Payments  on  account  of  maintenance 68,071.51 

Special  Appropriations 1,611.09 

Payments  account  of  funds 230.00 

Maintenance  refunds 109.32 

$78,021.92 

$78,712.00 
Payments 
To  Treasury  of  Commonwealth: 

Institution  income $690.08 

Refunds,  account  maintenance 109.32 

$799.40 

Maintenance  Appropriations: 

On  account  of  maintenance $68,071.51 

Return  of  advance 8,000.00 

On  account  of  special  appropriations 1,611.09 

Income  from  Trust  Funds 230.00 

$77,912.60 

$78,712.00 
Maintenance 

Balance  from  previous  year  brought  forward $93.75 

Appropriation,  current  year 148,850.00 

■ $148,943.75 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below) 142,514.13 

Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth $6,429.62 

Analysis  of  Expenses 

Personal  services $66,738.57 

Food 17,863.87 

Medical  and  general  care 3,772.61 

Farm 14,409.66 

Heat,  light  and  power 10,380.27 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds 1,233.32 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses 1,522.83 

Religious  instruction 1,606.33 

Clothing  and  materials 8,408.58 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 8,842.44 

Repairs,  ordinary 5,743.79 

Repairs  and  renewals 1,991.86 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance $142,514.13 

Special  Appropriation 
Extension  to  Storehouse: 
Whole  amount,  $15,000.00. 
Expended  during  fiscal  year,  $8,052.33. 
Total  expended  to  date,  $8,052.33. 
Balance  at  end  of  year,  $6,947.67. 


During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  304. 

Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $142,514.13. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $9,015. 

Receipt  from  sales,  $560.59. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.035. 

All  other  institution  receipts,  $129.49. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.008. 

Net  weekly  per  capita,  $8.97. 

VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY 
Industrial  School  for  Girls 

November  30,  1928. 

Real  Estate 

Land $17,305.00 

Buildings 390,729.16 

Total  Real  Estate $408,034.16 

Personal  Property 
Personal  Property $102,099.64 


Total  Valuation  of  Property $510,133.80 

STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 
Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Number  in  Institution. 

Males  Females  Totals 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year -  279  279 

Number  received  during  year  (committed,  212;  returned  from  parole,  79) -  291  291 

Number  passing  out  of  the  institution  during  the  year -  263  263 

Number  at  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  the  institution -  307  307 

Daily  average  attendance  (i.  e.,  number  of  inmates  actually  present)  during  the 

year -  304  304 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year 22  56              78 

Number  in  Care  of  the  Parole  Branch. 

Number  in  care  of  parole  branch  for  part  or  all  of  the  year 684 

Number  coming  of  age  within  the  year,  or  for  other  reason  passing  out  of  custody .        125 

Employees  of  parole  branch 17 

Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 

Current  Expenses: 

Salaries  and  wages .  . $66,738.57 

Travel,  transportation,  etc 1,522.83 

Food 17,863.87 

Religious  instruction 1,606.33 

Clothing  and  materials 8,408.58 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 8,842.44 

Medical  and  general  care 3,772.61 

Heat,  light  and  power 10,380.27 

Farm  and  stable 14,409.66 

Grounds 1,233.32 

Repairs,  ordinary 5,743.79 

Repairs  and  renewals • 1,991.86 

$142,514.13 

Executive  head  of  the  institution  (superintendent);  Catharine  M.  Campbell. 

Executive  head  of  Parole  Branch:  Almeda  F.  Cree. 

GIRLS   PAROLE   BRANCH 

Almeda  F.  Cree,  Superintendent 

Since  1900,  all  girls  paroled  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  have  come  into 
the  care  of  the  parole  branch,  which,  although  separate  from  the  school,  but  closely 
allied  to  it,  takes  up  their  supervision.  The  number  of  individual  girls  cared  for  by 
the  parole  branch  has  increased  noticeably  from  year  to  year,  being  684  in  1928. 
On  November  30,  1928,  543  girls  were  on  parole.  This  is  the  largest  number  of  girls 
in  the  care  of  the  parole  branch  at  the  end  of  any  year. 

It  is  only  by  concentrating  on  the  most  important  phases  of  the  work  that  the 
parole  branch  is  able  to  care  for  the  extra  number  of  girls  without  extra  visitors. 
More  and  more,  we  are  teaching  the  girls  to  do  things  for  themselves,  and  are  throw- 
ing more  responsibility  on  their  families  and  their  employers. 


The  aim  is  the  same  today  as  it  was  in  the  beginning — that  is,  to  give  to  each  girl 
the  best  opportunities  for  the  development  of  her  individual  self. 

The  methods  of  approach  to  this  goal  are  vastly  different,  and  must  continue  to 
differ  from  year  to  year  as  the  demands  of  youth  become  greater  and  more  varied. 
In  this  day  of  self-expression,  a  visitor  must  learn  to  trust  and  not  suspect,  to  guide 
and  not  dictate,  to  encourage  and  not  coerce,  to  protect  and  not  suppress. 

Two  questions  are  often  asked — "Are  the  girls  any  worse  today?"  and  "Are  they 
of  a  lower  grade  of  mentality  than  in  years  past?"  Their  delinquencies  prior  to 
commitment  are  quite  identical.  It  is  impossible  to  compare  the  mentality,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  mental  examinations  in  former  years.  We  do  know,  however,  and  it 
is  our  immediate  and  greatest  concern,  that  the  mentality  of  all  girls  cared  for  by 
the  parole  department  during  the  year  1928  was  surprisingly  low.  Of  the  684  girls 
in  the  care  of  the  department  in  1928,  539  have  been  mentally  examined,  with  the 
following  rating:  Normal,  160  girls;  supernormal,  13  girls;  feeble-minded,  131  girls; 
morons,  208  girls;  psychopathic  personality,  27  girls. 

Statistics  cannot  express  the  real  work  of  the  parole  department.  The  best  work 
done  is  in  individual  character  building.  Each  worker  must  strive  to  discover  in 
the  moral  and  spiritual  makeup  of  her  girls  the  springs  of  good  action,  and  to  stimu- 
late high  ideals.  For  such  work  she  must  have  a  clear  understanding  of  girls  and  of 
life.  These  qualities  are  gifts  of  character  and  are  not  necessarily  found  in  one  who 
might  have  an  intellectual  comprehension  of  our  work. 

The  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  of  restoring  the  girl  to  the  community  must 
be  fought  out  in  the  community  itself. 

Girls  in  Foster  Homes 

Two  hundred  and  seventy  different  girls  have  been  in  housework  positions  this 
year.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  different  foster  homes  were  used,  112  of  the 
homes  being  new,  and  156  being  homes  that  had  been  used  in  previous  years. 

Eighty -three  girls  were  paroled  to  foster  homes  for  the  first  time.  Ten  of  this 
group  were  paroled  to  their  own  homes  after  a  successful  trial  in  foster  homes. 

With  the  modern  way  of  living,  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  each  year  to 
find  suitable  homes  where  our  girls  can  have  motherly  interest  and  the  right  kind  of 
supervision.  As  the  girl  usually  wants  to  be  with  her  own  people  and  they  want 
her,  it  would  appear  to  be  an  economical  and  sane  program  for  the  State  to  attempt 
to  rehabilitate  the  homes  of  its  wards  and  parole  them  to  their  own  people  as  early 
as  possible. 

Home  Upbuilding 

From  every  point  of  view,  home  upbuilding  is  an  important  part  of  our  work.  It 
restores  a  girl  to  her  own  family;  it  makes  the  home  fit  to  receive  the  girl;  and  it 
secures  more  cooperation  from  the  girl  and  her  parents.  It  saves  the  State  much 
expense  in  outfitting  the  girls  for  homes  other  than  their  own,  and  the  danger  of 
running  away  and  the  expense  incurred  of  returning  the  girl  is  decreased.  Moreover, 
the  responsibility  of  the  girl  is  placed  where  it  belongs — with  her  and  her  family. 

Eighty-six  girls  were  paroled  for  the  first  time  to  their  homes  during  the  year. 
Of  these,  23  girls  failed  by  either  running  away  or  by  having  to  be  removed  for  bad 
conduct.  Two  of  these  were  tried  a  second  time  in  their  homes,  and  some  of  the 
others  will  be  tried  again  later,  while  others  have  proven  to  us  that  their  homes  do 
not  provide  sufficient  supervision  or  cannot  satisfy  them.  However,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  results  are  gratifying  and  prove  to  us  conclusively  that  our  experiment 
has  been  a  wise  one. 

Girls  in  Public  School 

During  the  year  37  girls  have  been  in  the  public  schools,  4  in  business  college,  and 
1  in  a  seminary.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  these  girls,  whose  ages  range  from 
ten  to  eighteen  years,  behaved  wonderfully  well.  They  are,  however,  almost  with- 
out exception,  girls  who  need  a  great  deal  of  care  and  attention.  Nineteen  of  them 
were  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  Seven  of  them  have  been  in  free  homes  where  the 
girl  is  given  a  small  allowance  for  spending  money,  12  in  homes  where  the  girl  has 
been  paid  a  small  wage — in  some  cases  sufficient  to  buy  her  clothes — and  2  have 
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been  boarded,  being  under  eleven  years  of  age.     We  have  been  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  place  these  girls  in  exceptionally  high  class  homes. 

The  co-operation  in  the  schools  has  been  excellent,  not  only  from  the  teachers  but 
from  the  principals  and  school  superintendents  as  well. 

Honorable  Discharges 

This  year  56  girls  were  honorably  discharged  by  the  Trustees.  The  average  age 
of  this  group  when  honorably  discharged  was  nineteen  years  and  six  months.  Their 
ages  at  the  time  of  commitment  ranged  from  eleven  years  to  sixteen  years.  The 
youngest  at  the  time  of  commitment  was  eleven  years  of  age.  The  average  length 
of  time  in  training  in  the  school  was  one  year  and  nine  months.  The  average  length 
of  time  on  parole  was  three  years. 

The  occupation  of  these  girls  when  honorably  discharged  was  as  follows : — 

Doing  housework,  9. 

Employed  in  factories,  13. 

Clerk  in  a  bank,  1. 

Usher  in  a  theatre,  1. 

Clerk  in  a  store,  1. 

Waitress  in  a  restaurant,  1. 

Stenographer,  1. 

Nurse,  1. 

Their  wages  ranged  from  twelve  to  twenty -eight  dollars  a  week.  Twenty -eight 
were  married  and  taking  care  of  their  homes. 

When  honorably  discharged,  the  savings  of  28  girls  amounted  to  $1 ,260.53.  Three 
accounts  were  over  $100,  and  one  girl  had  $217.61.  The  married  girls  drew  out 
most  of  their  savings  when  they  were  married.  Most  of  the  girls  living  with  relatives 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  family  budget  that  they  had  no  bank  savings  when 
honorably  discharged. 

Conduct  of  Girls 

Of  the  543  girls  on  parole  November  30, 1928  (average  age,  18  years  and  7  months) 
the  conduct  of  185  girls  was  excellent;  of  228  girls  was  satisfactory;  and  of  130  was 
unsatisfactory. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  of  these  girls  were  paroled  for  the  first  time.  Their 
average  age  at  the  time  of  parole  was  16  years  and  6  months. 

The  conduct  of  the  52  girls  who  remained  in  the  custody  of  the  Trustees  until 
they  reached  their  twenty-first  birthday  was  78  per  cent  satisfactory.  This  does 
not  inchide  the  11  girls  who  were  runaways.  Their  conduct  was  unknown,  but 
from  our  past  experience,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  some  of  them  were  working  and 
doing  well. 

Commitments 

Two  hundred  and  twelve  girls  were  committed  to  the  Industrial  School  during 
year  of  1928 — 23  more  than  in  any  previous  year. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  all  of  the  facts  possible  about  a  girl's  life  that  have  con- 
tributed to  her  development.  Investigation  of  her  family,  her  home,  the  neighbor- 
hood, her  companions,  her  work,  her  education,  her  health  (physical  and  mental), 
and  her  delinquencies  is  made  by  a  member  of  the  parole  branch.  Tables  39  to  44 
inclusive  give  facts  relative  to  these  investigations. 

In  addition  to  these  tables,  the  following  facts  are  of  interest: — 

18  girls  were  in  pregnant  condition  when  committed. 
6  girls  had  had  illegitimate  children  prior  to  commitment. 

93  girls  had  had  previous  court  records. 

54  girls  had  been  in  other  institutions. 

71  girls  had  been  supervised  by  other  social  agencies. 
123  girls  were  living  at  home  when  committed. 

43  girls  had  relatives  in  penal  instiutitons. 

98  girls  had  alcoholic  relatives. 
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16  girls'  parents  were  separated. 
22  girls  had  stepfather  in  the  home. 
19  girls  had  stepmother  in  the  home. 
11  girls  had  no  living  relatives. 
7  girls  were  adopted. 
53  girls'  mothers  worked  outside  the  home. 
61  parents  owned  property. 

Health  of  Girls 

At  all  times  the  closest  supervision  of  the  girls'  health  is  given.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  girls  have  been  taken  to  hospitals,  private  doctors  and  dentists  1,310 
times.  Twenty-six  different  hospitals  and  convalescent  homes  have  been  used. 
There  have  been  42  ward  patients. 

Miss  Caroline  Field,  who  has  been  a  volunteer  worker  for  21  years,  is  still  helping 
in  our  hospital  work. 

Thrift  and  Savings 

It  is  most  important  that  a  girl  should  learn  to  face  the  fact  of  her  dependence 
upon  herself.  A  bank  account  is  a  source  of  encouragement.  Girls  are  urged  to 
bank  at  least  a  portion  of  their  earnings.  Not  all  girls  are  able  to  do  this  because 
of  the  financial  need  of  their  families.  The  younger  girls,  the  mentally  incompetent, 
and  the  girls  physically  handicapped  earn  small  wages,  and  instead  of  saving,  need 
to  be  helped  by  the  parole  branch. 

On  November  30,  1928,  there  were  246  active  bank  accounts  of  girls  under  21 
years  of  age,  totaling  $13,598.53.  Thirty-six  girls  had  accounts  ranging  from  $100. 
to  $375,  and  9  had  between  $200.  and  $300. 

STATISTICS  CONCERNING  WORK  OF  THE  GIRLS  PAROLE  BRANCH 

Table  45. — Status  November  80,  1928,  of  all  girls  in  custody  of  Trustees  of  Massa- 
chusetts Training  Schools. 

On  parole  with  relatives  in  Massachusetts 158 

On  parole  with  relatives  outside  of  Massachusetts 33 

On  parole  in  families,  earning  wages 153 

Attending  school,  earning  wages 5 

Attending  school,  boarding 3 

Attending  school,  living  at  home 12 

Doing  other  than  housework,  not  living  with  relatives 7 

In  hospital  or  convalescent  homes 25 

Married  (subject  to  recall  for  cause) 61 

Temporarily  in  House  of  Good  Shepherd 28 

Temporarily  in  House  of  Good  Shepherd  outside  of  Massachusetts 1 

Boarding  temporarily 4 

House  of  Detention 1 

Left  home  or  places,  whereabouts  unknown: 

a.  This  year 33 

b.  Previously 19 

543 
In  school  November  30,  1928 307 

850 

Table  46. — Cash  account  of  girls  on  parole,  year  ending  November  30,  1928. 

Balance  on  deposit  December  1,  1927 $17,649.94 

Cash  received  from  savings  to  credit  242  girls  in  place  from  Dec.  1,  1927,  to 

November  30,  1928 $16,092.28 

Cash  received  from  savings  to  credit  of  20  girls  with  relatives 356.08 

Cash  received  from  parents  or  other  relatives  to  credit  of  8  girls 656.23 

Cash  received  from  other  sources 224.27 

Interest  on  deposits .  597.07 

By  1,233  deposits  with  the  department $17,925.93 

$35,575.87 

Ca3h  withdrawn  by  308  girls $16,075.43 

Transfer  to  State  Treasurer  of  unclaimed  accounts  for  trust  fund 2,394.84 

$18,470.27 


Balance  on  deposit  November  30,  1928 $17,105.60 


Table  47. — Girls'  savings  withdrawn  during  year  ending  November  30,  1928. 
(Cash  withdrawn  on  account  of  308  girls,  some  drawing  for  more  than  one  purpose.) 

Reasons  for  Withdrawal                                             No.  of  girls  Amount 

Clothing 182  $6,663.30 

Dentists 29  470.49 

Doctors,  medicine,  glasses,  etc 22  177.40 

Hospital 20  305^22: 

Help  at  home 59  1,024.43 

Board :  ■  V  Y ,•••,•% ; 124  1,563.51 

Traveling  expenses  including  express  and  telephone  and  expenses  in  returning 

runaway  wards 167  755.98 

Expenses  for  baby 15  266.29 

Overpaid  wages  returned  to  employer 10  86.27 

Christmas,  vacations  and  spending  money 92  742^39 

To  pay  for  articles  or  money  stolen  or  destroyed 11  242.50 

Schooling 5  392!oO 

Insurance 2  43.00 

Divorce 1  40.00 

Marriage 4  76.24 

Transferred  to  other  institutions 11  467.12 

Girls  becoming  of  age  and  receiving  an  Honorable  Discharge 71  2,759.29 

$16,075.43 

Table  48. — Expenditures  of  Girls  Parole  Branch,  year  ending  November  30,  1928. 

Salaries: 

Superintendent,  visitors  and  clerks $28,590.00 

Visitors: 

Travel $4,498.94 

Taxi  hire  and  use  of  visitors'  own  auto 773.31 

$5,272.25 

Office  expenses: 

Advertising $229.15 

Postage 370.84 

Stationery  and  office  supplies 404.44 

Telephone  and  telegrams 1,424.33 

Rent 3,210.00 

Sundries 73.00 

$5,711.76 

Graduating  expenses  for  honorably  discharged  girls 155.66 

Total  expended  for  administration  and  visiting $39,729.67 

Assistance  to  girls: 

Board $560.67 

Clothing 606.33 

Medicine  and  medical  attention  (including  dental  work) 342.56 

Travel 1,020.64 

Miscellaneous 4.80 

Total  expended  for  girls $2,535.00 

Total  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  girls  from  the  Industrial  School 

for  Girls , $42,264.67 

TRUST  FUNDS1 

Lyman  school  for  boys 
Lyman  School,  Lyman  Fund. 

Cash       Securities  Total 

Balance  December  1,  1927 $5,102.20  $35,000.00     $40,102.20 

Receipts  in  1927-28 

Income  from  investments $1,945.83 

Sale  of  rights 183.96  2,129.79 

Balance  November  30,  1928 $7,231.99     $35,000.00    $42,231.99 

Present  Investments 

Athol  Bond $1,500.00 

Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  stock 300.00 

Canton  (Ohio)  bonds 5,000.00 

Columbus  (Ohio)  bonds 11,500.00 

Everett  bond 3,000.00 

Muskegon,  Mich 1,300.00 

New  York  (State)  bond 1,000.00 

West  Brookfield  bond 1,000.00 

Worcester  Trust  Company  certificates 400.00 

United  States  Treasury  bonds 2,000.00 

State  of  Minnesota  bonds 8,000.00 

$35,000.00 
Cash  on  hand 7,231.99 

$42,231.99 

^nder  the  provisions  of  chapter  407,  Acts  of  1906,  these  funds  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Receiver-General,  but  the  expenditure  of  the  income  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees. 
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Lyman  School,  Lyman  Trust  Fund. 

Balance  December  1 ,  1927 

No  transactions  in  1927-28 

Balance  November  30,  1928 .' 

Prevent  Investments 

Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  certificates 

Chicago  Junction  &  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  bonds 

New  London  &  Northern  R.R.  Co.  certificate 

Income,  Lyman  School,  Lyman  Trust  Fund. 

Cash 
Balance  December  1,  1927 $6,581.25 

Receipts  in  1927-28 
Income  from  investments $1,724.74 

$8,305.99 
Payments  in  1927-28 
Lyman  School  for  Boys $1,346.30 

Balance  November  30,  1928 $6,959.69 

Present  Investment 
Cash  on  hand 

Lyman  School,  Lamb  Fund. 

Balance  December  1,  1927 

No  transactions  in  1927-28 

Balance  November  30,  1928 

Present  Investment 
Athol  bonds 

Income,  Lyman  School,  Lamb  Fund. 

Balance  December  1,  1927 $425.07 

Receipts  in  1927-28 
Income  from  investments 62.34 

$487.41 
Payments  in  1927-28 
Lyman  School  for  boys none 

Balance  November  30,  1928 $487.41 

Present  Investment 

Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  stock 

Cash  on  hand 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lamb  Fund. 

Cash 

Balance  December  1,  1927 : 

No  transactions  in  1927-28 

Balance  November  30,  1928 

Present  Investment 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  bonds 

Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lamb  Fund 

Cash 
Balance  December  1 ,  1927 $197.89 

Receipts  in  1927-28 
Income  from  investments 46.68 

$244.57 
*"                Payments  in  1927-28 
Industrial  School  for  Girls none 

Balance  November  30,  1928 $244.57 

Present  Investment 
Cash  on  band 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Fay  Fund. 

Balance  December  1,  1927 

No  transactions  in  1927-2S    

Balance  November  30,  1928 

Present  Investment 
Revere  Bond 


$20,000.00 

$20,000.00 

20,000.00 

20,000.00 

$14,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 

$20,000.00 

Securities 

Total 

$6,581.25 

$1,724.74 

$8,305.99 

$1,346.30 

$6,959.69 

$6,959.69 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00      $1,000.00 


$100.00 

$525.07 

62.34 

$100.00 

$587.41 

none 

$100.00 

$587.41 

$100.00 

$487.41 

$587.41 

Securities 

Total 

$1,000.00 

,$1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

Securities 

Total 
$197.89 

46.68 

$244.57 

none 

$244.57 

$244.57 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 
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Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Fay  Fund. 

Balance  December  1,  1927 $232.84  $232.84 

Receipts  in  1927-28 
Income  from  investment $43.76  $43.76 

Balance  November  30,  1928 $276.60  $276.60 

Present  Investment 
Cash  on  hand $276.60 

Industrial  School  For  Girls,  Rogers  Book  Fund. 

Balance  December  1,  1927 $1,000.00       $1,000.00 

No  transactions  in  1927-28    

Balance  November  30,  1928 $1,000.00       $1,000.00 

Present  Investment 
United  States  bonds $1,000.00       $1,000.00 

Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Rogers  Book  Fund. 

Cash       Securities  Total 

Balance  December  1,  1927 $66.91  $66.91 

Receipts  in  1927-28 
Income  from  investment $44.99  $44.99 

Balance  November  30,  1928 $111.90  $111.90 

Present  Investment 
Cash  on  hand $111.90 

Massachusetts  Training  Schools,  Female  Wards  Fund. 

Cash         Securities         Total 
Balance  December  1,  1927 $2,583.30       $2,583.30 

Received  in  1927-28 
Robert  J.  Watson,  Ex.  Sec'y $134.68      $6,448.92      $6,583.60 

Balance  November  30,  1928 $134.68       $9,032.22      $9,166.90 

Present  Investment 

Provident  Institution  for  Savings  Bank  Books $9,032.22 

Cash $134.68 

$9,166.90 

Income  Massachusetts  Training  School,  Female  Wards  Fund. 

Received  in  1927-28  Cash         Securities  Total 

Income  from  investments $201.58  $201.58 

Payments  in  1927-28 
Massachusetts  Training  Schools f $163.70  $163.70 

Balance  November  30,  1928 $37.88  $37.88 

Massachusetts  Training  School,  Male  Wards  Fund. 

Balance  December  1,  1927 $1,679.42       $1,679.42 

Received  in  1927-28 
Robert  J.  Watson,  Ex.  Sec'y $3,670.37       $3,670.37 

Balance  November  30,  1928 $5,349.79       $5,349.79 

Present  Investment 
Suffolk  Savings  Bank  for  Seamen  and  Others  bank  books $5,349.79 

Income,  Massachusetts  Training  School,  Male  Wards  Fund. 

Received  in  1927-28 

Income  from  investments $159.25  $159.25 

Balance  November  30,  1928 159.25  159.25 
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THE  SCHOOLS 

1.  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  established  1846,  is  located  at  Westborough, 
32  miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the  cottage  sys- 
tem, for  boys  under  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  commitment.  The 
inmates  live  in  13  cottages,  2  of  which,  located  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
institution,  are  used  for  the  younger  boys.  Normal  capacity  of  the  school 
480.  Academic  and  industrial  training  is  given.  Commitments  are  for 
minority.  After  training  in  the  school,  boys  are  placed  on  parole,  in 
charge  of  the  Boys  Parole  Branch,  whose  office  is  at  41  Mount  Vernon 
Street,  Boston. 

2.  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  established  1908,  is  located  at  Shirley, 
40  miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the  cottage  system, 
for  boys  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  commitment. 
The  inmates  live  in  9  cottages.  Normal  capacity  of  the  school,  284. 
Academic  and  industrial  training  is  given,  the  emphasis  being  placed  on 
the  practical  teaching  of  trades.  Commitments  are  for  minority.  After 
training  in  the  school,  boys  are  placed  on  parole,  in  charge  of  the  Boys 
Parole  Branch,  whose  office  is  at  41  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 

3.  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  established  1854,  is  located  at  Lan- 
caster, 42  miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the  cottage 
system,  for  girls  under  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  commitment. 
The  inmates  live  in  10  cottages.  Normal  capacity  of  the  school,  262. 
Academic  and  industrial  training  is  given,  emphasis  being  placed  on  train- 
ing in  the  domestic  arts.  Commitments  are  for  minority,  but  the  length 
of  detention  in  the  school  is  largely  determined  by  the  course  of  training. 
After  training  in  the  school,  girls  are  placed  on  parole,  in  charge  of  the 
Girls  Parole  Branch,  whose  office  is  at  41  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 

REPORT 

Meetings  of  the  Board. 

During  the  year  1929  the  Board  has  held  12  regular  monthly  meetings,  in 
addition  to  the  36  meetings  of  the  various  committees.  The  parole  com- 
mittees of  the  three  schools  considered  1,919  cases  involving  the  parole  of 
boys  and  girls.  The  commitment  of  all  boys  and  girls  is  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Trustees  until  they  are  21  years  of  age,  or  are  honorably 
discharged. 

Visits  of  Trustees  to  the  Schools. 

There  have  been  94  separate  visits  made  to  the  three  schools  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees  during  the  past  year.  In  addition  to  these 
visits  by  the  Trustees  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board  has  visited 
the  schools  50  times  during  the  year. 

Commitments. 

Taele  1. — Commitments  to  the  three  schools  each  year  for  the  three  years 
ending  November  30,  1929. 

1927  1928  1929 

Lyman  School  for  Boys.... 340  345  326 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 319  350  dga 

Industrial  School  for  Girls !»«  ZYZ  lyy 

Tarle  2. — Daily  average  number  of  inmates  in  each  school  for  the  three 
years  ending  Nov.  30,  1929;  the  normal  capacity  of  each  school,  and 
the  number  of  inmates  in  the  school  on  November  30,  1929. 

Number 

Daily  Average  Number  of  Normal  in  School 

Inmates  Capacity  Nov.  30, 

1927            1928            1929  1929 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 486               499               523              480  506 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 287              297              295              284  295 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 297              304              308              2.bl  IV5 
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Table  3. — Commitments  to  the  three  schools  each  year  for  the  ten  years 

ending  November  30,  1929. 

Vt,.  »t  „„  Lyman     Industrial  Industrial 

Year  ending  November  30  School         School         School 

for  Boys     for  Boys       for  Girls         Total 

qo? 347  285  118  750 

iZil 341  352  133  826 

}£zi 277  273  121  671 

i^ii 295  227  116  638 

iSok 289  320  151  760 

H£% 356  364  147  867 

J2f? • 350  342  164  856 

ilH 340  319  189  848 

Jqoq 345  350  212  907 

1 J^9 326  355  199  880 

Totals    i         3,266  3,187  1,550  8,003 

Total  Number  in  Care  of  Board. 
On  November  30,  1929,  the  total  number  of  children  who  were  wards  of 
the  Trustees  was  4,246,  distributed  as  follows: 

Table  4. — Number  of  children  in  care  of  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Train- 
ing Schools  November  30,  1929. 

In  the 

Schools  On  Parole  Total 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 506  1,588  2,094 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 295  949  1,244 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 293  615  908 

Totals 1,094  3,152  4,246 

Parole  of  Boys  and  Girls. 

Boys  and  girls  may  be  paroled  from  the  training  schools  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Applications  for  parole  may  be  made, 
either  in  person  or  by  letter,  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Trustees, 
who  will  see  that  they  are  acted  upon  if  the  boy  or  girl  has  been  in  the 
training  school  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

The  average  length  of  stay  at  each  of  the  training  schools  for  1928  and 
1929  is  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

Average  Length  of  Stay. 

1928  1929 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 11.43  mos.  12.05  mos. 

Indusrial  School  for  Boys 9.9  mos.  9.7    mos. 

Industrial   School  for  Girls 1  yr.  5  mos.  15  days  1  yr.  4  mos.  13  days 

Table  38  shows  that  a  number  of  the  girls  have  remained  in  the  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girls  a  considerably  longer  time  than  the  average  given. 
The  length  of  stay  for  the  longer  periods  is  usually  because  of  physical 
or  mental  weakness. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PSYCHIATRIC  WORK 

Manly  B.  Boot,  M.D. 

The  mental  hygiene  clinic,  established  April  1,  1926,  has,  for  a  time  at 
least,  adopted  a  definite  routine  for  each  of  the  three  training  schools. 

At  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  routine  but  brief  psychometric  ser- 
vice is  given.  All  new  girls  take  the  group  test.  Those  who  rate  by  the 
group  test  as  of  borderline  intelligence,  or  better,  are  thus  rated.  Others 
are  given  an  individual  examination  and  rated  accordingly.  The  school 
principal  tests  the  girls  in  school  knowledge,  and  then  the  correlation 
charts,  on  the  basis  of  which  school  placements  are  made,  are  drafted. 
This  chart,  being  made  out  for  each  girl  soon  after  her  commitment, 
forms  a  basis  for  estimating  the  possibility  of  future  school  achievement 
and  for  planning  the  girl's  academic  education  in  the  Industrial  School. 
As  the  girl  continues  in  school,  reference  to  the  chart  aids  in  interpreting 
her  progress.     The  re-testing  of  girls  before  they  leave  the  school  in  order 
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to  determine  more  accurately  the  results  of  their  schooling  should  be  kept 
in  mind. 

Such  combination  charts  will  help  the  school  principal  to  gauge  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  school  instruction  and  to  plan  to  better  advantage  the 
courses  for  the  future.  The  chart  shows  the  age,  the  average  grade  for 
that  age,  the  mental  age,  the  average  grade  for  that  age,  and  the  actual 
school  knowledge.  With  this  information  one  can  tell  fairly  accurately 
the  schooling  the  girl  needs  and  the  possibilities  of  future  scholastic  de- 
velopment. The  knowledge  of  each  girl's  general  intelligence  level  is  of 
great  assistance  also  in  estimating  her  possibilities  in  work,  play  and 
other  school  activities.  This  program  represents  a  minimum  psycho- 
metric service.  The  only  psychiatric  service  now  given  at  the  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  is  the  examination  of  a  few  problem  girls  with  recom- 
mendations as  to  their  treatment  in  the  school  and  their  commitment  to 
another  institution  when  necessary. 

The  routine  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  is  quite  identical,  with 
these  additions:  (1)  Vocational  cards  are  made  out,  on  which  the  place- 
ment officer  later  keeps  his  cottage  and  work  record;  (2)  The  psychiatrist 
sees  each  new  boy  for  a  brief  interview. 

At  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  the  psychiatric  work  is  becoming  more 
nearly  an  integral  part  of  the  school  life.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
clinic  is  the  better  adjustment  and  understanding  of  the  boy  in  an  effort  to 
help  him  to  understand  his  own  difficulties.  The  first  step  in  this  direc- 
tion is  the  interview  soon  after  the  boy  arrives  at  the  school.  Here  we 
talk  over  with  the  boy  the  delinquencies  that  caused  his  commitment  and 
try  to  get  his  opinion  of  his  behavior — his  reasoning  about  the  whole 
situation.  We  explain  the  aim  of  the  school  and  how  we  try  to  achieve 
that  aim — the  credit  system,  the  disciplinary  cottage,  the  varieties  of  work 
and  trade  training  that  are  offered,  and  other  practical  items  that  im- 
mediately confront  the  new-comer.  When  any  mental  peculiarities  are 
noticed  in  this  first  interview,  they  are  recorded,  to  be  studied  more  fully 
at  the  second  interview.  A  cursory  neurological  examination  is  usually 
a  part  of  this  initial  study. 

Frequently  during  the  week  the  psychiatrist  is  available  at  the  school 
building  to  boys  who  want  to  talk  over  with  him  problems,  usually  of  dis- 
cipline or  school  or  trade  placement,  that  come  up  in  the  day's  routine. 
Consultations  are  particularly  helpful  in  discipline  problems  and  make  for 
greater  justice  in  the  treatment  of  the  boy. 

In  furnishing  the  trade  masters  with  boys  suitable  for  their  work,  our 
selections  are  based  on  the  results  of  the  psychological  tests  as  well  as 
upon  personal  knowledge  of  the  boy's  characteristics  gleaned  from  the 
interview,  reports  from  cottage  masters  and  from  school  records.  In 
school  the  boy  is  placed  wherever  it  is  thought  he  will  profit  most,  regard- 
less of  the  grade  he  had  reached  in  outside  schools.  When  the  boy  has 
reached  his  intellectual  limit,  as  evidenced  by  our  tests  and  his  actual  per- 
formance in  school,  an  effort  is  made  to  find  a  trade  or  other  work  for 
which  he  is  better  suited. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  activities,  a  study  of  various  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  delinquency  by  means  of  statistical  charts  is  being  undertaken. 

This  work  proceeds  slowly,  but  valuable  material  is  at  hand,  and  the 
results  will  be  well  worth  the  time  expended  upon  them.  The  problem  of 
delinquency  is  fascinating  by  its  complexity  and  extent,  and  any  results, 
even  if  negative,  will  be  significant  for  the  problem  as  a  whole. 

The  statistical  data  sheets,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  last  year's 
report,  will  give  us,  as  time  goes  on,  valuable  figures  and  facts  regarding 
results.  The  data  sheet  was  devised  as  a  convenient  method  of  compiling 
a  large  number  of  facts  gleaned  from  the  individual  study  of  each  boy. 
These  facts  are  being  used  in  statistical  studies  which  are  expected  to 
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show  general  trends  in  the  causation  of  delinquency,  the  kinds  of  boys, 
the  kinds  of  homes  and  environment  and  experiences,  their  academic^ 
work  and  conduct  records  in  the  school,  and  their  parole  records.  A 
study  of  the  interrelations  of  some  of  these  factors  is  being  made,  bearing 
on  the  relation  of  improvement,  or  the  reverse,  to  the  boy  material  con- 
cerned, to  the  home  or  foster  home  facilities  for  adjustment,  and  to  the 
conduct  and  training  in  the  school.  Most  of  the  results  will  not  be  ap- 
parent until  the  boys  have  been  on  parole  for  years,  but  many  interesting 
and  useful  observations  are  being  made  by  the  way. 

So  that  the  Boys  Parole  Branch  may  benefit  from  the  knowledge  gained 
of  the  boy  during  his  stay  at  the  Lyman  School,  cards  are  sent  to  the  su- 
perintendent of  that  branch  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  boy's  conduct, 
his  work  in  school  and  out,  and  any  peculiarities  that  are  outstanding, 
together  with  his  intelligence  level.  This  report  is  designed  to  aid  the 
visitor  in  placing  boys  and  in  checking  up  on  the  success  of  the  boys  on 
parole.  Similar  cards  are  made  out  for  the  boys  from  the  Industrial 
School  for  Boys  by  the  superintendent  of  that  school. 

LYMAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AT  WESTBOROUGH 

Charles  A.  Keeler,  Superintendent 

The  average  daily  population  for  the  past  year  was  523,  the  highest  it 
has  been  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  greater  by  23  than  the  previous  year. 
The  highest  average  population  recorded  in  any  one  month  was  552 — for 
the  month  of  June.  At  no  time  did  the  number  fall  below  500  except  in 
January,  when  it  was  495.  This  condition  has  been  a  serious  handicap  in 
the  proper  classification  and  segregation  of  the  various  types  of  boys. 
When  the  new  cottage,  which  is  now  in  process  of  construction,  has  been 
completed  and  opened,  the  present  over-crowded  situation  will  be  some- 
what relieved. 

The  average  length  of  stay  of  the  boys  released  during  the  year  was 
12.05  months,  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous  year,  and  is  due,  in  a 
measure,  to  the  returned  boy  being  given  a  longer  term  at  the  school.  The 
per  capita  cost  of  operation  in  the  past  year  has  been  kept  down  to  $8.76 
per  week.     This  is  less  than  in  the  previous  year  by  48  cents. 

The  increasing  size  of  our  institution  has  given  us  many  problems  in  our 
academic  school  during  the  past  year.  The  ideal  class,  for  the  type  of  boy 
received  at  this  school,  should  be  no  larger  than  twenty-five  in  the  grades, 
and  fifteen  in  the  special  classes.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  more  class 
rooms  and  extra  teachers  if  the  numbers  continue  to  increase.  It  has  been 
possible  to  adapt  the  school  to  meet,  at  least  temporarily,  the  difficulties 
presented. 

A  new  detail  group  has  been  formed,  consisting  of  boys  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  psychiatrist  and  principal,  have  reached  their  school  limit. 
It  is  planned  to  open  one  other  Sloyd  room  and  hire  one  extra  teacher. 
This  will  take  care  of  the  school  problem  boys,  by  dividing  their  time  be- 
tween manual  work  and  personally  supervised  study. 

The  school  test  given  by  the  psychiatrist  has  been  revised  and  amended 
so  that  it  will  more  nearly  fit  the  type  of  boy  received  here. 

During  the  year  an  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the  work  of  the  grades 
up  to  the  standards  of  those  of  outside  schools,  and  it  has  been  pleasing  to 
note  that  in  many  instances  boys  have  been  able  to  resume  their  places  in 
home  or  other  schools  without  any  appreciable  loss. 

The  graduation  activities  were  held  during  the  latter  part  of  June.  There 
were  47  boys  who  completed  the  ninth  grade  and  who  were  eligible  to 
enter  high  school  in  the  fall.  Unfortunately  many  of  them  were  obliged 
to  go  to  work  when  paroled  from  the  school. 

Athletics  have  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum.  The  ath- 
letic and  gymnastic  programs  are  strong  factors  in  the  mental,  physical 
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and  moral  development  of  these  boys. 

The  classes  in  drawing,  music,  sloyd  and  wood-turning  continued  their 
good  work.  In  the  forge  department,  the  afternoons  are  devoted  to  repair 
work  for  the  institution. 

The  work  of  the  various  vocational  training  departments  has  been  kept 
up  to  the  standards  of  previous  years.  No  changes  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  year  in  the  personnel  of  the  instructors  of  these  departments. 

In  the  printing  department,  the  same  policy  has  been  carried  out  that 
has  been  in  force  for  the  past  seven  years  or  more — "learning  by  doing." 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  superiority  of  this  training  over  the  book 
method  of  teaching  as  applied  to  our  particular  needs. 

The  work  carried  on  here  is  for  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare — its 
many  offices,  divisions  and  institutions.  The  work  accomplished,  both 
in  volume  and  scope,  is  worthy  of  note,  when  one  considers  the  ages  of 
the  apprentices  and  their  short  length  of  stay.  Eleven  months  of  intensive 
training  often  lays  a  permanent  foundation  for  future  continuance  in  this 
trade  for  many  boys. 

There  were  23  boys  who  received  instruction  in  the  shoeshop,  the  output 
of  which  is  entirely  for  boys  in  charge  of  the  trustees.  One  thousand 
seven  hundred  forty-three  pairs  of  shoes  and  192  pairs  of  slippers  were 
manufactured  and  4,498  pairs  of  shoes  and  slippers  repaired.  Many  of 
the  boys  who  have  served  several  months  are  capable  of  going  into  com- 
mercial shoe  factories  and  earning  good  wages. 

The  carpentry,  masonry,  painting,  blacksmithing  and  plumbing  classes 
have  done  all  the  repair  work  necessary,  and,  in  addition,  have  made 
other  permanent  improvements.  During  the  year  acetylene  welding  was 
started  in  our  shop,  and  a  large  assortment  of  metal  articles  have  been  re- 
paired. 

During  the  year  the  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  a  new  brick 
cottage.  This  is  now  in  process  of  construction,  and  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  in  the  early  summer.  There  were  1,000  feet  of  six-inch  cast- 
iron  water  pipe  and  1,200  feet  of  six-inch  Akron  sewer  pipe  laid  to  con- 
nect the  new  cottage  with  the  main  water  and  sewer  system. 

The  expenditures  for  repairs  and  renewals  not  recurring  annually  were 
for  the  re-placing  of  one  laundry  press,  one  feed  water  pump  at  the  power 
plant;  the  re-wiring  of  some  of  the  older  cottages  (which  were  wired  36 
years  ago)  with  steel  conduit  and  B  &  X  cable  and  switches  placed  in 
steel  cabinets,  making  them  fireproof.  There  was  also  one  silo  purchased 
for  the  farm,  and  fence  materials  for  enclosing  coal  pocket  at  railroad 
siding. 

The  farm  was  very  productive  this  year.  An  abundant  supply  of  all 
vegetables  was  produced.  Corn  and  potatoes  were  exceptionally  good; 
and  1,459  bushels  of  potatoes,  also  349  tons  of  corn  for  ensilage,  were 
harvested.  The  apple  crop  in  this  section  of  the  state  was  almost  a  fail- 
ure, due  to  heavy,  cold  rains  during  the  spraying  season.  The  dairy  has 
shown  excellent  results,  having  produced  192,235.93  quarts  of  milk,  4,314 
pounds  of  butter,  and  379  pounds  of  veal.  The  swine  herd  produced 
19,475  pounds  of  pork,  and  the  poultry  department  2,905  dozen  eggs  and 
1,332  pounds  of  meat. 

REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 

T.  H.  Ayer,  M.D. 

The  following  report  of  the  physician  for  the  year  ending  November  30, 
1929,  is  respectfully  submitted. 

There  has  been  but  little  serious  acute  sickness  during  the  year.  The 
number  of  cases  treated,  however,  has  been  above  the  average.  As  usual, 
the  surgical  cases  have  been  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
The  school  has  been  almost  entirely  free  from  contagious  disease.     Minor 


accidents  and  local  infections  have  been  numerous,  as  is  usual  where  so 
many  active  individuals  are  present. 

Following  is  an  outline  of  work  done,  and  some  of  the  special  cases 
treated: — 

Number  of  visits  by  physician,  327. 

Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  out-patients,  21,390. 
Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital,  371. 
Number  of  different  patients  treated,  out-patients,  2,624. 
Number  of  different  patients  treated,  ward  patients,  375. 
Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital  daily,  8. 
Average  number  of  out-patients  in  hospital  daily,  62. 
Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  98. 
Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients,  27. 
Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  10. 
Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients,  1. 
Number  of  new  inmates  examined  by  physician,  326. 
Number  of  inmates  examined  by  physician  on  leaving  the  school,  677. 
Number  of  inmates  returned  examined  by  physician,  103. 
Number  of  inmates  taken  for  treatment  to  other  hospitals: 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  54. 

Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  13. 

State  Infirmary,  4. 

Westborough  State  Hospital  (for  X-ray),  21. 

Worcester  City  Hospital,  3. 

Framingham  Clinic,  1. 
Number  of  operations  performed: 

Tonsils  and  adenoids,  48. 
Special  cases: 

Fractures,  9. 

Deep  abscesses,  4. 

Chronic  ulcer,  1. 

Hernia,  2. 

Varicocele,  1. 

Hydrocele,  1. 

Undescended  testicle,  2. 

Haemorrhoids,  1. 

Appendicitis,  4. 

Corneal  ulcer,  1. 

Curvature  of  spine,  2. 

Pneumonia,  4. 

Endocarditis,  1. 
Number  given  toxin  antitoxin,  120. 
Number  vaccinated,  9. 

Number  of  inmates  whose  vision  was  particularly  tested,  36. 
Number  of  inmates  given  glasses,  23. 
Number  of  inmates  whose  eyes  were  treated,  128. 
Number  of  inmates  whose  ears  were  treated,  132. 
Number  of  inmates  whose  noses  and  throats  were  treated,  85. 

REPORT  OF  DENTAL  WORK  PERFORMED   BY 

DR.   HAROLD    B.    CUSHING 

The  year  on  the  whole  has  been  one  that  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 
usual  work  done  which  would  naturally  be  found  in  the  mouths  of  the 
class  of  boys  coming  to  this  institution,  from  homes  where  dentistry  is 
usually  one  of  the  last  things  thought  of  by  the  parents.  This  year  the 
dental  work  done  has  been  supplemented  by  personal  talks  to  the  boys 
as  to  the  importance  of  taking  proper  care  of  their  mouths  and  the  proper 
care  of  the  teeth. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  kinds  and  number  of  operations  done 
during    1929:    Amalgam  fillings,  875;   copper  cement  fillings,  1,011;   ex- 
tractions, 603;  prophylaxis,  1,081;  and  treatments,  265. 


STATISTICS    CONCERNING    BOYS 
Lyman  School  for  Boys 

Table  5. — Number  received  at  and  leaving  Lyman  School  for  Boys  for 
year  ending  November  30,  1929. 

Boys  in  Lyman  School  November  30,  192S 521 

Committed  during  the  year 324 

Re-committed  during  the  year 2 

Returned  from  pa  role 359 

Returned   from  absence  without   leave 116 

Returned  from  hospitals 40 

Returned  from  leave  of  absence 19 

Returned  from  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury 2 

Returned  from  Westfield  State  Sanatorium 2 

■    1,385* 

Paroled  to  parents  and  relatives 459 

Paroled  to  others  than  relatives 73 

Boarded  in  foster  homes 131 

Absent  without  leave 125 

Released  to  hospitals 39 

Transferred  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys 16 

Transferred  to  Massachusetts  Reformatory 4 

Granted  leave  of  absence 19 

Transferred  to  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury 4 

Taken  to  Westfield  State  Sanatorium 1 

Committed  to   state  hospitals 4 

Released  to  court  on  habeas 4 

879 

Remaining  in  Lyman  School  for  boys  November  30,  1929 506 

*This  represents  824  individuals. 

Table    6. — Commitments   to   Lyman   School   for   Boys   from    the    several 
counties  during  year  ending  November  30,  1929,  and  previously. 

Year 
Ending  Nov. 

Counties  30,  1929      Previously  Totals 

Barnstable 2  122  124 

Berkshire 9  460  469 

Bristol    26  1,470  1,496 

Dukes —  25  25 

Essex .  43  2.152  2,195 

Franklin     1  127  128 

Hampden   39  1,156  1.195 

Hampshire     3  215  218 

Middlesex    72  3,165  3,237 

Nantucket    —  29  29 

Norfolk     9  784  793 

Plymouth     7  408  415 

Suffolk    88  3.351  3.439 

Worcester    27  1.638  1,665 

Totals     326  15,102  15,428 

Table  7. — Nativity  of  parents  of  boys  committed  to  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  during  past  ten  years. 

1920  1921   1922   1923  1924   1925   1926  1927   192S  1929 

Fathers  born  in  United  States.  ...  17 

Mothers  born  in  United  States.  ...  32 

Fathers  foreign  born 28 

Mothers  foreign  born 17 

Both  parents  born  in  United  States  40 

Both  parents  foreign  horn 190 

Nativity  of  both  parents  unknown  51 

Nativity  of  one  parent  unknown.  .  40 

Per  cent  of  foreign  parentage.  ...  55 

Per  cent  of  American  parentage.  .  11 

Per  cent  of  unknown   parentage.  .  15 


23 

16 

24 

19 

20 

27 

17 

19 

22 

26 

22 

15 

25 

18 

25 

25 

26 

24 

29 

19 

17 

23 

22 

27 

22 

25 

22 

26 

17 

17 

19 

20 

26 

20 

18 

24 

44 

38 

44 

26 

58 

68 

77 

84 

73 

178 

171 

165 

173 

216 

213 

211 

206 

198 

44 

18 

38 

30 

31 

12 

5 

10 

6 

42 

29 

29 

34 

24 

9 

8 

5 

6 

52 

62 

56 

59 

61 

61 

62 

60 

60 

13 

14 

14 

9 

13 

19 

22 

25 

22 

13 

6 

13 

10 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 
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Table   8. — Nativity   of   boys   committed   to   the   Lyman  School  for  Boys 

during  past  ten  years. 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

317 

.  .    27 

3 

311 

24 
6 

244 

31 

2 

284 
11 

264 

22 

3 

325 

28 

3 

328 
21 

1 

320 
20 

322 
23 

315 
11 

Table  9. — Ages  of  boys  when  committed  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
during  year  ending  November  30,  1929,  and  previously. 


Committed  Committed 


Age  (Years) 


Six    

Seven    

Bight    

Nine    

Ten     

Eleven    

Twelve 

Thirteen     

Fourteen    

Fifteen 

Sixteen     

Seventeen     

Eighteen  and  over. 
Unknown 


during  year 

from 

Committed 

ending  Nov. 

1885  to 

Previous 

30, 1929 

1928 

to  1885 

Totals 

— 

— 

5 

5 

1 

9 

25 

35 

3 

57 

115 

175 

10 

200 

231 

441 

13 

455 

440 

908 

27 

845 

615 

1,487 

54 

1,540 

748 

2,342 

77 

2,385 

897 

3,359 

118 

3,464 

778 

4,360 

21 

326 

913 

1,260 

2 

30 

523 

555 



4 

179 

183 

— 

3 

17 

20 

— 

12 

32 

44 

Table 


326     9,330     5,518     15,174 

10. — Domestic  condition  of  boys  committed  to  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  during  year  ending  November  30,   1929. 
Had  parents,  190. 
Had  no  parents,  17. 
Had  father  only,  41. 
Had  mother  only,  73. 
Had  stepfather,  28. 
Had  stepmother,  19. 
Had  intemperate  father,  76. 
Had  intemperate  mother,  3. 
Had  both  parents  intemperate,  9. 
Had  parents  separated,  23. 
Had  attended  church,  321. 
Had  never  attended  church,  5. 
Had  not  attended  school  within  one  year,  2. 
Had  been  arrested  before,  274. 
Had  been  inmates  of  other  institutions,  29. 
Had  used  tobacco,  210. 

Were  employed  in  a  mill  or  otherwise  when  arrested,  7. 
Were  attending  school,  198. 
Were  idle,  119. 
Parents  owning  residence,  94. 
Members  of  family  had  been  arrested,  129. 
Table  11. — Length  of  stay  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys  of  all  boys  paroled 
for  first  time  during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1929. 


Boys 


Length  of  Stay 
Years    Months 


Boys 


3  (or  under) 

4 

5 


8 

9 

10 

11 


16 
14 
4 
8 
2 
5 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Length  of  Stay 

Years 

Months 

1 

4 

1 

5 

1 

6 

1 

7 

1 

8 

1 

9 

1 

10 

1 

11 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

5 

2 

6 

Total  number'  paroled  for  firsl  time  during  year  318  ;  average  length  of  stay  in  the  school, 
12.05  months. 
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Table  12. — Offenses  for  which  boys  were  committed  to  Lyman  School 
for  Boys  during  year  ending  November  30,  1929. 
Breaking  and  entering,  103. 
Delinquent  child,  2. 
Larceny,  125. 
Stubbornness,  29. 
Running  away,  10. 
Unlawful  appropriation  of  autos,  30. 
Assault  and  battery,  4. 
Setting  fires,  1. 

Ringing  false  alarm  of  fire,  2. 
Malicious  injury  to  property,  4. 
Malicious  mischief,  3. 

Violation  of  rules  and  regulations  of  Hampden  County  Training  School,  1. 
Trespass  on  railroad,  2. 
Unlawfully  carrying  a  revolver,  2. 
Manslaughter,  1. 
Lewdness,   4. 
Indecent  assault,  3. 
Total,  326. 


Table  13. — Comparative  table,  showing  average  number  of  inmates,  new 
commitments  and  releases  for  past  ten  years,  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

Released 


1919-20 

Year 

Average               New 
number  of         commit- 
inmates              ments 
438.79                 347 
467.35                  341 
442.34                  277 
407.91                  295 
463.26                 289 
447.24                  356 
478.51                  350 
486.19                  340 
499.14                  345 
522.97                 326 

465.37                 326.6 

atistics,  Lyman  Schoc 
'd  on  parole  for  past 

1925     

otherwise 

Paroled        than  by 

paroling 

627                 179 

1920-21 

752                  276 

1921-22 

761                  225 

1922-23 

602                  220 

1923-24 

601                  197 

1924-25 

617                  221 

1925-26 

646                  176 

1926-27 

640                  180 

1927-28 

664                  184 

1928-29 

663                 216 

Table  14. — Some  comparative  sh 
A.     Average  age  of  boys  release 

Years 
1920     . . 1  a  fts 

657.3               207.4 

d  for  Boys, 
ten  years. 

Years 
13.78 

1921     .  . 

.  .  .  .                                                   14  04 

1926                   

14.21 

1922     .  . 

14  18 

1927     

14.21 

1923     .  . 

13  95 

1928     

14.05 

1924     .  . 

14  10 

1929      .        

14.18 

B. 

1920     .  . 

Average  time  spent  in  the  institution  for  past  ten  years. 

Months                                                                             Months 
11  74       1  925                   12.36 

1921     .  . 

11  11 

1926     

11.88 

1922     .  . 

11  53 

1927     

12.46 

1923     .  . 

11  59 

1928     ■ 

11.43 

1924     .  . 

12  18 

1929     .              

12.05 

c. 

1920     .  . 

Average  age  at  commitment 

Years 
13  19 

for  past  ten  years. 

1925     

Years 
13.19 

1921     .  . 

13  20 

1926     .                  

13.32 

1922     .  . 

13  04 

1927     

13.20 

1923     .  . 

12  97 

1928 

12.69 

1924     .  . 

13  09 

iftSfi     .     

13.32 

D. 

1920     .  . 

Number  of  boys  returned  to  school  for  any  cause  for  past  ten 
years. 

333        1 QOS           257 

1921     .  . 

458 

1926     

326 

1922     .  . 

1927     

353 

1923     .  . 

192S     . 

412 

1924     .  . 

1929     

359 
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E.     Weekly  per  capita  cost  of  the  institution  for  past  ten  years. 

Year  Gross  Net        Year  Gross  Net 

1920    $9.85  $9.83       1925    $0  20  $9.18 

1921  9.56     9.55   1926  8  64     8  61 

1922  9.61     9.60   1927  937     934 

1923  11.26    11.21   1928  .       927     924 

1924  S.94     8.89   1929  8^0     S.7Q 

Table  15. — Literacy  of  boys  admitted  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  November  30,  1929. 
In  1st  grade,     2.  In  8th  grade,  37. 

In  2nd  grade,     3.  In  9th  grade,     9. 

In  3rd  grade,  20.  In  High  School,  7. 

In  4th  grade,  34.  Special  Class,  13. 

In  5th  grade,  50.  Continuation,   15. 

In  6th  grade,  73.  Ungraded,  2. 

In  7th  grade,  61.  Total,   326. 

REPORT  OF   TREASURER 
Lyman  School  for  Boys. 
The  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  is  submitted  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1929: — 

Cash  Account 
Receipts 
Personal  Services : — 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement $26  58 

Sales     768^86 

Miscellaneous  : — 

Stock  premiums 2tS.OO 

Interest  on  bank  balances 174!88 

Total  Income $998.27 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 
Maintenance  Appropriations  : — 

Advance     $15,000.00 

Current  year  refunds    59.41        15,059.41 

Receipts  on  account  of  maintenance 117,178.14 

Lyman    Trust    Fund    Income 10.14 


$133,245.96 
Payments 
To  Treasury  of  Commonwealth  : — 

Institution   income    $998.27 

Refunds  account   maintenance    59.41 

■       $1,057.68 

Maintenance  Appropriation  : — 

Return  of  Advance   15,000.00 

Payments    on    account    of    maintenance    117,178.14 

Lyman  Trust   Fund   Income    10.14 

Total  Payments   $133,245.96 

Maintenance 

Balance   from    previous    year    brought    forward $10.00 

Appropriation,   current  year    244,600.00 

$244,610.00 
Expenses    (as  analyzed  below)    $239,270.95 

Balance   reverting   to   Treasury   of   Commonwealth $5,339.05 

Analysis  of  Expenses 

Personal   Services    $114,878.13 

Food     35,931.91 

Medical    and    General    Care 7,003.78 

Farm 19,478.57 

Heat,  Light  and  Power 20,255.30 

Travel,  Transportation  and  Office  Expenses 3,390.04 

Garage,  Stable  and  Grounds 2,084.46 

Religious    Instruction    2,304.52 

Clothing  and  Materials 14,628.47 

Furnishings  and  Household  Supplies 8,284.91 

Repairs,  Ordinary 7,499.02 

Repairs    and    Renewals    3,531.84 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance $239,270.95 
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Special  Appropriations 

Approprintion  carried  forward  from  1928 

Appropriation,   current  year 


Statement  of  Special  Appropriations 
Expended 
Whole  during  fis- 

Object  Amount  cal  year 

Houses  for  Officers    $5,000.00  $5.39 

Brick    Cottage    75,000.00  21,002.92 

Drainage  Assessment    149.04  149.04 


6.29 
75,149.04 


$75,155.33 


Total 
expended 
to  date 
$4,999.10 
21,002.92 
149.04 


Balance 

at  end 

of  year 

$0.90 

53,997.08 


$80,149.04        $21,157.35        $26,151.06        $53,997.98 


During  the  vear  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  522.97. 

Total  cost  of  maintenance,  $239,270.95. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $8.80. 

Receipts  from  sales,  $768.86. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  cnpita  of  $.03.  ..,     H   ,_. 

All  other  institution  receipts,  $229.41.  '-~  '— ■  1    J"~ 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.01. 

Net  weekly  per  capita,  $8.76. 

VALUATION    OF    PROPERTY 

Lyman  School  for  Roys. 

November  30,  1929. 

Real  Estate 


Land     

Buildings, 
Miscellaneous 


$50,303.67 

453,709.00 

95,257.00 


Total  real  estate 


£599 


Personal  Property 
Personal  property    163 


269.67 
.143.61 


Total  valuation  of  property $762,413.28 

STATISTICAL   FORM   FOR   STATE   INSTITUTIONS 

Lyman  School  for  Roys. 

Number  in  the  Institution. 


Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 

Number  received  during  the  year 864 

Number  passing  out  of  institution  during  the  year 879 

Number  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year   506 

Dailv   average    (i.e.,   number  of    inmates  actually  present)    during 

the   year    522.97 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year .  66.63 

Number  in  Care  of  Parole  Branch 

Number  on  visiting  list  of  Parole  Branch  November  30,  192S 

Released  on  parole  during  year  1929 


Males  Females 
521 


43.34 


Total 
521 

864 
879 
506 

522.97 
109.97 


Total     

Became  of  age,  died,  honorably  discharged,  etc. 

Number  on  visiting  list  Nov.  30,   1929 

Net   gain    


Current  Expenses  : — 


Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 


1.  Salaries    and    wages $114,878.13 

2.  Subsistence     35.931.91 

'  '  628.47 
499.02 
333.42 


35. 

14. 


66. 


Subsistence 

Clothing    

Ordinary  repairs 

Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses 

Total  for  institution   $239,270.95 

Expenditures  for  Parole  Branch.1 


Salaries    

Office    and    other    expenses.  .  . 
Boarded  boys  under  fourteen. 

Total  


$37 

20; 

18, 


480.00 
377.32 
596.16 


$76,453.48 
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Instruction  in  public   schools  of  boys   (and  girls)    boarded  out 5  469  71 

x>  Th?  Paro1?  Branch  handles  the  parole  work  of  two  institutions— the  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  separate  the  expenses 
tor  the  two  divisions  of  the  work  ;  the  above  figures  are,  therefore,  those  for  the  Parole 
Branch  of  both  institutions,  except  that  "boarded  boys  under  fourteen"  and  "instruction 
in  public  schools  of  boys  boarded  out"  apply  only  to  the  Lyman  School 
Notes  on  current  expenses  : — 

1.  Salaries  and  wages  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  and  directors,  if  any 

2.  Clothing  includes  shoes  and  also  materials  for  clothing  and  shoes  if  they  are  manu- 

factured in  the  institution. 

3.  Ordinary   repairs  include  all  of  those  which   simply  maintain  the  buildings  in  con- 

dition, without  adding  to  them.     Any  repairs  which  are  of  the  nature  of  additions 
should  be   classed  with   permanent  improvements. 

4.  Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses  include  everything  not  otherwise  provided  for, 

e.  g.,   furniture,  bedding,  laundry  supplies,  medicines,  engineer's  supplies,   postage' 
freight,  etc. 

Executive  head  of  the  institution  :    Charles  A.  Keeler. 

Executive  head  of  Parole  Branch  :    John  J.   Smith. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AT  SHIRLEY 

George  P.  Campbell,  Superintendent 

The  past  year  has  been  unusually  satisfactory  because  of  the  high  level 
of  conduct  maintained  by  the  boys,  with  consequent  profit  to  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  large  number  of  tasks  accomplished.  The  most  important 
factor  in  this  result  has  probably  been  the  general  stability  and  ability 
of  the  staff.  The  number  of  staff  replacements  has  been  materially  less- 
ened, tending  to  give  us  a  group  of  people  who,  because  they  are 
acquainted  with  the  boys  and  their  problems,  are  more  interested  and 
more  efficient  than  they  could  otherwise  be.  Probably  all  join  the  staff 
primarily  because  they  wish  employment.  Most  of  those  who  remain 
become  intensely  interested  in  the  work  itself,  and  find  a  value  in  it  for 
its  own  sake.  Many  begin  the  work  with  boys  conceiving  themselves  to 
be  first  of  all  custodians,  but  eventually  come  to  feel  they  are  teachers. 
As  a  custodian  one  cannot  always  be  with  the  boy  in  his  conduct,  but  as 
a  teacher  one  is  always  for  him  and  his  future.  As  the  boy  comes  to 
realize  this,  his  natural  antagonism  to  authority  is  materially  lessened 
and  there  is  left  time  and  opportunity  to  work  for  his  ultimate  welfare. 

Primarily  the  school  is  custodial,  all  commitments  being  made  by  the 
courts.  However,  the  statute  establishing  the  school  also  provides  that 
the  boys  shall  be  instructed  in  "piety  and  morality"  and  in  the  "arts, 
trades  and  employments"  as  may  seem  best  for  their  "amendment  and 
future  benefit."  The  teaching  of  piety  and  morality  has  long  been  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course.  But  that  trades,  and  particularly  employments, 
might  be  the  subject  of  definite  organized  teaching  is,  generally  speaking, 
a  relatively  new  conception  in  the  regime  of  the  work  of  preparing  our 
youth  to  take  their  place  in  the  world.  Fortunately  the  building  of  the 
institution  itself,  as  well  as  its  maintenance,  has  continually  offered  an 
ideal  chance  for  the  teaching  of  how  to  do  things.  The  interest  in  this 
practical  sort  of  teaching  was  greatly  increased  this  year  through  the  help 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  which  gave  a  course  to  all  staff  members 
in  teaching  methods  as  applied  to  trades  and  employments.  The  course 
was  well  given  and  well  received  and  will  be  a  real  help  in  aiding  to  fit 
our  lads  to  take  their  places  in  the  world's  work. 

Plenty  of  things  to  be  done — sufficient  tasks  to  look  forward  to  in 
work  or  play — tends  to  keep  the  entire  group,  both  boys  and  grown-ups, 
on  the  alert.  In  athletics  particularly,  intermural  as  well  as  with  other 
schools,  has  come  much  joy  and  a  fair  distribution  of  victories.  The 
larger  tasks  which  have  occupied  our  attention  in  the  past  year  are  as 
follows: — 

Employees'  Dwellings 
The  old  Shaker  buildings  which  were  moved  to  new  locations  have 
been   remodeled    and   made   into   dwellings   for   employees,   giving  good 
quarters  for  three  additional  families. 
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Road  to  Athletic  Field 

The  building  of  this  road  required  a  large  amount  of  grading  around 
the  employees'  dwellings.  This  has  made  the  east  end  of  the  institution 
take  on  a  pleasing  appearance. 

Storehouse  at  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lancaster 

The  scheme  of  having  our  boys  do  construction  work  at  the  girls' 
school  at  Lancaster,  under  the  same  board  of  control,  continues  to  work 
out  well.  The  extension  to  the  storehouse  at  Lancaster  was  completed 
early  in  the  year.  From  December,  1928  to  March,  1929,  there  were  from 
three  to  fifteen  boys,  receiving  trade  training  there  all  the  time. 

Infirmary  Addition  at  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lancaster 

A  wing,  60  feet  long  by  31  feet  wide,  one  and  one-half  stories  with  ex- 
posed basement,  is  being  added  to  the  infirmary  at  the  Industrial  School 
for  Girls.  A  force  of  12  to  35  boys  has  been  receiving  trade  training  in 
doing  the  work  since  last  June  on  this  project,  and  it  will  probably  take 
to  the  end  of  February,  1930,  to  complete  it.  The  building  of  this  struc- 
ture involved  the  moving  and  re-building  of  nearly  2,000  feet  of  sewers 
and  drains,  the  excavation  and  moving  away  of  about  3,500  cubic  yards 
of  material,  and  the  building  of  a  concrete  retaining  wall  150  feet  long. 
This  was  all  done  by  a  squad  of  boys  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
under  the  direction  of  masters.  There  were  40  doors  and  about  125  win- 
dows, together  with  all  the  frames,  trim  and  finish  for  same,  built  in  the 
woodworking  shop  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

In  General 

About  500  cords  of  wood  were  cut  during  the  year  and  1,500  cubic 
yards  of  sand  and  gravel  prepared  for  construction  work.  The  usual 
farm  occupations  were  carried  on  also. 

REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 

Edward  Lilly,  M.  D. 

The  annual  report  of  the  physician  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
for  the  year  1929  is  hereby  respectfully  submitted. 

The  spring  of  1929  was  trying  because  of  an  unusual  number  of  respira- 
tory tract  infections.  During  this  period  the  school  infirmary  was  filled 
almost  to  capacity.  Special  nurses  were  used  in  several  cases  and  some 
outside  medical  assistance. 

It  has  been  established  as  a  policy  that  boys  who  are  found  below  the 
average  physically  on  admission  to  the  institution  and  on  examination 
for  athletic  fitness  a  month  later,  shall  report  regularly  for  periodical 
physical  examinations  until  they  have  reached  average.  The  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  subnormal  condition  has  been  found  to  be  that  of  diseased 
tonsils  and  adenoids,  the  subnormal  condition  disappearing  after  these 
defects  have  been  removed. 

There  have  been  several  fractures  of  a  serious  nature.  An  X-ray 
machine  in  the  hospital  would  be  helpful  in  diagnosing  fractures  ac- 
curately. 

There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  of  arthritis. 
This  may  be  accredited  to  the  increased  facility  for  the  treatment  or 
removal  of  foci  of  infection. 

No  cases  of  contagious  diseases  have  been  encountered  during  the  year. 

The    following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  performed  by  the  medical 
staff  during  the  year: — 
Number  of  visits  by  physician,  365. 

Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  out-patients,  6,298. 
Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital,  453. 
Total  number  of  different  cases  treated,  out-patients,  1,949. 
Total  number  of  patients  admitted  to  hospital,  453. 
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Total  number  of  different  patients  admitted  to  hospital,  444. 

Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  36. 

Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  1. 

Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients,  21. 

Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital  daily,  7. 

Number  of  new  inmates  examined  by  physician,  355. 

Number  of  inmates  examined  by  physician  on  leaving  school,  492. 

Number  of  inmates  examined  by  physician  on  return  to  school,  105. 

Number  released  or  transferred  to  other  hospitals  or  institutions: 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  10. 

State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury,  2. 

Special  cases  treated: 
Hernia,  3. 
Gonorrhoea,  4. 
Syphilis,  1. 
Acute  nephritis,  1. 
Tuberculosis,  1. 
Lobar  pneumonia,  4. 
Empyema,  1. 
Axillary  abscess,  1. 
Cervical  adenitis,  1. 
Diabetes,  1. 
Pleurisy  with  effusion,  1. 

Fractures. 

Vertebra,  1.  >, 

Femur,  1. 

Humerus,  1. 

Mandible,  1. 

Clavicle,  1. 

Wrist,  1. 

Metatarsal,  1. 

Metacarpal,  2. 
Number  of  injections  tetanus  antitoxin,  7. 

Report  of  Dental  Work,  performed  by  Dr.  I.  W.  Smith 

Number  of  amalgam  fillings,  98. 
Number  of  cement  fillings,  163. 
Number  of  cleanings,  677. 
Number  of  extractions,  636. 
Number  of  treatments,  897. 

Report  of  Work  by  Dr.  John  A.  Monahan,  Specialist  in  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and 

Throat 

Number  of    commitments  whose  eyes,  ears,  noses  and  throats  were  ex- 
amined, 250. 
Number  of  inmates  whose  vision  was  particularly  tested,  47. 
Number  of  inmates  given  glasses,  20. 
Number  of  inmates  given    treatment  for  eyes,  12. 
Number  of  inmates  given  treatment  for  ears,  16. 
Number  of  inmates  given  treatment  for  nose  and  throat,  25. 
Operations  for  removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids,  16. 
Operations  for  cervical  cellulitis,  1. 
Operation  for  sinusitis,  1. 
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STATISTICS  CONCERNING  BOYS 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 

Tarle  16. — Number  received  at  and  leaving  Industrial  School  for  Boys  for 

year  ending  November  30,  1929. 

Boys  in  the  school  November  30,  1928 302 

Committed  during   the  year !!!'.!!!!"'. 334 

Re-committed  during  the  year 5 

Received  from  Lyman  School  for  Boys  by  transfer ...........'.'.'.'  16 

Returned  from  parole   [    '  105 

Returned  from  leave  of  absence !!!.!!!!!!!!!'.!!!"  10 

Returned  from  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 8 

Returned  from   State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury ',  2 

Returned  from  Massachusetts  Bye  and  Ear  Infirmary .'.  3 

Returned  from  Court    2     787 

Paroled    323 

Returned  cases  re-paroled    101 

Granted  leave  of  absence   10 

Transferred  to  Massachusetts  Reformatory 16 

Committed  to  Department  for  Defective  Delinquents  at  Bridgewater 5 

Committed  to  Walter  E.  Fernald  State  School. 1 

Taken    to   Massachusetts  General   Hospital 10 

Taken  to  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury 2 

Taken  to  Worcester  State  Hospital 1 

Taken  to  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 3 

Taken  to  Court  on  habeas  and  not  returned 4 

Taken  to  Court  on  habeas  and  returned  later 1 

Deceased    1 

Absent    without    leave    14     492 

Remaining  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys  November  30,  1929 295 

Tarle  17. — Nativity  of  Parents  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for 

Boys  during  year  ending  November  30,  1929. 
Both  parents  born  in  the  United  States,  62. 
Both  parents  foreign  born,  182. 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  native  born,  22. 
Father  native  born  and  mother  foreign  born,  22. 
Mother  foreign  born  and  father  unknown,  4. 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  unknown,  5. 
Father  native  born  and  mother  unknown,  12. 
Mother  native  born  and  father  unknown,  8. 
Nativity  of  parents  unknown,  37. 
Total,  355. 

Table  18. — Nativity  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  November  30,  1929. 
Born  in  the  United  States,  329. 
Born  in  foreign  countries,  26. 

Canada  and  provinces,  12.  Albania,  1. 

Italy,  6.  Trinidad,  1. 

Russia,  2.  Mexico,l. 

Portugal,  1.  Turkey,  2. 

Total,  355. 

Tarle  19. — Causes  of  commitment  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School 
for  Boys  during  year  ending  November  30,  1929. 

Larceny,  83. 

Breaking  and  entering,  35. 

Breaking  and  entering  and  larceny,  56. 

Attempt  to  break  and  enter,  4. 

Attempted  larceny,  4. 

Unlawful  appropriation  of  auto,  63. 

Violating  auto  laws,  18. 

Stubborn,  disobedient  and  delinquent,  33. 

Assault  and  battery,  5. 

Indecent  assault,  4. 

Failure  on  parole,  16. 
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Being  a  runaway,  7. 

Carrying  a  dangerous  weapon,  1. 
Lewdness,  1. 
Drunkenness,  2. 
Unnatural  act,  2. 
Robbery,  1. 

Disturbing  the  peace,  3. 
Violation  of  probation,  1. 
Vagrancy,  5. 
Assault,  4. 

Being  an  idle  and  disorderly  person,  1. 
Receiving  stolen  goods,  2. 
Destroying  property,  2. 
Willful  injury  to  property,  2. 
Total,  355. 

Table  20. — Domestic  condition  and  habits  at  time  of  commitment  of  boys 
admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during   year  ending 
November  30,  1929. 
Had  parents  living,  own  or  step-parents,  265. 
Had  father  only,  22. 
Had  mother  only,  38. 
Had  mother  dead  and  father  unknown,  1. 
Had  foster  parents,  5. 
Parents  unknown,  3. 
Both  parents  dead,  21. 
Had  step-father,  17. 
Had   step-mother,   14. 

Had  intemperate  father,  i.e.,  father  who  drank  liquor,  55. 
Parents  separated,  22. 

Had  members  of  the  family  who  had  been  arrested  or  imprisoned,  81. 
Had  parents   owning  residence,  97. 
Had  attended  school  within  one  year,  112. 
Had  attended  school  within  two  years,  77. 
Had  attended  school  within  three  years,  66. 
Had  attended  school  within  four  yearas,  23. 
Had  attended  school  within  five  years,  9. 
Were  attending  school,  68. 
Had  been  in  court  before,  286. 
Had  drunk  intoxicating  liquor,  36. 
Had  used  tobacco,  260. 
Had  been  inmates  of  another  institution,  59. 

Table  21. — Ages  of  boys  when  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  dur- 
ing year  ending  November  30,  1929. 

Age  Number  Age  Number 

15-16   133  17-18    67 

16-17   146  Over  18    9 

Total,  355. 

Table  22. — Literacy  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  November  30,  1929. 
Ungraded  class,  9. 
In  4th  grade  or  below,  15. 
In  5th  grade,  18. 
In  6th  grade,  88. 
In  7th  grade,  97. 
In  8th  grade,  59. 
In  High  School,  69. 
Total,  355. 
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Table  23. — Length   of  stay    in   Industrial   School  for  Boys    of   all   boys 
paroled  for  the  first  time  during  year  ending 
November  30,  1929. 

Length  of  Stay  Boys  Pakoled  Length  of  Stay 

Boys  Paroled  Years  Months  Years     Months 

1    —  3  80    _         io 

3    —  4  54    _  ii 

2    —  5  25 1         _ 

6    —  6  4    1  1 

19    —  7  6    1  2 

41    —  8  1    1  3 

79    —  9  1    1  5 

1    1  7 

Total  number  of  boys  paroled  for  the  first  time  during  year,  323  ;  average  length  of  stay 
in  the  school,  9.7  months. 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER 
Industrial  School  for  Roys 
The  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  is  respectfully 
submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1929: — 

Cash  Account 

Receipts 
Income. 
Personal  Services  : — 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement $44.38 

Sales    674.99 

Interest    earned     55.46 


Total    income    $774.83 

Other  Receipts  : — 

Refunds  of  previous  years    57.55 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth: 
Appropriations  : — 
Maintenance  : — 

Advance     8.000.00 

Payments  on  account  of    maintenance    78,765.78 

Maintenance   refunds    44.64 

$86,810.42 


Special : — 

Payments  on  account  of  Special  Appropriations $890.54 

Refunds     290.74 


Payments 
To  Treasury  of  Commonwealth  : — - 

Institution  income $774.83 

Refunds,  account  maintenance    44.64 

Refunds  of  previous  years    57.55 


Maintenance  Appropriations  : — 

On  account  of  maintenance $78,765.78 

Return   of  advance 8,000.00 


Special  Appropriations  : — 

On  account  of  special  appropriations 890.54 

Refunds 290.74 


1,181.28 

$88,824.08 

$877.02 

$86,765.78 

$1,181.28 
Total    $88,824.08 

Maintenance 

Balance  from  previous  year  brought  forward J5195.91 

Appropriation,   current  year 165,000.00 

$165,195.91 
Expenses   (as  analyzed  below) 161,632.90 

Balance  reverting  to   treasury    of  Commonwealth $3,563.01 

Analysis  of  Expenses 

Personal  services $74,420.05 

Food     21,234.91 

Medical  and  general  care 7,191.18 

Farm    15,377.79 

Heat,  light  and  power   13,340.17 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds 2,131.05 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses 2,289.27 

Religious   instruction    1,800.00 

Clothing   and   materials    10,455.39 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies    6,997.04 

Repairs,   ordinary    6,396.05 

Total   expenses   for   maintenance $161,632.90 
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Special  Appropriations 

Extension  to  shop  building $20,000.00 

Additional  houses  for  employees    \        4,000.00 

Sewage  disposal  system   '  .  .'        8^00o!oO 

_  : : —     $32,000.00 

Expenditures  : — 

Extension    to    shop    building $19,998.37 

Additional  houses  for  employees 3'998!40 

Balance  November  30,  1929,  carried  to  next  year $8003  23 

During  the  year   the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  295. 

Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $161,632.90. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $10.55. 

Receipts  from  sales,  $674.99. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.0441. 

All  other  institution  receipts.  $157.39. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per   capita  of  $.0103. 

Net  weekly  per  capita,  $10.49. 

VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY 

Industrial  School  for  Roys 

November  30,  1929 

Real  Estate 

Land     $33,288.00 

Buildings     519,156.00 

Total  Real  Estate    $552,444.00 

Personal  Property 
Personal  property    $138,814.56 

Total    Valuation  of  Property    $691,258.56 

STATISTICAL    FORM   FOR   STATE   INSTITUTIONS 

Industrial  School  for  Roys 

Number  in  the  Institution. 

Males  Females  Total 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 302  —  302 

Number  received  during  the  year 485  —  485 

Number  passing  out  of  institution  during  the  year 492  —  492 

Number  at  end  of  the  fiscal  year 295  —  295 

Daily  average  attendance   (i.  e.,  number  of  inmates  actually  pres- 
ent)    during     year     295  — •  295 

Number  of  individuals  actually   represented 758  —  758 

Average    number    of    officers    and    employees    during    the     year 

(monthly)    58  20  78 

Number  in  Care  of  Parole  Branch. 

Number  on  visiting  list  of  Parole  Branch,  November  30,  1928 927 

Number  of  boys  paroled  during  year  1929 424 

1,351 
Became  of  age,  died,  honorably  discharged 402 

Number  on  visiting  list,  November   30,  1929 949 

Net  gain 22 

Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 

Current  Expense  : — > 

1.  Salaries   and   wages $74,420.05 

2.  Subsistence     21,234.91 

3.  Clothing    10,455.39 

4.  Ordinary  repairs 6,396.05 

5.  Office,  domestic  and   outdoor  expenses 49,126.50 

Total  for  institution   $161,632.90 

Expenditures  for  Parole  Branch. 

These  expenditures  paid  from  appropriation  for  parole  work,  John  J.  Smith,  Supt.      (See 
page  24.) 
Notes  on  current  expenses : — 

1.  Salaries  and  wages  should  include  salaries  of  trustees  or  directors  if  any. 

2.  Clothing  includes  shoes,  and  also  materials  for  clothing  and  shoes  if  they  are  manu- 

factured in  the  institution. 

3.  Ordinary  repairs  include  all  of  those  which  simply  maintain  the  building  in  condition, 

without  adding  to  them.     Any  repairs  which  are  of  the  nature  of  additions  should 
be   classed   with   permanent   improvements. 

4.  Office,    domestic    and    outdoor    expenses    include    everything    not    otherwise    provided 

for,    e.    g.,    furniture,    bedding,    laundry    supplies,    medicines,    engineer's    supplies, 
postage,  freight,    farm  expenses,  etc. 

Executive  head  of  the  institution    (superintendent)  :  George  P.  Campbell 

Executive  head  of  Parole  Branch  :  John  J.  Smith 
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BOYS  PAROLE  BRANCH 

John  J.  Smith,  Superintendent 

On  November  30,  1929,  there  were  1,588  boys  on  parole  from  the  Lyman 
School  for  Boys  and  949  on  parole  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
a  total  of  2,537.  This  is  a  net  gain  of  54  as  contrasted  with  a  net  loss 
of  93  for  the  preceding  year.  From  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  459 
were  paroled  to  their  own  homes,  or  with  relatives,  73  to  foster  homes, 
at  wages,  and  131  to  foster  homes,  at  board.  Three  hundred  sixty-seven 
were  paroled  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  to  their  own  homes,  or 
with  relatives,  and  57  placed  at  wages  in  foster  homes.  From  the  Indus- 
trial School  for  Boys  it  is  always  possible  to  parole  a  boy  to  a  foster  home 
where  he  can  at  least  earn  his  board,  but  the  smaller  and  younger  boys 
from  the  Lyman  School,  who  have  to  attend  school,  must  necessarily  be 
paroled  to  foster  homes  at  board,  if  conditions  are  such  that  they  cannot 
be  paroled  to  their  own  homes,  or  to  relatives.  Sufficient  foster  homes 
have  been  available  to  meet  all  needs  without  delay. 

Industrial  conditions  during  the  year  have  made  it  extremely  hard  for 
many  boys  to  obtain  employment,  and  even  when  they  did  obtain  work  it 
was  usually  of  the  most  menial  nature.  Many  were  unable  to  get  steady 
work  of  any  kind,  and  were  fortunate  to  be  employed  at  odd  jobs. 

Honorable  discharges  were  granted  by  the  trustees  to  54  boys  on  parole 
from  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  and  to  69  on  parole  from  the  Industrial 
School  for  Boys.  This  was  encouraging,  in  view  of  poor  industrial  con- 
ditions and  the  inducements  to  juvenile  law-breaking. 

Eighty-six  boys  on  parole  were  committed  to  other  institutions  during 
the  year,  of  whom  51  were  on  parole  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
and  35  on  parole  from  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys.  It  is  a  question  how 
many  of  these  commitments  could  have  been  avoided  by  this  department, 
if  there  were  more  visitors  to  give  closer  supervision.  Considering  the 
number  of  boys  on  parole,  however,  and  the  number  of  visitors  employed, 
it  does  not  seem  possible  to  expect  better  results. 

During  the  year  19,240  separate  visits  were  made  by  visitors,  of  which 
9,217  were  made  to  boys  under  eighteen  years  of  age  on  parole  from  the 
Lyman  School  for  Boys,  3,492  to  boys  over  eighteen  on  parole  from  the 
Lyman  School  for  Boys,  and  6,531  to  boys  on  parole  from  the  Industrial 
School  for  Boys.  One  thousand  five  hundred  sixty-eight  home  investiga- 
tions were  made,  as  well  as  202  investigations  of  foster  homes.  Our 
visitors  spent  775  hours  looking  for  runaways  from  the  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  and  619  hours  in  looking  for  run- 
aways from  foster  homes.  In  addition  to  this,  they  spent  1,044  hours 
seeking  employment  for  boys  on  parole  in  their  districts. 

On  November  30,  1929,  this  department  held  for  its  wards  600  bank 
books,  showing  deposits  of  $27,565.42.  Every  effort  is  made  to  encourage 
boys  earning  wages  to  save. 

STATISTICS  CONCERNING  WORK  OF  THE 
BOYS   PAROLE   BRANCH 

I.     Lyman  School  for  Boys 

Table  24. — Changes  in  number  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  parole  during 
year  ending  November  30,  1929. 

Total  number  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  parole  at  end  of  year  1928 1,556 

Number  of  boys  paroled  during  year  ending  November  30,  1929 663 

Lyman  School  boys  on  visiting  list  during  year  1929 2,219 
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Number  of  boys  returned  to  Lyman  School  during  year  ending  November 

30,   1929    359 

Became  of  age  during  year  ending  November  30,  1929 164 

Boys  committed  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during  year 16 

Boys  committed  to  other  institutions  during  year \  35 

Boys    who    died    during    the    year '  \  1 

Honorably   discharged   from   custody  during   year '.'.'.'.  54 

Boys  recommitted '.'...  2 

631 

Number  of  Lyman  School   boys  on  parole  November  30,  1929 1  588 

Net    gain '  '_  32 

Table  25. — Occupations  of  Lyman  School  Boys  on  parole  November  30, 

1929, 

,      TT  .,    , |    c.  .  ,        .            ,T               .   _,     .                                                         Number  Per  Cent 

In    United    States   Army,    Navy   and    Marines 76  4  78 

Out   of   Commonwealth 168  10^58 

At  board,  attending  school 93  5^6 

Attending    school,    not    boarded 245  15.43 

Employed    on    farms 82  516 

In    mills    (textile) 56  3*53 

In    other    mills   and    factories 93  5  86 

Idle 76  4.78 

Classed    as    laborers 80  5.04 

In  machine  shops   11  '69 

In  shoe  shops .  40  2^51 

Clerks  and  in  stores 56  3^53 

In  other  institutions 20  126 

HI    7  !44 

Occupations     unknown 27  1.70 

Odd    jobs 43  2.71 

Whereabouts  and  occupations  unknown 138  8.69 

In   printing  plants 9  .57 

Recently     released 6  .38 

Messengers  and  doing  errands 53  3.34 

In  different  occupations 156  9.82 

Teamsters   and    truck    drivers 53  3.34 

1,588       100.00 

The  records  of  the  above  1,588  boys  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  last 
report  1,039,  or  65.42  per  cent,  were  doing  well;  173,  or  10.9  per  cent, 
were  doing  fairly  well;  43,  or  2.71  per  cent,  were  doing  badly;  out  of 
Commonwealth,  168,  or  10.58  per  cent;  whereabouts  and  conduct  of  138, 
or  8.69  per  cent,  were  unknown,  and  occupations  unknown,  27,  or  1.7  per 
cent. 

Table  26. — Placings  of  boys  paroled  from  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  November  30,  1929. 

Number  of  boys  paroled  to  their  own  homes  or  with  relatives 459 

Number  of  boys  paroled  to  others 73 

Number  of  boys  paroled  and  boarded  out 131 

Total  number  paroled  within  the  year  and  becoming  subjects  of  visitation..  663 

Number  of  individuals  at  board  November  30,  1929 93 

Table  27. — Number  of  boys   returned   to   Lyman  School  for  Boys  from 
parole  during  year  ending  November  30,  1929. 

For  violation  of  parole 332 

For  relocation  and  other  purposes 27 

Total    number    returned 359 

Table  28. — Occupations  of  all  boys  who  have  been  in  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  who  became  of  age  during  year  ending  November  30,  1929. 

Number  Per  Cent 

In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines 20  12.19 

On  farms 3  1.83 

In  textile  mills 4  2.44 

In  different  occupations 16  9.76 

Chauffeurs    8  4.88 

Whereabouts  unknown  and  out  of   Commonwealth 59  35.97 

Idle •  =  ....  7  4.27 

In  factories 14  8.54 

Laborers 10  6.09 

In  institutions 9  5.49 

Odd  jobs %  4.2 7 

Clerks    7  4.27 

164         100.00 
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Table  29. — Conduct  of  all  boys  who  have  been  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys 

who  became  of  age  during  year  ending  November  30,  1929. 

Number  Per  Cent 

Doing  well    87  53.05 

Doing  fairly   well    11  6.71 

Doing  badly 12  7.32 

Whereabouts   and    conduct  unknown 54  32.92 

164         100.00 

During  the  year  9  boys  who  became  of  age  in  1929  were  granted  hon- 
orable discharges  by  the  Trustees.  This  number  is  not  included  in  the 
above  table. 

Table  30. — Status  November  30,  1929,  of  all  boys  who  had  been  committed 

to  Lyman  School  and  who  were  still  in  the  custody  of  Trustees  of 

Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

In  the  United  States  Army,  35. 

In  the  United  States  Navy,  34. 

In  the  United  States  Marines,  7. 

On  parole  to  parents,  or  other  relatives,  1,021. 

On  parole  to  others,  82. 

On  parole  on  own  responsibility,  10. 

On  parole  at  board,  93. 

On  parole  out  of  Commonwealth,  168. 

Left  home  or  place,  whereabouts  unknown,  138. 
Total  outside  the  School,  1,588. 

II.  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Table  31. — Changes  in  number  of  Industrial  School  boys  on  parole  during 

year  ending  November  30,  1929. 

Total  number  of  Industrial  School  boys  on  parole  at  end  of  year  1928 927 

Number  of  boys  paroled  during  year  ending  November  30,  1929 424 

Number  of  Industrial  School   boys  on  visiting  list  during  year  1929 1,351 

Number  of  boys  returned  to   Industrial   School  during  year  ending  November 

30,  1929    105 

Became  of  age  during  year 169 

Committed  to  other  institutions  during  year 51 

Honorably  discharged  from  custody  during  year 69 

Died  during  year 3 

Number  of  boys  recommitted  during  year 5 

402 

Number  of  boys  on  parole  from  Industrial  School  for  Boys  November  30,  1929....         949 
Net  gain   22 

Table  32. — Occupations  of  boys  on  parole  from  Industrial  School  for  Boys 

on  November  30,  1929. 

Number  Per  Cent 

In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines 72  7.59 

Machinists    17  1.79 

Employed  on  farms 56  5.90 

Doing  odd  jobs 49  5.16 

In  textile  mills   56  5.90 

In  shoe  shops 30  3.16 

Classed  as  laborers 72  7.59 

Clerks  and  working  in  stores 54  5.69 

Other  factories    82  8.64 

Recently  released    38  4.00 

Teamsters 30  3.16 

In  different  occupations    112  11.80 

In  institutions 25  2.63 

Out  of  Commonwealth   83  8.75 

Idle    54  5.69 

In  School   11  1.16 

Whereabouts  and  occupations  unknown 98  10.33 

Printing    5  •     -53 

111    .  .  .    __5  .53 

949        100.00 

The  reports  on  the  above-mentioned  949  boys  show  that  at  the  time  of 
the  last  report  617,  or  65.02  per  cent,  were  doing  well;  110,  or  11.59  per 
cent,  were  doing  fairly  well;  41,  or  4.31  per  cent,  were  doing  badly;  83,  or 
8.75  per  cent,  were  out  of  State;  98,  or  10.33  per  cent,  were  unknown. 
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Table  33. — Occupations  of  boys  who  had   been  in  Industrial  School  for 

Boys  and  who  became  of  age  during  year  ending  November  30,  1929. 

Number  Per  Cent 

Whereabouts  unknown 30  17.75 

In  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marines 26  is!38 

Chauffeurs    11  6.51 

Employed  on  farms    5  2.95 

In  textile  mills,  other  mills  and  factories 23  13.61 

Classed   as  laborers    13  7.69 

Out  of  Commonwealth   18  10  68 

111    3  1.78 

Odd  jobs 6  3.56 

In  other  institutions    10  5.90 

Idle    S  1.78 

In  different  occupations    11  6.51 

Clerks    10  5.90 

169       100.00 

Table  34.— Conduct  of  all  boys  who  had  been  in  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  and  who  became  of  age  during  year  ending  November  30,  1929. 

Number  Per  Cent 

Doing  well   99  58.58 

Doing  fairly  well    13  7.69 

Doing  badly 14  8.29 

Whereabouts  and  conduct  unknown 43  25.44 

169       100.00 

During  the  year  33  boys  who  became  of  age  in  1929  were  granted  hon- 
orable discharges  by  the  Trustees.  This  number  is  not  included  in  the 
above  table. 

There  were  98  boys  returned  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  for 
violation  of  parole  during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1929,  and  7  re- 
turned for  hospital  treatment  and  relocation. 

III.     FINANCIAL   STATEMENT 

Table  35. — Expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  boys  from  the 

Lyman  and  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  year  ending  November  30,  1929. 

Salaries  : 

Superintendent,  visitors  and  clerks $37,480.00 

Travel  of  visitors  and  boys  : 

Travel  of  visitors    $7,761.52 

Carriage  hire  for  visitors,  and  use  of  visitors'  own  autos 3,867.25 

Telephone  and  telegraph    1,450.17 

Travel  of  boys   2,635.81 

Carriage  hire  for  boys 1,582.00 

Return  of   runaways  and    sundries 136.81 

$17,433.56 


Office  expenses  : 

Postage    $611.18 

Stationery  and  office  supplies 694.06 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 439.56 

Rent 1,145.00 

Sundries    53.96 

Boys  boarded  out  : 

Board $13,262.12 

Clothing1    3,997.42 

Medical  attendance    (doctors,  dentists,  hospital  expenses) 1,336.62 


$2,943.76 


$18,596.16 


Total  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  boys  from 

Lyman  and  Industrial  School  for  Boys $76,453.48 

Instruction  in  public  schools  for  boys   (and  girls)  boarded  out $5,469.71 

1  Receipts  from  sale  of  clothing  to  boys  at  wages  amounted  to  $668.93.     This  amount  was 
returned  to  the  State  Treasurer. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Catharine  M.  Campbell,  Superintendent 
The  fiscal  year  opened  with  an  enrollment  of  307  girls.  During  the  year 
199  girls  were  committed,  99  girls  were  returned,  and  312  girls  were 
paroled  during  the  year,  leaving  293  girls  in  the  school  on  November  30, 
1929.  The  largest  number  in  any  one  day  was  327  girls;  the  smallest  num- 
ber in  any  one  day  was  292  girls. 
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From  the  numbers  submitted,  with  a  normal  single-room  capacity  for 
262  girls,  it  is  evident  that  an  additional  cottage  is  an  essential  need.  At 
present  there  is  a  total  of  44  girls  cared  for  in  six  of  the  cottages,  in  open 
dormitories  on  the  upper  floors,  in  addition  to  full  occupancy  of  all  the 
single  rooms;  and  during  the  summer  it  was  necessary  in  nine  of  the  ten 
cottages  to  have  some  girls  lodged  in  dormitories,  creating  very  unfavor- 
able conditions.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  school  to  continue  training  along 
lines  which  have  proved  successful,  to  make  changes  where  results  have 
failed  to  reach  expectations,  and  to  add  whatever  educational  research 
may  have  contributed  of  promise  of  better  fulfilment  of  our  purpose. 
The  school,  therfore,  continues  fundamental  work,  varied  by  new  adap- 
tations. 

Academic  work  alone  does  not  meet  our  needs.  The  re-education  and 
restoration  of  our  girls  along  social  lines  is  the  large  problem  presented. 
How  may  we  best  equip  them  that  they  may  return  to  the  community  as 
a  stable  and  valued  part  of  the  community?  The  answer  has  not  been 
found  for  the  entire  number.  The  majority,  it  is  felt,,  must  be  trained 
sufficiently  well  that  with  the  exception  of  the  very  young  girls,  they  may 
be  returned  to  the  community  as  self-supporting. 

Character  formation,  being  a  slow  process,  allows  no  short  cut,  but 
rather  evolves  from  and  is  the  direct  result  of  the  training  given  and  the 
ability  of  the  child  to  respond.  The  close  contact  and  personal  attention 
to  the  individual  girl  by  the  superintendent  and  assistant  superintendent, 
the  care  and  intimate  understanding  of  the  matron  and  other  workers  in 
the  cottage,  the  supervision  of  the  physician  and  nurses,  the  invaluable 
spiritual  help  afforded  by  the  several  clergymen,  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  principal  and  teachers  in  the 
academic  departments,  are  the  contributing  factors  in  the  unfolding  of 
character  development. 

In  the  central  school  building  there  are  rooms  for  the  teaching  of 
handwork  as  well  as  academic,  a  gymnasium,  a  domestic  science  room, 
and  an  assembly  hall.  A  well-rounded  program,  adapted  to  the  individual 
girl,  is  provided. 

In  planning  the  academic  work,  a  course  of  study  based  on  public 
school  standards  forms  the  foundation.  Because  of  the  limits  in  time  of 
stay,  those  parts  of  the  basic  subjects  that  may  be  of  definite  practical 
value  to  the  average  person  are  stressed.  To  these  subjects  are  added 
other  cultural  ones,  such  as  picture  study,  music  appreciation,  and  the 
study  of  literature,  which  later  may  have  value. 

Each  girl  is  required  to  spend  one  session  daily  in  an  academic  class 
and  one  in  a  class  in  sewing,  with  exceptions  made  in  the  case  of  younger 
girls,  low-grade  and  high  school  girls,  all  of  whom  spend  additional  time 
in  the  academic  class.  A  small  group,  also,  has  had  handwork  substituted 
for  academic  work.  The  handwork  classes  consist  of  sewing  and  various 
handicrafts,  including  chair-caning,  basketry,  rug-making,  embroidery 
and  crocheting. 

The  domestic  science  room  trains  about  sixty  girls,  The  work  done  in 
this  department  consists  of  practical  cooking,  waitress  work,  table 
etiquette,  etc.,  the  aim  being  to  emphasize  the  place  and  dignity  of  such 
work,  as  well  as  the  need  of  thoughtfulness,  accuracy  and  neatness. 

Interest  has  been  stimulated  by  the  study  of  current  events,  Respon- 
sibility of  the  individual  to  the  life  of  the  community  has  been  presented 
through  an  up-to-date  course  in  civics. 

Our  department  of  physical  education  combines  gymnastics  and  rec- 
reational activities,  the  program  consisting  of  definite  work  in  the 
gymnasium,  with  folk  dancing  and  games.  Hygiene,  with  its  mental  as 
well  as  its  physical  aspect,  has  been  stressed.  Health  charts  have  been 
kept  in  the  lower  grades. 
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General  chorus  and  class  instruction  in  music  has  been  given  and  the 
choir  has  continued  to  do  excellent  work.  Piano  instruction  has  been 
given  in  some  cases.  The  new  electric  radio  has  afforded  better  material 
for  the  music  appreciation  courses. 

Holidays  and  special  days  are  observed  by  suitable  programs.  The 
Christmas  play,  "There  Was  One  Who  Gave  a  Lamb,"  was  charmingly 
presented.    At  Easter,  "In  an  Easter  Garden,"  was  also  well  presented. 

Our  annual  graduation  exercises  and  exhibition  were  held  on  June 
22nd  and  26th.  Twenty-seven  girls  received  certificates  of  promotion 
from  our  upper  grade  class  to  the  first  vear  of  high  school.  "The  Gate- 
way," a  pageant  of  commencement,  was  presented  in  the  Chapel  by  the 
graduating  class,  music  being  furnished  by  the  choir.  A  demonstration 
of  the  work  of  the  department  of  physical  education,  in  which  approx- 
imately 200  girls  participated,  was  given  on  the  lawn,  at  the  close  of  the 
Chapel  exercises. 

The  Farm 

The  season  on  the  farm  was  fairly  satisfactory,  with  an  average  yield 
of  food  products.  The  apple  crop  was  below  the  average.  From  the 
dairy  800  pounds  of  beef,  304,945  pounds  of  milk,  and  5,250  pounds  of 
butter,  were  produced.  The  swine  herd  furnished  14,286  pounds  of  pork. 
Four  hundred  tons  of  ice  were  harvested,  and  70  cords  of  wood  were  cut. 

Improvements 
An  enlargement  of  the  storehouse,  under  construction  in  1928,  was  com- 
pleted and  cold  storage  refrigeration  facilities  provided. 

The  farmhouse,  occupied  by  the  men  employees,  seriously  damaged 
by  fire  on  March  27,  1929,  was  restored  and  made  ready  for  occupancy 
July  22,  1929. 

Three  silos  Were  built, — two  new  ones  and  a  third  one  reconstructed. 
The  slate  on  the  roof  of  the  cow  barn  was  relaid. 

An  extension  to  the  school  hospital  is  in  process  of  construction,  the 
work  being  done  by  the  trade  classes  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
at  IShirley,  six  miles  away.  A  wing,  sixty  by  thirty-one  feet,  one  and 
one-half  stories  in  height,  with  basement  out  of  ground,  is  being  added, 
which  will  provide  medical  offices,  treatment  rooms,  and  additional  rooms 
for  girls  and  officers. 

REPORT    OF   PHYSICIAN 
Industrial  School  for   Girls 
Edward  F.  W.  Bartol,  M.  D. 
The  following  report  of  the  medical  work  at  the  hospital  for  the  year 
ending  November  30,  1929,  is  respectfully  submitted: 

Summary  of  Work  Done 
Number  of  visits  by  school  physician,  425. 
Number  of  visits  by  other  physicians,   25. 
Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  out-patients,  9,859. 
Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital,  ward  patients,  633. 
Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital,  4. 
Number  of  commitments  examined  by  physician,  199. 
Number  of  returned  girls  examined  by  physician,  74. 
Number  having  blood  taken  for  a  Wassermann  reaction,  526. 
Number   of  smears  taken,  530. 

Total  number  of  treatments  for  specific  diseases,  6,333. 
Number  of  girls  taken  to  other  hospitals  for  operation,  13. 
Number  of  girls  taken    to  other  hospitals  for  consultation  and  treat- 
ment, 41. 

Number  of  girls  pregnant  when  committed,  16. 
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Number  of  returned  girls  pregnant,  2. 
Number  of  X-rays  taken,  3. 
Number  of  injections  of  pituitrin,  24. 
Number  of  injections  of  tetanus  antitoxin,  7. 
Number  of  injections  of  novocaine,  3. 
Number  of  injections  of  diphtheria  antitoxin,  3. 
Number  of  girls  vaccinated,  3. 
Number  of  urine  analysis,  216. 
Number  of  chest  examinations,  442. 

Report  of  Work  of  Dr.  William  E.  Dolan,  Specialist  in 
Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

Number  of  visits,  24. 

Number  of  commitments  whose  eyes,  ears,  nose  and  throat  were  ex- 
amined, 198. 

Number  of  other  eye  examinations,  197. 

Number  of  other  nose  examinations,  19. 

Number  of  other  throat  examinations,  32. 

Number  of  prescriptions  for  glasses  given,  60. 

Glasses  adjusted  and  repaired,  135. 

Number  of  girls  whose  eyes,  ears,  noses  and  throats  were  examined 
before  leaving  school,  160. 

Number  of  operations  for  removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids,  13. 

Total  number  of  girls  seen,  776. 

Number  of  girls  whose  glasses  were  examined,  46. 

Report  of  Dental  Work  performed  by  Dr.  Edward  T.  Fox. 

Number  of  visits  made,  54.  Pulps  removed,  4. 

Amalgam  fillings,  974.  Treatments,  97. 

Enamel  fillings,  210.  Girls  whose  teeth  were  charted,  129. 

Cement  fillings,  192.  Partial  plates,  5. 

Extractions,  435.  Gold  inlays,  7. 

Gas  administrations,  11.  Gold  crowns,  2. 

Novocaine  administrations,  298.  Trubyte  crowns,  4. 

Cleansings,  172.  Impressions,  21. 

Number  of  girls  seen,  1,087. 

STATISTICS    CONCERNING    GIRLS 
Industrial  School  for  Girls 

(The  following  statistics  were  prepared  by  the  Girls  Parole  Branch) 

Tarle  36. — Total  number  of  girls  in  custody  of  Trustees,  both  inside  and 

outside  institution. 

In  the  school  November  30,  1928 307 

Outside  the  school,  either  on  parole,  in  other  institutions,  or  whereabouts  un- 
known, November  30,  1928 543 

Total  number  in  custody,  November  30,  1928 850 

Committed  during  tbe  year  ending  November  30.   1929 199 

Received  from  Reformatory  for  Women   (on  parole) 1 

1,050 

Attained  majority  during  year  ending  November  30,  1929 60 

Honorably  discharged  during  year 62 

In  other  institutions  by  transfer  or  commitment 20 

142 

Total  in  custody,  November  30,  1929 908 

Tarle  37. — Number  coming  into  and  going  from  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  during  year  ending  November  30,  1929. 

In  the  school  November  30,  1928 307 

Since  committed 199 

506 
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Recalled  to  the   school : 

From  visit  home 2 

Prom  court   2 

From  running  from  the  school 6 

From  hospitals 37 

For  a  visit 2 

Returned   from  parole  : 

For  medical  care 8 

To  await  commitment  to  institutions 6 

For  further  training , 22 

For  violation  of  parole 14 
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50 


99 

60" 


Released  from  school : 

On  parole  to  parents  or  relatives - 105 

On  parole  to  parents  to  attend  school 17 

On  parole  to  other  families  for  wages .  108 

On  parole  to  other  families  to  attend  school 11 

For  a  visit  home   2 

From  visit  to  I.  S 1 

To  attend  court   2 

Ran  from  Industrial  School  for  Girls 9 

Transferred  to  hospitals 45 

Committed  to  Department  for  Female  Defective  Delinquents 4 

Transferred  to  Reformatory  for  Women 2 

Committed  to  Monson  State  Hospital 1 

Committed  to  Worcester  State  Hospital 5 

312 

Remaining  in  the  school  November  30,  1929 293 

Table  38. — Length  of  stay  in  Industrial  School  for  Girls  of  all  girls  paroled 
for  first  time  during  year  ending  November  30,  1929. 

Girls  Paroled  Lp;ngth  of  Stay  Girls  Paroled        Length  of  Stat 

Years       Months                                                               Years  Months 

3 —                l1  9 1  3 

3 —                21  7 1  4 

1 —                31  9 1  5 

1 —                41  7 1  6 

1 —              101  6 1  7 

1 141  19 1  8 

1 —              261  10 1  9 

2 —                 1  11 1  10 

3 —                 2  9 1  11 

2 —                 3  5 2  0 

4 —                 4  12 2  1 

3 —                 5  5 2  2 

2 —                 6  3 2  4 

4 —                 7  2 2  5 

2 —                 8  4 2  6 

8 —                 9  2 2  V 

10 —              10  1 2  8 

11 —               11  1 2  10 

4 1                 0  1 2  11 

7 1                 1  1 3  1 

13 1                 2  2 3  2 

Total  number  paroled  for  first  time  during  year,  212  ;  average  length  of  stay  in  school,  1 
year,  4  months,  13  days.     The  length  of   stay  for  the  longer  periods  is  usually  because  of 
physical  or  mental  weakness. 
1  Days. 

Table   39. — Causes  of  commitments  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls  during 
year  ending  November  30,  1929. 
Breaking  and  entering  and  larceny,  1. 
Delinquent,  25. 
Drunkenness,  2. 
False  fire  alarms,  1. 
Fornication,  11. 
Idle  and  disorderly,  4. 
Larceny,  13. 
Lewdness,  35. 
Runaway,  21. 
Stubborn,  78. 
Transferred  from  the  Division  of  Child  Guardianship,  4. 

(Delinquent;  stubborn;  runaway,  2) 
Vagrancy,  3. 

Violation  of  the  True  Name  Law,  1. 
Total  number  committed,  199. 
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Table  40.— Ages  at  time  of  commitment  of  girls  committed  to  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  during  year  ending  November  30,  1929. 
Between     9  and  10  years,     1. 
Between  10  and  11  years,     1. 
Between  11   and  12  years,     2. 
Between  12  and  13  years,     7. 
Between  13  and    14  years,  19. 
Between   14  and  15  years,  43. 
Between   15  and  16  years,  55. 
Between  16  and  17  years,  66. 
Between    17  and  18  years,     5. 
Total  number  committed,  199. 
Average  age  at  time  of  commitment,  15  years,  3  months,  27  days. 

Table  41.     Nativity  of  girls  commuted  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls  dur- 
ing year  ending  November  30,  1929. 
Born  in  the  United  States,  181. 
Born  in  foreign  countries,    18. 

Canada,  8.  Poland,  2. 

Greece,  2.  Portugal,  1. 

Ireland,  2.  Scotland,  1. 

Italy,  1.  Wales,  1. 

Total  number  committed,  199. 

Table  42. — Nativity  of  parents  of  girls  committed  to  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  during  year  ending  November  30,  1929. 
Both  parents  born  in  the  United  States,  80. 
Both  parents  foreign  born,  72. 
Father  native  born  and  mother  foreign,  17. 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  native,  19. 
Mother  native,  father  unknown,  2. 
Mother  foreign,  father  unknown,  4. 
Father  native,  mother  unknown,  2. 
Nativity  of  both  parents  unknown,  3. 
Total  number  committed,  199. 

Table  43. — Occupation  of  girls  at  time  of  commitment  to  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1929. 
In  school,  70.  Nursemaid,  1. 

Housework,  12.  Idle,  111. 

Factory,  5. 
Total  number  committed,  199. 

Table  44. — Education,  progress  and  length  of  time  Out  of  school  of  girls 
committed  to  Industrial  School  for  girls  during  year  ending 
November  30,  1929. 
In  high  school  (first  year),  14.  In  grade  VI,  32. 

In  high  school  (second  year),  10.  In  grade  V,  8. 

In  high  school  (third  year),  5.  In  grade  IV,  6. 

In  grade  IX,  13.  In  grade  III,  2. 

In  grade  VIII,  45.  Special  classes,  16. 

In  grade  VII,  48. 

Total  number  committed,  199. 

In  school  when  committed,  70. 

Out  of  school  less  than  one  year,  72. 

Out  of  school  between  one  and  two  years,  24. 

Out  of  school  between  two  and  three  years,  24. 

Out  of  school  between  three  and  four  years,  7. 
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Out  of  school  between  four  and  five  years,  1. 
Out  of  school  between  five  and  six  years,  1. 
Total  number  committed,  199. 

REPORT   OF  TREASURER 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 
The  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  is  respectfully 
submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1929: — 

Cash  Account 

Receipts 

Income 
Personal  Services : 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement .$12.08 

Sales 700.66 

Miscellaneous    109.41 

Total  income $822.15 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth 
Appropriations  : 

Advance $8,000.00 

Payments  on  account  of  maintenance 70,329.79 

Special    Appropriations     3,693.98 

Maintenance  refunds 98.1 3 

Special  appropriation  refunds 57.60 

■ $82,179.50 

$83,001.65 
Payments 
To  Treasury  of  Commonwealth  : 

Institution  income $822.15 

Refunds,  account  maintenance    98.13 

Refunds   account    special   appropriations 57.60 

$977.88 

Maintenance  Appropriations  : 

On   account   of  maintenance $70,329.79 

Return   of  advance > 8,000.00 

On  account  of  special  appropriations 3,693.98 

$82,023.77 

$83,001.65 
Maintenance 

Balance  from  previous  year  brought  forward $3,330.54 

Appropriation,  current  year 155,100.00 

$158,430.54 

Expenses   (as  analyzed  below) 155,714.72 


Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth $2,715.82 

Analysis  of  Expenses 

Personal  services   $69,269.88 

Pood 17,746.19 

Medical  and  general  care 3,607.03 

Farm    15,489.23 

Heat,  light  and  power 17,484.70 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds    2,244.99 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses 1,881.99 

Religious    instruction    ..." 1,676.20 

Clothing  and  materials 8,412.12 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 9,472.43 

Repairs,    ordinary     6,435.95 

Repairs  and  renewals 1,994.01 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance $155,714.72 

Special  Appropriations 
Extension  to  Storehouse  : 

Whole  amount,  $15,000.00. 

Expended  during  fiscal  year,  $6,947.35. 

Total  expended  to  date,  $14,999.68. 

Balance  at  end  of  year,  $.32,   reverting  to  Treasury. 
Extension  to  School  Infirmary  : 

Whole  amount,  $15,000. 

Expended  during  fiscal  year,  $10,901.25. 

Total  expended  to  date,  $10,901.25. 

Balance  at  end  of  year,  $4,098.75. 
Dormitory  Fire  Damage  : 

Whole   amount,    $6,000.00. 

Expended  during  fiscal  year,   $5,997.30. 

Expended  to  date,  $5,997.30. 
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Balance  at  end  of  year,  $2.70,  reverting  to   Treasury. 
Purchase    of    Farm    land  : 

Whole  amount,  $1,500. 

Expended  to  date,  — . 

Balance  at  end   of  year,  $1,500. 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  308. 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $155,714.72. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $9,724. 
Receipt  from  sales,  $822.15. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.051. 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $121.49. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.0076. 
Net  weekly  per  capita,  $9.6654. 

VALUATION    OF   PROPERTY 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 

November  30,  1929. 

Real  Estate 

Land     $23,300.00 

Buildings 391,925.00 

Total     Real    Estate $415,225.00 

Personal  Property 
Personal  Property   106,329.77 

Total  Valuation  of  Property $521,554.77 

STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE   INSTITUTIONS 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Number  in  Institution. 

Males  Females  Totals 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year —  307  307 

Number    received    during    year    (committed,    199 ;    returned 

from  parole,  99)    298  298 

Number  passing  out  of  the    institution  during  the  year.  ...  —  312  312 

Number  at  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  the  institution —  293  293 

Daily   average   attendance    (i.    e.,   number  of   inmates    actually 

present)    during  the    year —  308  308 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year.  ...  26  53  79 


Number  in  Care  of  the  Parole  Branch. 

e  branch  for  part  or  all  of  the  year 

ithin  the  year,  or  for  other  reason  passi 
QCh    

Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 


Number  in   care  of  parole  branch  for  part  or  all  of  the  year 776 

Number  coming  of  age  within  the  year,  or  for  other  reason  passing  out  of  custody.  .      142 
Employees  of  parole  branch   16 


Current  Expenses : 

Salaries  and  wages   $69,269.88 

Travel,  transportation,  etc 1,881.99 

Food 17,746.19 

Religious  instruction 1,676.20 

Clothing   and   materials 8,412.12 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 9,472.43 

Medical  and  general  care 3,607.03 

Heat,  light  and  power 17,484.70 

Farm   and  stable   15,489.23 

Grounds 2,244.99 

Repairs,  ordinary 6,435.95 

Repairs  and  renewals 1,994.01 

. $155,714.72 

Executive  head  of  the  institution   (superintendent)  :    Catharine  M.  Campbell. 

Executive  head  of  Parole  Branch  :    Almeda  F.  Cree. 

GIRLS  PAROLE  BRANCH 

Almeda  F.  Cree,  Superintendent 

It  has  been,  and  is,  the  aim  of  the  Girls  Parole  Branch  to  give  to  each 
individual  girl  opportunities  to  develop  a  standard  of  morals,  a  point  of 
view,  and  a  goal,  which  will  be  her  guide  and  support,  when,  at  twenty- 
one,  she  is  on  her  own  resources. 

To  attain  this  aim  means  individual  study  of  the  background,  the  per- 
sonality defects,  which  are  varying  in  causes  and  degrees,  and  the  needs 
of  each  girl.  During  1929  there  have  been  776  individual  girls  (and  62 
babies)  taken  care  of  by  the  Girls  Parole  Branch.  The  Visitors  have  vis- 
ited their  girls  6,978  times  during  the  past  year.     They  have  interviewed 
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6,835  individuals  in  doing  their  work.  The  most  that  we  have  been  able 
to  do  in  the  past  year,  in  many  instances,  has  been  to  point  the  way,  when 
once  we  accompanied  the  girls  on  the  way. 

When  one  adds  to  the  low  grade  of  mentality,  the  bad  heredity,  the  de- 
generating home  environment,  the  lack  of  moral  training,  and  the  fact 
that  over  90  per  cent  of  these  girls  had  sex  experiences  prior  to  commit- 
ment, and  the  others  were  possessed  of  much  unwholesome  sex  knowledge, 
it  is  evident  that  the  parole  branch  has  been  confronted  from  day  to  day 
with  an  enormous  task. 

Six  hundred  and  fifteen  girls  were  on  parole  at  the  end  of  the  year,  No- 
vember 30,  1929,  the  average  age  being  eighteen  years  and  two  months. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  these  were  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
165  were  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  57  were  under  sixteen  years 
of  age.  Three  hundred  and  six  different  girls  have  been  in  housework 
positions  during  the  year.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-five  foster  homes 
were  used  436  times.  The  homes  of  237  applicants  of  girls  were  investi- 
gated and  129  of  these  new  homes  were  used.  One  hundred  and  sixty-six 
homes  that  had  been  used  in  previous  years  were  again  used  this  year. 
Eighty-five  girls  were  paroled  to  foster  homes  for  the  first  time.  Ninety- 
one  girls  were  paroled  for  the  first  time  to  the  homes  of  relatives. 

There  have  been  1,822  relocations  of  girls  made  during  the  year.  These 
changes  are  frequently  necessary  for  various  reasons — it  may  be  due  to 
the  employer  or  to  the  relative  in  whose  home  the  girl  has  been  placed,  or 
to  the  girl  herself.  Many  girls  are  not  capable  of  sustained  effort  in  one 
environment.  New  interests,  new  responsibilities,  and  new  faces  are 
necessary  to  keep  them  from  being  disinterested  or  discouraged.  Changes 
are  made  many  times,  not  because  of  any  dissatisfaction  of  the  home  in 
which  the  girl  is  placed,  but  to  give  her  a  greater  opportunity.  Often  a 
change  of  employment  is  considered  advisable  by  the  department. 

The  employment  of  girls  who  have  done  other  work  than  housework  has 
been  varied.  There  has  been  little  unemployment,  however,  due  to  the 
visitors'  persistent  efforts  to  interest  others  in  helping  to  find  a  new  posi- 
tion for  the  girl  when  she  loses  the  old  one.  Many  of  the  girls  have  done 
housework  by  the  day,  during  slack  times  in  the  stores  and  the  mills.  They 
have  been  employed  as  follows:  Bakery,  5;  cafeteria,  2;  clerk — business 
college,  1;  dancer  on  stage,  1;  factory,  149;  fishloft,  2;  General  Electric 
Company,  3;  hairdressing,  5;  hospital  attendant,  3;  hospital — diet  kitchen, 
1;  housework  by  the  day,  45;  laundry,  16;  library,  1;  motion  picture  ex- 
change, 2;  needlework,  5;  nurse,  4;  real  estate  office,  2;  Rustcraft,  1;  sales- 
girl, 12;  tea  room,  3;  telephone,  3;  and  waitress,  13. 

The  number  of  girls  paroled  to  relatives  has  increased  greatly  from  year 
to  year  over  that  of  girls  paroled  to  foster  homes,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table  (married  girls  are  not  included) : 

Girls  in  Foster  Homes  Girls  in  Homes  of  Relatives 

Year  Per  cent  Year  Per  cent 

1918 56.3  1918 12.0 

1919 52.0  1919 22.0 

1924 40.5  1924 29.1 

1929 30.0  1929 36.5 

This  increased  percentage  of  girls  paroled  to  homes  of  relatives  is  due 
partly  to  the  efforts  of  the  department  in  the  last  few  years  to  reconstruct 
the  family  life  of  the  girls  so  that  more  were  safely  paroled  to  their  own 
people.  During  the  last  year,  we  have  been  forced  to  drop  most  of  this 
important  phase  of  our  work,  because  of  the  increased  number  of  girls  to 
be  cared  for  and  the  limited  number  of  workers.  There  have  been  375 
investigations  of  girls'  homes  made. 
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Further  Education  of  Girls 

During  the  past  year,  72  girls  in  the  care  of  the  department  have  at- 
tended school.  It  is  the  largest  number  of  school  girls  that  we  have  ever 
had.  This  may  be  due  to  the  increase  of  young  girls  below  working  age, 
but  it  also  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to  return  more  girls  to 
their  own  homes.  Out  of  this  group  of  girls,  53  have  been  placed  with 
their  own  or  adopted  parents,  32  of  the  53  in  reconstructed  homes.  Of 
the  group  in  foster  homes,  11  have  earned  wages  from  two  dollars  to  five 
dollars  a  week,  and  have  been  practically  self-supporting.  Three  girls 
have  been  in  free  homes,  receiving  a  small  allowance.  One  girl  has  had  a 
part  free  home  and  four  girls  have  been  boarded.  The  board  of  two  of 
these  four  was  paid  by  their  parents,  leaving  only  two  girls  out  of  72  for 
which  the  department  has  paid  board.  One  of  these  was  a  difficult  be- 
havior problem  of  12  years,  and  the  other  was  an  eleven-year-old  child, 
whose  home  was  unfit  for  her  return. 

There  have  been  13  girls  in  high  school,  42  girls  in  grammar  school,  one 
in  trade  school,  one  in  a  seminary,  7  in  business  school,  and  8  in  continu- 
ation school.  The  girls  have  behaved  well  in  school,  and  in  most  cases 
have  been  trustworthy  between  school  hours.  Those  girls  who  have  been 
in  foster  homes  are  to  be  commended.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  for  a  girl 
to  work  her  way  through  school  where  practically  all  her  time  outside  of 
school  hours  is  claimed  by  her  employer. 

Recreation  is  more  or  less  a  question  of  convenience  of  the  family.  The 
little  girls  belong  to  the  Girl  Scouts  or  the  Camp  Fire  Girls.  They  enjoy 
the  good  times  and  profit  by  the  training.  The  older  girls  have  little  out- 
side of  their  school  activities,  an  occasional  motion  picture,  or  a  shopping 
trip,  perhaps. 

The  older  school  girl  in  the  foster  home  must  have  pluck  and  determina- 
tion. Every  one  who  is  graduated  from  high  school  is  deserving  of  great 
praise,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  her  future  career  will  be  a  success. 

Other  Institutional  Care 
When  our  girls  have  been  placed  in  other  institutions  for  discipline  or 
medical  care,  such  as  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  or  the  State  Infir- 
mary, they  have  been  visited,  in  previous  years,  by  the  different  visitors 
who  had  the  care  of  them  while  in  the  community.  This  year  the  girls 
in  these  institutions  have  been  under  the  direction  of  three  visitors.  The 
visitor  who  has  the  Boston  district  has  had  the  supervision  of  the  girls  in 
the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  Boston;  the  visitor  who  has  the 
Springfield  district  has  taken  charge  of  the  girls  in  the  House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  in  Springfield;  and  the  visitor  who  lives  in  Lowell  has  had  the 
oversight  of  the  girls  in  the  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury. 

Health  of  the  Girls 

The  medical  care  of  the  girls  is  an  important  factor  of  parole  work.  In 
spite  of  the  medical  attention  given  to  the  girls  while  in  the  institution, 
they  also  need  much  while  on  parole.  There  has  been  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  our  hospital  work  in  the  past  ten  years. 

In  1919,  116  girls  were  taken  to  the  hospital  353  times.  In  1929,  353 
girls  were  taken  1,597  times  to  hospitals  (25  different  ones),  private 
doctors  and  dentists.  There  were  137  ward  patients.  The  number  of 
girls  has  increased  204  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  times  taken  to  hos- 
pitals and  doctors  has  increased  352  per  cent. 

Fifty  girls  were  under  observation  in  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  for 
periods  of  ten  days  each. 

Miss  Caroline  Field,  who  has  given  her  services  for  many  years  to  the 
department  and  who  has  helped  especially  in  the  hospital  work,  assists 
now  only  when  called  on  in  the  absence  of  the  hospital  visitor. 
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Girls'  Bank  Savings 

On  November  30,  1929,  there  were  302  active  bank  accounts,  amounting 
to  $14,609.62.  Thirty-eight  girls  had  between  $100  and  $200;  five  girls 
had  between  $200  and  $300;  three  girls  had  $300  or  over.  The  largest 
amount  that  any  one  girl  had  in  the  bank  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
$561.39. 

Twenty-nine  of  the  60  girls,  who  reached  their  majority  during  the 
year,  had  $796.50.  in  the  bank.  Thirty-eight  of  the  girls,  who  were  honor- 
ably discharged,  had  in  the  bank  to  their  credit  when  they  passed  out  of 
the  care  of  the  Trustees  $3,495.17.  The  largest  amount  that  any  of  these 
girls  had  was  $475.85.     Thirteen  girls  had  over  $100. 

Withdrawals  from  these  accounts  have  been  made  for  clothing,  den- 
tistry, board,  vacations,  reimbursement  for  money  or  articles  stolen  or 
destroyed,  insurance,  divorce,  wedding  trousseau,  help  at  home,  Christmas 
gifts,  et  cetera. 

The  savings  referred  to  above,  in  most  cases,  do  not  include  any  money 
that  may  have  been  saved  by  girls  who  handled  their  own  wages,  or 
those  girls  living  at  home,  as  their  earnings,  in  most  cases,  were  needed 
in  the  family  support.  They  are,  however,  a  good  indication  of  the  habits 
of  thrift  which  the  parole  department  has  tried  to  teach  its  wards,  and 
which  influences  not  only  the  girls  themselves,  but  members  of  the 
girls'  families. 

Girls  Leaving  the  Custody  of  the  Trustees 

There  passed  out  of  the  custody  of  the  Trustees  during  1929  through 
three  avenues  142  girls: 

Commitment  to  other  institutions,  20. 
Reformatory  for  Women,    7. 
Monson  State  Hospital,  1. 
Worcester  State  Hospital,  6. 
Wrentham  State  School,  1. 
Department  for  Female  Defective  Delinquents,  5. 

Reaching  their  majority,  60. 

Being  honorably  discharged,  62. 

Regarding  the  honorably  discharged  girls,  the  average  age  at  the  time 
of  commitment  to  the  school  was  15  years  and  2  months.  The  youngest 
girl  was  10  years  and  8  months  when  committed.  The  average  time  in 
the  school  in  training  was  one  year  and  9  months.  The  shortest  time 
was  one  month.  (This  girl  was  paroled  because  of  poor  health).  The 
average  time  on  parole  was  3  years  and  one  month.  The  longest  time 
was  5  years  and  one  month;  the  shortest  time  was  one  year  and  9  months. 
Twenty  girls  were  married  and  living  in  their  own  homes  when  honorably 
discharged. 

The  employment  of  the  honorably  discharged  group  was  as  follows: 
Cashier,  3;  cook,  3;  dental  assistant,  1;  dressmaker,  3;  housekeeper,  12; 
nurse,  2;  shop  employee,  10;  stenographer,  2;  store  clerk,  6.  Their 
wages  ranged  from  $8  to  $35  a  week. 

Commitments  During  1929 

The  work  of  the  investigations  and  the  recording  of  histories  of  the  girls 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Trustees  deserves  special  mention  because 
of  the  importance  of  these  records  in  the  study  of  the  individual  girl. 
These  investigations  have  been  made  with  exceptional  tact,  thoroughness, 
and  fairmindedness. 

The  number  of  commitments  to  the  school  has  increased  in  the  last 
five  years  31.6  per  cent.  This  is  a  heavy  increase  of  work  for  one  inves- 
tigator. For  a  number  of  years  one  of  the  visitors  has  divided  part  of 
her  time  to  assisting  in  these  investigations,  but  with  the  increased  number 
of  girls  on  parole  during  1929,  the  full  time  of  all  the  visitors  has  been 
required  in  caring  for  the  girls    themselves. 
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One  who  has  not  had  any  intimate  knowledge  of  the  work  with  de- 
linquents could  scarcely  understand  the  degrading  environment  and  habits 
of  many  of  these  girls;  much  less  believe  that  they  could  ever  develop  into 
a  sphere  of  creditable  living.  It  happens  often  enough,  however,  to  make 
those  of  us  who  have  followed  them  from  year  to  year  feel  that  any  sacri- 
fice of  time,  energy,  personal  inconvenience,  or  money  is  not  too  great. 

In  Conclusion 
The  work  of  the  parole  department  requires  persistence,  patience, 
and  untiring  devotion  concentrated  upon  the  welfare  of  each  girl,  that 
she  may  be  given  every  opportunity  to  rebuild  her  life  and  develop  every 
atom  of  good  in  her  makeup  for  her  own  future  and  that  of  the  com- 
munity, thereby  repaying  in  a  measure,  the  tremendous  effort  of  the 
Commonwealth  in    her  behalf. 

STATISTICS  CONCERNING  WORK  OF  THE  GIRLS  PAROLE  BRANCH 

Table  45. — Status  November  30,  1929,  of  all  girls  in  custody  of  Trustees  of 
Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

On  parole  with  relatives  in  Massachusetts 175 

On  parole  with  relatives  outside  of  Massachusetts 32 

On  parole  in  families,  earning  wages 166 

Attending  school,  earning  wages 8 

Attending  school,  boarding    7 

Attending  school,  living  at  home 18 

Doing  other  than  housework,  not  living  with  relatives 4 

In  hospital  or  convalescent  homes 24 

Married  (subject  to  recall  for  cause) 74 

Temporarily  in  House  of  Good  Shepherd 27 

Temporarily  in  House  of  Good  Shepherd  outside  of  Massachusetts 2 

Boarding  temporarily    9 

House   of  Detention    1 

Left  home  or  places,  whereabouts  unknown  : 

a.  This  year 37 

b.  Previously    28 

c.  From  Industrial  School 3 

615 
In   school   November  30,    1929 293 

908 

Table  46. — Cash  account  of  girls  on  parole,  year  ending 
November  30,  1929. 

Balance  on  deposit  December  1,  1928 §17,105.60 

Cash  received  from  savings  to  credit  280  girls  and  other1  sources 

from  Dec.  1,  1928,  to  November  30,  1929 $20,110.26 

Interest  on  deposits 648.93 

By   1,418  deposits  with  the  department $20,759.19 

$37,864.79 
Cash2  withdrawn  by  305  girls $19,578.43 

Balance  on  deposit  November  30,  1929 $1S,286.36 

1  Other  sources  means  from  parents  or  relatives,  court  fees,  etc. 

2  Cash  withdrawn  for  clothing,  dentists,  doctors,  help  at  home,  board,  traveling  expenses, 
etc. 

Table  47. — Expenditures  of  Girls  Parole  Branch,  year  ending 

November  30,  1929. 

Salaries  : 

Superintendent,  visitors  and  clerks $29,065.00 

Visitors : 

Travel     '$4,693.58 

Taxi  hire  and  use  of  visitors'  own  auto 934.05 

$5,627.63 

Office  expenses  : 

Advertising   $79.41 

Postage    405.09 

Stationery  and  office  supplies 471.08 

Telephone  and  telegrams 1,376.15 

Rent 3,210.00 

Sundries    7.22  

■ $5,548.9^ 

Graduating  expenses  for  honorably  discharged  girls 150.03 

Total  expended  for  administration  and  visiting $40,391.61 


Assistance  to  girls  : 

Board 

Clothing     

Medicine  and  medical  attention   (including 

Travel    

Miscellaneous    
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dental  work) 


$680.27 

1,009.72 

407.35 

1,034.64 

37.49 


Total  expended  for  girls $3,169.47 

Total   expenditures   in   connection   with   the   parole  of  girls 

from  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls $43,561.08 

TRUST  FUNDS1 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 
Lyman  School,  Lyman  Fund. 

Cash 

Balance   December   1.   1928 $7,231.99 

Receipts  in  1928-29 

Income  from  investments $2,021.10 

Securities  matured    1,000.00 


Securities 
$35,000.00 

1,000.00 


Payments  in  1928-29 
Securities    purchased    


$10,253.09       $34,000.00 


Cash 
$400.00 


Securities 
$400.00 


Balance  November  30,   1929 $9,853.09 

Present  Investments 

Akron,  Ohio,  bond 

Athol  bond    

Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  stock 

Canton    (Ohio)   bonds 

Columbus   (Ohio)   bonds 

Everett   bond    

Muskegon,    Mich 

New  York   (State)    bond 

Worcester  Trust  Company   certificates 

United  States  Treasury  bonds 

State  of  Minnesota  bonds 


Cash   on   hand. 


$34,400.00 
9,853.09 


Lyman  School,  Lyman  Trust  Fund. 


Balance  December  1,  1929 

No  transactions  in  1928-29 

Balance  November  30,  1929 

Present  Investments 

Boston   &   Albany    R.R.   certificates 

Chicago  Junction  &  Union  Stock  Yards   Co.  bonds. 
New  London  &  Northern  R.R.  Co.  certificate 


$20,000.00 

20,000.00 

$14,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 


Income,  Lyman  School,  Lyman  Trust  Fund. 


Cash 

Balance  December  1.  1928 $6,959.69 

Receipts  in  1928-29 
Income    from  investments $1,750.66 


Securities 


Payments  in  1928-29 
Lyman  School  for  Boys 


8,710.35 

$279.88 


Balance  November  30,  1929 $8,430.47 

Present  Investment 
Cash  on  hand 

Lyman  School,  Lamb  Fund. 

Balance  December  1.  1928 

No  transactions  in  1928-29 

Balance  November  30,  1929 

Present  Investment 
Athol   bonds    

Income,  Lyman  School,  Lamb  Fund 

Balance  December  1.    1928 $487.41 

Receipts  in  1928-29 


Total 
$42,231.99 

$2,021.10 


$44,253.09 
Total 

$34,400.00        $44,253.09 

$400.00 
1,500.00 

300.00 
5,000.00 
11,500.00 
3,000.00 
1,300.00 
1,000.00 

400.00 
2,000.00 
8,000.00 


Income   from   investments. 


64.23 


$551.64 


$100.00 


$44,253.09 

$20,000.00 
20,000.00 


$20,000.00 

Total 
$6,959.69 

$1,750.66 

$8,710.35 

$279.88 


$8,430.47 

$8,430.47 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

1. 

$100.00 

$587.41 

64.23 

551.64 


1  Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  407,  Acts  of  1906,  these  funds  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer  and  Receiver  General,  but  the  expenditure  of  the  income  is  in  the  hands  of 
Trustees 
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Payments  in  1928-29 
Lyman  School  for  Boys none  none 

Balance    November    30,    1929 $551.64             $100.00             $651.64 

Present  Investment 

Boston   &  Albany   R.R.   stock $100.00 

Cash   on   hand 551.64               651.64 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lamb  Fund. 

Cash  Securities  Total 

Balance  December  1,  1928 $1,000.00  $1,000.00 

Receipts  in  1928-29 

Securities   matured    $1,000.00  $1,000.00 

$1,000.00  $1,000.00 

Payments  in  1928-29 

Securities  purchased    $1,000.00  $1,000.00 

Balance  November  30,   1929 1,000.00  1,000.00 

Present  Investment 
Providence,    R.  I.,  bond $1,000.00         $1,000.00 

Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lamb  Fund. 

Cash  Securities  Total 

Balance   December   1,   1928 $244.57  $244.57 

Receipts  in  1928-29 

Income     from    investments $44.36  $105.76 

Discount  on  securities  purchased 61.40 

$350.33  $350.33 

Payments  in  1928-29 
Industrial  School  for  Girls none  none 

Balance  November   30,  1929 $350.33  $350.33 

Present  Investment 
Cash  on  hand $350.33 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Fay  Fund. 

Balance  December  1,  1928 $1,000.00  $1,000.00 

No  transactions  in  1928-29 

Balance  November  30,  1929 $1,000.00  $1,000.00 

Present  Investment 
Revere  bond    $1,000.00  $1,000.00 

Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Fay  Fund. 

Balance  December  1,  1928 $46.60  $46.60 

Receipts  in  1928-29 
Income  from   investment $41.80  $41.80 

Balance  November  30,  1929 $88.40  $88.40 

Present  Investment 
Cash  on  hand $88.40 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Rogers  Book  Fund. 

Balance  December  1,  1928 $1,000.00  $1,000.00 

No  transactions  in  1928-29 

Balance  November  30,  1929 $1,000.00  $1,000.00 

Present  Investment 
United  States  bonds $1,000.00  $1,000.00 

Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Rogers  Book  Fund. 

Cash  Securities            Total 

Balance  December  1,  1928 $111.90  $111.90 

Receipts  in  1928-29 

Income  from  investment $46.02  $46.02 

$157.92  $157.92 

Payments  in  1928-29 
Industrial    School   for   Girls $20.45  $20.45 

Balance  November  30,   1929 $137.47  $137.47 

Present  Investment 
Cash   on   hand $137.47 

Massachusetts  Training  Schools,  Female  Wards  Fund. 

Cash  Securities  Total 

Balance  December  1,  1928 $134.68  $9,032.22  $9,166.90 

No  transactions  in  1928-29 

Balance  November  30,  1929 $134.68  $9,032.22  $9,166.90 
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Present  Investments 

Boston  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank $2,159.49 

Provident  Institution  for  Savings 4,846.82 

Westboro  Savings  Bank 2,025.91 

Cash 134.68 

$134.68  $9,032.22  $9,166.90 

Income  Massachusetts   Training  Schools,  Female  Wards  Fund. 

Cash  Securities  Total 

Balance  December  1,  1928 $37.88  $37.88 

Receipts  in  1928-29 
Income  from  investments $429.22  $429.22 

$467.10  $467.10 

Payments  in  1928-29 
Massachusetts  Training  Schools.  . $274.56  $274.56 

Balance  November  30,   1929 $192.54  $192.54 

Massachusetts  Training  Schools,  Male  Wards  Fund. 

Balance   December   1,    1928 $5,349.79  $5,349.79 

No  transactions  in  192S-29 

Balance  November   30,  1929 . , $5,349.79  $5,349.79 

Present  Investment 
Suffolk   Savings   Bank   for   Seamen  and   Others  bank 

books    $5,349.79 

Income,  Massachusetts  Training  Schools,  Male  Wards  Fund. 

Balance  December  1,  1928 $159.25  $159.25 

Receipts  in  1928-29 
Income  from   investments.  . $247.12  $247.12 

$406.37  $406.37 

Payments  in  1928-29 
Massachusetts  Training  Schools $150.00  $150.00 

Balance  November  30,   1929 $256.37  $256.37 
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THE   SCHOOLS 

1.  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  established  1846,  is  located  at  West- 
borough,  32  miles  from  Boston,  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the  cot- 
tage system,  for  boys  under  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  commit- 
ment. The  inmates  live  in  13  cottages,  2  of  which,  located  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  institution,  are  used  for  the  younger  boys.  Normal  capacity  of 
the  school  480.  Academic  and  industrial  training  is  given.  Commitments 
are  for  minority.  After  training  in  the  school,  boys  are  placed  on  parole, 
in  charge  of  the  Boys  Parole  Branch,  whose  office  is  at  41  Mount  Vernon 
Street,  Boston. 

2.  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  established  1908,  is  located  at  Shir- 
ley, 40  miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the  cottage 
system,  for  boys  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  com- 
mitment. The  inmates  live  in  9  cottages.  Normal  capacity  of  the  school, 
284.  Academic  and  industrial  training  is  given,  the  emphasis  being  placed 
on  the  practical  teaching  of  trades.  Commitments  are  for  minority.  After 
training  in  the  school,  boys  are  placed  on  parole,  in  charge  of  the  Boys 
Parole  Branch,  whose  office  is  at  41  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 

3.  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  established  1854,  is  located  at  Lan- 
caster, 42  miles  from  Boston.  An  open  institution,  organized  on  the 
cottage  system,  for  girls  under  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
commitment.  The  inmates  live  in  10  cottages.  Normal  capacity  of  the 
school,  262.  Academic  and  industrial  training  is  given,  emphasis  being 
placed  on  training  in  the  domestic  arts.  Commitments  are  for  minority, 
but  the  length  of  detention  in  the  school  is  largely  determined  by  the 
course  of  training.  After  training  in  the  school,  girls  are  placed  on  parole, 
in  charge  of  the  Girls  Parole  Branch,  whose  office  is  at  41  Mt.  Vernon 
Street,  Boston. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 
Changes  in  Board. 

William  L.  S.  Brayton  of  Fall  River,  an  able  and  public  spirited  citizen, 
who  was  appointed  a  Trustee  in  September,  1925,  resigned  in  June,  1930, 
on  account  of  the  increased  business  demands  on  his  time.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  William  B.  Thurber  of  Milton,  who  was  appointed  in  July,  1930. 
Mr.  Thurber  brings  to  the  Board  wide  experience  in  private  business,  and 
in  public,  charitable  and  educational  affairs. 


The  Trustees  have  abiding  gratitude  to  all  those  loyal  and  faithful 
officers  and  employees  who  conscientiously  assist  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses entrusted  to  the  Board.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  institutions  and 
of  the  parole  branches  is  due  to  them,  many  of  whom  have  for  long  periods 
given  intelligent  and  self-effacing  service.  Among  those  of  longest  service 
in  the  visiting  department  was  Miss  Sarah  W.  Carpenter,  who  had  been 
in  the  Girls  Parole  Branch  since  November  6,  1906.  She  passed  away  on 
February  20,  1930,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  wards  of  the  Trustees  whom 
she  has  helped  will  be  an  unwritten  memorial  to  her  service. 

Meetings  of  the  Board. 

During  the  year  1930  the  Board  has  held  12  regular  monthly  meetings, 
in_  addition  to  the  37  meetings  of  the  various  committees.  The  parole  com- 
mittees of  the  three  schools  considered  2,032  cases  involving  the  parole  of 
boys  and  girls.  The  commitment  of  all  boys  and  girls  is  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Trustees  until  they  are  21  years  of  age,  or  are  honorably 
discharged. 


1929 

1930 

326 

306 

355 

436 

199 

177 
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Visits  of  Trustees  to  the  Schools. 

There  have  been  106  separate  visits  made  to  the  three  schools  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees  during  the  past  year.  In  addition  to  these 
visits  by  the  Trustees  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board  has  visited 
the  schools  55  times  during  the  year. 

Commitments. 

Table  1. — Commitments  to  the  three  schools  each  year  for  the  three  years 
ending  November  30,  1930. 

1928 

Lyman    School    for    Boys     345 

Industrial    School    for    Boys     350 

Industrial    School    for    Girls     212 

Table  2. — Daily  average  number  of  inmates  in  each  school  for  the  three 
years  ending  Nov.  30,  1930;  the  normal  capacity  of  each  school,  and 
the  number  of  inmates  in  the  school  on  November  30,  1930. 

Number 

Daily  Average  Number  op  Normal     in  School 

Inmates  Capacity    Nov.  30, 
1928            1929            1930  1930 

Lyman    School    for    Boys     499  523  484  480  488 

Industrial    School    for    Boys     297  295  319  284  315 

Industrial  School  for  Girls    304  308  315  262  305 

Table  3. — Commitments  to  the  three  schools  each  year  for  the  ten  years 
ending  November  30,  1930. 

Lyman  Industrial  Industrial 

Year  ending  November  30  School  School  School 

for  Boys  for  Boys  for  Girls  Total 

1921   341  352  133  826 

1922 277  273  121  671 

1923 295  227  116  638 

1924   289  320  151  760 

1925   356  364  147  867 

1926   350  342  164  856 

1927   340  319  189  848 

1928   345  350  212  907 

1929   326  355  199  880 

1930  306  436  177  919 

Totals  '. 3,225    3,338    1,609        8,172 

Total  Number  in  Care  of  Board. 

On  November  30,  1930,  the  total  number  of  children  who  were  wards  of 
the  Trustees  was  4,446,  distributed  as  follows: 

Table  4. — Number  of  children  in  care   of   Trustees   of  Massachusetts 
Training  Schools  November  30,  1930. 


In  the 

Schools 

On  Parole 

Total 

488 

1,623 

2,111 

315 

1,052 

1,367 

305 

663 

968 

Lyman    School    for    Boys     

Industrial    School    for    Boys    

Industrial   School   for   Girls    

Totals       1,108  3,338  4,446 

Parole  of  Boys  and  Girls. 

Boys  and  girls  may  be  paroled  from  the  training  schools  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Applications  for  parole  may  be  made,  either 
in  person  or  by  letter,  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Trustees.  Each 
application  is  given  careful  consideration,  and  such  action  is  taken  as 
seems  for  the  best  interests  of  the  particular  boy  or  girl. 

The  average  length  of  stay  at  each  of  the  training  schools  for  1929  and 
1930  is  shown  by  the  following  figures : 
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Average  Length  of  Stay. 

1929  1930 

Lyman    School    for    Boys     12.05  mos.  12.15  mos. 

Industrial   School   for   Boys    9.7  mos.  8.3  mos. 

Industrial    School    for    Girls     1  yr.  4  mos.  13  days  1  yr.  4  mos.  25  days 

Table  38  shows  that  a  number  of  the  girls  have  remained  in  the  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girls  a  considerably  longer  time  than  the  average  given. 
The  length  of  stay  for  the  longer  periods  is  usually  because  of  physical 
or  mental  weakness. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PSYCHIATRIC  WORK 

Manly  B.  Root,  M.D. 

The  routine  work  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  has  continued  with  little 
change  this  year.  More  precision  is  being  reached  in  testing  and  in 
recommendations  for  school  and  work  placements.  As  previously,  only 
routine  tests  are  made  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and  the  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girls,  with  psychiatric  examination  of  special  cases.  At 
the  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  the  work  is  still  an  integral  part  of  the  insti- 
tutional regime.  To  be  of  the  greatest  service,  the  psychiatrist  must  spend 
much  time  among  the  boys  in  their  work,  school,  play  and  cottage  life. 

The  clinic  is  in  the  midst  of  a  statistical  compilation  of  records  on  1,000 
cases.  These  1,000  cases  will  be  followed  as  closely  as  time  permits,  and 
their  follow-up  over  a  period  of  years  should  give  valuable  information  as 
to  the  types  of  boys,  subsequent  careers,  various  relationships,  etc. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  there  were  approximately  30  outstand- 
ingly psychopathic  and  badly  feeble-minded  boys  in  the  Lyman  School. 
Problems  arising  from  the  presence  of  so  many  of  these  boys  have  been 
discussed  in  previous  reports.  There  is  no  distinct  psychopathic,  or  even 
feeble-minded  type,  but  the  duller  and  more  unstable  boys  are,  on  the 
whole,  the  more  difficult  they  are  to  influence  and  control. 

Nearly  every  one  agrees  that  there  should  be  children's  psychopathic 
hospitals,  where  neurotic,  unstable,  psychopathic,  and  psychotic  children 
may  receive  adequate  study,  care,  and  treatment.  At  present  there  is  no 
such  institution  in  Massachusetts. 

Tentative  plans  have  been  considered  for  devoting  a  special  cottage  at 
the  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  where  the  boys  are  younger,  to  the  treatment 
of  15  to  20  psychopathic  and  badly  defective  boys.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  both  for  and  against  such  a  proposal.  Some  of  the  arguments  for 
such  a  cottage  are  presented,  as  follows : 

These  boys,  when  placed  a  few  in  each  cottage  with  the  more  normal 
boy,  upset  discipline.  They  have  to  go  unpunished  where  other  boys  are 
punished,  and  the  presence  in  a  cottage  of  a  few  boys  "getting  away  with 
things"  makes  it  harder  to  hold  others  up  to  a  good  standard  of  conduct. 
These  boys,  who  often  do  not  realize  the  extent  of  their  wrong  doing,  are 
being  constantly  brought  up  by  masters  for  discipline.  The  consequence 
is  that  they  often  become  less  able  to  adjust  because  of  their  fear  of 
reproof. 

In  a  cottage  for  such  boys,  the  standard  of  order  need  not  be  any  lower, 
but  a  more  varied  and  less  exhausting  program  would  obtain.  The  officers 
would  expect  many  disorderly  incidents,  outbreaks  of  temper,  fights,  etc., 
and  could  approach  them  with  the  knowledge  that  these  boys  have  poor 
self-control.  Untoward  incidents  would  pass  unnoticed  less  often  than  in 
other  cottages.  Reasoning  and  talking  it  over  would  largely  replace  dis- 
cipline, and  much  friction  might  be  expected  to  be  eliminated. 

A  corollary  to  this  advantage  is  another — group  training  would  still  be 
very  important,  but  individual  training  would  be  greatly  stressed.  There 
would  be  living  together  a  group  of  boys  who  do  not  know  how  to  get 
along  with  each  other.  By  constant  observation,  checking  up,  advising, 
talking,  listening,  with  a  minimum  of  reproof,  and  of  punishment,  the  boy 


would  be  helped  to  assist  in  his  own  improvement  scheme.  More  than  in 
cottages  for  normal  boys,  each  boy  would  be  regarded  as  a  particular 
individual,  needing  treatment  all  his  own,  as  well  as  group  treatment. 

The  strain  of  competing  with  brighter  and  more  stable  boys,  and  of 
striving  for  impossible  conduct  goals,  is  of  great  hindrance  to  these  boys, 
only  adding  to  their  feelings  of  inferiority  and  making  it  easy  for  them 
to  become  discouraged  because  there  seems  to  be  no  use  in  trying  to  be 
good. 

In  a  psychiatric  cottage,  they  would  live  in  an  atmosphere  where  the 
idea  is  to  help  individuals,  where  lesser  standards  would  be  held  to,  but 
such  as  would  not  be  impossible  of  attainment.  Praise  would  sound  louder 
than  blame,  and  there  would  be  glory  obtainable  for  all. 

Flagging  interest  because  of  poor  concentration  characterizes  many  of 
these  boys  under  consideration.  They  simply  cannot  work  and  study  as 
long  as  normal  boys — the  routine  is  deadly  to  them. 

In  a  special  cottage  all  routine  would  be  elastic.  Work,  study,  and  play 
would  come  in  shorter  periods.  A  great  deal  of  constructive  play,  such 
as  rug  and  basket  making,  rafia  work,  gardening,  simple  carpentry,  etc., 
would  help  to  keep  boys  busy,  happy,  and  learning  things  during  what 
seems  to  them  play. 

It  is  naturally  expected  by  the  superintendent  and  officers  that  the 
psychiatrist  should  be  of  special  help  in  the  treatment  and  training  of 
this  group.  What  they  need  is  that  during  their  waking  hours,  all  the 
adults  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  should  be  firm  in  the  enforcing 
of  what  rules  are  necessary,  watchful  of  all  conduct,  checking  up  on  it, 
keen  to  point  out  faults  which  occur,  but  above  all,  tranquil,  calm  when 
untoward  things  happen,  always  master  of  the  situation.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  one  generalization  that  can  be  made  about  delinquents  is  that 
they  have  been  brought  up  in  their  homes  in  an  atmosphere  of  insecurity, 
turmoil,  quarreling  and  bickering.  Parents  should  control  their  children 
firmly  but  lovingly,  with  no  animosity.  Many  of  our  boys  appear  to  have 
been  reared  as  though  child  nurture  were  a  series  of  fights — now  the 
parent  winning,  now  the  child.  The  plea  for  calm,  dispassionate  authority 
is  one  that  cannot  be  stressed  too  much  for  an  institution  as  a  whole,  as 
well  as  for  this  proposed  cottage.  It  is  necessary  that  officers,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, should  control,  lead,  advise,  praise,  and  punish  the  boys  without 
becoming  angry.  An  interest  in  the  boy,  with  stimulation  toward  his 
taking  a  real  interest  in  his  own  improvement,  should  be  the  ruling  emo- 
tional attitude  of  officers  directly  in  charge  of  him. 

There  are,  of  course,  arguments  against  the  establishment  of  such  a 
cottage,  which  will  not  be  entered  into  at  this  time.  If,  however,  plans 
for  such  a  cottage  are  developed,  these  boys  of  low  mentality  would  be 
happier,  would  lead  a  more  varied  life,  would  be  striving  after  only  pos- 
sible goals,  and  would  get  the  feeling  of  being  understood  and  of  con- 
sciously helping  in  their  own  reformation.  It  would  seem  that  such  an 
experiment  might  be  worth  while. 

LYMAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AT  WESTBOROUGH 

Charles  A.  Keeler,  Superintendent 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  encouragement  in  many  respects.  There 
has  been  no  serious  sickness  and  only  a  mild  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  daily  average  enrollment  was  39  less  than 
the  previous  year,  or  484.  The  number  of  commitments  dropped  from  326 
to  306.  There  were  a  number  of  the  older  boys  returned  to  the  school,  due 
to  the  serious  unemployment  conditions,  as,  in  many  cases,  men  with  fam- 
ilies were  given  the  work  which  boys  of  our  type  could  do.  The  average 
length  of  stay  of  boys  released  during  the  year  has  increased  slightly  from 
12.05  to  12.i5  months. 

The  health  of  the  boys  has  been  exceptionally  good.   The  boys  are  well 
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looked  after  by  Dr.  Ayer,  the  school  physician,  whose  report  is  incorpor- 
ated herewith.   The  boys'  teeth  are  well  cared  for  by  Dr.  Harold  Cushing, 
who  examines  all  boys  and  does  the  necessary  dental  work  at  the  school 
infirmary. 

Academic. 

The  average  age  of  the  boys  committed  to  the  Lyman  School  is  approx- 
imately twelve  years.  In  view  of  that,  at  least  65  per  cent  of  all  boys  re- 
ceive 25  hours  of  academic  training  each  week.  The  average  attendance 
in  the  academic  classes  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1930  was  309. 
Four  hundred  and  twelve  boys  began  school  work  during  the  year  and  414 
boys  were  discharged. 

Our  general  aim  in  the  academic  department  is  to  give  our  boys,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  equivalent  of  the  work  of  outside  schools;  to  vary 
the  routine  of  our  work  so  that  they  may  be  free  from  the  monotony  of 
institution  life ;  and  lastly,  to  try  to  build  a  new  code  of  morals  and  ethics 
which  will  shape  their  minds  for  a  more  wholesome  appreciation  of  life. 

The  system  of  studies  is  similar  to  that  used  in  the  public  schools.  It 
is  found,  however,  that  owing  to  the  lower  mentality  of  the  average  in- 
stitution boy  and  the  variations  of  the  classes  due  to  new  arrivals  and 
discharges,  progress  must  necessarily  be  slower  and  frequent  reviews 
must  be  given  to  bring  the  majority  up  to  a  standard. 

It  is  expedient  to  give  a  boy  a  Binet  test  before  placing  him  in  school. 
Often  a  boy  who  has  fallen  into  delinquency  is  no  longer  interested  in  his 
school  work.  A  fairly  accurate  indication  of  his  mental  worth  is  given  by 
the  test.  By  comparison  of  the  test  with  the  report  of  the  teacher,  the  boy 
is  placed  in  the  grade  where  he  will  make  the  most  progress. 

The  gymnasium  work  consists  of  the  standard  drills  and  setting  up 
exercises,  together  with  instruction  in  whatever  sports  may  be  in  season. 
The  boys  are  at  an  age  to  receive  much  benefit  by  physical  exercise.  Much 
of  the  work  is  in  the  teaching  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  various  sports, 
yet  the  spirit  of  play  is  never  neglected. 

Each  grade  is  given  two  periods  of  music  work  and  one  period  of  choir 
and  community  song  work  each  week. 

Special  instruction  in  drawing  is  given  twice  a  week  to  boys  who  have 
special  talent  in  that  line  of  work.  Each  class  receives  two  periods  of 
drawing  a  week. 

In  conjunction  with  the  academic  department,  morning  sessions  in 
sloyd  and  band  work  are  given  to  about  90  boys. 

As  in  years  past,  our  boys'  band  stands  out  as  an  organization  of  which 
any  school  may  feel  proud.  It  consists  of  35  boy  musicians,  all  of  whom 
receive  their  musical  training  at  the  school.  The  band  has  not  only  per- 
formed for  the  entertainment  of  the  school,  but  has  taken  part  in  func- 
tions outside  of  our  school,  and  has  received  merited  praise.  Many  of 
the  boys  continue  their  band  practice  after  being  paroled,  and  are  play- 
ing with  credit  in  professional  bands. 

Mental  Hygiene  Clinic. 

The  psychiatric  clinic  has  become  more  and  more  useful  to  the  admin- 
istration. School  and  work  placements  are  being  made  with  less  trial  and 
error  and  more  certainty.  A  boy  has  to  feel  fairly  well  contented  before 
he  can  be  helped  much.  By  fitting  boys  into  their  proper  niches,  necessary 
adjustment  may  be  made,  and  friction  reduced.  The  clinic  also  deals  with 
many  so-called  "problem  boys,"  and  is  of  great  assistance  in  their  treat- 
ment. 

Print  Shop. 

The  results  from  this  department  during  the  past  year  have  been  very 
satisfactory.    There  has  been  no  change  in  the  equipment  except  the  in- 


stallation  of  safety  devices  on  all  presses.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  equip- 
ment is  in  good  shape  and  unless  there  is  a  radical  change  in  the  work, 
can  easily  take  care  of  all  needs. 

Much  might  be  said  about  the  nature  of  the  work,  but  the  technical  side 
would  take  up  most  of  the  story.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  volume 
of  work  over  any  former  period.  If  there  are  further  increases,  they  can 
be  met  with  modern  automatic  feeds,  which  at  some  future  time  will  be 
needed  for  instruction  as  well  as  a  necessity,  as  the  time  of  the  hand-fed 
press  is  rapidly  passing.  Visitors  have  sometimes  been  surprised  that  a 
linotype  machine  is  not  included  in  our  equipment.  Perhaps  the  best 
answer  to  this  is  the  grade  of  boy  we  now  have  to  train.  Most  all  boys 
love  machinery,  and  it  is  far  easier  to  teach  them  the  routine  mechanical 
phase  than  to  develop  the  art  of  composition.  It  is  our  aim  to  teach  the 
apprentice  to  carry  the  job  from  case  to  customer,  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  operations  it  must  pass  through.  It  is  therefore  imperative  that 
care  in  selection  of  boys  must  be  exercised  to  insure  placement  when 
they  leave  the  school. 

Most  of  the  printing  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  done  here, 
and  as  it  includes  work  for  about  ten  different  groups  or  branches  within 
the  department,  the  volume  of  work  may  readily  be  seen. 

Improvements. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  school  is  good.  General  repairs  to  all 
buildings  have  been  followed  up  consistently  during  the  year.  At  the 
laundry  a  new  washer  and  two  extractors,  equipped  with  safety  devices, 
have  been  installed.  A  new  dough  mixer  was  placed  in  the  central  kitchen. 
Two  silos  were  added  to  the  farm  buildings.  A  100  Kilowatt  engine  and 
generator  has  been  purchased  and  is  now  being  installed  at  the  power 
plant.  The  outstanding  improvement  of  the  year  is  the  completion  of  a 
new  brick  cottage  for  boys.  Another  brick  cottage  for  boys,  and  a  new 
assembly  building,  are  in  process  of  construction  and  should  be  ready  for 
occupancy  in  the  early  summer. 

Farm. 

The  season  of  1930,  though  without  the  usual  amount  of  rain,  was  very 
favorable  for  all  crops  raised  on  the  farm.  An  abundant  supply  of  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits  was  produced.  The  apple  crop  was  excep- 
tionally good;  the  milk  production  was  increased  over  that  of  last  year; 
and  the  hay  crop  was  unusually  large. 

Two  new  silos  were  built  and  344  tons  of  silage  corn  were  harvested. 
The  dairy  has  shown  excellent  results,  having  produced  223,725  quarts  of 
milk,  6,193  pounds  of  butter,  581  pounds  of  veal  and  4,444  pounds  of  beef. 
The  swine  herd  produced  20,076  pounds  of  pork.  The  farm  also  produced 
2,460  bushels  of  potatoes. 

REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 
T.  H.  Ayer,  M.D. 

The  following  report  of  the  physician  for  the  year  ending  November 
30,  1930,  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  work  at  the  hospital  has  been  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
other  years,  in  that  there  have  been  more  surgical  cases  than  usual.  Cases 
of  appendicitis,  mastoid  disease,  and  minor  accidents  causing  fractures, 
have  been  larger  in  number. 

During  a  mild  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
all  of  the  boys  in  the  school  were  given  the  Dick  test.  Judging  from  the 
results  of  that  test,  given  by  the  State  Department  of  Health,  only  a  very 
small  per  cent  of  our  boys  were  found  susceptible  to  the  disease. 


Following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  done  during  the  year: — 
Number  of  visits  by  physician,  357. 

Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  out-patients,  22,782. 
Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital,  382. 
Number  of  different  patients  treated,  out-patients,  2,379. 
Number  of  different  patients  treated,  ward  patients,  397. 
Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital  daily,  9. 
Average  number  of  out-patients  in  hospital  daily,  63. 
Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,   98. 
Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients,   27. 
.Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  4. 
Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients,  3. 
Number  of  new  inmates  examined  by  physician,  306. 
Number  of  inmates  examined  by  physician  on  leaving  the  school,  698. 
Number  of  inmates  returned  examined  by  physician,  114. 
Number  of  inmates  taken  for  treatment  to  other  hospitals: 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  66. 

Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  7. 

Monson  State  Hospital,  3. 

Worcester  City  Hospital,  8. 

Westboro  State  Hospital  for  X-ray,  27. 

Westfield  State  Sanatorium,  2. 

Worcester  Isolation  Hospital,  1. 

Worcester  State  Hospital,  2. 

Worcester  Belmont  Hospital,  6. 

Framingham  Clinic,  9. 

Memorial  Hospital  Clinic,  2. 
Transferred  to  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury,  2. 
Number  of  operations  performed: 

Tonsils  and  adenoids,  51. 
Cases  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  operation: 

Hernia,  7. 

Circumcision,  5. 

Appendicitis,  8. 

Undescended  testicle,  3. 

Acute  mastoid,  3. 

Nasal  septum,  1. 

Growth  around  arms,  3. 

Rectal  abscess,  1. 
Special  cases: 

Scarlet  fever,  11. 

Pneumonia,  1. 

Serious  injury  to  hand,  1. 

Tubercular  abdominal  glands,  1. 

Tubercular  disease  of  the  ilium,  1. 

Rectal  abscess,  1. 

Abscess  of  knee,  1. 

Suppurating  glands  of  neck,  1. 

Suppurating  ears,  6. 

Alopecia,  1. 
Number  of  inmates  whose  vision  was  particularly  tested,  48. 
Number  of  inmates  given  glasses,  29. 
Number  of  inmates  whose  eyes  were  treated,  143. 
Number  of  inmates  whose  ears  were  treated,  150. 
Number  of  inmates  whose  noses  and  throats  were  treated,  81. 
Number  of  inmates  vaccinated,  6. 
Tetanus  serum  given,  4. 
Diphtheria  immunization,  156. 
Dick  test  given  to  all,  496. 
Scarlet  fever  immunizations,  31. 
Fractures,  15. 
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REPORT  OF  DENTAL  WORK  PERFORMED  BY 

Harold  B.  Cushing,  D.M.D. 

The  following  figures  are  the  total  operations  of  each  type  of  work: 
Amalgam  fillings,  1,011;  copper  cement  fillings,  1,127;  extractions,  597; 
prophylaxis,  950;  treatments,  335. 

There  were  a  few  serious  dental  operations  which  were  successfully 
treated.  A  great  many  of  the  new  boys  come  into  the  clinic  showing  lack 
of  cleaning  and  care  to  the  teeth.  They  are  taught  while  in  the  school  to 
brush  their  teeth  daily,  and  their  teeth  are  in  good  condition  when  they 
are  paroled  from  the  school. 

STATISTICS  CONCERNING  BOYS 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 

Table  5. — Number  received  at  and  leaving  Lyman  School  for  Boys  for 
year  ending  November  30,  1930. 

Boys  in   Lyman   School   November   30,    1929 506 

Committed    during    the    year    302 

Recommitted   during   the   year 2 

Transferred  from  Industrial   School  for  Boys 2 

Returned    from    parole 382 

Returned   from   absence   without   leave 78 

Returned     from     hospitals 47 

Returned   from   leave   of   absence 8 

Returned   from   State   Infirmary   at    Tewksbury 4 

, 825 

1,331* 

Paroled   to  parents   and   relatives 436 

Paroled    to   others    than    relatives 86 

Boarded    in    foster    homes 138 

Absent    without    leave 88 

Released    to    hospitals 49 

Transferred  to  Industrial   School  for  Boys 17 

Transferred    to    Massachusetts    Reformatory 4 

Granted   leave  of   absence 11 

Transferred  to  State  Infirmary  at   Tewksbury 2 

Taken  to  Westfield  State  Sanatorium 2 

Committed   to   State    Hospitals 3 

Committed  to  Department  for  Defective  Delinquents 1 

Taken   to   Monson    State   Hospital 3 

Released  to  court  on  habeas ■ 2 

Discharged         1 

843 

Remaining  in  Lyman    School  for  Boys  November  30,   1930 488 

Table  6. — Commitments  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  from  the  several 
counties  during  year  ending  November  30,  1930,  and  previously. 

Year 
Ending  Nov. 

Counties  30,  1930 

Barnstable      1 

Berkshire 4 

Bristol      , 30 

Dukes      1 

Essex       45 

Franklin     3 

Hampden      29 

Hampshire     5 

Middlesex 55 

Nantucket      1 

Norfolk     8 

Plymouth      18 

Suffolk 82 

Worcester      ; 24 

Totals     306  15,428  15,734 


Previously 

Totals 

124 

125 

469 

473 

1,496 

1,526 

25 

26 

2,195 

2,240 

128 

131 

1,195 

1,224 

218 

223 

3,237 

3,292 

29 

30 

793 

801 

415 

433 

3,439 

3,521 

1,665 

1,689 

*  This  represents   819  individuals. 
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Table  7. — Nativity  of  parents  of  boys  committed  to  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  during  past  ten  years. 

1921  1922     1923  1924  1925  1926  1927  1928  1929  1930 

Fathers   born    in    United    States 23  16         24         19  20  27  17  19  22  12 

Mothers    born    in    United    States...        26  22         15  25  18  25  25  26  24  21 

Fathers    foreign    born    29  19         17  23  22  •  27  22  25  22  22 

Mothers    foreign    born     26  17         17  19  20  26  20  18  24  16 

Both  parents  born  in  United  States       44  38         44  26  58  68  77  84  73  75 

Both    parents   foreign   born    178  171       165  173  216  213  211  206  198  183 

Nativity  of  both  parents  unknown.        44  18         38  30  31  12  5  10  6  10 

Nativity  of  one   parent   unknown..        42  29         29  34  24  9  8  5  6  5 

Per   cent   of   foreign    parentage ....        52  62         56  59  61  61  62  60  60  60 

Per   cent   of   American    parentage..        13  14         14  9  13  19  22  25  22  21 

Per  cent  of  unknown   parentage      .13  6         13  10  1  3  1  3  1  3 


Table  8. — Nativity  of  boys  committed  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys 

during  past  ten  years. 


Born  in  United  States 

Foreign  born  

Unknown  nativity 


1921 
311 

24 
6 


1922 

244 

31 

2 


1923 

284 
11 


1924 

264 

22 

3 


1925 

325 

28 

3 


1926 

328 

21 

1 


1927 

320 

20 


1928   1929   1930 

322    315    288 

23     11     18 


Table  9. — Ages  of  boys  when  committed  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
during  year  ending  November  30,  1930,  and  previously. 

Committed  Committed 

during  year  from  Committed 

Age     (Years)                  ending  Nov.  1885  to  Previous 

30,  1930  1929  to  1885  Totals 

Six      -  -  5  5 

Seven     2  10  25  37 

Eight     3  60  115  178 

Nine     9  210  231  450 

Ten     15  468  440  923 

Eleven     27  872  615  1,514 

Twelve      54  1,594  748  2,396 

Thirteen      77  2,462  897  3,436 

Fourteen       102  3,582  778  4,462 

Fifteen      17  347  913  1,277 

Sixteen       -  32  523  555 

Seventeen -  4  179  183 

Eighteen    and    over -  3  17  20. 

Unknown      -  12  32  44 

306  9,656  5,518  15,480 


Table  10. — Domestic  condition  of  boys  committed  to  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  during  year  ending  November  30,  1930. 

Had  parents,  187. 

Had  no  parents,   17. 

Had  father  only,  36. 

Had  mother  only,  43. 

Had  stepfather,  19. 

Had  stepmother,  15. 

Had  intemperate  father,  108. 

Had  intemperate  mother,  4. 

Had  both  parents  intemperate,  19. 

Had  parents  separated,  28. 

Had  attended  church,  304. 

Had  never  attended  church,  2.  1 

Had  not  attended  school  within  one  year,  1. 

Had  been  arrested  before,  273. 

Had  been  inmates  of  other  institutions,  30. 

Had  used  tobacco,  215. 

Were  employed  in  a  mill  or  otherwise  when  arrested,    7. 

Were  attending  school,  176. 

Were  idle,  122. 

Parents  owning  residence,    68. 

Members  of  family  had  been  arrested,  139. 
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Table  11. — Length  of  stay  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys  of  all  boys  paroled 

for  first  time  during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1930. 


Boys 


3 

12 
27 
29 
13 
16 
24 
30 
37 
30 
29 
24 


Length  of  Stay 
Years     Months 

—  3  (or  under) 

— a  4 

—  5 
6 

—  7 

—  8 

—  9 

—  10 

—  11 


Boys 


Length  of  Stay 

Years 

Months 

1 

4 

1 

5 

1 

6 

1 

7 

1 

8 

1 

9 

1 

10 

1 

11 

2 

1 

2 

6 

Total   number   paroled   for   first   time   during   year   331. 
12.15   months. 


Average   length   of   stay   in   the   school 


Table  12. — Offenses  for  which  boys  were  committed  to  Lyman  School 
for  Boys  during  year  ending  November  30,  1930. 


Breaking  and  entering,  111. 
Delinquent  child,  3. 
Larceny,  112. 
Stubbornness,  33. 
Running  away,  11. 
Unlawful    appropriation    of 

mobiles,  15. 
Assault  and  battery,  5. 
Setting  fires,  2. 


auto- 


Ringing  false  alarm  of  fire,  3. 
Malicious  injury  to  property,  1. 
Habitual  school  offender,  1. 
Trespass,  2. 

Assault  with  dangerous  weapon, 
Lewdness,  3. 
Indecent  assault,  3. 
Total,  306. 


Table  13. — Comparative  table,  showing  average  number  of  inmates,  new 
commitments  and  releases  for  past  ten  years,  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

Average 

Year  .  number  of 

inmates 

1920-21     467.35 

1921-22       442.34 

1922-23     407.91 

1923-24     463.26 

1924-25     447.24 

1925-26        478.51 

1926-27     486.19 

1927-28       499.14 

1928-29     522.97 

1929-30 483.99 

Average   for   ten   years    469.89  322.5  660.6  S 

Table  14. — Some  comparative  statistics,  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 
A.     Average  age  of  boys  released  on  parole  for  past  ten  years. 


Released 

New 

otherwise 

commit- 

Paroled 

than  by 

ments 

paroling 

341 

752 

276 

277 

761 

225 

295 

602 

220 

289 

601 

197 

356 

617 

221 

350 

646 

176 

340 

640 

180 

345 

664 

184 

326 

663 

216 

306 

660 

183 

1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 


1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 


1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 


Years 
14.04 
14.18 
13.95 
14.10 
13.78 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


B.     Average  time  spent  in  the  institution  for  past  ten  years. 


Months 
11.11 
11.53 
11.59 
12.18 
12.36 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


C.     Average  age  at  commitment  for  past  ten  years. 


Years 
13.20 
13.04 
12.97 
13.09 
13.19 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


Years 
14.21 
14.21 
14.05 
14.18 
14.24 


Months 
11.88 
12.46 
11.43 
12.05 
12.15 


Years 
13.32 
13.20 
12.69 
13.32 
13.23 
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D.  Number  of  boys  returned  to  school  for  any  cause  for  past  ten  years. 

458   1926  326 

443    1927  353 

398   1928  412 

351    1929  359 

357    1930  382 


Net  Year 

$9.55  1926 

9.60  1927 

11.21  1928 

8.89  1929 

9.18  1930 


1922      .                               

1923      

1924      

1925 

E. 

Year 
1921     .... 

Weekly  per  capita  co< 

Gross 
$9.56 

1922     . . . 

9.61 

1923      .  .  . 

11.26 

1924     .... 

8.94 

1925     

9.20 

Gross 

Net 

$8.64 

$8.61 

9.37 

9.34 

9.27 

9.24 

8.80 

8.76 

9.51 

9.45 

Table  15. — Literacy  of  boys  admitted  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  November  30,  1930. 

In  1st  grade,  2  In  8th  grade,  38 

In  2nd  grade,  5  In  9th  grade,     8 

In  3rd  grade,  22  In  High  School,  5 

In  4th  grade,  34  Special  Class,  21 

In  5th  grade,  48  Continuation,      7 

In  6th  grade,  59  Ungraded,            3 

In  7th  grade,  54  Total,                306 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 

The  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  is  submitted  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1930 : — 

Cash   Account 

Receipts 
Personal  Services  : — 

Reimbursement  from  the  Board  of  Retirement    $27.12 

Sales         1,300.48 

Miscellaneous  : — 

Refunds    previous    years     '. 46.71 

Interest    on    bank    balances 140.96 

Total    Income $1,515.27 

Receipts  from   Treasury   of  Commonwealth. 
Maintenance  Appropriations  : — 

Advance $15,000.00 

Current    year    refunds     96.88 

$15,096.88 

Receipts    on    account   of    maintenance 119,505.49 

Lyman   Trust   Fund   Income    9.00 

$134,611.37 
$136,126.64 
Payments 
To  Treasury  op  Commonwealth  : — 

Institution     Income      1,468.56 

Refunds    account    previous    years 46.71 

Refunds    account    maintenance     96.88 

$1,612.15 

Maintenance  Appropriation  : — 

Return   of   advance    $15,000.00 

Payments    on   account   of   maintenance    119,505.49 

Lyman    Trust    Fund    Income    9.00 

■ $134,514.49 

$136,126.64 

Maintenance 

Appropriation,    current    year     $251,900.00 

Expenses     (as    analyzed    below)      239,455.99 

Balance   reverting   to    Treasury   of   Commonwealth    $12,444.01 
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Analysis  of  Expenses 


Personal    Services     

Food         

Medical  and   General   Care    

Farm        

Heat,    Light   and   Power    

Garage,    Stable   and    Grounds      

Travel,  Transportation  and  Office  Expenses 

Religious    Instruction     

Clothing  and  Materials    

Furnishings   and   Household   Supplies    

Repairs,    Ordinary     

Repairs    and    Renewals    


5117,281.46 

33,194.12 

6,736.36 

18,256.91 

18,889.18 

1,846.98 

3,579.98 

2,266.83 

15,184.39 

8,443.17 

7,149.80 

6,626.81 


Total   expenses    for   maintenance 


$239,455.99 


Special   Appropriations 


Appropriation    carried    forward    from    1929 
Appropriations,    current   year    


Special  Appropriations 


Object 

Brick     Cottage     

Improvements  in   Power   Plant    .  .  . 
Construction  and  Equipment  of  a 

Brick    Cottage,     1930     

Construction    and    Equipment    of 

an   Assembly   Building    


Whole 
Amount 
$75,000.00 

8,000.00 

55,000.00 


$188,000.00 


Expended 
during  fis- 
cal year 

$52,074.97 


$65,194.61 


During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been   483.99. 

Total   cost   of   maintenance,    $239,455.99. 

Equal  to   a   weekly  per  capita   cost   of   $9.51. 

Receipts   from  sales,   $1,300.48. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.05. 

All   other   institution   receipts,    $168.08. 

Equal   to   a   weekly   per   capita    of   $.01. 

Net   weekly   per   capita,    $9.45. 


Total 
expended 

to  dat? 
$73,077.89 


290.00 

12,829.64 

$86,197.53 


$53,997.08 
113,000.00 

$166,997.08 

Balance 
at  end 
of  year 
$1,922.11 
8,000.00 

54,710.00 

37,170.36 

$101,802.47 


VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 
November  30,  1930. 

Real  Estate 


Land 
Buildings 


$50,553.67 
635,319.00 


Total    real    estate     ■ $685,872.67 


Personal   Ppoperty 


Personal    property     

Total  valuation   of   property 


$166,690.10 
$852,562.77 


STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 
Lyman  School  for  Boys 


Number  in  the  Institution. 


Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 

Number   received    during    the    year    

Number  passing  out  of  institution   during  the  year    

Number  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year      

Daily    average     (i.e.,    number    of    inmates    actually    present) 

the    year     

Average  number  of  officers   and  employees  during  the  year.  . 


Males 
506 

825 
843 


Females 


during 


483.99 
67.22 


Number  in  Care  of  Parole  Branch 

Number  on  visiting  list  of  Parole  Branch  November  30,   1929    

Released   on   parole   during   year    1930    


Total         

Became   of   age,   died,    honorably   discharged,    etc . 

Number  on   visiting   list   Nov.   30,    1930 

Net    gain 


Total 
506 

825 
843 


483.99 
110.12 


1,588 
660 


2,248 

625 

1,623 

35 
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Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 

Current  Expenses  : — 

1.  Salaries    and    wages     $117,281.46 

2.  Subsistence           , 33,194.12 

3.  Clothing 15,184.39 

4.  Ordinary    repairs     7,149.80 

5.  Office,    domestic    and   outdoor   expenses    66,646.22 


Total    for    institution     $239,455.99 

Expenditures  for  Parole  Branch.1 

Salaries $37,718.99 

Office  and   other  expenses    ' 21,298.67 

Boarded    boys    under    fourteen    23,716.97 

Total  $82,734.63 

Instruction   in    public   schools   of  boys    (and   girls)    boarded   out $6,327.44 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AT  SHIRLEY 

George  P.  Campbell,  Superintendent 

In  submitting  the  annual  report  for  the  year  1930,  attention  is  first 
called  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  school  and  the  rapidly  changing 
population  made  necessary  by  the  pressure  of  the  numbers  being  com- 
mitted. It  may  be  that  the  sudden  increase  in  commitments  is  due  to  the 
present  industrial  condition,  and  may  be  expected  to  subside  as  these  con- 
ditions improve.  With  a  normal  capacity  of  284,  the  school  carried  an 
average  of  319.  This  was  maintained  only  by  cutting  the  average  length 
of  stay  in  the  school  from  ten  months,  as  for  some  years  past,  to  8.3 
months  for  1930.  In  all,  876  individual  boys  were  dealt  with  during  the 
year. 

These  conditions  have  placed  a  tremendous  pressure  on  the  facilities 
of  the  school,  both  as  regards  physical  equipment  and  personnel.  An 
open  institution,  such  as  ours,  must  have,  in  order  to  function  at  all  well, 
at  least  a  minimum  of  cohesion  among  the  boys.  When  the  group  mem- 
bership changes  as  rapidly  as  it  has  the  past  year,  there  is  little  time  to 
develop  leaders,  common  interests,  or  a  sense  of  dependence  on  and  obli- 
gation to  one  another.  Group  activities  not  only  of  the  work  sort,  but  of 
the  play  type,  have  been  given  increased  emphasis  and  helped  make  it 
possible  for  the  institution  to  come  through  thus  far  with  a  reasonably 
happy  and  profitably  busy  group  of  boys. 

This  extreme  over-crowding  may  be  considered  only  temporary,  but  for 
several  years  past,  the  school  has  been  filled  to  capacity.  This  makes  im- 
possible the  segregation  of  boys  of  widely  different  types  into  such  groups 
as  will  make  for  the  best  results  in  management  and  training.  Obviously, 
young,  inexperienced  lads  should  not  be  placed  with  larger,  older,  sophisti- 
cated types.  Yet  with  a  crowded  school,  the  boy  is  likely  to  find  himself 
in  a  group  for  which  he  is  not  fitted.  If  the  school  is  to  work  well,  even 
under  a  normal  rate  of  commitments,  there  should  be  added  to  the  present 
available  nine  cottages,  one,  if  not  two  more  units  for  housing  thirty 
boys  each. 


1  The  Parole  Branch  handles  the  parole  work  of  two  institutions — the  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  separate  the  expenses, 
for  the  two  divisions  of  the  work  ;  the  above  figures  are,  therefore,  those  for  the  Parole  Branch 
of  both  institutions,  except  that  "boarded  boys  under  fourteen"  and  "instruction  in  public 
schools  of  boys  boarded  out"  apply  only  to  the  Lyman  School. 
Notes   on   current   expenses : — 

1.  Salaries   and   wages   should   include   salaries   of   trustees   and   directors,    if   any. 

2.  Clothing   includes    shoes   and   also   materials    for    clothing    and    shoes    if   they   are    manufac- 

tured  in   the   institution. 

3.  Ordinary   repairs   include   all   of   those   which   simply   maintain   the   buildings    in    condition, 

without   adding   to   them.     Any   repairs   which   are   of   the   nature   of   additions   should    be 
classed  with  permanent  improvements. 

4.  Office,    domestic    and    outdoor    expenses    include    everything    not    otherwise    provided    for, 

e.    g.,    furniture,    bedding,     laundry    supplies,     medicines,     engineer's     supplies,     postage, 
freight,  etc. 

Executive  head  of  the  institution :   Charles   A.   Keeler. 

Executive  head  of  Parole  Branch :   John   J.   Smith. 
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Our  lads  cannot  be  trained  to  become  skilled  workmen  in  the  short  time 
they  are  with  us;  yet  it  is  possible  to  develop  in  them  an  interest  in  the 
accomplishment  of  worth-while  tasks,  and  for  many  of  those  who,  through 
continued  academic  failure,  have  lost  confidence  in  themselves,  there  is  a 
marked  development  of  confidence  and  self  respect. 

The  boys  have  been  doing  particularly  well  in  their  occupational  train- 
ing, due  in  part  to  the  practice  of  studying  the  boy  and  his  needs  before 
assignment  is  made  to  any  department — that  is,  the  cabinet  or  machine 
shop,  the  garden  group,  the  bakery,  etc.  There  is  taken  into  account  the 
lad's  physical  and  mental  equipment,  his  temperament,  and  the  probable 
chance  of  his  using  in  the  future  the  knowledge  and  skill  acquired.  Also 
by  a  personal  interview,  the  lad's  personal  preference  is  found,  and  so 
far  as  possible,  given  first  consideration. 

Farm.  This  year  the  farm  and  garden  crops  were  very  satisfactory. 
In  addition  to  an  adequate  supply  of  winter  vegetables  and  apples,  there 
are  22,000  quarts  of  canned  vegetables,  10,000  quarts  of  canned  fruit, 
and  11,000  quarts  of  apple  butter  available  for  use  during  the  coming 
year. 

Employees'  Dwellings.  A  two-family  house,  which  is  to  be  used  as  an 
employees'  dwelling,  will  soon  be  ready  for  occupancy.  It  was  started  last 
Spring  and  has  been  built  by  the  boys  under  their  instructors. 

New  Athletic  Field.  About  five  acres  of  the  new  athletic  field  have 
been  loamed  and  seeded  down.  The  first  five  acres  seeded  down  two  years 
ago  will  be  opened  up  for  use  this  Spring. 

New  Sewage  Disposal  Plant.  A  new  sewage  disposal  plant  has  been 
constructed  on  the  high  gravel  bank  near  the  Nashua  River  at  a  point 
just  north  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  towns  of  Shirley  and  Lan- 
caster. The  plant  consists  of  a  large  concrete  collecting  tank,  a  concrete 
dosing  tank,  and  eight  filter  beds.  To  connect  this  plant  with  the  existing 
sewerage  system,  it  was  necessary  to  build  three  thousand  feet  of  new . 
main  sewer  from  a  point  just  in  front  of  the  kitchen  and  laundry  build- 
ing. In  order  to  secure  the  best  location  for  this  main  sewer,  a  new  cul- 
vert and  seven  hundred  feet  of  the  main  road,  just  north  of  the  athletic 
field,  had  to  be  rebuilt.  This  new  section  takes  care  of  the  warehouse, 
shops  and  new  houses,  which  could  not  enter  the  old  system.  The  plant 
was  put  in  operation  about  December  1,  1930.  There  yet  remains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  grading  to  be  done  around  the  beds.  This  will  be 
completed  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible  to  get  at  it. 

Sewer  at  Lancaster.  Several  hundred  feet  of  new  sewer  was  laid  at  the 
Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Lancaster. 

Clearing  Land.  About  four  acres  more  of  land  were  cleared  and  made 
ready  to  put  under  cultivation  at  the  south  meadow. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 

Edward  Lilly,  M.D. 

The  annual  report  of  the  physician  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
for  the  year  1930  is  respectfully  submitted. 

There  have  been  none  of  the  usual  contagious  diseases  this  year.  In 
the  spring  several  minor  cases  of  septic  sore  throat  were  encountered. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  District  Health  Officer,  the  carrier  of  the  infec- 
tion was  promptly  located  and  isolated.  What  might  have  been  a  serious 
epidemic  was  stopped  after  five  cases. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  boys  admitted  to  the  institution  during 
the  past  year  has  been  generally  poor.  A  boy  is  rarely  found  who  has  not 
at  least  one  physical  defect.  Major  defects,  such  as  cardiac,  pulmonary 
and  spinal  afflictions,  seem  to  be  encountered  with  increasing  frequency. 
However,  after  an  average  stay  at  the  school  of  eight  months,  the  boys' 
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general  condition  is  greatly  improved,  and,  in  addition,  there  is  an  aver- 
age gain  in  weight  of  about  eleven  pounds. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  performed  by  the  medical  staff 
during  the  year: — 

Number  of  visits  by  physician,  363. 

Number  of  cases  treated  at   hospital,   out-patients,   6,054. 

Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital,  327. 

Total  number  of  different  cases  treated,  out-patients,  1,886. 

Total  number  of  patients  admitted  to  hospital,  327. 

Total  number  of  different  patients  admitted  to  hospital,  325. 

Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  32. 

Smallest  number  treated  in  one  day,  out-patients,  1. 

Largest  number  treated  in  one  day,  ward  patients,  16. 

Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital  daily,  6. 

Number  of  new  inmates  examined  by  physician,  436. 

Number  of  inmates  examined  by  physician  on  leaving  school,  508. 

Number  of  inmates  examined  by  physician  on  return  to  school,  112. 

Number  released  or  transferred  to  other  hospitals  or  institutions: 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  31. 

State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury,  "5. 

Ayer  Memorial  Hospital,  1. 


Special  cases: 
Syphilis,  1. 
Tuberculosis,   1. 
Lobar  pneumonia,  4. 
Poliomyelitis,  1. 
Hydrocele,   1. 

Consultations,  10. 

Fractures : 
Humerus,    1. 
Clavicle,  3. 
Thumb,  1. 
Radius  and  ulna,  1. 


Tendon  suture,  1. 
Septic  sore  throat,  5. 
Abscess  of  head,  1. 
Appendicitis,  6. 


Compound  metatarsal,  2. 
Tibia  and  fibula,  1. 
Tibia,  1. 


Report  of  Dental  Work,  performed  by  Dr.  I.  W.  Smith. 

Number  of  amalgam  fillings,  79. 
Number  of  cement  fillings,  165. 
Number  of  cleanings,   772. 
Number  of  extractions,  770. 
Number  of  treatments,  1,540. 


Report  of  Work  by  Dr.  John  A.  Monahan,  Specialist  in  Eye,  Ear, 

Nose  and  Throat 

Number  of  commitments  whose  eyes,  ears,  noses  and  throats  were  exam- 
ined, 160. 
Number  of  inmates  whose  vision  was  particularly  tested,  44. 
Number  of  inmates  given  glasses,  19. 
Number  of  inmates  given  treatment  for  eyes,  11. 
Number  of  inmates  given  treatment  for  ears,  10. 
Number  of  inmates  given  treatment  for  nose  and  throat,    26. 
Operations  for  removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids,  8. 
Operation  for  cervical  cellulitis,  1. 
Operations  for  sinusitis,  3. 
Operation  for  cervical  adenitis,  1. 
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STATISTICS  CONCERNING  BOYS 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 

Table  16. — Number  received  at  and  leaving  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
for  year  ending  November  30,  1930. 

Boys  in  the  school  November   30,   1929    295 

Committed    during    the    year    420 

Re-committed    during    the    year    1 

Received   from   Lyman   School   for   Boys   by  transfer    15 

Returned    from    parole     146 

Returned   from  leave  of   absence 8 

Returned   from   Massachusetts    General   Hospital    33 

Returned    from    Court     2 

Returned    from   Worcester    State   Hospital    1 

Returned   from   Ayer   Memorial    Hospital    1 

Returned    from    Boston    Psychopathic    Hospital    1       923 

Paroled          396 

Returned    cases    re-paroled    112 

Granted    leave    of    absence 8 

Transferred    to    Massachusetts    Reformatory 12 

Committed  to   Department  for   Defective   Delinquents,    Bridgewater    1 

Committed   to   Monson   State   Hospital    1 

Taken    to    Worcester    State    Hospital     4 

Taken    to    Massachusetts    General    Hospital    31 

Taken    to    Ayer   Memorial    Hospital 1 

Taken    to   State   Infirmary   at    Tewksbury    5 

Taken   to   Boston    Psychopathic    Hospital    1 

Transferred   to   Lyman   School   for   Boys    2 

Discharged   as   an   unfit  subject    1 

Taken  to   Court  on  habeas  and  not  returned    1 

Taken  to  Court  on  habeas  and  returned  later    2 

Absent    without    leave     30       608 

Remaining   in   Industrial   School   for   Boys   November   30,    1930 315 

Table  17. — Nativity  of  parents  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School 
for  Boys  during  year  ending  November  30,  1930. 

Both  parents  born  in  the  United  States,  82. 
Both  parents  foreign  born,  218. 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  native  born,  23. 
Father  native  born  and  mother  foreign  born,  23. 
Mother  foreign  born  and  father  unknown,  4. 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  unknown,  10. 
Father  native  born  and  mother  unknown,  20. 
Mother  native  born  and  father  unknown,  18. 
Nativity  of  parents  unknown,  28. 
Total,  436. 

Table  18. — Nativity  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1930. 

Born  in  the  United  States,  401. 
Birthplace  not  known,  6. 
Born  in  foreign  countries,  29. 

Canada  and  provinces,  14.  France,  1. 

Italy,  7.  Ireland,  1. 

Russia,  1.  England,  1. 

Portugal,  1.  Hawaii,  1. 

Austria,  1.  Total,  436. 

Lithuania,  1. 

Table  19. — Cause  of  commitment  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School 
for  Boys  during  year  ending  November  30,  1930. 

Larceny,  107. 

Breaking  and  entering,  58. 

Breaking  and  entering  and  larceny,  67. 

Attempt  to  break  and  enter,  4. 
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Attempted  larceny,  1 
Unlawful  appropriation  of  auto,  80. 
Violating  auto  laws,  19. 
Stubborn,  disobedient  and  delinquent,  32. 
Forgery,  1. 

Assault  and  battery,  2. 
Assault,  3. 
Indecent  assault,  3. 
Failure  on  parole,  15. 
Being  a  runaway,  12. 
Carrying  a  dangerous  weapon,  6. 
Lewdness,  3. 
Unnatural  act,  2. 
Destroying  property,  4. 
Receiving  stolen  goods,  3. 
Vagrancy,  3. 
Malicious  mischief,  4. 
Robbery,  1. 
Gaming,  1. 
Setting  fires,  2. 
Taking  horse,  1. 
Indecent  exposure,  2. 
Total,  436. 

Table  20. — Domestic  condition  and  habits  at  time  of  commitment  of  boys 
admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during  year  ending  Novem- 
ber 30,  1930. 

Had  parents  living,  own  or  step-parents,  308. 

Had  father  only,  40. 

Had  mother  only,  63. 

Had  foster  parents,  2. 

Parents  unknown,  3. 

Both  parents  dead,  20. 

Had  step-father,  31. 

Had  step-mother,  20. 

Had  intemperate  father,  i.e.,  father  who  drank  liquor,  90. 

Parents  separated,  27. 

Had  members  of  family  who  had  been  arrested  or  imprisoned,  101. 

Had  parents  owning  residence,  106. 

Had  attended  school  within  one  year,  164. 

Had  attended  school  within  two  years,  91. 

Had  attended  school  within  three  years,  80. 

Had  attended  school  within  four  years,  16. 

Had  attended  school  within  five  years,  9. 

Were  attending  school,  76. 

Had  been  in  court  before,  348. 

Had  drunk  intoxicating  liquor,  47. 

Had  used  tobacco,  300. 

Had  been  inmates  of  another  institution,  91. 

Table  21. — Ages  of  boys  when  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1930. 

14-15    1      (Transfer  from  Lyman  School) 

15-16    164 

16-17    183 

17-18    83 

Over   18    5 

Total,  436 
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Table  22. — Literacy  of  boys  admitted  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
during  year  ending  November  30,  1930. 

Ungraded  class,   13.  In  7th  grade,  116. 

In  4th  grade  or  below,  16.  In  8th  grade,  116. 

In  5th  grade,  32.  In  High  School,  98. 

In  6th  grade,  55.  Total,   436. 

Table  23. — Length  of  stay  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys  of  all  boys 
paroled  for  the  first  time  during  year  ending  November  30,  1930. 

Boys  Paroled 

1 

3 

5 

11 

45 

77 


iENGTH  of  Stay 
Years    Months 
—             2 

Boys  Paroled 

62      

Length 
Years 

of  Stay 
Months 
9 

—             3 

60      

10 

—             4 

26       

11 

—             5 

17      

1 

—             6 

8      

1 

1 

—             7 

1      

1 

2 

—             8 

1       

1 

3 

Total  number  of  boys  paroled   for  the  first  time  during  year,    397  ;   average   length   of  stay  in 
the  school,   8.3   months. 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 

The  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  is  respectfully 
submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1930: — 

Cash   Account 
Receipts 
Income 
Personal  Services  :— 

Reimbursement   from    Board   of    Retirement    $58.31 

Sales 599.45 

Interest     earned     . 75.40 

Total    income    $733.16 

Other  Receipts  : — ■ 

Refunds   of   previous    years    3.03 

Receipts   from   Treasury   of   Commonwealth : 
Appropriations  : — 
Maintenance  : — 

Advance  

Payments   on   account   of   maintenance    

Maintenance    refunds     


Payments 
To   Treasury  of  Commonwealth  : — 

Institution     income     

Refunds,    account    maintenance     

Refunds    of    previous    years     


Maintenance  Appropriations  : — 
On    account    of    maintenance 
Return    of    advance     


$8,000.00 

79,490.54 

41.11 

$87,531.65 

$733.16 

41.11 

3.03 

$88,267.84 

$777.30 
$87,490.54 

$79,490.54 
8,000.00 

$88,267.84 

Total         

Maintenance 

Balance  from  previous  year   brought  forward    $155.73 

Appropriation,    current    year 166,500.00 


$166,655.73 
Expenses     (as    analyzed    below) 160,031.09 


Balance   reverting   to    treasury   of   Commonwealth    $6,624.64 

Analysis  of  Expenses 

Personal     services      $75,757.57 

Food         < 18,561.03 

Medical    and    general    care     3,889.10 

Farm          15,053.66 

Heat,    light    and    power 13,687.99 

Garage,    stable   and   grounds    2,430.30 

Travel,    transportation    and    office    expenses     2,623.63 

Religious     instruction     1,969.22 

Clothing    and    materials     10,482.49 

Furnishings   and   household    supplies    6,479.24 

Repairs,     ordinary     7,174.71 

Repairs    and    renewals     1,922.15 

Total    expenses    for    maintenance    $160,031.09 


Object 

Extension    to    shop    building 
Additional   house   for   employees 
Sewage    disposal   system    
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Special  Appropriations 

Expended 

Whole                  during  fis- 

Amount                   cal  year 

$20,000.00              $20,000.00 

4,000.00                 4,000.00 

8,000.00                  6,145.70 

Total 
expended 

to  date 
$20,000.00 
4,000.00 

6,145.70 

Balance 
at  end 
of  year 

$1,854.30 

$32,000.00 

$30,145.70 

$30,145.70 

$1,854.30 

During  the  year  the  average   number  of   inmates  has   been  319. 

Total   cost  for   maintenance,    $160,031.09. 

Equal  to   a   weekly  per  capita   cost  of   $9.65. 

Receipts    from    sales,    $599.45. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.0361. 

All  other   institution   receipts,    $136.74. 

Equal   to   a   weekly   per   capita   of   $.0082. 

Net    weekly    per    capita,    $9.60. 

VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 

November  30,  1930. 

Real  Estate 

Land         $33,288.00 

Buildings         528,390.00 

Total    Real    Estate $561,678.00 

Personal   Property 
Personal     Property $138,082.00 


Total    Valuation    of    Property     $699,760.00 

STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 
Industrial  School  for  Boys 
Number  in  the  Institution.  — . 

Males     Females  Total 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 295  -  295 

Number    received    during    the    year    628  -  628 

Number  passing  out  of  the  institution  during  the  year 608  -  608 

Number  at  end   of  the   fiscal  year    315  -  315 

Daily  average  attendance    (i.e.,  number  of  inmates  actually  present) 

during    year     319  -  319 

Number   of    individuals    actually    represented    832  -  832 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  year   (monthly)                55  20  75 

Number  in  Care  of  Parole  Branch. 

Number  on   visiting  list  of   Parole   Branch,    November   30,    1929 049 

Number   of   boys    paroled    during   year    1930 508 

1,457 

Became  of   age,    died,   honorably   discharged    405 

Number  on  visiting  list,   November   30,    1930    1,052 

Net     gain     103 

Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 

Current  Expense: — 

1.  Salaries    and    wages     $75,757.57 

2.  Subsistence          18,561.03 

3.  Clothing         10,482.49 

4.  Ordinary    repairs     7,174.71 

5.  Office,   domestic   and   outdoor  expenses 48,005.29 


Total    for    institution     $160,031.09 

Expenditures  for  Parole  Branch. 

These    expenditures    paid    from    appropriation    for    parole    work,    John    J.    Smith,    Supt.     (See 
page   25.) 
Notes  on  current  expenses  : — 

1.  Salaries   and   wages   should   include   salaries   of   trustees   or   directors   if  any. 

2.  Clothing   includes   shoes,   and   also   materials   for   clothing   and   shoes   if   they   are   manufac- 

tured   in    the    institution. 

3.  Ordinary   repairs    include   all    of    those    which    simply    maintain    the    building    in    condition, 

without   adding   to   them.     Any   repairs    which   are   of   the    nature   of   additions    should   be 
classed    with    permanent    improvements. 

4.  Office,    domestic    and    outdoor    expenses    include    everything    not    otherwise    provided    for, 

e.  g.,     furniture,     bedding,     laundry     supplies,     medicines,     engineer's     supplies,     postage, 
freight,    farm   expenses,    etc. 

Executive   head  of  the   institution    (superintendent)  :    George  P.   Campbell 

Executive  head  of  Parole  Branch :  John  J.  Smith 
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BOYS  PAROLE  BRANCH 

John  J.  Smith,  Superintendent 

On  November  30,  1930,  there  were  2,675  boys  on  parole  in  the  care  of 
this  department — 1,623  of  whom  were  on  parole  from  the  Lyman  School 
for  Boys  and  1,052  on  parole  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  This 
represents  a  net  gain  of  103  for  the  year.  Under  ordinary  conditions  this 
increase  would  be  a  problem,  but  with  industrial  conditions  so  bad,  the 
problem  became  acute.  With  a  staff  of  only  thirteen  visitors  supervising 
nearly  2,700  boys,  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  any  increase  in  numbers 
makes  it  even  more  difficult  to  give  proper  supervision. 

We  cannot  recall  when  industrial  conditions,  so  far  as  our  boys  are 
concerned,  were  so  bad  as  during  1930.  In  fact,  it  was  hard  to  find  em- 
ployment even  on  farms,  where  in  previous  years  little  trouble  was  ex- 
perienced. Farmers  were  unable  to  obtain  adequate  prices  for  their 
products,  and  were,  therefore,  not  in  a  financial  position  to  pay  much  in 
wages,  while  some  were  forced  to  get  inexperienced  help  at  little  or  no 
wages. 

There  are  probably  no  men  in  the  state  who  have  been  fairer  with  our 
boys  than  the  farmers.  They  have  always  been  willing  to  pay  boys  what 
they  were  worth,  and  to  increase  their  wages  when  they  showed  improve- 
ment. This  fairness  applies  not  only  to  boys  at  wages,  but  also  to  those 
paroled  at  board.  Most  of  the  foster  homes  for  small  boys  are  located  in 
the  country,  and  it  is  the  farmer  who  in  almost  every  case  provides  a 
home  for  such  a  boy.  We  have  been  particularly  fortunate  in  having  a 
sufficient  number  of  good  foster  homes  for  boarded  boys.  The  foster 
parents  are,  apparently,  interested  more  in  the  welfare  of  the  child  than 
in  the  small  amount  of  board  which  they  receive. 

From  the  Lyman  School,  there  were  paroled  to  their  own  homes,  or  to 
relatives,  436;  paroled  to  foster  homes,  at  wages,  86;  paroled  to  foster 
homes,  at  board,  138 — a  total  of  660.  From  the  Industrial  School  for 
Boys,  there  were  paroled  508  boys — 437  to  their  own  homes  or  to  rela- 
tives and  71  to  foster  homes. 

The  trustees  granted  honorable  discharge  to  26  boys  on  parole  from  the 
Lyman  School  for  Boys  and  to  44  on  parole  from  the  Industrial  School 
for  Boys.  Only  those  whose  records  were  exceptional  were  recommended 
for  honorable  discharge. 

Nearly  19,000  visits  were  made  during  the  year — 6,500  to  boys  on 
parole  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and  the  balance  to  those  on 
parole  from  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys.  More  than  1,500  home  investi- 
gations were  made,  as  well  as  approximately  150  investigations  of  foster 
homes. 

The  problem  of  the  boy  who  is  a  misfit  in  a  foster  home  is  still  serious. 
It  frequently  happens  that  a  boy  has  to  be  tried  in  several  foster  homes 
before  he  does  reasonably  well.  During  the  year  nearly  600  relocations 
were  made,  in  the  hope  of  adjusting  boys  so  that  they  would  do  their  best. 

Visitors  in  the  city  districts  were  called  upon  to  aid  boys  in  their  care 
in  procuring  employment,  as  many  seem  to  have  only  the  slightest  idea 
of  how  to  obtain  work.  A  total  of  more  than  1,100  hours  was  devoted  to 
seeking  employment  in  the  city  for  our  boys. 

On  November  30,  1930,  this  department  held  598  separate  accounts  for 
boys  in  its  care,  with  total  deposits  of  $29,158.21. 

STATISTICS  CONCERNING  WORK  OF  THE 

BOYS  PAROLE  BRANCH 

I.    Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

Table  24. — Changes  in  number  of  Lyman  School  boys  on  parole  during 

year  ending  November  30,  1930. 

Total  number  of  Lyman  School  boys  on   parole  at  end  of  year   1929 1,588 

Number  of  boys  paroled  during  year  ending  November   30,    1930 660 

Lyman    School  boys   on   visiting   list  during   year   1930 2,248 
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Number  of  boys  returned  to  Lyman  School  during  year  ending  November  30,  1930.  382 

Became  of  age  during  year  ending  November  30,  1930 124 

Boys  committed  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  during  year    39 

Boys    committed    to   other    institutions    during    year 47 

Boys  who  died  during  the  year 5 

Honorably    discharged    from    custody    during    year 26 

Boys    recommitted 2 

625 

Number  of   Lyman   School  boys  on   parole   November   30,    1930 1,623 

Net    gain    35 

Table  25. — Occupations    of   Lyman   School   Boys    on   parole    November 

30,  1930. 

In    United    States    Army,    Navy   and    Marines 

Out    of    Commonwealth     

At   board,    attending    school    

Attending   school,    not   boarded 

Employed    on    farms     

In    mills     (textile)      

In    other    mills    and    factories    

Idle  

Classed   as   laborers    

In    machine    shops     

In    shoe    shops     

Clerks    and    in    stores    

In    other    institutions    

Ill         ; 

Occupations     unknown     

Odd    jobs     ■. 

Whereabouts   and   occupations    unknown    

In    printing    plants    

Recently    released 

Messengers   and   doing   errands 

In    different    occupations     

Teamsters  and  truck  drivers    


mber 

Per  Cent 

54 

3.33 

147 

9.06 

95 

5.85 

302 

18.61 

78 

4.81 

22 

1.35 

66 

4.07 

182 

11.21 

54 

3.33 

7 

.43 

32 

1.97 

25 

1.54 

11 

.68 

13 

.80 

70 

4.31 

74 

4.56 

126 

7.76 

4 

.25 

28 

1.73 

13 

.80 

163 

10.04 

57 

3.51 

The  records  of  the  above  1,623  boys  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  last 
report,  1,205,  or  74.25  per  cent,  were  doing  well;  55,  or  3.39  per  cent,  were 
doing  fairly  well;  20,  or  1.23  per  cent,  were  doing  badly;  out  of  Common- 
wealth, 147,  or  9.06  per  cent;  whereabouts  and  conduct  of  126,  or  7.76 
per  cent,  were  unknown,  and  occupations  unknown,  70,  or  4.31  per  cent. 

Table  26. — Placings  for  boys  paroled  from  Lyman  School  for  Boys  during 
year  ending  November  30,  1930. 

Number  of  boys  paroled   to  their  own  homes   or   with   relatives    436 

Number  of  boys  paroled  to  others    i 86 

Number  of  boys  paroled  and  boarded  out    138 

Total  number  paroled   within  the  year  and  becoming  subjects  of  visitation 660 

Number  of  individuals   at  board   November   30,    1930 95 

Table  27. — Number  of  boys  returned  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys  from 
parole  during  year  ending  November  30,  1930. 

For   violation    of   parole    354 

For  relocation  and  other  purposes    28 

Total     number    returned     382 

Table  28. — Occupation  of  all  boys  who  have  been  in  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  who  became  of  age  during  year  ending  November  30,  1930. 

Number  Per  Cent 

In   United   States    Army,    Navy   and    Marines    18  14.51 

On    farms     2  1.61 

In     textile    mills     4  3.22 

In    different   occupations    12  9.68 

Chauffeurs         7  5.65 

Whereabouts   unknown   and   out   of   Commonwealth 49  39.52 

Idle 3  2.42 

In     factories 7  5.65 

Laborers         15  12.10 

In     institutions      2  1.61 

Odd    jobs     4  3.22 

Clerks          1  .81 

124         100.00 
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Table  29. — Conduct  of  all  boys  who  have  been  in  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
who  became  of  age  during  year  ending  November  30,  1930. 

Number 

Doing    well     63 

Doing    fairly    well    9 

Doing    badly     3 

Whereabouts    and    conduct    unknown 49 

124         100.00 

During  the  year  10  boys  who  became  of  age  in  1930  were  granted  hon- 
orable discharges  by  the  Trustees.  This  number  is  not  included  in  the 
above  table. 

Table  30. — Status  November  30,  1930,  of  all  boys  who  had  been  com- 
mitted to  Lyman  School  and  who  were  still  in  the  custody  of  Trustees 
of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

In  the  United  States  Army,  25. 
In  the  United  States  Navy,  24. 
In  the  United  States  Marines,  5. 
On  parole  to  parents,  or  with  other  relatives,  1,095. 
On  parole  to  others,  90. 
On  parole  on  own  responsibility,  16. 
On  parole  at  board,  95. 
On  parole  out  of  Commonwealth,  147. 
Left  home  or  place,  whereabouts  unknown,  126. 
Total  outside  the  school,  1,623. 

II.  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Table  31. — Changes  in  number  of  Industrial  School  boys  on  parole 
during  year  ending  November  30,  1930. 

Total  number  of  Industrial  School  boys  on  parole  at  end  of  year  1929 949 

Number  of  boys   paroled   during   year   ending   November   30,    1930 608 

Number  of  Industrial  School  boys  on  visiting  list  during  year   1930 1,457 

Number  of  boys  returned  to  Industrial  School  during  year  ending  November  30,   1930  146 

Became    of    age    during    year    158 

Committed    to    other    institutions    during    year 50 

Honorably   discharged   from   custody   during    year 44 

Died    during    year     6 

Number   of  boys   recommitted    during   year 1         405 

Number  of  boys  on  parole  from  Industrial  School  for  Boys  November  30,   1930 1,052 

Net    gain      103 

Table  32. — Occupations  of  boys  on  parole  from  Industrial  School  for  Boys 

on  November  30,  1930. 

Number  Per  Cent 

In   United   States   Army,   Navy  and   Marines    61  5.80 

Machinists 7  .66 

Employed    on    farms 63  5.99 

Doing    odd    jobs 104  9.89 

In    textile    mills     29  2.76 

In    shoe    shops     24  2.28 

Classed    as    laborers 86  8.18 

Clerks  and   working   in   stores    '.  .  41  3.90 

Other    factories 56  5.32 

Recently     released 56  5.32 

Teamsters 57  5.42 

In    different    occupations     142  13.50 

In    institutions 17  1.62 

Out    of    Commonwealth    • 79  7.51 

Idle          \ 130  12.36 

In    School      21  1.99 

Whereabouts    and    occupations    unknown     ' 69  6.56 

Printing         3  .28 

111         7  .66 

1,052  100.00 

The  reports  on  the  above-mentioned  1,052  boys  show  that  at  the  time 
of  the  last  report  719,  or  68.34  per  cent,  were  doing  well;  124,  or  11.79 


Number 

Ter  Cent 

80 

50.63 

16 

10.13 

10 

6.33 

52 

32.91 

25 

per  cent  were  doing  fairly  well;  61,  or  5.80  per  cent,  were  doing  badly; 
79,  or  7.51  per  cent,  were  out  of  State;  69,  or  6.56  per  cent,  were  unknown. 

Table  33. — Occupations  of  boys  who  had  been  in  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  and  who  became  of  age  during  year  ending  November  30,  1930. 

Number  Per  Cent 

Whereabouts    unknown     38  24.05 

In   United   States   Army,   Navy   and   Marines 15  9.49 

Chauffeurs 3  1.90 

Employed    on    farms     5  3.16 

In   textile   mills,   other   mills   and   factories    10  6.33 

Classed   as   laborers    17  10.76 

Out   of    Commonwealth     16  10.13 

111         2  1.27 

Odd    Jobs     12  7.59 

In    other    institutions    9  5.70 

Idle        2  1.27 

In    different    occupations     14  8.86 

Clerks          15  9.49 

158         100.00 

Table  34. — Conduct  of  all  boys  who  had  been  in  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  and  who  became  of  age  during  year  ending  November  30,  1930. 

Doing    well     

Doing    fairly    well    ■. 

Doing    badly     

Whereabouts    and    conduct    unknown 


During  the  year  20  boys  who  became  of  age  in  1930  were  granted  hon- 
orable discharges  by  the  Trustees.  This  number  is  not  included  in  the 
above  table. 

There  were  126  boys  returned  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  for 
violation  of  parole  during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1930,  and  20 
returned  for  hospital  treatment  and  relocation. 

III.     FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Table  35. — Expenditures  in  connection  with  the  parole  of  boys  from  the 
Lyman  and  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  year  ending  November  30,  1930. 

Salaries : 

Superintendent,    visitors    and    clerks    $37,718.99 

Travel   of   visitors   and   boys : 

Travel    of   visitors     $7,847.57 

Carriage  hire  for  visitors,  and  use  of  visitors'  own   autos    3,866.80 

Telephone    and    telegraph     1,517.15 

Travel   of   boys    2,930.05 

Carriage    hire   for   boys    2,303.90 

Return  of  runaways  and   sundries    82.89 

■ $18,548.36 

Office  expenses : 

Postage         $575.38 

Stationery    and    office    supplies     545.02 

Telephone    and    telegraph     374.67 

Rent           1,145.00 

Sundries          110.24 

$2,750.31 

Boys  Boarded  Out : 

Board         , $16,957.81 

Clothing  i  4,650.25 

Medical    attendance     (doctors,    dentists,    hospital    expenses) 2,108.91 

$23,716.97 

Total    expenditures    in    connection    with    the    parole    of    boys    from 

Lyman  and  Industrial   School  for   Boys    $82,734.63 

Instruction  in  public  schools  for  boys    (and  girls)    boarded  out $6,327.44 


1  Receipts  from  sal*  of  clothing  to  boys  at  wages   amounted   to   $138.10.     This   amount   was 
returned  to  the  State  Treasurer. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Catharine  M.  Campbell,  Superintendent 

The  fiscal  year  opened  with  an  enrollment  of  293  girls  and  closed  with 
an  enrollment  of  305.  During  the  year  177  girls  were  committed;  106 
girls  were  returned  and  271  girls  were  released  from  the  school. 

As  in  every  school  community  the  defective,  the  retarded,  the  normal 
and  the  supernormal  child  may  be  found,  so  in  the  institution  like  condi- 
tions prevail,  with  varying  needs  which  must  be  met.  The  problem  be- 
comes increasingly  challenging  when  it  is  realized  that  our  contact  is 
for  a  comparatively  short  time,  with  children  of  poor  environmental 
background,  of  unhappy  experiences,  of  a  lack  in  emotional  control,  of 
anti-social  traits  and  of  psychopathic  tendencies. 

To  meet  the  problems  presented  in  a  constructive  manner,  there  must 
be  a  real  interest  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge.  There  must  be  under- 
standing and  ability  to  analyze  the  problems  in  both  a  human  and  a 
scientific  spirit,  and  the  application  of  such  knowledge  to  the  problem 
in  hand. 

In  providing  for  the  variety  of  needs,  every  educational  facility  within 
our  power  must  be  used.  There  must  be  as  flexible  a  program  as  possible, 
hand  work  alternating  with  academic  work  in  such  proportions  as  may 
be  advisable  for  the  individual  girl. 

The  school  curriculum  is  based  on  that  of  the  public  school,  but  varied 
as  individual  need  requires.  From  the  very  fact  that  the  home  life  of 
the  average  girl  committed  has  been  so  distorted,  it  is  felt  the  more 
necessary  to  present  work  in  home-making,  including  practical  cooking, 
home  hygiene,  and  industrial  hand  work. 

Special  thought  has  been  given  this  past  year  to  the  group  of  very 
young  girls.  They  have  had  extra  time  school  work,  some  hand  work, 
simple  folk  dancing  and  games,  as  well  as  supervised  play. 

The  physical  education  department  has  provided  classes  in  setting-up 
exercises,  folk  dancing  and  games.  An  exhibition  of  this  work  is  given 
each  year  on  February  22d. 

Realizing  the  value  in  mental  development  in  the  teaching  of  music, 
much  time  has  been  spent  in  both  chorus  and  class  work.  Pageants  have 
been  given  on  religious  and  civic  holidays  during  the  year,  with  music  as 
an  important  feature  of  these  presentations. 

The  girls  have  shown  a  good  spirit  during  the  year.  They  have  been 
interested  and  progress  has  been  made,  both  as  regards  to  general  atti- 
tude toward  school  work,  and  actual  work  accomplished. 

As  a  feature  of  the  Public  Welfare  exhibit  of  the  Tercentenary  celebra- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth's  activities,  held  at  Springfield  and  Boston,  a 
typical  parole  outfit  was  supplied,  showing  garments  both  for  girls  to  be 
placed  to  go  to  school,  and  for  girls  to  be  paroled  to  house  work  positions. 
A  number  of  baskets  and  typical  pieces  of  needle  work  were  also  sent.  In 
addition,  the  girls  made  the  curtains  and  table  runners  used  in  the  cottage 
that  housed  the  Public  Welfare  exhibit,  and  furnished  several  framed  pic- 
tures for  the  rooms.  Although  our  exhibit  was  small,  the  public  seemed 
much  interested  in  the  work  accomplished. 

The  Farm.  The  1930  season  was  favorable  for  production  of  fruit 
and  potatoes,  with  a  normal  amount  of  garden  vegetables  and  small  fruits. 
Over  300,000  pounds  of  milk  were  produced,  and  4,650  pounds  of  butter 
made  for  consumption  at  the  institution.  One  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds  of  beef  were  dressed.  The  swineherd  supplied  12,200  pounds  of 
pork;  and  the  poultry  department  produced  2,640  pounds  of  chicken  and 
3,180  dozen  eggs. 

Improvements.  The  extension  to  the  school  hospital  which  was  started 
in  1929  was  completed  and  fills  a  wide  need.  About  twenty-five  acres  of 
land,  one  half  suitable  for  tillage  and  the  other  half  woodland,  were  pur- 
chased from  the  Stotler  estate. 
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REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Edward  F.  W.  Bartol,  M.D. 

The  following  report  of  the  medical  work  at  the  hospital  for  the  year 

ending  November  30,  1930,  is  respectfully  submitted: — 

Number  of  visits  by  school  physician,  381. 

Number  of  visits  by  other  physicians,  36. 

Number  of  cases  treated  at  hospital,  out-patients,  10,151. 

Number  of  cases  admitted  to  hospital,  ward  patients,  409. 

Average  number  of  patients  in  hospital,  4. 

Number  of  commitments  examined  by  physician,  177. 

Number  of  returned  girls  examined  by  physician,  77. 

Number  having  blood  taken  for  a  Wasserman  reaction,  624. 

Number  of  smears  taken,  575. 

Total  number  of  treatments  for  specific  diseases,  5,975. 

Number  of  girls  taken  to  other  hospitals  for  operation,  12. 

Number  of  girls  taken  to   other   hospitals   for   consultation   and   treat- 
ment, 38. 

Number  of  girls  pregnant  when  committed,  19. 

Number  of  returned  girls  pregnant,  3. 

Number  of  X-rays  taken,  1. 

Number  of  injections  of  pituitrin,  25. 

Number  of  injections  of  tetanus  antitoxin,  3. 

Number  of  injections  of  diphtheria  antitoxin,  5. 

Number  of  girls  vaccinated,  3. 

Number  of  urine  analysis,  195. 

Number  of  chest  examinations,  185. 

Number  of  girls  examined  on  leaving  school,  130. 

Number  of  cases  of  Vincent's  angina,  1. 

Report  of  tvork  of  Dr.  William  E.  Dolan,  Specialist  in  Eye,  Ear, 
Nose  and  Throat. 

Number  of  visits,  25. 

Number  of  commitments  whose  eyes,  ears,  noses  and  throats  were  ex- 
amined, 177. 

Number  of  other  eye  examinations,  174. 

Number  of  other  ear  examinations,  94. 

Number -of  other  nose  examinations,  24. 

Number  of  other  throat  examinations,  27. 

Number  of  prescriptions  for  glasses  given,  51. 

Glasses  adjusted  and  repaired,  170. 

Number  of  girls  whose  glasses  were  examined,  75. 

Number  of  girls  whose  eyes,  ears,  noses  and  throats  were  examined  be- 
fore leaving  school,  121. 

Number  of  operations  for  removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids,  7. 

Total  number  of  girls  seen,  706. 

Report  of  Dental  Work  performed  by  Doctor  Edward  T.  Fox. 

Number  of  visits  made,  52.  Treatments,  127. 

Amalgam  fillings,  915.  Girls  whose  teeth  were  charted,  181. 

Enamel  fillings,  96.  Partial  plates,  10. 

Cement  fillings,   126.  Gold  inlays,  10. 

Extractions,  318.  Trubyte  crowns,  2. 

Gas  administrations,  7.  Impressions,  17. 

Novocaine  administrations,  238.  Number  of  girls  seen,  1,041. 

Cleansings,  130.  Regulating  appliance,  1. 

Pulp  removed,  2. 
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STATISTICS  CONCERNING  GIRLS 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 

(The  following  statistics  were  prepared  by  the  Girls  Parole  Branch) 

Table  36. — Total  number  of  girls  in  custody  of  Trustees,  both  inside  and 

outside  institution. 

In  the  school   November   30,   1929    293 

Outside    the    school,    either    on    parole,    in    other    institutions,    or    whereabouts    un- 
known,   November    30,    1929     615 

Total  number  in   custody,   November   30,    1929    908 

Committed  during  the  year  ending   November   30,   1930 177 

Received  from   Reformatory  for  Women    (on   parole) 1 

1086 

Attained  -majority  during   year   ending   November   30,    1930    70 

Honorably    discharged    during    year    30 

In  other   institutions   by  transfer   or   commitment    13 

Died 4 

Expiration    of    sentence 1 

118 

Total   number    in    custody,    November    30,    1930 968 

Table  37. — Number  coming  into  and  going  from  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  during  year  ending  November  30,  1930. 

In    the    school   November    30,    1929    293 

Since     committed      177 


Recalled    to    the    School : 

From    visit    home 5 

From    court     3 

From   running  from   the  school    6 

From    hospitals     33 

For    a    visit     2 

49 
Returned  from  parole : 

For    medical    care     8 

For    further    training     .  .  .  , 28 

For   violation   of   parole    21 


470 


57 
106 


576 


Released  from  school : 

On   parole   to   parents   or   relatives    91 

On  parole  to  parents   to  attend  school 22 

On  parole  to  other  families  for  wages    95 

On  parole  to  other  families  to  attend  school    4 

For   a   visit   home    5 

From   visit  to   Industrial   School 2 

To    attend    court    •        3 

Ran  from  Industrial  School  for  Girls    6 

Transferred    to    hospitals    41 

Transferred  to   Reformatory  for  Women    1 

Committed   to   Worcester   State   Hospital 1 

271 

Remaining   in   the   school   November   30    1930    305 

Table  38. — Length  of  stay  in  Industrial  School  for  Girls  of  all  girls 
paroled  for  first  time  during  year  ending  November  30,  1930. 


Girls  Paroled 
3 

Length 
Years 

of  Stay 
Months 

li 

2i 

41 

51 

81 
111 

12  1 

13  1 
191 
26  1 

1 
3 
4 

Girls  Paroled 

6     

Length  of  Stay 
Years    Months 
. .  . .           1 

2 

7     

1 

2 

1 

1     

1 

3 

2 

10 

1 

4 

6 

1 

5 

14 

1 

g 

15 

1 

7 

6 

1 

g 

12 

1 

g 

9 

1 

10 

9 

11 

6 

6 

2 

2 

— 

4 

2 

1 

Days. 
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Girls    Paroled 

29 

Table  38.— 

Length  of  Stay 
Years  Months 

—  6 
.  .  .            —             7 

—  8 

—  9 

—  10 

—  11 
1              0 

Concluded 

Girls  Paroled 

7     

Length 
Years 
2 

of  Stay 
Months 
2 

1 

3      

2 

3 

fi 

2      

2 

4 

3 

3      

2 

5 

3 

4 

2 

6 

10 

3      

2 

8 

3 

3      

2 

11 

Total  number  paroled  for  first  time  during  year,  180  ;  average  length  of  stay  in  school,  1  year, 
4  months,  25  days.  The  length  of  stay  for  longer  periods  is  usually  because  of  physical  or 
mental   weakness. 

Table  39. — Causes  of  commitment  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls  during 
year  ending  November  30,  1930. 

Breaking,  entering  and  larceny,  1. 

Delinquent  child,  8. 

Disturbing  peace,  1. 

Fornication,  14. 

Idle  and  disorderly  person,  1. 

Larceny,  10. 

Lewd  and  lascivious  cohabitation,  2. 

Lewd  and  lascivious  person  in  speech  and  behavior,  22. 

Lewdness,  17. 

Neglecting  minor  child,  1. 

Runaway,  10. 

Stubborn  child,  80. 

Stubborn  and  disobedient  child,  1. 

Transferred  from  Division  Child  Guardianship,  5. 

Delinquent;  stubborn  child;  runaway;  larceny   (2). 
Unnatural  acts,  1. 

Using  an  auto  without  authority,  1. 
Vagrancy,  2. 

Total  number  committed,  177. 

Table  40. — Ages  at  time  of  commitment  of  girls  committed,  to  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  during  year  ending  November  30,  1930. 

Between  9  and  10  years,  1. 
Between  10  and  11  years,  3. 
Between  11  and  12  years,  4. 
Between  12  and  13  years,  4. 
Between  13  and  14  years,  18. 
Between  14  and  15  years,  39. 
Between  15  and  16  years,  50. 
Between  16  and  17  years,  54. 
Between  17  and  18  years,     4. 

Total  number  committed,  177. 

Average  age  at  time  of  commitment,  15  years,  1  month,  23  days. 

Table  41. — Nativity  of  girls  committed  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
during  year  ending  November  30,  1930. 

Born  in  United  States,  165. 
Born  in  foreign  countries,  12. 

Austria,  1. 

Canada,  2. 

Italy,  2. 

Nova  Scotia,  4. 

Poland,  1. 

Scotland,  1. 

Sweden,  1.  . 

Total  number  committed,  177. 
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Table  42. — Nativity  of  parents  of  girls  committed  to  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  during  year  ending  November  30,  1930. 

Both  parents  born  in  the  United  States,  54. 
Both  parents  foreign  born,  85. 
Father  native  born  and  mother  foreign,  14. 
Father  foreign  born  and  mother  native,  19. 
Mother  native,  father  unknown,  4. 
Mother  foreign,  father  unknown,  1. 
Total  number  committed,  177. 

Table  43. — Occupation  of  girls  at  time  of  commitment   to   Industrial 
School  for  Girls  during  year  ending  November  30,  1930. 

In  school,  69.  Nursegirl,  1. 

Housework,  30.  Salesgirl,  1. 

Factory,  18.  Idle,  56. 

Waitress,  2. 

Total  number  committed,  177. 

Table  44. — Education,  progress  and  length  of  time  out  of  school  of  girls 
committed  to  Industrial  School  for  Girls  during  year  ending  Novem- 
ber 30,  1930. 

Graduate  high  school,  1.  In  grade  VI,  35. 

In  high  school   (first  year),  15.  In  grade  V,  14. 

In  high  school  (second  year),  5.  In  grade  IV,  8. 

In  high  school  (third  year),  1.  In  grade  III,  1. 

In  grade  IX,  13.  In  grade  I,  2. 

In  grade  VIII,  21.  Ungraded  and  special  classes,  20. 

In  grade  VII,  41. 

Total  number  committed,  177. 

In  school  when  committed,  69. 
Out  of  school  less  than  one  year,  51. 
Out  of  school  between  one  and  two  years,  28. 
Out  of  school  between  two  and  three  years,  24. 
Out  of  school  between  three  and  four  years,  5. 
Total  number  committed,  177. 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 

The  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  is  respectfully 
submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1930 : 

Cash  Account 

Receipts 
Income 
Personal  Services  : — 

Reimbursement    from    Board    of    Retirement     $17.67 

Sales         830.57 

Miscellaneous         112.72 

Total     income $960.96 

Receipts  from   Treasury   of   Commonwealth : 
Appropriations  : — 

Advance          ' $8,000.00 

Payments   on   account   of   maintenance    72,647.19 

Special    appropriations     2,107.81 

Maintenance     refunds      146.72 

Special    appropriation    refunds     108.41 

$83,013.73 

$83,974.69 
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Payments 
To   Treasury  of  Commonwealth  : — 

Institution     income     $960.96 

Refunds,    account    maintenance    146.72 

Refunds    account    special    appropriations     108.41 

Refunds    account    Lamb    Fund     3.60 

Maintenance  Appropriations  : — 

On    account    of    maintenance    $72,647.19 

Return    of    advance     8,000.00 

On   account   of   special   appropriations    2,107.81 


Maintenance 
Appropriation,    current   year    $157,000.00 


$1,219.69 


$82,755.00 
$83,974.69 


$157,000.00 

Expenses     (as    analyzed    below)     150,048.79 

Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of   Commonwealth    $6,951.21 

Analysis  of  Expenses 

Personal     services     $71,702.00 

Food 14,502.79 

Medical   and   general    care    4,194.82 

Farm          14,794.13 

Heat,    light    and    power     14,897.70 

Garage,   stable   and  grounds .  .  i 1,326.63 

Travel,   transportation   and   office   expenses    1,686.09 

Religious     instruction     1,756.46 

Clothing    and    materials     8,471.41 

Furnishings   and   household   supplies    8,294.56 

Repairs,    ordinary     6,296.54 

Repairs    and    renewals     2,125.72 

Total   expenses    for    maintenance    $150,048.79 

Special   Appropriation 


Expended 

Total 

Balance 

Whole 

during-fis- 

expended 

at  end 

Amount 

cal  year 

to  date 

of  year 

tary    .  .  .          $15,000.00 

$4,089.81 

$14,991.06 

$8.94 

1,506.32 

1,506.32 

1,506.32 

■ — 

Object 
Extension   to    school    infirmary 
Purchase    of    farm    land 

During   the  year  the   average   number   of   inmates   has   been    315.25. 

Total  cost  for  maintenance,   $150,048.79. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $9,153. 

Receipt    from    sales,    $830.57. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita   of   $.0506. 

All  other  institution   receipts,    $130.39. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of   $.0079. 

Net  weekly  per  capita,   $9.0945. 

VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 
f  November  30,  1930 

Real  Estate 

Land  $24,800.00 

Buildings .■ 406,925.00 


Total    Real    Estate     $431,725.00 

Personal  Property 
Personal     Property     $106,300.00 


Total    Valuation    of    Property     $538,025.00 

STATISTICAL  FORM  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 
Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Number  in  Institution. 

Males  Females  Totals 

Number  of  inmates  present  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year —             293  293 

Number   received   during   year    (committed,    177.    returned    from    parole, 

107)          —             284  284 

Number  passing   out  of   the  institution   during   the   year —             272  272 

Number  at  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  the  institution —             305  305 

Daily    average    attendance     (i.e.,    number    of    inmates    actually    present) 

during    the    year           —  315.25  315.25 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during   the  year 25                54  79 
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Number  in  Care  of  the  Parole  Branch. 

Number  in   care  of  parole  branch   for  part   or   all  of  the  year    825 

Number  coming  of  age  within  the  year,  or  for  other  reason  passing  out  of  custody 118 

Employees    of    parole    branch     17 

Expenditures  for  the  Institution. 

Current  Expenses  : 

Salaries   and    wages    $71,702.00 

Travel,    transportation,    etc 1,686.09 

Food           , 14,502.79 

Religious    instruction     1,756.40 

Clothing    and    materials     8,471.41 

Furnishings    and    household    supplies     8,294.56 

Medical   and   general    care    4,194.82 

Heat,    light    and    power     14,897.70 

Farm    and    stable     14,794.13 

Grounds           1,326.63 

Repairs,     ordinary 6,296.54 

Repairs    and    renewals     2,125.72 


Executive  head  of  institution    (superintendent)  :   Catharine  M.  Campbell. 
Executive  head  of   Parole   Branch  :   Almeda   F.   Cree. 


$150,048.79 


GIRLS  PAROLE  BRANCH 

Almeda  F.  Cree,  Superintendent 

The  fundamental  object  of  all  parole  work  is  the  development  of  char- 
acter. This  object  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  when  determining  any 
policy  or  further  outlay  in  a  girl's  behalf. 

The  obstacles  confronting  our  parole  officers  are  many.  Some  of  the 
most  difficult  ones,  which  are  encountered  from  year  to  year,  are  the 
girls'  abnormal  mentality,  unstable  emotions,  physical  disabilities  and 
bad  sex  habits.  Their  ignorant,  antagonistic  or  uncooperative  relatives, 
and  the  unsympathetic  and  non-understanding  members  of  the  commun- 
ities are  also  serious  handicaps  in  our  work. 

Eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  individual  girls  (and  seventy-two  bab- 
ies) were  supervised  by  the  Girls  Parole  Branch  during  1930.  There  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  girls  on  parole  in  the  past  ten 
years.  In  1920  the  parole  department  cared  for  506  individual  girls,  as 
compared  with  825  in  1930. 

New  Commitments. 

These  Industrial  School  girls  are  not  essentially  different  from  other 
girls,  but  conditions  which  have  surrounded  them  are  vastly  different,  as 
the  following  facts  will  show. 

Of  the  177  girls  committed  to  the  school  in  1930,  only  25  of  them  had 
fairly  good  homes,  17  girls  had  no  homes,  42  girls  had  lost  either  father 
or  mother,  five  girls  had  lost  both  parents,  the  parents  of  36  girls  were 
separated,  19  girls  had  either  stepfather  or  stepmother  in  the  home,  six 
girls  were  adopted,  the  mothers  of  47  girls  worked  outside  of  the  home, 
123  girls  had  immoral  or  alcoholic  relatives  living  with  their  families,  and 
53  girls  had  some  member  of  their  immediate  family  in  penal  institutions. 

Seventy-five  girls  had  been  in  other  institutions  prior  to  commitment, 
71  girls  had  had  previous  court  record,  and  100  of  the  177  girls  had  been 
under  the  care  of  private  organizations  and  other  state  departments. 

Only  74  girls  had  mental  examinations  prior  to  commitment.  Their 
mental  diagnoses  were: — Feeble-minded,  10;  mentally  deficient,  28; 
moron,  12;  average  adult,  14;  psychopathic  personality,  5;  super-normal, 
5.   The  lowest  intelligence  quotient  was  47  and  the  highest  was  116. 

The  Work  of  Placing  and  Visiting  Girls. 

When  ready  for  parole,  the  girl  leaves  the  institution  where  she  has 
been  very  closely  supervised  and  comes  again  into  a  world  of  temptations. 

She  meets  many  discouragements  and  some  failures,  but  with  the 
kindly  interest  of  a  new  friend,  the  visitor,  there  is  usually  built  up  in 
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the  girl  sufficient  character  to  change  her  from  being  a  menace  in  the 
community,  as  she  was  thought  before  commitment,  to  becoming  a  happy, 
useful  woman.  To  illustrate : — Mary,  born  of  a  father  who  was  alcoholic, 
insane,  epileptic  and  syphilitic,  and  a  mother  who  was  a  simple  peasant 
woman — a  domestic  without  education — was  committed  to  the  Industrial 
School  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  for  larceny  and  immorality.  She  was 
paroled  from  the  Industrial  School  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  entered  pub- 
lic school.  She  worked  her  way  through  high  school  by  doing  housework. 
She  is  now  24  years  old  and  is  enrolled  as  a  senior  in  one  of  our  best 
colleges,  having  received  a  scholarship  each  year  and  meeting  the  balance 
of  her  expenses  by  her  own  effort.  She  is  honest  and  upright  and  a  credit 
to  the  Commonwealth. 

There  are  a  few  girls,  however,  who  apparently  have  not  profited  by 
the  training  at  the  Industrial  School,  or  on  parole.  They  slip  back  into 
their  old  ways  of  living  and  continue  to  be  dregs  of  the  community. 

Finding  suitable  foster  homes  for  the  continued  care  and  training  of 
delinquent  juveniles  is  a  difficult  task  all  over  the  country.  It  grows  more 
and  more  so  from  year  to  year.  This  year  has  been  the  most  difficult 
because  of  business  depression.  To  economize,  many  employers  have  de- 
cided to  give  up  our  girls  and  do  their  own  work.  Other  employers  have 
hired  older  girls  and  women  who  are  out  of  their  regular  employment,  as 
they  have  been  willing,  in  the  meantime,  to  work  as  cheaply  as  our  girls, 
and  there  is  much  less  responsibility  for  the  employer. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  find  women  who  are  willing  to  take  a  problem 
girl  into  their  homes.  A  woman  must  not  only  be  willing,  but  she  must 
have  force  of  character  and  personality  sufficient  to  control  the  girl,  and 
wisdom  and  ingenuity  to  guide  and  fill  her  young  life  with  wholesome 
and  absorbing  interests.  We  have  some  wonderful  employers,  however, 
with  whom  girls  have  lived  for  a  long  time.  We  marvel  at  the  employers' 
patience  and  kindness. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-six  girls  were  in  housework  positions,  during 
the  year  1930;  360  foster  homes  were  used  499  times;  210  homes  of  appli- 
cants for  mother's  helpers  were  investigated  this  year;  128  new  foster 
homes  were  used;  208  homes  that  had  been  used  in  previous  years  were 
used  again  this  year.  Seventy-eight  girls  were  paroled  to  foster  homes 
for  the  first  time,  and  83  girls  were  paroled  for  the  first  time  to  homes  of 
relatives. 

Some  girls  require  many  relocations  before  they  adjust  themselves  to 
normal  living.  To  illustrate: — Jennie  was  committed  at  the  age  of  ten 
years  to  the  Industrial  School.  She  was  much  handicapped  by  an  un- 
controlled temper.  She  was  paroled  to  twenty-seven  foster  homes  in 
nine  years  and  she  was  visited  more  than  200  times.  She  married  a  good 
man  and  has  become  an  unusually  fine  wife  and  mother.  She  is  now  30 
years  old,  an  excellent  housekeeper,  and  the  financial  manager  of  her 
family,  living  within  her  husband's  income. 

There  were  2,175  relocations  of  girls  made  last  year. 

There  were  663  girls  on  parole  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  average 
age  of  the  girls  on  parole  Nov.  30,  1930  was  18  years;  418  girls  were  18 
years  and  over;  202  were  between  16  and  18  years  of  age;  43  girls  were 
under  16  years  of  age. 

The  unemployment  of  girls  this  year  paroled  to  their  own  homes  has 
been  disheartening  and  upsetting,  both  to  the  girls  themselves  and  to  their 
relatives.  So  much  unhappiness  has  reigned  in  their  homes  as  the  result 
of  idleness  that  girls  have  run  away,  who  in  normal  times  would  not  have 
done  so.  Many  girls  have  accepted  housework  by  the  day  or  week  to  fill 
in  the  gap  of  unemployment,  but  there  have  not  been  enough  homes  to 
supply  all  of  them.  The  girls'  wages  at  housework  have  ranged  from 
$4.50  to  $15.00  per  week,  depending  on  the  capabilities  and  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  girl. 

It  depends  wholly  upon  the  need  of  the  girl  as  to  the  frequency  of  the 
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visiting.  It  may  vary  from  once  or  twice  a  week,  at  a  crisis,  to  once  in 
two  or  three  months.  Visiting  a  girl  may  be  seeing  her  where  she  is  liv- 
ing, or  accompanying  her  to  the  Art  Museum  or  theatre,  to  her  own  home, 
hunting  work  with  her,  or  escorting  her  to  the  hospital  to  see  a  sick  rela- 
tive or  to  see  her  baby  in  its  boarding  home.  During  the  year  that  has 
just  passed,  our  nine  visitors  made  7,285  visits  to  their  girls. 

If  a  girl  is  difficult  in  disposition  and  personal  habits,  inefficient  in 
work,  irresponsible  except  under  closest  supervision,  or,  if  she  is  thinking 
of  little  else  than  boys,  or  if  she  has  all  of  these  faults,  as  some  have,  the 
visitor  should  give  more  attention  to  this  kind  of  a  girl,  not  only  for  her 
improvement,  but  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  employer.  This  requires 
much  more  time  than  our  visitors  can  possibly  give  with  the  great  num- 
ber of  girls  that  they  are  carrying  at  the  present  time. 

Parole  work  is  successful  only  through  adequate  visiting.  No  one  can 
befriend  or  secure  the  confidence  of  these  girls  without  seeing  them  fre- 
quently. With  a  large  group  of  girls,  the  visitor's  work  is,  in  most  cases, 
that  of  surveillance  alone,  which  is  resented  by  many  girls,  as  they  con- 
sider it  a  superficial  interest  in  them. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  homes  of  girls'  relatives  were  investi- 
gated and  8,125  persons  were  interviewed  by  the  whole  department  during 
the  year. 

Further  Education  of  Girls. 

To  the  school  girl  group  of  this  year  is  certainly  due  much  credit  for 
excellent  spirit  and  determination. 

Eighty-three  girls  in  the  care  of  the  parole  department  attended  school 
during  the  year — 45  of  those  girls  were  enrolled  in  grammar  school,  27 
in  high  school,  4  in  trade  school,  6  in  business  college,  and  one  in  a  semi- 
nary. Eight  girls  attended  continuation  schools.  These  eight  girls  are  not 
included  in  the  school  group.  The  State  paid  board  for  only  five  of  these 
83  school  girls. 

Health. 

The  health  of  the  girls  is  very  important  and  is  carefully  looked  out  for 
by  the  visitors  and  the  hospital  worker.  In  1930,  355  girls  were  taken  to 
the  hospital  (30  different  ones),  private  doctors  and  dentists  for  treat- 
ment and  diagnosis.  There  were  165  ward  patients.  This  is  an  enormous 
increase  over  the  hospital  work  of  previous  years. 

The  Girls  Bank  Savings. 

Paroled  girls  are  taught  from  the  beginning  of  their  parole  to  aspire 
to  become  self-supporting  and  to  save  something  regularly  for  a  "rainy 
day."  This  year  many  girls  contributed  generously  and  regularly  to  their 
families.  On  Nov.  30,  1930,  there  were  488  active  bank  accounts,  amount- 
ing to  $22,412.48.  Forty-seven  girls  had  between  $100  and  $200,  17  girls 
had  between  $200  and  $300,  3  girls  had  $300  or  over.  The  two  largest 
amounts  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  $531.77  and  $699.20. 

Honorable  Discharges. 

Thirty  girls  during  the  year  were  honorably  discharged  by  the 
Trustees.  Fewer  girls  were  recommended  for  honorable  discharges  this 
year,  because  those  doing  exceptionally  well  were  a  much  younger  group 
than  in  previous  years,  and  many  had  not  been  on  parole  long  enough  to 
be  classed  as  "permanently  reformed." 

It  would  be  an  exceptional  girl  who  would  be  recommended  for  an  hon- 
orable discharge  under  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  she  should  have  been 
on  parole  long  enough  for  her  visitor  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  her. 

The  average  time  in  the  custody  of  the  Trustees  of  these  30  honorably 
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discharged  girls  was  five  years.  The  average  time  in  the  school  was  one 
year  and  nine  months.  The  average  time  on  parole  was  three  years  and 
three  months.  The  youngest  girl  was  eighteen  years  and  six  months,  the 
oldest  girl  was  twenty  years  and  nine  months.  Eleven  girls  were  married 
and  living  in  their  own  homes.  The  employment  of  the  girls  not  married 
was  waitress  work,  2 ;  counter  girl  in  bakery,  1 ;  store  clerk,  1 ;  factory,  3 ; 
and  housework,  12.  The  wages  of  the  girls  doing  housework  ranged  from 
$6  to  $12  per  week.  Those  doing  work  other  than  housework  received 
from  $8  to  14  a  week. 

Personnel. 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Carpenter,  who  had  been  a  valuable  visitor  since  Nov. 
6,  1906,  passed  away  February  20,  1930.  Miss  Thelma  Wheeler  was 
selected  to  fill  this  vacancy,  beginning  her  duties  on  Aug.  11th.  Miss 
Katherine  T.  Krake  resigned  her  position  as  visitor  on  June  6th,  to  be 
married.  Miss  Susan  F.  Chamberlin  was  appointed  to  fill  this  vacancy 
and  began  her  duties  on  July  28th. 

STATISTICS  CONCERNING  WORK  OF  THE  GIRLS  PAROLE 

BRANCH 

Table  45. — Status  November  30,  1930,  of  all  girls  in  custody  of  Trustees 
of  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

On    parole   with   relatives    in    Massachusetts    18-2 

On   parole   with   relatives   outside   of   Massachusetts    41 

On    parole   in    families   earning    wages    172 

Attending   school,    earning    wages    9 

Attending    school,    boarding     5 

Attending   school,   living   at  home , 26 

In    hospitals    or    convalescent    homes     , 32 

Married    (subject    to    recall    for    cause) 103 

Temporarily  in   House  of   Good    Shepherd    33 

Temporarily  in  House  of  Good  Shepherd  outside  of  Massachusetts    1 

Boarding     temporarily     7 

Left  home  or  places,   whereabouts  unknown  : 

a.  This    year     27 

b.  Previously 22 

c.  From    Industrial    School 3 

663 
In    school    November    30,    1930 305 

968 

Table   46. — Cash   account   of   girls    on   parole,   year   ending   November 

30,  1930. 

Balance    on    deposit    December    1,    1929     $18,286.36 

Cash   received   from   savings   to   credit  of   281    girls   and   other x   sources 

from  December  1,   1929,  to  November  30,   1930    $22,537.88 

Interest    on    deposits       .      .  702.72 

By   1,470  deposits   with   the   department    , 23,240.60 


$41,526.96 
Cash  -  withdrawn   by   291    girls    19,103.03 

Balance  on   deposit  November  30,    1930 $22,423.93 

Table  47. — Expenditures  of  Girls  Parole  Branch,  year  ending  November 

30,  1930. 

Salaries : 

Superintendent,    visitors    and    clerks $29,321.19 

Visitors : 

Travel          $5,132.18 

Taxi  hire  and  use  of  visitors'  own  auto    949.43 

$6,081.61 

1  Other  sources  means  from  parents  or  relatives,   court  fees,   etc. 

3  Cash  withdrawn  for  clothing,  dentists,  doctors,  help  at  home,  board,  traveling  expenses,  etc. 
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Office   expenses : 

Advertising  

Postage  

Stationery   and   office   supplies 
Telephone    and    telegrams     .  .  . 

Rent         

Sundries  


Total   expended    for   administration    and    visiting    .  .  . 
Assistance   to   girls  : 

Board         

Clothing  

Medicine  and   medical   attention    (including   dental   work) 

Travel  

Miscellaneous         j 


$114.95 

389.83 

534.49 

1,184.01 

3,210.00 

28.39 


$1,117.08 

1,040.46 

599.89 

972.97 

52.36 


$5,461.67 
$40,864.47 


Total    expended    for    girls 


Total   expenditures    in    connection    with    the    parole    of   girls    from 
the   Industrial   School   for   Girls    


TRUST  FUNDS1 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 

Lyman  School,  Lyman  Fund. 


Balance   December    1,    1929    . 

Receipts  in   1929-30 
Income    from    investments 


$1,921.19 

$11,774.28 

Cash 

Securities     purchased     $9,600.00 

Premium   on    securities    purchased    203.81         $9,803.81 


Payments   in  1929-30 


Balance    November    30,    1930    

Present   Investments 

Akron,    Ohio,    bond     

Athol     bond     

Boston    &    Albany    R.R.    stock     

Canton     (Ohio)     bonds     

Columbus     (Ohio)     bonds     

Everett     bond      

Muskegon.    Mich 

New    York     (State)    bond     

Worcester   Trust   Company   certificates 

United   States   Treasury  bonds    

State  of  Minnesota   bonds    

West    Virginia    bonds     


Cash    on    hand 


$1,970.47 


Lyman  School,  Lyman  Trust  Fund. 


Balance   December    1,    1929    

No  transactions  in   1929-1930    

Balance    November    30,    1930     

Present  Investments 

Boston    &    Albany    R.R.    certificates     

Chicago   Junction   &  Union   Stock   Yards   Co.  bonds 
New   London   &    Northern   R.R.    Co.    certificate 


$3,782.76 


$44,647.23 


$34,400.00 


Securities 
$9,600.00 


Cash  Securities  Total 

$9,853.09       $34,400.00       $44,253.09 

$1,921.19 

$46,174.28 

Total 

$203.81 

$1,970.47       $44,000.00       $45,970.47 

$400.00 
1,500.00 

300.00 
5,000.00 
11,500.00 
3,000.00 
1,300.00 
1,000.00 

400.00 
2,000.00 
8,000.00 
9,600.00 


$44,000.00 


$20,000.00 
20,000.00 

$14,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 


Income,  Lyman  School,  Lyman  Trust  Fund. 


Balance    December    1,    1929 

Receipts  in  1929-30 
Income   from   investments 


Payments  in   1929-30 
Lyman    School   for    Boys 


Balance   November   30,    1930 

Present   Investment 
Cash    on    hand     


Cash 
8,430.47 


$1,690.16 

$10,120.63 

$6,370.51 

$3,750.12 


Securities 


$45,970.47 


$20,000.00 
20,000.00 


$20,000.00 

Total 

$8,430.47 

$1,690.16 

$10,120.63 

$6,370.51 

$3,750.12 

$3,750.12 


1  Under   the    provisions   of    chapter    407,    Acts    of    1906,    these    funds    are    in    the    hands    of    the 
Treasurer  and  Receiver  General,  but  the  expenditure  of  the  income  is  in  the  hands  of  Trustees. 
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Lyman  School,  Lamb  Fund. 

Balance    December    1,    1929 $1,000.00         $1,000.00 

No  transactions  in   1929-30    

Balance    November    30,    1930    $1,000.00         $1,000.00 

Present   Investment 
Athol     bonds     $1,000.00         $1,000.00 

Income,  Lyman  School,  Lamb  Fund. 

Balance   December   1,    1929    $551.64  $100.00  $651.64 

Receipts  in  1929-30 
Income    from    investments     $64.73  $64.73 

$616.37  $100.00  $716.37 

Payments  in  1929-30 
Lyman   School  for  Boys none  none 

Balance    November    30,    1930    $616.37  $100.00  $716.37 

Present   Investment 

Boston   &  Albany   R.R.   stock .  $100.00 

Cash    on    hand     616.37  $716.37 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lamb  Fund. 

Cash  Securities  Total 

Balance   December    1,    1929    $1,000.00  $1,000.00 

No  transactions   in   1929-30    

Balance    November    30,    1930     $1,000.00  $1,000.00 

Present   Investment 
Providence,    R.    I.,    bond     $1,000.00         $1,000.00 

Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lamb  Fund. 

Cash  Securities  Total 

Balance    December    1,    1929 $350.33  $350.33 

Receipts  in  1929-30 
Income   from   investments    $47.90  $47.90 

$398.23  $398.23 

Payments  in  1929-30 
Industrial    School    for   Girls $195.79  $195.79 

Balance    November    30,    1930 $202.44  $202.44 

Present   Investment 
Cash   on   hand    $202.44 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Fay  Fund. 

Balance    December    1,     1929     ., '. $1,000.00         $1,000.00 

No   transactions   in    1929-30    

Balance    November    30,    1930 ' $1,000.00         $1,000.00 

Present   Investment 
Revere    bond     $1,000.00         $1,000.00 

Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Fay  Fund. 

Balance   December    1,    1929    $88.40  $88.40 

Receipts  in  1929-30 
Income    from    investment     $42.80  $42.80 

Balance    November    30,    1930     $131.20  $131.20 

Present   Investment 
Cash  on  hand    $131.20 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Rogers  Book  Fund. 

Balance   December    1,    1929 $1,000.00         $1,000.00 

No   transactions    in    1929-30    

Balance    November    30,    1930    $1,000.00         $1,000.00 

Present   Investment 
United    States    bonds     $1,000.00         $1,000.00 
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Income,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Rogers  Book  Fund. 

Cash  Securities  Total 

Balance    December    1,    1929    $137.47  $137.47 

Receipts  in  1929-30 
Income    from    investment     $46.72  $46.72 

Balance   November   30,    1930    : $184.19  $184.19 

Present   Investment 
Cash    on    hand     $184.19 

Massachusetts  Training  I    :  ools,  Female  Wards  Fund. 

Cash  Securities  Total 

Balance    December    1,    1929     $134.68         $9,032.22         $9,166.90 

Receipts  in  1929-30 
Securities    deposited     523.40  523.40 

Balance    November    30,    1930 $134.68         $9,555.62         $9,690.30 

Present   Investment 

Boston   Five  Cents   Savings   Bank    $2,159.49 

Provident   Institution    for    Savings    5,370.22 

Westboro    Savings    Bank     2,025.91 

$9,555.62 

Cash  134.68 

$9,690.30 

Income,  Massachusetts  Training  School,  Female  Wards  Fund. 

Cash  Securities  Total 

Balance   December    1,    1929 .  $192.54  $192.54 

Receipts  in  1929-30 
Income    from    investments     :  $436.01  $436.01 

$628.55  $628.55 

Payments  in   1929-30 
Massachusetts    Training    Schools    $75.00  $75.00 

Balance    November    30,    1930     $553.55  $553.55 

Massachusetts  Training  Schools,  Male  Wards  Fund. 

Cash  Securities  Total 

Balance    December    1,    1929     $5,349.79         $5,349.79 

Receipts  in  1929-30 
Cash   withdrawn  from   savings   banks    $38.82  $38.82 

$38.82         $5,310.97         $5,349.79 
Payments  in  1929-30 
Mass.    Training    School     $38.82  $38.82 

Balance  'November    30,    1930 $5,310.97         $5,310.97 

Present   Investment 
Suffolk   Savings   Bank  for   Seamen   and   Others   bank   books  $5,310.97 

Income,  Massachusetts  Training  Schools,  Male  Wards  Fund. 

Balance   December    1,    1929    $256.37  $256.37 

Receipts  in  1929-30 
Income    from    investments     $248.15  $248.15 

$504.52  $504.52 

Payments  in  1929-30 
Massachusetts    Training    Schools     $165.24  $165.24 

Balance    November    30,    1930     $339.28  $339.28 


:' 


